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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The laflk of preparing this report for pi(>.seiiiatioii to Pailjuin^nt 
has been entrusted by the Governinent of India oflii ers of the 
l^ureau of Public Information under the control of the Director 
of Public Information, and it is now presented under the authority 
and witli the general approval of the Secretary of vState foi India; 
but it must not be understood that the apjuoval either ot the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends every 
particular expression of opinion. 
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INDIA IN 1930-31 


CHAPTER L 
External Relations. 

Political happcniiiin India duiinj^- the yeaf 19d0-dl having 
been so exceptionally ini})()rtant, it ini^-lit be ex])ected that sindi 
descjj])tiorj of tlieni a> is peiinissible in a publication of tliis kind 
would bt‘ found in its o])enin^- (’hapter. Put a more iiidiieet 
method of ap])ioach ^eein^ [)iefeiabh^; for by de>c: ibin^y fir^t. 'some 
of the major prolilems uhich have ati^eii out of India's increasinjj: 
contacts w^ith the jest (>f th(‘ world, ue shall enable those K'adeis 
who ate comjiarativt‘l\' untamiliai with the alfaii's of this ecuintiv 
to see the events of the year in better per>]»ective. The ])lan of 
this (diajiter, tlieretore, will be a-- lollow-s: we shall endeavour, at 
the outset, to trace tin* o-j-owth of the dt'juand tjovs jmt forward 
b) the majority of educated ln<liaus, that the responsibility for 
ruliiiLi’ this eouinr\ ^liould be uan>teired liom liritish hands tc) 
their own; and since the exi^tinp- syNtem of CTOvernment I'ould only 
have been established owinc- to the inability, oj- lack of desire, on 
the juirt ot Indians to nndeitake the admiiiistiation of the siib- 
coutineiit duriiin- the last two centuries, we shall then proceed to 
considtM- how far they would la* < apable, unaided, of resistine- 
external interference in iheir own dolne^ln‘ alfairs at present,— 
indicating- iiist tlu* p’oocrapiiical factois u])on which tlie defence 
ol India depends, secondly tlie nature of the military fortes she 
now maintains within her btudei,-, and thirdh flu* problem.^ that 
have arisen owing to the desire of the nationalists that these forces 
should be subjtH t te iben t)Wii contrtd ; iu conclimion, having* dis¬ 
cussed the question ol iletence in its tluee asjiects, we shall devote 
soim* pages to describing the status and circumstances of Indians 
who liave taken u]) their residence overseas. 

Troni the time when British Supremacy first began to be 
established until w'ell on in the XIX eentury, India w'as scarcely 
aware of having an\ relations at all with iht' lest of the world, 
and remained a jjrufoiindly isoluled political and cultural unit. 
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Actually of course her welfare was as intimately hound up with 
the external allairs of (treat llritain tlien as it is now,—per]ia})8 
rm)re so,—])iit her peoj)ie had no inruns of hriiif^inf^ indnence to 
hear on British Imperial and Foreie-n policy, and consecjuently 
felt little or no interest in it. It was only very g-radually,—and 
hy the o])eration of a lar^j^e numher of different circumstances,—• 
that a change set in, which has resulted during the last half 
century in such a widening of Indian intei(‘sts that there are now 
f(‘W parts of the world in which she is not awaie of li.aving some 
concern. The factors which liave been responsihle for this 
remarkahle transfoT-uiation are holli “ moial ” and “ 7nat(‘rial 
On the one hand there has Ix'cii the e\t(‘nsion of educational faci¬ 
lities, the urge towards denio(‘rati<- iust.itutions, and the whole 
congeries of cultural tendencies which have ai'isen out of the impact 
of “ progressive ” Western ideas upon a coiuplex hut static and 
traditional Eastern civilization. On the other hand we have the 
direct and fundamentally important conserpumces t)f the revolu¬ 
tion in the means of transport, and communications, wliich hy 
hj(‘aking down the barriers of time and space liave hronght all 
the peoples of the world into (losm- contact and, so far as India 
is concerned, have enconiaged a hahit of travel amongst tlie pro¬ 
pertied classes, stimulated emigration, and lauised an immense 
increase in the value of her oveiseas tiade. In coiiseijueiice there 
has lately been a very 2 ‘aj>id and j(.*maj kahle improvement in lur 
ijiternational and inter-linperial status; for the last decade or so 
this has been exemjilihed hy sneb facts a,-, her iaernhershi]> of the 
League of Nations, hei‘ repi’esentalion at the Imperial Conleienees, 
and by the creation of the office of the High (.’ommissiouer for 
India in London and of ageiieies in various ])a7ts of tlie world for 
safeguarding the inteiests of emigrant Indians or fostering Indian 
commerce; and it was still further emphasized during tlie period 
under review hy the fact that, tor th(‘ first time in liistory, a 
large gathering of represeuTative Indians was convened hi London 
to discusLS the future constitniion of (lieir country in free and open 
conference with members of His Maje,sty’s (Joveinment. 

When one bears in mind the immensity and variety of India, 
her extraordinary pliysiograjihieal, racial, linguistic, and (‘ultural 
multiformities, the size of her population, the juofouiul igiioruTice 
and poverty in which the vast majority of her inliahitants exist, 
and the antiquity and consejvatism of hei elaborate civilization. 



one cannot fail to Le impressed ])y the speed with which tliese 
clian^es have oceiirrcd, a-nd hy the ^-ennineness and iniensiiy of 
tlie desire, on the [)arf at least of most nioinhers of the educaied 
chisscs, to denionsirate that their country is now, in all essenlials, 
united, and fit to taki* her place on equal terms amongst the self- 
n-overnin^»‘ nations of the world: and alfhou^-h we cannot y)ietend, 
within the limitations of a work sucli as this, to undertake a 
d(dailed histoii(“al analysis of the Indian nationalist movement, it 
is at least essential,—if the sip^nificance of the political and social 
ierment in w'hicli the country is at present involved is not to 
escape ns,—that we slu'uld endeavour to indicate some of its more 
outstanding^ causes and characteristics. At the outset we must 
jfuake the preliminary, and it mip-ht seem par’adoxical observation, 
lliat had British rule been inetlirdeiit, iinjrroprressive, or malevobmt, 
tbe [iresent movement against il could hardly as yet have arisen; 
loi' if Ui(* varied tracts of territory known as British India 
had Jiot been subjected to the co-ordinating influence of a capable 
administration, and the disint(‘grative elTects of their geugiaplin al 
immensity mitigated by the introduction of the latest means of 
eommunieation, and their diverse peoples enabled by the (tceidental 
culture ae([nired by a minority amongst them to discover' ('oninion 
aspirations, the nationalist movruuent would have be(‘n so seriously 
thwarted that it is dillieult to see how it could, bv BJdl. 
bav(' develo])ed to anything like its jrresent strength. Thus the 
material aehieveraents of the British Raj have them.^elves created 
the eonditious whereby iiiauv Indians hope it will be possible u* 
siqiersede it altogether, and it at any rate seems probable that, 
as a direct conse(]uence of the measure <jf imH-baiiieul, cultural, 
arid linguistic, uniiication wdiicb India has acquired under the 
existing NV-^tiMU of Goveinineiit, (lie process of relinquishing the 1 ) 1 ^ 10 - 
tieal monopoly of power which the British maintained in this 
country lor a century and a half, which has already advanced 
very far, will soon he conijrleted. 

Witliiu the growing stream of anti-British, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say anti-Western, sentiment, whose 
uprising first became conspicuous during the last three decades of 
the XIX centuiy, it is jrossihle for the historian to discern two 
distinct currents, wliicdi have commingled and influenced each 
other to a ("ousiderable extent, but nevertheless retained their 
iiulividuality. The one wuvS primarily a reformist movement 
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‘within the Hindu community,* initiated by such religious leaders 
as Hnyannnda,—the founder of the Arya Samaj,—Vivekanauda, 
and Tilak, and based on the belief that the best features of Hindu, 
—or Indian,-—culture weie imperilled by contact with the alien 
and niaterialisiic (“ivilization ol Ibe West, and that only l)y the 
rejection or exclusion of everything connected ^\ith it could the 
salvation of tlie countiy be achievt'd. It was this inoviuiKuit wliu h 
evoked the cry of “ Back to the A^edas ” which is still raised by 
one scliool of nationalist opijjion. Idie otlier nioveT)ient, however, 
derived its inspiration less from tin* past than the future, and 
arose from the more materialistic dt^siie of those Imlian^.—yeaily 
increasing in number,—who had {ic(|uii<'<l a West('in education and 
AA^e>tern ideals, that the few thou>ands of aliens who mig-rate to 
India, for but a portion of their lives only, from a small island 
6.000 miles away, in order to direct the destinies of over '100 millions 
of peo]>le, should be dejuived of thcii- monopoly of power, and that 
contiad ovei' the cfxintry’-- affairs sliould l>e tiansterred t(» Indian 
hands. At the time wlien idea- of tliis lattiu* natur(‘ ti?’-t began to 
obtain -mue currency the obsmcle,- '\ith vlii'di fboy weie confi'onlcd 
were immense, not the It^asl of them being the unrivalled material, 
intellectual, and moral ^U[)remac\ which uas then lield amongst 
the ])eo])les of the world bv tlie nation- ot Fnrope,—and particu- 
laily by (Heat Britain. But dining tlie lii--t three decadi's of the 
AX ceiiturv a vaiiety (/I nu-toi.', con'.])n‘ed to reduce the prestige 
of the West siihstantially. As lar ]>aek as 1806 the rout of an 
Italian army in Abyssinia had juovidt-d the world with a speiua- 
ciilar demonsti’ation ot t In^ fact thai lMii op“aiis weie not necessanly 
invincible bv “ coloui'ed ' troop-, ami at tlie opening ot the new 
centurv Indians were puzzled to ohs(*rve that it was necessary for 
tlie mighty British Knijiire to (exert, a]»]>ar(mtlv. its whole strength 
for two ami a half years Ixd'oie it manag<Ml to suhdm* two small 
republics of sparse [lopulation and meagre le.-ources in South 
Africa. Even more 'ignilirant wert* lh(' (‘venfs of 10()4-()6, wdom 
India watched with Jistoni-dnmmi the victory of an (Iricntal nation 
over tlie European Bower wJiifdi (xreat Britain had for tlie previous 
half century consideied to he hei most formidahb' jival in the 
East. Tlie immense moial cllcct which the outi'ome of the ftiisso- 

‘ Reformist ’ in the same sense as was the Reformation in Europe, which 
was inspired jxudiaps ‘cs-s t-j a desire tor mnovution than liy tfie wish to 
restore the old truths in t iu u erifriiod siinpHeity. 
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Japanese War harl npori 'tlie peoples of Asia wa‘^ at the tiun^ itisuffi- 
cieiiily a])j)re(^iaterl in Kurland, where rivalry with Ttussia had 
become traditional and the rerently eoneliided An^rlo-Ja])anese 
Alliance had proved distinctly popular; but the influence exerted 
by this oecurreiK'e upon tlie development of the Indian nationalist 
moveuient was very «rea(, since it ^ave a strontr iTupetus to the 
alieady ^i'owin^»’ dis])osition ot tin* ediu'ated classc^s to exalt the 
achievements of Asiatic peoples in [tast au'es and to a>sert the 
suju'i'ioritv of the culture of India over that of Kurope. Moreover 
at ahotit this time th(‘ paowinii' industrialization of India, and the 
dissemination tliroutrhoii* tin* wlmle world of meclianieal inventions 
which had orip^inallv heen larsely eonfined to the countries of the 
West, hroucflit about a ‘rradual decdine in tlie pr^-‘sti^'’e that laces- 
ot Mui'Ojxsin origin had ue(piiied from tlie contio] whicii 
seientific diseover\' had gained tor them over the forces ot nature; 
for Oil the one hand it heyan to he rt^alized that tlie aeliievements 
ot Europeans in this diie<‘tion wvie oi'.S'rihly the result ineiely of a 
series nt histoileal at'eidents r-itlier than of atiy inherent superioiity 
on ilH'ir part, ami that, in an\ < ase where they had o])ened the 
way otliers mi^lit mtw t<dlow, with e(|ual or peihaps treater .siu oess; 
on tlie fhher hand, tis thi' ])roce'>se^ and method- (d the new iiidus- 
twal civili/ation were hroupdit imoe idosely hefoie tlie view ot those 
wlio were unai'cnstouM-d to llicm, ti.eir detects as well as their 
advanta<i-e-> heeame increa'^inoh- .ijiparcnt to the iutellig-ent 
obsiu'Vfi'. Thus, by tlie lie^-inninu' ot this centuiy, the iiietdiaiiical 
innovations wliich liad been intiodueed into India by tlie British, 
and vvJiu'li at timt s<*<'med -,0 m 1 i acuiou-, Jiad ]a*uu!i lo^e tlieir 
impres.sivmu'ss. 

But imjiortani liiou^h all the'-;** tart'Us were, the catastrophe of 
ItMI-bs, and the vaiiiUv ni m-w ide:!- to which it ^ave ris^^, was 
even more > 0 . Tiie tael tlial (ireat Britain emerii’ed vietoiious 
fiiuu the ordeal v as not neule* tod. hut Indian nationalists were 
(juiek to oiiserve that her whole "(icial and economic structure 
setumul to liavt* htaui ‘-liakeri (o ii> iouiidations hy it ; and tlie in¬ 
ability of tlie ])tM)))le-, ot Murojie as a wLole. wlio for tlie ])reviou8 
century at least had liccii tlie iiitellcctua] leaders (T the world, 
to settli' tJieir dillei eiices exei‘]>t by a eonfliet iiivolvinn' tlie slaiip-liter 
oi millions ot then liest uieii and iho i ripjiliiip- of theii resources 
for a ^^eneratiou, did not tend to stem the tide of disillusion con- 
eerin'iio- (In* whole ot Western eivili/ation whiidi was already flowiiio; 
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fltrongly. E(jiially striking in its effects upon the educated classes 
wa<s the declaration by the Allied I^owers of the objects for whit li 
they were contending, and ilie fact tliat India herself had plnved 
an important part in the strn,s»-o‘1e. The y)opnlar acce})lance in 
Europe of the doctrines of self-determination, and of the inherent 
ri^lits of wealv nations to control their own destinies, was eaf»'erly 
reciprocated in India by th(»se wlio considered tliat tbe existing 
system of administration brambal them witli tlie stigma of 
inf(‘riority, both at Imme a-nd abroad, and debaried tliem fiom 
assuming the degii'e of responsibility for llie administration of tbe 
aifaii's of their oa\ n compatriots to winch tluoT' abilities should 
have entitled them; and th(\s(‘ riblections were fnithm’ stimulat* d 
by the ofliidal diadaration in August lt)17 that llritisli policy in 
India would t henctdorward be based on tlie jirinciple (d the “ pro¬ 
gressive realization of res])onsible self-government,” and ” the 
increasing association of Indians in all bramdn‘S of the adminis¬ 
tration/' The (loyernment of India Act of Itlltl, which was the 
outcome of that declaration, might have gone far, tlien, towards 
satisfying Indian nationalist dimiands, ha-d not its working b(*cn 
pre]udiced at. the outset by tlu‘ wid(‘Sjiread indignation aroused by 
the shooting in the Jallianuala Hag-h at Amritsar, and by the 
non-co-operation movement dining the thria* subsequent years 
for which this incident was to a, larg(‘ d<‘giee responsible. lletween 
1 and ID'/T. sp(M tai-ular mani lesta-t ions id' Indian nationalism 
wme comparativady inficijuent, but th<' seli-confidcnce of tlu' inttd- 
ligentsia had been considerably in<*r(*ased by the demonstrations 
dining the four post-war yeai’s of iln* extent to whicli they weie 
capable of (Uilistiiig- the symjuithy and suj)[)ort ol the uneducated 
masses; and tlie funt that tlie vStatutoi'y (’ommission, whiidi was 
apjininttMl in the latter year to repoii, u])on th(‘ working id the Act 
of 1919, contained no Indian members, causml a iiUHwval of the 
agitation, vvhicb mav be said to bax^e gia-dually increased in 
strength and yidiime from tlom onwai'd until it culminated in the 
very serious events which characterized the period now under 
reviexv. XJnquestionably, nationalist sentiment has now' sjiread far 
and deej) tbroughoiit tlie whole structure of Indian society, and is 
capable of siimulatiiig an enthusiasm whicli cunnot but evoke ics- 
pect. Its oulstanding- (diarac-teristics may be said to consist in a 
passionate desire that Indians may he enabled to contrid their own 
destinies and obtain comjdete equality of status with representatives 
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of other natiojis and races l>otli at home and abroad, and in an 
inipaiienee of every o]>sta(de t]iut may ])e oneountered in the attain¬ 
ment of tliat ^oal. lmpati«n»co indeed eonstitnt(‘s bolh the chief 
emotional irnpnlse and the cljiof danger of tlie movement; for the 
military and stiategif^ problems to ’whieli we sliall have to dc^vote onr 
attc'iition in a, moimnit, and the social problems which will be dis¬ 
cussed ai. ilie beginning- f)f ('liaptei- 111, are realities wliicli cannot 
])(‘ ignored with imj)unity, and were the criid('r nationalist demands 
to be too j)romptly acceded to, and the collective enthnsiasm for 
ttie ideal to disinleg-rate in tlie face of the actual in the way which 
the liistory of oIIku- [)eoples slioW'; it i^^ a}>t to do, tli(*re would be 
grave likelihood that tlie countly would revert to the state of strife 
and inlemal disojihn- to winch its magnitude and diversity has 
always renderi'd it liable. 

b'or a land which possesses land frontieis stretching over so 
enoi'mous a distance a^ (1,000 miles, India is on the whole 
fairly wcdl sheltered fi'om external ioef>. No sin-ioim danger 
has arisen foi years at :iny part. ol the long sec-tion of lier boundaries 
that runs Nort liw at-ds and Westwards from the Burmese eoast to 
the gorge of the Indus. The barrier of the Jlimalayas provide" 
ample safeg-uaT-d against invasion from the direction of Tibet; 
indeed it is only by the (’luimbi Valley route that communications 
across this section of tin* frontier are at all jiraetii-able. Moreover 
the jiopnlalion of Tiliet is sparse, and representatives of the Tibetan 
Government appear to value the goodwill of India as a factor likely 
to be of service to lln'in in the ]»reN^‘l-^ .ition of their eomilry’s 
jealously guarded ]mn*e(*'^Nibil it v. Tlie only otlnu' St;ite ajan't 
from a jiortion of (tliina* with A\bieh India’s Nortliern frontiers 
are in contac t is Xc])al. end for mrne Ilian a <*eiitury the redations 
betvv(*en (he (wo countriC'^ have bemi cxtT-enu'lv cordial, for reasons 
which seem likely to be p(‘rinancnt, "inee they are ba"ed alike on 
grounds of sentiment and mntmil self-intei-i‘st, 

Tn the North Tlastei-ii corner of the Indian frontiers there are 
some praeti('able passes leading into the Province of Assam, though 
they are scarcely open and easy enough to afford the means of 
serious invasion. The border of Burma, however, marches for 
approximately 1,000 miles with that of China, and is not devoid 
of routes fit for considerable bodies of civilized troops. From time 
to time the peace of this section of the frontier has been threatened; 

* Chinese Turkestan. 

INDIA B 
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f()!‘ (lie l;i\vlos-iU‘,s^ ill Y"iniii:!ii li;is iiici'CM^ed dinin'^- Iho jncspid 
iin-(‘tilfd cdiid 1 (ions (d <li(' (’liinc'-o IJojMildio, and wliiK* stafe 

ot aftaiis rontinnns nii?ior incuiNions tnio J^ni'?n«*s(* t(‘iri(ory me 
always jiossildty lYoi' nni-.r we ioreet that al present ('hi?ia eon- 
laijis nnndan.s oi arnu'd s(»ldi(Ms; tliex aie, il ij?!n‘, a^ a 

] ult' divid(‘d l)ol!i pe(»p I a pli n-a !) V and in political alleoia?ice. ’oit, 
the tact ol iheii' existence cannot he i<jnoi-cd. Furtliei Sont!), 
Bninia man In'- loi son)(> ]()0 mill's ^^iIh hao'>. a p!o^'ince oj iMcncli 
] ndo-r'li I na. and llic)i tor o\ ei httll milt'- wHi Siam; Ion commnn!- 
catnms h(‘iv\eeii ]>uima and the-o two (oontiic- arc "carcols hrit*'!' 
than tho^a het\\c('n llnrnia and Ynnnan, ami the cliatice ol s('riou-; 
tioaMi' at i''inu' on tlieii ijontiei- is in an\ cn^*’ small, since their 
lelatitois with Initaia ate e\c(dh*i't. At tile '■[wao time, it is 
advisahle ti.) iioii' liial neither ltidu-('hina tmi' Siam is ly any means 
militarily iiiijuitent, sima* each maintains a < onsidtnahh' atmv and 
aFo a ti ai r-1<o ( e. 

Jt Would tln'feloie he a misiahe to tic'at tlie chain e- (d itnasion 
tiom the Aoitli and i'.ast as ton.-c .\ i sum t. It n howiwc'i to 

tile A (0 ! il- NYi'st ihal the' t'W's ot those 1 ovp(,|is.i hie tor the 

delema* ot tin' coiniiiN nsiialS tnin. Hot holme we c'lnha’k 
npon out desciiption of the vc'tw oomplex ptohlenis to which ! hi% 
tc'iiitoiy oiNc'-' rmo. ct i■^ cl.'d'.d']<> im diaw attention to mic' otlo'f 
daiio'er to whieh linlia is e\[»os,Ml. whic-h is li.dde to he* o \ ei locilo'd. 
Tills is the [los-ihil ity (d attac 1 . Iioni tin* sea d'iie hn'l that since 
th(‘ costahlishineii 1 ol llritish inlc' Imlia inc'- hei'ii ahh' to rel\’ tor 
the pioleciion c»j Jiei ec.ast^ upon wii.jl i h i co.o tom ( almost ihc' \\ hole 

peiiod, j.as hoeii the mio! tie i mix' in tno woihl, oh'C'itc--. the 

taer tliat slie is m-w ])ec'uliatly vulneitihh' liom this direetion. 
Her ■'C'a-Iicoiic' tiadc' tnh. and ;» vi'rx laipc- ])to]»oition oi her 
Wc'alth is eollectc'd into eeiities w'ith'n I'asx- dmtancc' ol the c'oast ; 
iinoc'ovei The Unv yexaj liailcont- s1h> ale I rotii the naxal 

point cd view not easilx' del ensihh-. It is ihetc-foie no I'xa e-o-c'j'a t loii 
to say that ach'cpaate naxal jocctec'tion is (''-scoitial to Imj’ existeme e, 
Tu thc^ last xvtiix tl'o e\ploit.^ id' the “ Finden loonolit tenor to 
laree sect ions .of tlie popuiolmn of the coastal towns, and rained 
serious disorpaii i/at ion of trade in jd.n-es far heyond the re:ic h of 
the coiiiptirat ix'ely iiisi^n itii ant xu'-^sid to wTiieh it xvas due.—thus 
amply demoiisfrutiiio' how e.csy ainl daimie-ino' even an isohited 
attack from tlie sea may p^'ovp. j\rnreov(U’ it sliould he noted that 
it took place at a lime w:n*ii tin* Hiilish HeiU was at its maximinii 
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, aiul \\1ipii t'VPii a h'oljtary laicler could not long* f^^cape 
its all-ci]!!)! aciiip- ^a i]). So 1 oji^‘ as India s conneciion with Great 
Bj'itain ])ersists a7Hl the naval ]>ower <d liie hiin])iie leinains 
ade(juate toi the dischai^e ol ii.'^ i e>pon.'il) lities, it is. .-.ale to -.ay 
that she need .‘-caicely eon''idei an invasion iroin the sea or any 
map)!' naval aition neai liei' coasts to he at all likely, though niinor 
laids upon her .siioi(‘s and u])on hei .-.ca-hoine ti attic niay he ex- 
jiected. lint should she (‘Vei lo-.e hei connection with the lliitisli 
Knijme and he tlnowj' on hei own le-ouiK's, hei ])iedicainent in 
tli<‘ lacc ol the attack-^ h\ fii-t-cla-.s iNaval )*o\\eiv \vhi( h her ^^-ealth 
aiid I in |)oi 1 a liCc niiplii piovoke can easily l>e iniapined. 

\\ V inii^l now letnin to eon''idei the pioldtun ol detendin^’ liie 
iX<u l l)-\\'cs| IhoniHU'. Jleie lie the pates tlironph which inv<tdinp 
peoph's ha\e ihiiuiuhoiit hi^loM peio-t r<i ted apaii; and auain into 
India - \e/\ lieait. The iM'edoni Jioiii inva.sjoij A\jii'h has jollow(‘d 
the c-i.i Id i-hnicnt ol tiic Ihin-li //oy, ha- tcntled To olditciale the 
nicijioi ot Ih'.-f lojiu (ciituio-s duiinn wJin h the countiy Avas 
iieAci he,, lioiii ih(‘ (hineei •) -’uhlen iiiupiion and des]>oilineiiT i>y 
tlie hcidt - or ('t Iitvai A.-ia. dNe\ ei thclc-s. ^ veix aiiioite the ed in a^ed 
t la-'e- wiih hit'll We-ieiii oit-al- aid pi oei e-'M (- oulltMik. the 
Jatcnr incn.M c tioni (la* A’ohh-\\<'-t is nfit t-A'ci looted ; aJid in 
countie-- \i]]ae<'- throneheiii the laiol tlic dicad \\ hi' li tlie'-t* 
niaiandt.:- iii-piitMl is -hll \i\idly iccalletl. Tioteovci iht' lot 
that tilt' inhaliitants ot the htiitl- A\hich lie hcNond Intlia'- Aoith- 
\\h'-t Tiontici aic nio-tlx of the Muslim latlJi ('Xejei-.c> a coiisj- 
deiahlc infiueiKc n])oii the ciiiituits ol Indian ptditic-. At ]'!e-t'nt, 
file eates ui hie \ ort li-W’e-I, eiunded as tht'V .n c hy a peweiful 
ann_, h.ontd and ojeaii/<'d in a< coi<laucc witii I'lit'-h Ti.idnions 
and e\p^'Mt■tlce, -eeni -eciiiely Inrked apaii -t tlic ]i(w>i])ility <>1’ 
violatnui. Him the ihein-el\es jeuiiin.—a tact ol Avhidi the 

couiiMA leceivt'd a -haip i"niimlci dtpiiiLi' the ytnii uiidei ie\i(ov; 
and to Leej) iii(>m eio-ed apaiiisl foieipii iiivadeis is a tii.sk AAlnhh 
Avij] alw.iv- he oii^ ot the piiniaiA' iddipation- ol any (hjA ci nnient 
A\ iiK ii hiles i ndia. 

'Idle piidihuii- of tile AoMh-^^’e-t Fiontim may luoadly speakiiie- 
he -aid to !tt‘ ot iwtt kind-, tlic i nt ei nat itmal and the trihal. Idie 
intei nat ioiial piohltuns arise t'loin the udatitms betAVemi the (hivern- 
mtmt ot Iiidm and the thiee tort'ipn poAAei-, Ihu-ia, Atphanistan 
and Kussiih AAliich in addition to Great llritain are in varying 
deo lee- iiiteiested in this eoiner of the world. ForTiinately lela- 


n 
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tioiis with TV'i'sia iviiiain salisfactory. The inliabitaiits of 
Afghanistan, however,—although she is not a densely ]) 0 })nlated 
country and her lesources are undeveloped,—are belligeianit, 
restive and physically formidable, and large sections of them have 
from time to time rendered but nominal allegiance to their ruler 
and in fact conducted themselves as independent units in hostility 
to India. Moreover as recenfly as 1919-20 the Government of 
India was engaged in a war wilh the Ivingdom as a whole. A 
state of confusion ])revail(*d throughout the country during most of 
lft29 as a lesult of the abdication of King Anianullah, and the 
usurpation of Bacha-i-Saqao. The British (Jovernment withdicw 
tlieir representative fiom Kabul during the usurpation and main¬ 
tained steady neutrality throughout the Civil War. Dining 
the subse([uent year oiaterc'd Govtuainumt was gradually ](*stoi'(‘d 
under King Muhammad Nadir Shah, and tliere seems geiiuiTie 
rt'asoii now for beli(‘ving that Imlo-Afglian relations have been 
satisfactorily re-establish('d. Tlie intcr(‘^( oi Itussia in the 
North-West Fjontier is natuially more indiieet thaii that of 
Persia and Afg}iani>tan, since at no j)oint are her own borders in 
contact with it; and were it not for Ion* magnitude, strmigth, and 
international imjiortance, there would be no reason foi- consiilering 
her in connection witli Indian frontier j)roblem8 at all. But while 
she was under the Czarist system ot Goveinment, her atapiisitive 
designs in (kuitral Asia, and her relations witli Afghanistan, and 
even Persia, aroused a good deal of alarjji amongst those res])on- 
sible for the administration of the Indian Empire; and although 
the establishment of the Bolshevik rc(jinie in 1917 dej)rived her 
ot some territory, more })i‘estige, and almost all her inter¬ 
national connections, the fact that her new sy.^tem of Govern¬ 
ment is out of harmony with that of the rest of the world, and that 
one of its distinctive features has been intensive anti-British pro¬ 
paganda, has not made for easy relations with India and indeed 
has led on occasions to vigorous diplomatic protests. But the recent 
resumption of Anglo-Bussian relations has brought about some 
relaxation of the tension which had previously existed. 

We may now^ turn to the tribal a.spect of the North West Fron¬ 
tier problem. This derives fioin the faej that North of the Gomal 
river the administrative bordei of the Indian Empire does not 
coin(;ide with the political bonier, oi‘ “ Durand fane ”, and that 
the region between tfie < wo,—known as “ trans-border ” territory, 
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—is inhabited by groups of semi-noniadic and bellicose peoples -who 
hiUierto have never proved amenable to adininisi rative metbods 
of any kind, and are in close <‘ultural rcJationsliij) with similar 
tribal groups living beyond the political border altogether. The 
extremely intractable nature of these peoples is largely explained 
by their environment, wdiich consists of desolate, mountainous 
country in which rainfall is scanty and the meaUvS of subsistence 
uncertain. The resuL lias been tlie development of a race of excel- 
J(uit physique and great jioweis of endurance, wliose inilitary 
efficacy has been vast! inejeased witliin comjjaratively recent times 
as a result of tlie ile\eloj)ment of modern firearms, and who have 
been accustomed from time immemorial to sujiplement (heir scanty 
food su])j)lies by organized raids upon the mor(^ fmtunately situated 
but less hardy peoples living in the settled Districts on the plaint 
below. To understand the nature of the admiuistrative prohiems 
for which these jioojde are responsible a shoit geographical anii 
iiistorical description of tlie Frontier territory is required. 

As tlie term is commonly understood, the No]th-A\'est Frontiei 
means the whole tiacl of eouniiy vhich juiis from tlie Hindu Kush 
down to the Arabian Sea, including tlit‘ Koitl'-A\'est I'hontier Prov¬ 
ince and llaliichistan. This territory, in addition to the wild 
tlaushordt'r n'giou which we liave already d(‘scribe(l, coiifaiits, in 
the Frontier Piovince itself, fiv(‘ administm'ed or “ settled 
Districts, ioLU of whicli lie to the West of the Indus, while tlie 
flfth, or Hazara District, is Eastward ot it. Stietching all alorig 
the AVestern fringe of these adniini^tfued Districts, and thrustinjL 
forward here and there into traiis-hordei- teriitory,—as in tie 
Atalakaiid, tlie Khyher, Kurram, an<I Tochi valleys, at, Eazmuh. 
and along the Zhob Hoad wbieh runs South of AA^aziristan,—aie 
cantonments or ])osts held by regulars, militia, frontier eonstabulaiy, 
or khassadars; whilst at the North and South respectively of the 
long chain (if defences vstand tlie great military settlements ni 
Peshawar and Quetta. 

The trans-border tribes are in (‘ominuiiication wuth each oth^^r 
from North to South,—as well as with the tribes beyond the Durand 
Line altogether,—and military operations against any one of them 
are apt to produce sympathetic effects among the others. And 
containing as they do some of the most magnificent fighting men 
in the world, it is only picked and highly trained troops 
who can compete with them on anything like equal terms in their 



own liills. Tliey are believed to nnmber nearly three millions, of 
whom ai leas! half are males, and of ihes(> a1 least hoO^OOO aie 
reg'uj'ded as fig-liting men. Their armanmnt has vastly increased 
within recent yeajs, and even in 1920 there were estimated to be 
about I40,()00 modern rifles in tjibal territorv. At ])resent it is 
believed that the number must be at least 220,000. The Mabsuds 
alone can arm ettectively about 14,(100 out ot a total of 18,000 
fighting men, and the Wazii’s 15,000 out of 27,000. It will thus 
be ctbvious that the milit'ajy probhmi created b^ ilie gc'ogiaphv and 
inhabitants ot tiie hiontiei i> of th(‘ utmost gra\it\' and jm])()i‘tance. 

lran'"border t(uritory may be dixided into two ])ortions in whicli 
conditions aie ralhm difteiamt. t tne i> the tract xvJiich stieiclies 
from Aoitli ot the Kabul rivet, and the other that hi'twecm tht' 
K.ahul and the (iomal lixtus. The relations lad ween tlo* liidtan 
(Tov’ernmcmt and (lie jidhcs inhahiting' the fiist oi ihest' poi t ious have 
in rt'ceni yeais been laiily satistacioiy. ('hiets like tlu' Mehlai of 
( hit 1 al, the iSawah ot Dir, and tto* \\ all ot Swat ma\' on occasion bo 
res])ons]ble fo]’ intei-tribal tighting, Ijiit generally s])eaking thev 
desire iiiendlx relation- with India. Tiade ladweim this -eetion of 
ti ans-lKU'dei lands and India is aeti\(‘. and tin* Sxxai Kixer canal 
ha- piovided land and emjdoymmit lot manv liardv sjiiiits who 
inig'iii otherwise ba\(‘ indidgi'd in IcSs inmnent nn'aiis oi caiiiing 
llieii lixeliliood. I)ul in iiic SmOhoin poiliou .i/iri-tan. ioi 
exam]d(>, until vcjy icccntiy picseiited a diffcicnt prohlein. Its 
})eu[»]e aic tanati- al and intr.ictalde (o a d<‘gioo. and liaxc c(»nie h -s 
undei Ib-itisli inftuenoc than any ollim gi-'al t i\i ii s-b( o dci tube, 
lletneeii 1S.)2 aiid the jicriod coxcied by otti picxKnis icpoit, that 
is to -ay, excluding, t«u the moment, tlie event- oi the \(‘ai 1040-41, 
vlii'ii will sljoialy ])e do-ciibod in (bdail,—tlu* Imbaii (»o\m ii iinmt 
(*on(lurU*d no less than s(‘\entee]i aetise opmat ion-agai n-t Tloon, llii' 
mo-t leceiit ot which, namely the eampaigii (d lOiO, was al-o the 
ni(»st dt‘sj)erate and co-tiy m tjje whole Instoiv <d the hhoiitiei'. As 
one g' 0 (‘S fiom Aoith to South witliiii the ti aiis-hordcu' eountiX', one 
finds that the constitution ot tilbal society glows for (he most pait 
more nndiscijdined as mio ajipusielies AVaziristan, wheie, until the 
last few years, a state of chaotic licence ])revailed in whieli every 
man was a law nnlo himself, and a well-aimed hullel was more 
effective" than any coiisideiation of light or justice. 

The ordinary daily business of frontier administration consists 
in the maintenance of reasoiiahle relations between the Govern- 
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iiMMii of Tn(1i:j and the IjaD'.-Lordor fiif^es. Tlio prohleui parily 
<lijdoiiiatjo, —-or, as if calh'd in Tinlia, ])o]ili<'a] ".- and [)arfl\- 
inilitajy. d’lio ])o]ifioal officois o-iiido (lu* Tril)es a-^ far a^ limy caJi 
alony flit' ])atii of })ea(‘(‘ and fi iondl ino^- ^itli India, file 

\aiiou> armed civil 1oj(<'s, sijpjioit(Ml I»y ti-oop^. <jand hy 1o r(*[)(d 
laids o! niori* scrioim ajj'^ V(‘ actions. Tlo' military hi'toiy of 
the i'i'(inti('r lum l)e(m adc([nat(dy wiilleii mou' than ojice, hut its 
political " liistcny siill remains ( omparal i\'( ly nncln on ich'd. 
The la! o<>r (jne^t ion>; ol diphmiac \ ar(*. ho\v<n<*r, jicculmilv in’cic'.!- 
iny and iiistimlive, owiny te tin' imjxirtant place which the 
maintenanc(' ot a sound ]xdic\ in tin* Xoith-W'est ]'’roiitier must 
al\sa\s tak(‘ anionp' the jireoccupations of any Indian tioveimnent. 
l']v(Ui Ix'ioK' the ( oil,ipse of 1 lie Sikh jatwei- in thi' I’niija-h in IMH.—- 
which aave tin' Jliitish adiiect inteit'st in the froiitii'i.—the thicat 
of an invasion hy .\ap(»leon, and the an hitious desion> of ihe 
Jinipcroj I'aul o| Jfn-.>ia, had caim(*d the adm i n ist la loi s of Ilntidi 
India to look anxiously tow aids the oi th-^^'e''t. And the valnahle 
])ail ])la\ed in the history of the Indian Ian]>ii(' hy the Iniio line 
of d ivl i no-ii i'hed “ p(d it icals,’’ starline- fjom Mahtdm and 
j'iljiliinstoiK', who toi the past thie<' or tmii e-nei at ions have hi'en 
hotli tin' instillments and makers oj tnmtii'r ])olicy. ])ciha])s Us 
yet iimiitliciently a])}»r(*( iated. The ditficnl t ies and danoei>; of ilie 
siliialioi) weic at limt immense. 'Fin' li’ontier liiie inhejiteil fjom 
the Sikhs was cpiite haphazaid and indefinite: tlieie in existence 
no (dear policy, or system of und(*i st.indinc-s oj- ap-ieements; and 
1(H' a whoh' pi'in'rat ion llritish adniini-t i at ion was based on tlie 
jtriiiciph' ol non-inf (‘idei ('net' in i In* troiihled affairs acioss the 
boidt'r. e\(‘e])t when fleetiiip- punitive es[)editions against individual 
trilx's hecann* impel at ive. jliit the advaiKO of Uns.s,ia in (Vntral 
Asia during' tht' Sevt'iities of h(sj ct'niuiv. and certain .sng'g'(*sti\'e 
event'^ in Afgdianistan, hrouadit to a head the dispute which had 
for some time been brewing- between tiie sujiporters of the rival 
iorwai'd " and ‘‘ close bordei' " policit's, and iiltimateh' led to 
a detinii(' (diange ot method. Sir Kohert Sandi'inanks sli-iking 
sncc('sv in conciliating tlu' hitherto hostile JIaluch tribes in ilie 
South had sng‘gest('(l the possibility ot esinblishing fiiendlier rela¬ 
tions with th(' tribi'sjuen as a whole, and the imp(»itance of doing- 
so, or at b*ast of having ^ome surer means of asi'ertaining what 
was hap|)ening on the frontier hills, w*as ohvions at a time when 
there was reason to fear that military operations AVest of the 
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administrative border might become necessary. The essence of 
Sandeman^s system was friendship with and support of the tribal 
chiefs so long as they behaved well, and the provision of employ¬ 
ment for the tribesmen in the police, or levies, so that they might 
have material incentives for suj)portiug ])eace and order. A part 
of Baluchistan was taken under direct British control, and British 
influence was established throughout the rest of the country. The 
first siej) in tJie new ireatnumt of frontier questions as a whole was 
ihe establislnnent of the Khyber Agency in the Seventies, and this 
ied, through various singes, io ljor<l Ourzon's famous policy. But 
ihe setthunent did nol aitetu})! lo undertake all that vSandeman had 
ac]iiov(‘d in Ihiluchistan. It has in fact been well described as a 
mixture of ilie Sandeman and close bordcT ” systems. The 
tribesmen were ])aid to protect their own country and the Indian 
border, an<l regular troops were willidrawn fj-om advanctul positions 
and replaced by tribal militia. But there was no occupation of 
t I'ibal country and no atteiiq)! at any administration, however loose, 
up to tlie ])urand Tiino except in the Wana, Tochi, and Kiirram 
^ alleys, where an informal administration on lines suitable to 
tribal conditions proved successful. Thus the North-West Frontier 
V as not ‘‘ kSandemauised ” ])y Lord Curzon. Until 1914 this policy 
served its jnirpose fairly well, hut amidst the unrest created hy the 
(ireat War the (birzon system, like so many othei institutions, col¬ 
lapsed. All tiiiougli ilie AVai- it was a (piestion, at any rate in 
\\ azirisian, of holding on gnumly and waiting for better days. 
And the third Afghan War, which broke out in 1919, sent along 
lire whole frontier a new wave of unrest wliich broke in Waziristan 
in the bitterest and most determined fighting wliich the Government 
(>f India have ever liad to undertake on the Frontier. When peace 
wavS restored it was realized that the time had come to fry to settle 
ihe “political” part of the Frontier problem permanently, and 
ihat the atteiiqit should begin in the obi storm-centre, Waziristan. 

The system t.lius ado])led is in the best meaning of the word a 
forward ’ policy, lor it is a policy not of military conquest, hut 
(d civilization. Since 1920, fine bigb roads have been driven 
ihrough the hills of Waziristan, linking the trans-border posts 
with military posts in the rear, and tribal levies, or Jchassadars ,— 
tinding their own rifles and ammunition,—have been enrolled with 
the ultimate object of policing the country. Thus the spirit of 
self-reliance and responsihilify among the Wazirs and Mahsuds 
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should he kept alive, whilst the new cultural and economic forces 
will it is hoped gradually eradicate the causes which for centuries 
have made murder and robbery the most characteristic activities 
of these virile and in many ways attractive people. We shall 
revert in a moment to describing what actually took place in this 
legion during the year under review, since we should hrst glance 
at the existing system of border defence in order to complete this 
part of our survey of the Frontier. 

The Civil Defence Forces of the ISTorth-West Frontier Province 
fall into two main groups,—those which are established on the 
settled side of the border and those which are definitely trans- 
frontier corps. Of the former, there are first the village pursuit 
partiesj or chigftds, who are obliged both by law and by custom 
to turn out for defence or pursuit whenever a raid occurs. Govern¬ 
ment provides the villages in areas liable to be raided with a 
certain number of rifles, for purposes of defence, but does not 
attempt to supervise the chighas or enrol them in the service of 
the Crown. To co-operate with these chighas when more prolonged 
operations are necessary, selected members of the village communi¬ 
ties are in ceitain areas organized into l(;vies, drawn from the samr* 
sources as the chighas, but jdedged to full or ])ait time service, ami 
receiving arms, am munition, and pay from the Indian Governmem. 
either directly or through the local Jchans who often act botli a- 
officers and organizers of the corps. 

The District Police exist on the border just as in every other 
part of llritish India, but the unsettled conditions there render it 
necessai\ tor tliein tu be better armed; otlieiwise their work diffei-’ 
little from that of tlie J^oliee elsewhere. In addition, however, 
there exists the peculiar and vitally important force known as the 
Frontier Constabulary, This serves as a link between the Police 
and the regular jnllitarv f'orees, its main fuuetioii being to 
prevent raids and capture raiders and outlaws, to patrol the 
border and eiibiire the safety of roads and comnnmications generally. 
Its officers are ineinhers of the Indian Police seconded from their 
own service. Though its posts are mainly on the edge of 
administered territory, many of its operations take place across 
the border. 

The Trans-Frontier Civil Corps are three,-—the Kurram Militia, 
the Tochi Scouts, and the South Waziristau Scouts. The Kurram 
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Miliiia is a for(‘e mainly iMJsed locally to pic.servc oider in ilie 
Ivnnani Valley, which is oal\ a seiui-adminisleied aiea. The 
Tnclii Scouts aiul ih(' South AVaziiistau Scout" aie iuhuuled to as^i.vt 
lii’(li,"h political coiitj-ol in iShuth and Souih Waziiisian ii‘~ 
;>])t‘ctively, and to ])reyent laidin^- thi-ongdi Waziiihlan into the 
sellled districts, Tliey HHU-uil ojily a veiy small propojtion ol‘ lo{‘al 
trihe^meu,—none in South AVaziristan. All three corps are ofheered 
hy lirili^h otliceis ."(‘conded fj-om regimeut> of th(‘ Indian Avm^ . 
In addition, two <uli<u' ionc", nlio^e hnnlioiix, and oi ga n izat ion 
ar(' not (h">iniiiai t(> tin' le'^l, uajuii'e nnuition. uanndy llie Ztio!) 
Alilitia and the t'hitial Scout.'. 

The are liihal lcvi(" laised lor the Agtuiey tracts to 

act as })oli(e and to ])iotect communications through tiieir tribal 
territory. They are more highly ])aid than the Le^ u'". tin* Ihdicig 
<)r the (\ui"tahulary, ])arlly hecau."<* they havt* (o find all tlieir 
mill", ainniunition and (‘ijuipment, and ]»artl\ Ui oidei to atliaci 
the hest Tuen to the "('ivi<a* and to ."ccure theii good helnniour atid 
liiat oi then iellow trihe>nien hy h'ar ot ])ectiniai\ lo"". Hither¬ 
to. tliey havt> been eiujdoxcd only in tln^ Khyhei Auenc\, on the 
Moliliiand hoidci in the Koliat ihi" -■ thioui:‘h whieh juii" the load 
lioni lh'"ha\\ar to Kohat. tin* lo'Xt Htilnh Di-tiict to tin* South.-- 
and in \Va/i 1 i"t .in. uheie tin* letiL’th ot the new cniiini un n a 1 iou" 
and load' inalo'' it in*<-C'-arv to fniph>v o\ or hotll) naoi. 

AV e must now endeavoui to descrita*. troin the niilitaiw ]>oinT of 
A’iewg tlie giaxe and complicated sejies ot e\ent" whicli toolv place 
on tin* l‘]onti(*r dining tin* 'Uiumei '-| tlie immioii undci ic\n*w.*' 
The trouhh' hegan tn lh*>;ha\vai on tin' ‘J->id oi Apid, w ln*n "criou< 
noting hioka* out U' ic"Ult o! the mic"! (d memhet' id the piovtii- 
cial C'ongress (.'ommit1<‘e. A llritish desjiatch rider was killed in 
the ( oumc oi tin* d i"l iirha necN, and two jdaloon- ot tiu* Itoyal 
Gatliwal Ititle' -innved 'igU' oi <1 i."aItfau ion and n'tn."(‘d lo o/icy 
orde?.". Dining' tin* niin* <la\'; prior to tlie dth <d ATax tioop' weie 
withdrawji ironi the < ity altogether, and attei it wa." o(eupi(*d tlie 
^iination ri'inained "O ten^e tliat oidniarv administration was diitieuli 
to Ie-(*sta]dis]] and maintain, and eventnally, in .Viigust, martial law 
liad to he nnj)ost*d and ke]it in tom* until tlie tolhixxing January. 
Almost imiuedia1(*ly altei tin* oeeuiiein-e oi tin* lh*"hawar liots, 


* The iiolitical aspect uf those occurrences will he discussed in Chapter D. 
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symptoms of unrest he^aii to be miiiiifested all along the b'ronlier 
from JIazara District to Deni Tsmail Klian. Tbe Mob man (K werp 
the first tribal group to react, and early in May a large liody ot tbem 
urider tbe leadeisbij) of tbe Tlaji of Turangzai advanced tbe 

bolder North of Sbabkadi’, with tbe oliject of descending on I’esha- 
uaj'. Tbe Ilaji ot Turangzai, it may be mentioned, is a lelativo })V 
marriage of Abdul (tbattai Kban, tbe leader ot tbe nottuiou'' ‘‘ Ded 
Sliii’t ” organization in tbe Fi-ontier Pi-ovince and an important 
office bolder in tbe local (.Vmgrc'^s Cdommittee. From tbe fitli (d 
May until tbe IJOtii ot June tlie Mobmand wbi( b at times 

r(aicbed a strength Oji over LbOOU men, lemained lurking- iji caves 
just across tlie l)or(ler, and throughout tbe whole ])erif>d was fre- 
qmuitly attack(‘d by the Itoyal Air Force. A militaiy toice was 
al'>(; stationed at S}t.ibka<lr to [uevent tb(* hishiai mo\jng down 
into I'esbaAvar Distiict, Ibd'ore the end ot Tniie tlie tribesmen, 
di '■couijjged by tbeii' inability to advam e, bv bungiM'. and In 
the iiileii'^iNe bombing lo w]ii(li tlcn' bad been snltjecicd, bad 
dwindled to lialf its original ''ize. Dii tbe ‘J‘Jud it itad become 
]n)>sil)](> to bnng direot pn'^-'U'c to ]»par upon tlie \'illa£i<‘' to which 
the /usA/.i’// btdoiiged, and bomiong ullimaiums we’i' ''•>ued; but 
as a iaig’c pan of the l<]'<hhu ii.id tli^persed h\ tbe dJil., lit aefiou 
ag-aiii>t the N'lllage- wan mu i.dsen. 

(tiller trihev along ihe f’lonlitu, bowevci. Imd meaiivlub' been 
seriomly inter ted by tlit‘ gtuieial unrest. During tbe -n-ond week 
in May liinildc suddeiiK' broke out in Waziii'-tan. (hi tia' lltli, 
a loice ol Madda Khcl and Kbiddai Kbel A\ azm, ahnnr 4.01)0 
strong, attacked Datta Kbel —Bova Fort aKo bt'ing '-ni])ed ai 

by about 1 .‘JOO Dauis on the same da}. Tiie Wazir hi'^'Jthdr met 
witli a stout lesi'tance from Datta Kliel Fo'^t. and the detem e was 
suppo] led h\ atiacKs of aii<‘i.Ot. (hi the 14tb, lb(‘ ti’bal villaee> 
we't' heavily boj/ibed b^ the Ifoyal Air Fbu'ce and tli(‘ /o'7//to; di^- 
per^ed (liai evening. Jin' ///c/Zz/.x made tlieir submi'sidii eailv the 
nc\T da}', and the ariival (d lli(‘ Itazmak column on tbe atteinnon 
ot \\ie loth < oTujdettnl tb(' discrunfitlire of tbe bosiile tribesmen in 
tbi. region. J lit* nt'xt r^ertous event took ]»lace on tbe ‘Joth of ^la}', 
when there was a riot at Marrlan. near Pesliawar. in tbe couist' of 
which ^Ir. Mtiipliy, Assistant Siiperinteiideiit of Folict', w'a> kilbul; 
and a deplorable iiicideut oecurred in Feshawar itself on the -‘list, 
when as a result of tbe av-cidenfal discharg-e of a t ide by a soldier 
staudiiig at one of tbe military po.sts in the city, two children were 
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killed and a woman wounded. Great excitement flubsequently 
prevailed, and some hours after tlie accident had taken place a 
parU of Bi’itish troops jiassinj^ along a street was molested by a 
crowd and had to open lire in self-defence. The last week of May 
also saw a disquieting situation North of Shabkadr, where an TTtman 
Khel lashkai', after crossing ihc Swat river, had established itself 
in the Jindai Khwar Nullah, from which it was only ejected on 
the iOtli of June by regulars and scouts, after having been demo¬ 
ralized by repeated attacks from the air. 

But of all the difficulties of the yeai, those })rovided by the 
incoirsions of the Afridis were tlie most serious. The first attack 
0(X'urred in June. Between the Jlst of May and the Jrd of June 
an Afridi lashhdr amounting to well over 5,000 men advanced 
down the Ba!'a. and Bazar Valleys and assembled in the eav(‘s on 
the Western edge ol the Khajiiii and Aka Kliel plains: and on tin* 
night of the d/oth dune aboirt !.\000 of them invaded I’eshawar 
District and a considerable number actually leached the outskirts 
of tlie city. Wlien att:icked in strength the next da\ both by 
ground ti'oops and from th(‘ air, tlu‘v were forced to withdraw 
into the hills without having actually acdiieved any mateT’ial 
result from their raid, but the fact that they had managed 
to slip through the defences and advance lapidly right up to theii- 
objeetive, at a time when aeute tension |>revailed in l^eshawair 
itself, wais extiemely dis(|uieting, and gave the authorities (uiuse 
for anxious 3cfle( ti()n. Throughout June and July a number of 
otlier nnj)leasant incidents occurred. On the 9t,h and lOth of 
June the hJontier Constabiibuy were in eonfliet wdth a small 
laslil'ar in the ilazara Di'itriet, and at about this time a considerable 
number of hostile tribesmen weie on the move in IJtman Khel 
country, and had t.o he attacked by aejoplanes. On tin' 2‘diid tlie 
village of Akbarpnta in the IVshawuir District, was raided by a 
party of Afridis disgtiised as Fi-ontier Oonstabnlaiy, and a similar 
raid was made on a village muii' Mai dan on the IJth of duly. 
Tbrougbout almost t h<* whole of July serious trihal disl urbanres 
were also in progiess further South. On the 7ih a lai^hhar drawn 
from certain s<a lions ol the, i\Ialisuds inhabiting the Sliakiu and 
Maidan areas ass.ailed the scout post at Soiarogha, and later the 
post at Ahnai Tangi ; and foj‘ bS days the Boyal Air Force was 
almost coiitinualh' engaged in attacking this Mahsud hishlcdr and 
the villages from which it had assembled. On the 10th the Kazmuk 
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column moved up to Taudu China and on the 23rd to Ladha, after 
fightinj^ two successful minor actions near the former place. From 
the 14th the hostile sections, subjected to diject pressure by the 
bombing of their villages and the approach of tlie Column began 
to submit; and by the 2Tth tlie last of the Mahsud sections had 
suricjidered. 

Meanwliile, however, turthoi- tr(ju])le had been brewing among 
the Afridis, and on the 1st ol August a jirtja was held at whieli 
it was decdded to launch another attack on Peshawar. Within 
seven days a lash lair at least 5,000 sti ong had been raised, and 
on the night of tin* 7/Hth August a hirge party again succeed(M{ 
in eluding the troops who wer<; waiting for them and entering the 
District. The next night they were reinforced by another part.y, 
a/id on the morning of the 0th it was estimated that there were 
at least 2,000 armed Afridis in close pioximity to the city,— 
mostly in the orchards and gardens on the Southern side. One of 
them actually managed to get into the cantonments,—where he was 
shot,—and during (In* course ol the aftejuoon they inflic*ted casual¬ 
ties on a delachment of cavalry which was ])atr()lling one of the 
neighbouring villages. Ac(ion was taken against them both b\ 
ground troops and aeroplanes, which also attacked the villages in 
the llara and Waraii valleys which had allow'ed the lashkar to 
})ass, but despite this iv substantial body of Afridis maintained 
Ihemselves in the country round about Peshawar for several days, 
and caused a good deal of damage and confusion; the railway line, 
for example, was breached in one place, a Government store was 
hurnt down, and small parties even approached the city walls. 
But by the 12th, harassed by the operations conducted by the mili¬ 
tary and Air Force, and discouraged by the absence of support 
from other tribes, the Afridis began to realize they bad no prospect 
of success, and three days later almost all of them had filtered 
back over the border. It is believed that, before descending upon 
Peshawar, they had made strenuous attempts to enlist the support 
of the Alohmaiids, the Orakzais, aud the Chamkannis; .and had 
they been successful in this, the results niiglit have been extremely 
fierious. But the Mohmaiids did not move at all, and the action 
taken by the other two tribes w'as not effective. Some Massozai 
Orakzais did indeed attack Badama Kurram Militia Post on the 
night of the 9/l()tli, and continued to snipe at it until the 11th; 
nnd on the 12tli a party of Chamkannis made an assult on 
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Maiiosani l*osf ; hut l)Oth attac ks were heatc*]) off hy the militia 
and the c/i t f/h(/s, and the liostile tribal sections were sn})se(|nen tly 
punislied and foj'ced to submit by air attacks. 

With the failure of the second Afridi attempt to enter Pesha¬ 
war, tile most danoei'ous phase of th(‘ Frontier distTirbances nuiv bi^ 
said to have been over ,—thouijh it should be noted that it was tln^ 
welc'oine eiven to tlie invaders by the villae-eis aioiind the city 
that finally decidtal the authorities, on the lolli of Au^ai^t, that it 
Was iK'ce^^ai'A' to ("'tablish mai'tial law. A (‘vertheb^'^s, t hi'oULi'hout 
Any list a-tid Septeinbei, ihe atniospheie leniained veiw' strained. 
On the L^oth of Auynst a depbnalde incident oc( iiTied at Han'O], 
in the South, whi're tlt(‘ ant Inn it it*,v had been inlorni<*d that a 
notoiious iiuilhili who toi' some time had been toniinii the neieh- 
bouihood incitine- the iiibe''men to insui rect ion. intended to hold 
a meetiny; a small toici* wa^ aecoidinylv <1e-'j)atch(*d to .^nppie-^s 
the ])i'oceedinyand duriny the di''CU'"'ion whii-h took placi* aitei 
it,? aiiival a Midden and treachei’ous attack was made upon it. and 
('aptaiii A''h<‘ioft and ('i<j:ht men weie killed. A 'Cnck* dete.ii 
howt'\(*i was inflicted on the as^.-dlants. who lo-i o \-m TH kiliod 
and wounded ami SO piivoiiem A senous >iinat!o!i aUo jii(*\a!led 
in the Kipiam tiiitil w »*! 1 on into September, a re>iilt of lepi'ated 
assaults made b^■ Atyban t)abeMii*Mi tjoni Kho^i ;,nd llaiiol. 
The areas i h ietl\- aft«*< t(‘d w t*n* around Kha i hodt i a nd in tin* Pciwai 
Kotal. An incui->i(tii into the valle\‘ wa-> ]t!e\a*nted i>\' ih.- 
yallantry of the militia and villayc < Ihouyh foi' a short time 

the position was so dillienlt that ihi' miliiai'N ha<! lo lie called iip-n 
tci as-iime eoTilrid. d"iM‘ Iribesii.en finally dispoi-f'd on tin- Idth oi 
Sepi enibtu'. 

The ai'tivitiev of the Poyal Air Force ov(*i tribal teriitory 
betw'een i^^ay !ind September nndoubtedlv assisted yr(*ath- towaids 
the filial restoration of order. Duriny (‘aeb <d’ tlie twelve tribal 
outbreaks wliiili oieurnnl, aii-eraft were emjiloyed in the fii'st 
instance by threat, and sTd>>e((uen11 v if n(‘ces>arv bv lioiidiini;' opeia- 
tioiis, to briny abou< the disjieisal of the hisJiltirs . In ,i(hF(ion, 
throuyhout the whole period, all hostile ar(*as in tribal territory wmie 
continuously reeouuoitred. This air action, combined with 
precautionary moyements of land forces, preyeiited these spoi'adic 
ouihreaks from assuminy the more serious ])roj)oi tion.s to which 
otherwise tliey would probably have attained. Only four of the 
numerous tribal sections involved had lieen sulijeeted to air action 
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againiLeir villages heioie, and its deleireiit efteet was eoii.^i- 
dej al)](*. 

IJui ing Mk* w1i<) 1(‘ ])eii()(l covered l)y tlie-a* various 1i il'al risings 
and incHi-i,,n-, llo' <ro(ij)v had ;ilso if* he ^\i(hdY einjdoyed in lielping 
tile ( ivi! aulliorities to Ujdiold the administration llii'niigdutut the 
settled Dishicts in the ih-ovince. The situation in Pe-hawar 
i)i-t liel in ]»aiticulai j*n)ved extrcimdy difficult to liandli*. and 
from the middle of May tioop- iiad to he kept almo>t eontinually 
on tlie throughout it. 'J'lie ta^k of the military was usually 

to '^uiiouitd d i''allect(Ml touiis and \illag‘es under cover ot darlcncss, 
in ordci that the (ivil oliictu'^ miL’lit alfc( l anests at dayhiealv: and 
iie(jiicnily it piovcd neccs^aiy to maintain conhni'; round (‘ciities 
ot d I'a tie* t ion it)j dav'- at a tmu*. The admini"! rat ion ^\a'. much 
handica]>iM>(l, m dealing with tlu' di^tuihances on the k'lontier 
duiiiig’ the yiai, h\ tin* fat t lliat tlieir causes were di-linctly 
uiiMsual; toi ne\t'i la'inir.—c\c(>pt pos^ildv to some extent in Ihlh. 
—laid any of (he i n n ii nim a hlc Msni^> ni tliis n'giou heen (df)s(dA: 
as^oMaied With the politic.d tnovcnients and agitations of the i e^t 
'd 'In* loiiio!',’. Ifithcilo, the 1 1 onl ici’siaa n Imd tended to enn- 
(cnt'atc ii - attccfnii -(detv <ui !i]s f.'iids with I’.is nciL’hhoc.rs and 
the heal t i<ci n incut, and to j)a\ no attentnai to wiiat ^\a'J going 
on idscw he! c ; aioi in 'O 1ai as he wa- *-onc('i iie<; at all with external 
\ en t ^. 1 1 w a> u i I h t !ics(‘ of 11o' iM tih<t nimada n ( onn 1 1 ies ot 11n* West 
latliei than tli(>-' (d India. ()n this occasion, liowcvci. it is 
iimpicsi nniahlc tliat mm ti ol ihe (louhie was diia-ctly due to tlie 
mtiviiics ot the ('ougic^^ l'ait\ : and the extensive influein e wliicdi 
thi s organization ]>io\-ed ifsolj to liaxe atipiiiaei o\-(-*r a j»r('domi- 
nantly Muslim pojuilatioii amongst whi<di it had hitlierii' a])peared 
to ha\(‘ hut litth' iollowing, Ava- the most cuiioim teatuie o1 the 
Avhole outl)r(>ak. The oiigiual distuihaiiee iu Peshawar, as we 
liave "eeu, was direetly due to the arrt'st of mmuhers of th(‘ juo- 
AUiicial ('oiigiess {'ommitt(*(\ .ind on st>veral oeeasions during MaA% 
—as lot mxamjilc at Kohat, Jhiiinu, and l)era Ismail Khan.—Con¬ 
gress woik(‘is gave (‘vidtuK e ol haA'ing sp -.UAnig and daiiceious 
u (ouliol o\er ihe e\('itahle population ot tlie toAvns that their 
aetivities liad to he drastically sup})ressed. Moreover as a result 
ol the operations of tlie “ Ked Shut" organizat ion, for aaTioso 
creation Ahdul (lliaftar Khan Avas laigeh^ re.sponsi]>le, inflamma¬ 
tory ideas had heen widely disseniinaled in rural areas. And th? 
remarkahle facts that during the course of their numerous inoui- 
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sions into the settled Districts the tribesmen altogether abstained, 
—except on two occasions,—from looting in their customary 
manner the villages they passed through, and that the Afridis, 
when negotiating a settlement with the authorities, put forward 
demands for the release of Mr. Gandhi and the repeal of the special 
Ordinances in India, clearly showed that Congress agents had been 
active on the other side of the border also. 

In view of the dangerous situation which had been created 
during the summer by the incujsions of Afridis into tlie Peshawar 
District, special measures were taken during the latter part of the 
period under review to prevent a repetition of such occurrences. 
Since both the attacks had been made by lashimrs which had come 
down from Tirah and establivshed themselves in the nnllahs and 
caves along the Western edge of the Khajuri and Aka Khel jdains, 
it was decided tliat arrangements should be made to render tlie 
wdiole of this area accessible to motor transpoi-t. Accordingly, in 
October, the plains were occupied by a force consisting of the 
Nowshera Brigade, the 2nd Infantry Brigade from Pawalpindi, 
and the 9th Infantry Brigade from dhansi, and between then and 
the following March a large body of men was continuously engaged 
in constructing roads, tracks, posts and bridges, and providing for 
an adequate supply of water. Quite early in the proceedings, 
hostile bands of Afridis made their aj)})earance on the hills to the 
AV^estward, and remained hovering about for most of tlie period 
under review. Their attempts to interfere with the proceedings 
however wwe almost uniformly unsu(H‘essful, and the troops main¬ 
tained a moral ascendence througliout. Two squadrons of Poyal 
Air Force aircraft co-operated witli the ground forces whi](' the 
work was in progress. At the end of March the Nowshera Brigade 
and most of the technical and ancillary troops were withdrawn, 
and the plain is now^ garrisoned by two battalions of Indian 
Infantry and three sections of frontier garrison artillery. 

Fortunately, in contrast to the upp<'>r portion of the North-West 
Frontier, there were no major disturbances in Baluchistan during 
the year under review. The one occurrence wortliy of record wms 
an alarming incident which took place on the 4th of June, w'hen 
a party of Achakzais held up two motors on the Chaman road and 
kidnapj)ed Major Farley and Ca])tain and Mrs. Fiere who were 
travelling in them. The gang took their captives away over the 
Afghan border, where tlicy had the intention of holding them to 
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ransom. But as a result of the energetic measures adopted by the* 
local authorities, who received substantial help from the Hakim 
of Spin Boldak, the captives were released unharmed two days 
later. 

Before w^e proceed to the next stage of our task, which will 
be to describe the organization of the military forces w^hich are 
at present maintained in India, we may turn aside for a moment 
to consider a subject to which some space has been devoted in pre¬ 
vious editions of this Beport, namely the anti-slavery operations 
conducted by the Government of India on the North Eastern borders 
of Burma. During ;he years 1927, 1928, and 1929, as was ex¬ 
plained in the memoranda submitted to the League of Nations, 
nearly 9,000 slaves w ere released in the “ Triangle ” and Hukawmg 
Valley areas of Myitkyiiia District at a cost of over Its. 5 lakhs, 
and each year careful investigations are made by the oflicers in 
command of the expeditions which are regularly sent to these 
regions, concerniTig ilie conditions of the slaves w ho had previously 
been released, (ieaerally speaking they have been found to be 
living contentedly and on good terms wutb tbeir former owners, 
and many have now built houses for themselves and are cultivating 
their own fields ami settling down indepemieiitly. The ex-slaves 
each year become increasingly conscious of their freedom, and 
although large numbers,—owung to the fact that they have now 
lost touch with their former homes and relations,—are disinclined 
to leave the villages of their enslavement, they realize that they 
can obtain redress for any ill-treatment they may have received 
during the year by putting the matter before the commanders of 
the annual expeditions. As in previous years, four expeditions 
were undertaken during 1930-31,—one each to the North and South 
Triangle area, one to the Hukawng Valley, and one to the Upper 
Chindwin Naga Hills. These were in charge respectively of Mr. 
11. N. C. Stevenson, Captain V. G. Robert, M.C., Mr. A. W. 
Porter, and Mr. T. P. Dewar, O.B.E. During the course of 
former expeditions it had been noticed that the method of conduct¬ 
ing a detailed check of released slaves by examining their certi¬ 
ficates was somewhat unpopular, since it reminded them and their 
fellow-villagers of the stigma attaching to their former position. 
Tliis year, therefore, it was decided that no detailed cheeking 
should he undertaken, a^iid officers w’ere instructed to confine 
themselves to general eiupiiries rtigarding th<‘ condition of slaves 
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athl to (‘Locking ilicii' nnin])eis so i'ar ns possiLic in an nnob^trnsive 
way. Tliis aiiangcnient lias woikod (initc satisfadorily. In iLe 
Ti iangle arcai'^ ik* complaints wtwc la'ceived fi'oni ex-slaves during 
tile year ot ill-lreatment ai tlie liand< of iheir former owners. 
(Ti'iicrally sjieaking ii a])})eais that <licr(> is ]>rogressiv(dy li'ss move- 
meal and mii;ration a mono t‘x-slaves each \eaT’; but wliile slaves 
vvJio Avere ])oi a ia eaptivilA tend to s(‘tlle and build lu)U''es of tlieii’ 
OA\'n in the villages in whicli they lived all their lives, slaves 
laken by captuie natuiall\ oiten decide after Ihtu’r I'cleasc to 
migrate to thm'i- formei homes. Tin' < MHc(‘]‘-in-ch.iige oi tlu' South 
Tj langle ('\p(Ml it ion lejxaled that -eveial ('hifd" haAe (Oi'tii\cd to 
retain family g'roii])s cd' ex-slaves Avithin the leg-ions subp'ct to their 
amhoiitA. b\ taiibbmj ''Cp-naO* Inui'-e- !(U tinuii and "-i iiutiiag 
tlhua ujidei an obligation to remain and to leadi'r some ''inall 
Feivice in return; and he anticipate^ that unless tioveinmeid under- 
ta^('^ diiA'ct ad m 1 a isf 1 a 1 ion ol iIk' Tranmlc which a^ w c vh.dl 
>e(‘. i-' now soiii(‘ liktdihoiw] ol ; domu.—juid cuaiaatci- lie* 

jio''ilion ol the c\-'.lav(*'. tlu'-e pcnjdi* will pinliahlx itoeit |o lln'M' 
ioimei’ (ondilion. I he j» 0 ''it'oa ol >ingh‘ \\(taicn i" oi (oiii'i' peoii- 
liady dithiiilt. (M all the e\--la\C' oi lltc Smllicia aica -'ill 
iciaaLiiinc in tlnur bumci 'OAnei-' !.-lu-i - a h< a. f SO po, haloai; 

to t hi> un loi ( ana 1 e >t*( lion ol i lit' com ni a a i t v. die i. m.t i a ihu (, ,)i ^i st¬ 
ing almo'-t ;oilir(d_A ot -mall (hihlimi (U‘ tdna-. Mi. StcNcasou 
foa-oha- ihai the c\-owtoi- aic ioniL mO . liillr lo lodj) liic-e 
]ieo[d(‘; mo-t ol whom Jaoit'ovei aic unable to di-ioA'ci the wheic- 
ahouts of ilieii relatiAc-. ()ae e\--lavc an! v\ ho wa- anO ask(Ml 
]»timi>-io!i to aeeom])aip\ tin* coliima o' Sumpiahum tiuiitoiy, iji 
ni(h‘r that -he might ?aakc !im- wa\ to the tiaei iii the I'ul.io Sah- 
(lj\i-!(>a where Iiec lelaMA**- liAO'd. No loaii- weje i--ue(! la the 
Tiiaagle during llie yetn , :nid only IN. 40 Av«u-e i^^ued in iit'e gilts 
to ex-,'la\e paupet wonea. The total aumh i ot -laAe- hitheiio 
ielea''ed ia ihi- are;» i-- 'hThl; of tlx^-e lot) liave jemaijit'd with llndr 
foi mer oAA'aeis ; 1 ,S0.» ;n (' si'l lied la t lie Ti la ngle i a then own houses; 
(IT'J aie -ettled AAitli radaliA'e-; HOT ha\e migialed el-e'\h(ae; and I hO 
jjave di^'d or aie aahaeed. la tlie IlukaAvag' \ alley Nlr. Poiter 
found tliaf the ex-sla\es Avere }mj»pA and eoiitented tuid he received 
no eomj)bniits lie noticed that it wa- ditlieidt to make -om<‘ of 
them tealize that their emaaeipation did a(tt entitle them to privi¬ 
leges bevoml those of an ordinticy vilbiger. Tliere are noAv ex¬ 
slave Aullages in the Vtilley; but the individuals avIk^ A\(‘ie telea.-tul 
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by eA'[)P(lil loii.s iiiul uIjo iiii^ratprl to ^lyitkyirici show no i<^nd- 

eiicv to return. Of t!ie 3,4% slaves who have hitherto been re¬ 
leased ill this re^'-ion, L\b4() were still residing in it in March 11)31. 
In tile Nagti Hills area slaves liave never been so niinieroiis. The 
total nnniiier released b\' Mr. Mitcliell in 19-ll)-3() n^us Do, and 
those oi them who were met in the current \>‘nr were found to Ite- 
(|uit(' contented. A few of the leleased women have now married. 
—a state of life denied them witile they were slave'^. Keports of 
the existence ol slaves .'vtill in cajitivity in thi> region w tu’e re* eived 
durinir the year, and .it the close ot the season etfoits weie being 
made to release thetn. InI'oiiuaTioii is however very ditticult to 

olitain h(>ie. owiiiL* tn the number ol different dialects iti use. 

No (‘ascs cani(‘ to liylit during the year ot sla\es bein^ sobl or 
ottered as human sticritucs. Pievioim memoratida on ,slaver\- in 
Biirtna.- as wtdl as Mr, Stevenson’s report during tiie year undei 
review.- liave indi'ated that tim whol<* problem would be mmh 
pinipler to deitl with wetf* tin* (roveriiincnt abb- to a^'inne diteci 
responsibulilv for tin* administration ot tin* iireus ( (.ncorned ; and 
altliough tho (liilicul'ie'. )nvo)v»‘«l would be < on'>i<lHi able, it i" -aT- 
isfai-tory to recoid that an important step toaaids diit-i t adtnini"- 
tratiou was taken during 19.30-31 by tlie applictiiion ot tin' Kaidiin 
Hill Tiibe.s Itepulation t(» tlie d'rianiile and Hukawng Valley re- 

li'iinis. The nieatiino- ot the Kegiilation has been explaiio-d to the 

Chiefs (‘oneerneii. and it is believed that, if direi 1 adm iinAi t at ion 
can std)se(pi(Uit]y be establislunl, slaveiy must cease altogethci*. 

Me may now tuiui to a coiisidtu-ation of the (uganization and 
recent aidiievements of tin* defence fotf*es ot the ('(uinti\, that is 
to sn\- of the Arinr'. the Idfoal Air Force, and the Iloyal Tmliaii 
Maiitie. The militarv f(U(‘cs in India consist of the Ilegidar Anii\ . 
whii'li iiudtides utLits fnun the ]li itish Army, Auxiliaiw Tone, and 
the Tiu'ritorial Force. Thc.se, togetlier wdth the Iloyal Air Fooe 
ami li.e Itoyal Indian Maiine, arc all nndcr the anthoiity (d [I. 1'.. 
the ('ominan(lcr-in-Fhi»*f. w ho i- aKo Army Memhi'r of the A’jcooy's 
F.xecutiA'e (hnim il. llc-'ides the-'C \ariotm organ izatioim tot 
defence, tliere are the forces under the eontrol of the Rulers of 
the Indian States, the aggregate strength of which amounts to 
about 37,000. For administrative purposes the military forces for 
wdiicli H. Iv the Fomuv* mb‘i-iu-('hiet i,'. rcspmisihle are divideil 
into four Commands, namely tlie Noitliern, Southern, I'lasterii, 
and W’estern, and in addition there is the separate Burma 
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rDistrict, which for geographical reasons cannot be conveniently 
merged in a Command. The strength of the British Army ia 
India is approximately 58,000 officers and men. The Indian 
Regular Army consists of about 132,000 troops in service and 
34,000 reservists, and is a very complex and varied organization, 
the great majority of tlie officers are Britisli. llonghly speaking 
about two-thirds of the Indian non-commissioned officers and men 
are Hindus or Sikhs, and one-third Huslims, and by far the 
laigest numbers are recruited in the Northern parts of the country. 
Of the various ethnic typos represented, the most, imporiant aie 
the Punjabi Mussalmans, the Gurkhas, and the Sikhs; tlie Dogras, 
Rajputs, and Jats; the Pathans, the Mahrattas, tiie (Jaihualis 
and Kumaonis,— all of which have a splendid rt'cord of l()yaliy 
and of success in arms in the numerous campaigns they have under¬ 
taken throughout the world during the last century or so. The total 
establishment of the British and Indian Armies in la'gular service 
under H. Pi. the Commamlei-in-Chief, including S(Mvic(‘s and 
Departments, amounts to about 212,000 men, whicli represiuits 
a proportion of one soldier for ap])ro\imately every 1,500 imunbers 
of the country’s ]>opulation. I’he iinmlx'r (d actual comhatanls, 
excluding followers, is about 1-18,000 tiuui. In addition to the 
-Tegular forci's there are the two voluntei'r organizat ion^, nanudy, 
the Auxiliary Force, whi<di is lecniitcd solely from Puro|)(niiis or 
Anglo-Indians and has a strength at pre>ejit (d about -12,000 and the 
Territorial Force, which totals about 15,000 mem, and except for 
some of its officei'LS is of juiroly Jjidian composit ion, and consi,-'is of 
various Rrovincial and Hrhaii units, the Ihdversity Training Corps, 
and the Medical Bran( h. 

In. our two previous Iteports we have devoted some space to 
; describing the important changes in military organization whi( h 
have been in progress as a result of the decision to “ mechanize ” 
certain units. The normal iniprovemonts and re])lacements of the 
Army’s equipment had been considerably curtailed as a result of 
the Government s acceptance of the military recommendations 
made by the Indian Retrenchment Committee in 1923, and by 
.the year 1928-29 the time had come when it was unsafe to allow 
this process to continue further. Steps were accordingly taken to 
make good the shortages,—which had been foretold at the time 
of financial stringency when the Committee’s recommendations 
were accepted,—and to bring the equipment of the armed forces 
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in India more into line witli tliat wliicli had been evolved in 
Great ]3ritain, and in foreign countries, as a result of the rapid 
advance in the adaptation of mechanical invention to military needs. 
During the year under review still further progress was niade in 
the mechanization of combatant and transport units which has 
been described in recent Keports, attention being devoted in parti¬ 
cular to the 1st Divisional Ammunition (’olumn, the Field and 
Signal Troops and Train of the 2nd t^avalry Brigade, and B ” 
Corps Signals. Mechanical vehicles have also been added to tlie 
estahlislnnents of certain Divisional llejulquarters Companies and 
Field Companies of the Sapj)ers and Miners. In addition, the 
Medium Artillery lias now been completely mechanized and re¬ 
organized. As a result of this policy, animal transport has been 
greatly reduced, and is now employc'd only for the first line of all 
fighting formations and the se('ond line of covering troops forma¬ 
tions. The second line h’ans])ort for the Field Army at present 
consists of ()-uheel(*d M. lorries. 

In 1927 a scheme, - otlieially known as the Amenity Programme, 
—was drawn up for pi'oviding belle]- aceominodation for IhitisL 
and Indian li-oops in this counlry; ami a dotinile undertaking was 
given to Ihe Secrtdarv of Slalt* lhat, assuming lha. an annual laidget 
provision of Ks. 9S.V lakhs were made for the purpose, the first 
item on tlie programme,—namely the reconstruction for Indian 
troO])s’ lines,—would h<‘ com])leted within seven or eight years from 
the Jst of April 1927, uhile the other two items,—tliat is, the 
improvement of hospitals and the eleetrification of British troops^ 
barracks,—would encli be completed in four years. At tlie end of 
the year 19>h9-'^ll tfie work on the last two items had been practi¬ 
cally completed according to plan, e.Kcept for certain details 
which will be finnlied during the subsequent twelve months, while 
Ps. 2,90 lakhs woith of work had still to he done in connection 
with the reconstruction of Indian troops’ lines; and since a sum 
of Its. 05 lakhs was juovided for tins purpose under the 1931-32 
budget, no more than about Bs. 2,25 lakhs will ho re(]uire<l for the 
work which remains to be done during the three years ending on 
the Slst of March 1935. 

At the recjuest of the Secretary of State, a memorandum was 
despatched to London in October 1930 describing the present posi¬ 
tion with regard to the housing accommodation available for officers 
at the various military stations in India, which is admittedly 
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imsatisfa< toiv. In some plaees, where diffioiilty has arisen not from 
an artual shortag-e but from the attitmle of private owners, the 
expenditure of com])arativelY small sums of money has hitherto 
often provided a satisfactory solution ; but the problem seems likely 
to become increasingly ])ressino;, ouin<>- to tlie tendency of rents to 
rise; nioreov(‘r the piocess of Imlianizinp- the Anny \\ ill scarcely les¬ 
sen it, and may indeed in some respects rendei' it moie complicated. 
It is howevei* cstiTuated that to ])rovide officers’ (juarters up to the 
extent of the authorized stren^tli of Kind’s Commissioned officeri 
in cacli station, so as to make th<‘ Arni\ independent of privately 
owned bungalows, would cost no less than Rs, ‘C-bS lakhs; and 
until the progTamme of leconsti nctinn' Ridian troo])s’ ban■a< k^ is 
compb'ttnl it is recog-nized that it will Ix^ impossibb‘ to jdlot larg'cr 
sums tor iniproving- ofticers’ accommodation than ai’e ordinarily 
available at piesent. Some »‘elief however may b(' (d>tained itoin 
tlie (buitonmeiits (^Tlou'^e Acc<unmodat ion) Aim'ndmeiil A<t, R'-It). 
which vitb the ('xce[)fion oi (Iaus(‘ (1, va^ ])as''ed duiing the llt-lO 
Delhi Session oi the Leg-islatuie, Ry thi^. means the proceduix' toi 
appropriating- hoimev ioj' th(‘ ii^.e oi oilicer-- Inm })een ex[)ed’Tid. 
and the local milit;«ry authorities have Ixa-n instructed to make 
use of the Act whenever the situation iemhu'-» its application 
necessary. 

A cerlain amount of Ind ian i/a (ion has liceii ('fbxted (bring' 
recent year^ in the aiseiials throughout India and Buiina, under 
a s< lieine kinox ii as tho Stoiemau S( iiemr Indians .ne 

appointed as Assi-,tant STorekeep(‘t s m the Indi.tii Arm\ Oidiiam't^ 
Corps in repbn enient oi tin* Riitisli “ ot)n*i tanks " win* have 
hitlieito nnderiaku*n storekeepitig- duties. Arrangements liave also 
he(*n made undei th<‘ schenn* wheiehy ordinarv Indian stoiennui of 
coinparal iV(*ly jxxn’ (|ualiti* at ion.s inav e\entnalh l ist* to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Stoi (‘kee]>ei s. Tin* sdienie has had tir lx* iinaiic(*d 
by ledncing' the nnniber oi Indian s(*poys t'-uplovt'd in the Oi'dnance 
( orps, wliich makes it appeal' as tliongh litfh* or no incr(*ase in the 
Indian (establishment ha.s actnallv been elVect(‘d under it, bnt it 
at least has enabled a larg'(*r number of edueated Indians to lie 
employed than was formeily possible, which, in view of the very 
serious amount of nnemploynn*nt which ])revails thionghont the 
Indian niiddle-( lapses, is a sat islai'torv (h'velopinent. I’oi 
administrative reasons, the Ai'seiial and (lothing- Depi'it at Madtas 
had to he (dosed doivii during- flie yemr. This will have a disad* 
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vaiitcig’cous t'lfox t on local labour; but since (be \vt>rk of these estab- 
lisliiiieiit^ IlS beni^' tTuusteiTed to oilier arsenals, tliere will be a 
e(>rj-es])()ii(liiifr iij<‘reas(' in the amount of labour eui])loye(l in lliese 
pla('(“S. An aj^jireciablt‘ savinm* will i( ]s anti( i])ated lie effected as 
a result ot the sale of the building's at Madias occupied by the 
Arsenal and (d(»tliing Dejiot. In nio^t of the arstmals thiougbout 
the country labour ?>n/cun.r have now been instituted and are func¬ 
tioning satisfactorily; and a lecent developmcmt oi some interest 
has been tlie establishment of maternity (vnti'cs for the wives of 
Indian s(‘]»oys. 

A'- a icsult of the* e\i■^ting piooramnie for Jiidianizin^ the coni- 
missiomal I'anks oi the army, twenty Indian candidates (detained 
admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhur-t, during the 
V(*ar iimiiM' review,—uui ni them having passcel tlie examination 
in June and the other ten in November. In addition, two Indian 
ntiic (US holdino A’ne]n\‘> {‘onimi'^sions weie ncuninaled by M. K, 
the ('onima ndei-i n-('ll let mi tt.lining at Sa ml hin-i. in (uder 
ih'it the\ mielit (jUalilN lot (iie ;'iant ol King'-' ('omm i'^'icm": 
tlie total numher oi otlieers oi this t\p<' at Sandhurst iu IbdO-Sl ^^'as 
tlifueion' fivm Ibmi Indian eandiiiali'S wei e admitted to the Royal 
.\fililai\’ Aeademy, Wmdwieh, duting the xt'.ir A-^ leyauU mili¬ 
tary iMliieation in India, a noteworthy (‘Veiit w.is tlu‘ opening of tin* 
King (reorge’s Ho\al .Mililaty S< hoed at Ajniei', tor training* Indian 
soldiers' sons foi' entry into the .\rmy as a sujierior type of edin aled 
recruit. I’liis school is ])launed on the same lines as those estah- 
RAlied at -lullundur and Jludum in 

Tlieie are no impoi-tant d('Velo]>m(Mit- to reeoid Axitli t'eoaid to 
the Indian d en itoi ia! bduce, whi<*h, a*' in the pies ions yf'ar, eon- 
sistad of IS lb'ovim*ial Ratlalioiis. 1 Cihaii Cnit-. 11 Vniver-'ity 
('orjis 1 nits, and a Meilical Hiaiieh. I'uiihei improvement was 
reported in tlie eifieienes <d the I'lovineial Ratfalions, but thi' ITbaii 
I'liits }i{i\(‘ made littb* or tio lUdgre--- either in stiengtli or etlieiencv. 
Knits id' the Kniveisiiy Training (dirps T^nits, whose elHciem'y 
varies greatly, liave proved themselves to la* of edueational value, 
hut as tew ol their memhers siihsecjjueutly enrol lu the Rroviiicial 
or Urban Units, they eaunot be said to be functioning in the wav 
it was hojied they would as recruiting gionnds tor the adult branches 
of tlie Territorial k'ori e. 

Readers wdll recall that in onr Report for 19L^8-‘d9 we mentioned 
that an arrangement bad been made whereby the Military Budget, 
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exclusive of expenditure which might be incurred as a result of 
the recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com¬ 
mittee, would be stabilized until the year 1931-32 at an annual 
figure of Es. 55 crores. In 1929-30 the period was extended to 
1932-33, and from 1930-31 onwards the stabilized figure was to be 
reduced from Es. 55 crores to Es. 54*25 crores. During the year 
under review the period was further extended by one year and the 
figure of Es. 54-25 crores was reduced to E^. 53-63 crores.* 

In our previous Eeport we were able to lecoid that, in 1929-30, 
the number of occasions on which troops were required to stand 
to in aid of the civil power was small, amounting as it did to 37 only. 
In 1930-31, on the other hand,—largely owing to the progress of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement,—no less than 115 requests were 
made for the assistance of troops. In 71 of these instances they 
only stood to in barracks as a precautionary^ measure, and on 28 of 
the remaining 44 occasions they were posted at strategic points but 
were not in })oint of fact used. The number of times in wFich 
troops were actually employed in quelling disturbances was there¬ 
fore 16. Of tliese,—apart from the occurrences in the North-West 
Frontier Province which have already been described.—the most 
serious occasions were at Chittagong, in April, wdien a party of 
armed terrorists attacked the armoury and overpowered the guard, 
at Sholapur in May, where martial law' had to be declared as a 
result of the rioting there, and in Burma from December onwuirds, 
owing to the outbreak of rebellion.t Considering the unprecedented 
political turmoil that was taking place throughout the (uuntry 
during the year these figures are low^er than might have been ex¬ 
pected. In every case in which troops were actually used for 
dealing with disturbances they cfuelled them without serious loss 
to themselves. Apart from the instances in which they were re¬ 
quired to stand to in aid of the civil power, troops were also used 
during the year to march through disaffecteel areas to show the 
flag, and in none of these flag marches ditl any clash occur with 
the local inhabitants. 

We must now desca-ibe the organization and functiojis of the 
Eoyal Air Force in India. As at present constituted, the Force is 
composed of eight Squadrons consisting either of “ army-co-opera- 


* The actual expenditure was considerably less than this, 
t These three incidents are discussed in more detail elsewhere, as the 
Analysis of Chapter Contents will indicate. 
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tion ” or bombing aeroplanes, together with a Flight of heavy 
transport machines. In addition there are two supply Units, 
namely the Aircraft Depot at Karachi and the Aircraft Park at 
Lahore, whose functions are to erect and overhaul aircraft and ac¬ 
quire and distribute stores. The total aircraft strength of the Force 
during the year was 2ir> aeroplanes, consisting of 109 Westland 
Wapitis, 100 Bristol Fighters, 2 Clives, 2 ITawker Harts, 1 Hinaidi, 
and 1 Moth. The Bristol Fighters in the “ array-co-operation ” 
S(|uadrons are now being replaced by Wapitis, and in addition to 
this process, which will iake some time, it has been decided to re¬ 
equip two of the bombing Squadrons during 192,1-32 with 
Hawker Hart aircraft. The total personnel of the Force in 
1930-31 amounted to 2,215 British oflicers and men and 1,290 Indian 
officers and men ; some alterations in the establishment were efi'ected 
during the year fis a result of the up-gT‘ading scheme initiated by 
the Air Ministry, (leographically, the combatant arm of the Force 
in India is concentrated almost exclusively in the North-Western 
portion of ihe couniry, one Stpiadron Ixdng slaiioned at Ambala, 
and the rest distributed along the Frontier belween Hisalpur and 
Quetta. As has alieady been explained, the Avliolc organization is 
under the ultimate control of II. F,. the Commaiider-in-Cliief. 
hut its administration i> in the hands of tlie Air Officer Coni- 
manding in India, who lias his own sejiaiaie stuff; during the 
year under review Air-Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., who had held this post since 1920, was suc¬ 
ceeded bv Air-Vice-Marshal Sir John Miles Steel, K.B.F., C.B., 
C.M.G. ‘ 

There is no necal for us to em])hasize the great utility of the 
air arm in war, but perhaps it will not be out of place to draw 
attention to the particular importance which it possesses in this 
country. To begin with, India is an essential link in the chain 
of aerial communications between Great Britain and Australia, and 
although at present the link appears safe from all reasonable likeli¬ 
hood of attack, the risk of it occurring cannot be discounted, in view 
of the likelihood that the effective striking range of aircraft may 
soon be considerably increased. Again, when serious internal dis¬ 
orders arise, the potential value of transport aircraft in this country 
18 great, owing to the speed with which they can convey men or 
stores from one corner of the country to another, and the fact that 
as compared with the more developed States of Europe or America, 
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tlie sysiein of roiuls jukI railways in Inflia is rlisproportionale lo tlie 
magnitude of tlie population. Yet another \\ay in which the Royal 
Air Force can render important services lo the country,—as we 
have a]read^ seen c'arlier in this (diapter, is in dealino’with unre^-t 
and disojdcr iji i(ia( ( os■^ihh' h)cali(i(‘s (Ui ih<‘ l-'iiuH i(U ; and on 
sevei’al 0( casioii' ]»rioi‘ to the ])ei iod now under revituv submissiou 
has ])een entora-ed and or<ler re‘>tored hy the use of aircraft. .Apart 
from tludr puiely luilituiw value, the mcs oi aircratt tnr pi'accful 
purposes liave received r(unaikahl(‘ confiimatioii in las (*nt years, as 
for example liy Ttn‘ iiansjau t of ‘aiS pfO])le from Tvahul to India 
during' ttie di^t luFama'- in A fy*‘liainslau in lt>'JS, and hv tlie useful 
services rendrK'd lo tlie inhahilaiiN of llu' Indus vallt^y la'^ion 
during*' tiie [n-u'iod covered h\- oui' ])ie\ious Rc])ort. \Un n the hur^t- 
inu of lh(' Shyok daTu oaU''(‘d sm iou-' fhaaliny aiid (hx ;!"!at iou nv(U 
wide traeN cd' eouniry. In inUliiim spcelaeiilaT of this 

kind wais aeliievcch e\'ee|il peihaji^ duriiiy- the th>ods in Sind in 
Auf>‘ust, which caused a lueaeli in flu* I'ailway line l)etween Jticoba- 
bad and Reti, and prc\enled llie caiiia< 4 -e of mails; ibe assistance 
of tlie Royal Air l’or( was aceordiiiitly i(MpnAitioiH'd. and approxi- 
niatidy Oo,()()() llts. of mail were sii(rt‘»full\ tran->|)orte<l ovm' the 
bleach by !!■> machines in fhc course of ->04 fli^lifs. 

\\ oris (Ui t]i(‘ a ir rout e f oi' la nd a ij ( 1 a f f ivom India toSdno'apoie 
was completed dm hio- tlie umr, and < oiiM«vt,s of a ( hain of landing 
grounds pi’epared along ihe AiaKan and 'i'enasxuini coasts of Burma 
from (4iitta^>ong to A’^ii-loj-ia boint, fix* iutcrmediaU* stations being 
Akyab, Kyaiikpwi' Sandoway, Ihi'^'-ei:!, fbinttoon, Ron]inciii. Tavov. 
Kadwe, and Alercui. Amongst ofluu' e\en(s oi iutarcst that occur¬ 
red in connection with the lvo\al Air I’oise dui'ing tlie vi^ar niav be 
mentioned tli(‘ despatch of six Indian ca(b‘ts to the Hosal y\ir I'oree 
t'ollege, (haiiwadl, to undergo twm veals' tiainiiig tlieie ])rioi‘ to 
forming tlie mielens of tlx* lixllan offieei's for tlie proposed Indian 
Air Force; tlx* ofhi'ial visit ]>aid hy Air Alai'shal Sii* (feolfrev Sal- 
mond to the Sianx'sC' aullHuiiics at Bangkok bv aii‘ in Yovenibcr; 
and the suceessfiil disjilay given hy the Royal Air Forci* at Acw 
Delhi ill Fehruai'sy during the course of the Inauguration Cen*- 
mohies. Finally, mention must b(* made of the tragic loss of Ilis 
Alajesty’s Airship RlOl in Oetoher, while on her way from Cardiiig- 
ton to Karachi, which seems, for a time at any rate, to have destroyed 
the hopes entertained for many years that it would prove possible 
to inaugurate a regular airship service between England and India. 
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The Royal Indian Marine has the distinction of being able to 
trace its history back to early in the XVII century, when the East 
India Company established a small naval Force to protect its trade 
routes and factoiies against foreign foes; and since then there have 
been iimnej'ous occasions on which it has rendered notable services, 
its recoid of achievement during the last war, for example, having 
been,—in relatioji to its size,—remarkable. But after 1919, owing 
to a variety of fadors whicli liave been indicated in previous issues 
of tills Iteport, its activities weie sevendy (‘urtaih*d. and it was not 
until that the scheme of le-orgaiiization \\hi(‘h had been out¬ 

lined tliiee years earlier liy the Departmental Committee presided 
over hy laud Haulinvon rouJd be pu< inPiefteci. The cireum,'stances 
of the cliarige w eic <lul\ re(*orde<l and de'svribed in our Ib'port tor 
the year 19:,.^T-^\'s; the c^-eiice of it was the iccognitioii of tlie Sei'vice 
by Jhirlianiciit a^ (Oic nt tlie unitary fighting torce'^ oi the Empire, 
and if^ e^t a hi ish nicni nn a piiich- ruiabaiaiii basis under the coiii- 
niand oi a Ibai-Adniiiai on tho artiio list oj ilia Iboal Xavw dvll 
ranks and ratings ol i1o‘ Sci vian nou v,a‘at tlie same unitoim as the 
Hoyal Xav_\ , e\!Mj)( to)- divtiu(‘t'\c luittoim ha\i!iii Tlia ( i nv n and 
Amdior su])fi-ini|)(-s*‘(l ujioi, t)i«‘ Star ot India. The total aurlioi iz-'d 
Jiei'sojinr] of ihe Sm vice. (*\rlu''i\ c ot tlie df>(d';\ ard n oi kers, iv at ])re- 
sent l'-j!j conmiis'-ioiied idiicorv and warrant oifii eis and mting-': 

and It" sh.iji- convict o| f (.lo- ol' who h. tho Tlindu'-taii 

iea<‘h('(l Boniba\' tioni hnigland, m Imre it liad been coiistnicted, in 
Decmnber.—‘.J ])atr(d ve-veK, b tra^'. bo■^, ‘J ^u] vey sbi])'', and a depot 
ship for Uaiiunp piii post'v ; they fly the I'duo l.n''lL’n ^^l^h the ha lge 
ot the Star of India at fh<' bow, and the t\hito b.imirjn at the "tern. 

t\)nl})aT■ati^ ely lew notoW(tr( hy “veiit-'occurred in f oiinection with 
the Sei'vico during Ibbti--)]. \s a re-'Uli ot roj)re''e]iiatioiis made by 
I?(‘ar-.\ dm n al A\alw\ig K, iN,. -ilu‘ flag t Hiicei b oiuiuaiiding, 
ho had (‘oine to tlu' (•oi:(du''n)n that in tlie inttuesls of (dficiem v 
]f was desirable i(» insiitntc coriain s<‘a-g(ung connuands tor ('ap- 
fains ot the lutyal Tiidian Maiine, the sliips “ Clive *' and Coi’n- 
wallis uere declared Captains' commands during the cour^e of 
the rear witii (he appjoval oj the Secretary (>i State; at the same 
time arrangements were luade foi' reverting llie l)e])dt ship Dal- 

housi(‘ for which a Captain was included in the < adre of executive 
ofticeis, t(» a Commander's command. A decision was also reached 
during the year that the senior engineer officei of each of Ilis Majes¬ 
ty's Indian ships “ Clive “Cornwallis”, “Hindustan” and 
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“ Lawrence '' sliould he of the rank of Engineer Commander instead 
of khigineer Incmtenant-Cominander, and the appointment of Eirst 
Assistant to the Engineer Manager was reserved for an officer of the 
rank of Engineer Commander. Witli a view to training suitable 
Indians in the Service as wireless o})erat()rs, live ex-naval ratings 
were recruited in the United Kingdom for a period of five years. 
Two examinations of Indians for entry to the commissioned ranks of 
the Service were held during the year. One, which was a special 
examination of cadets of the Indian M(U‘cantile Marine Training 
vShip “ DiilTerin ”, took place in llombav in May, th(5 syllabus 
prescribed by the Admiralty for the puipose being modified as 
regards Englisli and Ilistoiy. Unforiunately none of the ten 
candidates wlio ap])eared for the examination obtained the quali¬ 
fying marks. The other, which was an open competitive exa¬ 
mination, was held at Delhi in November. Of the nineteen candi¬ 
dates who a])peared at it, only two,— one for the exfM utive branch 
and the other for the engineering branch,—\\ere declared suc¬ 
cessful. Eeaders of our previous Ib'port will recollect that the 
endeavours made in 1929-^0 to lecruit boys from the inland parts 
of India for training and admission as ratings in tin* Service had 
met with considerable success, and further efforts in this direction 
were accordingly made during the period under Teview. Recruit¬ 
ing parties \vere semt to the Run jab both during the spring and 
autumn, one of which s(‘cui(m1 -I'l hoys and the otlou- 49. 

We must now address ourselves, in an amount of space which, 
for such a subject, is necessarily inadequate, to a consideration of 
the relation between the organization of India’s forces of 
defence and her nationalist aspirations. This is ])robab]y the 
most crucial and difficult of all the problems with which 
the country is at present confronted. There is no necessity 
for us now to emphasize, on the one hand, the genuineness and 
intensity of the nationalist movement in India, whicdi is obviously 
giving rise to most of the phenomena characteristic of similar 
movements in other countries; nor, on the other hand, should we» 
labour the fact that the movement is nevertheless restricted in 
scope, and that the proportion of the population which is more 
conscious of belonging to an Indian nation than to a particular 
race or class or creed or community is still small,—and may indeed 
become smaller when the power of the British is reduced, since 
many of those who call themselves nationalists have little in 
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common beyond their dislike of the dominant foreigner. For oni 
present purpose all we need bear in mind is that it is simply upon 
this fundamental contrast between Indian nationalism and what 
may be called Indian separatism <hat the difficulties of the problem 
of defence, as they confront the country nowadays, are ultimately 
based. 

No nation, in so far as it is aware of being sudi, can be content 
that the responsibility for its defence should be in the hands of 
what it regards as a foreign power; and from the very outset of 
llie Nationalist Movement many of its jidliejcnts showed at 
h'ast a theoretical recoonition of the fact tliat, if their political 
aspirations were ever to he fully realized, they must secure control 
over the direction of military as well as civil policy, and demon¬ 
strate to the world that Indians were able to undertake the defence 
of their country without extraneous help. Nevertheless for many 
years discussion of military problems in nationalist circles was in- 
frecpient, and when it occurred (consisted largely of vague accusa¬ 
tions that the British (xovernmeiit, by ‘‘ disarming and emas¬ 
culating the people ”, had done its best to prevent tlioir j)olitical 
advancement. Few advocates of the nationalist cause slwus ed signs 
of having seriously attempted to understand the numerous technical 
pi'ohlenis upon which the did’encc (d India depends; and the force 
of their arguments was weakened,—at least in the view of the 
British official,—by the fact that ibey and their kind as a rule 
had themselves neither aptitude nor inclination for a military 
career. Since the War, however, a noticeable change has taken 
place. In the Press, on the platform, and in the Legislatures, 
criticism of the Army Department has become a more and more 
prominent feature of nationalist activity, and it is often construc¬ 
tive and well-informed. There seems to be a widespread appre¬ 
hension that, unless the Government can be forced to initiate 
really substantial changes in military policy, Indians must for ever 
suffer the humiliation of being considered by the rest of the world 
to be a subject people, incapable of self-defence. Accordingly, in 
place of the sweeping but indefinite accusations that used formerly 
to he made, the educated classes now put forward three concrete 
demands. They ask in the first place that the commissioned ranks 
of the regular Army should be rapidly ludianized; secondly, that 
an endeavour should be made to extend the scope of recruitment, 
by enlisting troops from races other than those which the military 
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autliorities liave been acciisiomeil to consider “ martial ” ; and 
thirdly, that the existing facilities for giving Indians some military 
training in the Terrilorial Force should he improved. At the 
same time there is an insistent complaint that the expenditure 
incinred on the defence of the country is at present excessive. 

In onr examination of these questions, it will he convenic'nt to 
devote ourselves at the outset to considering the last of them, 
namely tlie (luestion ot effeding a reduction in military expendi¬ 
ture. Now it is unqu(‘sti<tnahle,--and tlie ])oint will Ix' clearly 
hi'ouglit out if the readei will refer to the diagiatu rejnoduced oppo¬ 
site page —that tin' ])ropuition of India's annual revenues 

which IS s])ent on hvr defenei' is huge; it forms, in tael, suhstan- 
tially the biggest singl(' item ot expendituie vhich the country 
incurs. Out of a total aA’erage net revenue, trom hotli CVntra] and 
])iuvin( ial source's, ot ahenit IN. crort's ix'i' annum, sums animiiit- 
ing 1o moi'c t iiaii JN. oO moia". a7(' a^ a i ule ah-oi iu'd an n nail v hv the 
deieiice services. .Vmid the rising tide of velienu'nl critici'-m which 
is ni'ide on ilie suhje'ci (d thl' e'Xic-iiditmt’, it'iii- uiuin line*- ol ingii- 
Jiicjit may he discerned, h'lisih. tiieie is mi a])pt'al to principle: 
it i< iirgeel that, sinct- mililaiv exjeeiu!it uh'. tioin tin' point ot 
view ot accepted economic lin'ory. is e'litiiciy niijirodm livex and 
contributes nothing to a ceuntiy's o^MO'ial wealth .ind welfare, 
fnu< li more' '^tivnuous I'lttuls than aiiv llntt have iiillierto lake'll 
place .should he made' U) je'eluce' jl ; that India siT/i]»l\- cannot afloid 
to (li^bui^e siie'Ji lavish sums Jnr tlie* upkee'p of lie'r dt'fe>ne‘e teirces 
when the geiieial state* eef tlie eoinitn, .uiel in paitie-ular the stand¬ 
ard of living and the* proeluetivuv ol ilu' poor, call loi' smli (jh- 
vious and drastic nu'asme's hu impieueme'iit; aiiel ihat tlie ('e-ojioinic 
ernba] 1 assni(«nts with wliie-li .she is conti'euite*d are* so giave that 
certain rishs iiiimt ],p taken. <n<'h as edhe'r natiems in similar straits 
have talu'ii in the past. (‘le>sely assoeiate'el with tin’s is the con¬ 
tention that militaiy exjieneliTure* on the* scale >\hie]i has become 
customary in this country dirce*tly inhibits the ajijilieation of 
levenue* to “national-building” ends, and tliat in consequence 
India s national aspiiations are piejbalelv bv design and certainly 
in tact trustiateel liy tlie nmgnitnde eet tbe* army she is toia ed to 
maintain. This leads us to tlie thirel point, namely, the argu¬ 
ment that the external jierils to which the countiv is exposed are 
actually not nearly so serious as tlie authorities for their own 
puiqiose make out: that the possibility of attacks from the sea, or 
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any major ofifoiisive aciion f)n llie pari of first-class Western Powers, 
is now almost neo-ljo-ible, owin^ to the exi^teiu'e of tlie fiCao-iie (»i 
Nations; tliat llie likelihood of incursions throiit^di the land fjontiers^ 
of th(' khi>t, North-lsa-^l, and Noith is extremely remote: th:t1 Pus-da 
hasaclualh' nev(>r at<<‘m])ted in inva(h‘ India, allhoutjli (•()Tl^tantly 
used In' llie anthoiitie^ as a ho«»(‘y Mith which to intimidatt* ciliics 
of tlnu’r militarx' ])olicy,-—ami is unlikely to do --o now; and that 
the only real danger lies in the chain e of conflici \Nith untrained, 
ill-(M|ui])p(‘d :ind nomadic* trili«‘sni(*n in the Xoi th-^\ (*si, \^ Iio<o total 
fin‘hiino strength, even wlnm ih<*y are aide to comhine, could not 
exeeed Toil.000 nn'ii. Tin* tourih point i^ the alleo-atioii thai the 
militar\' foi‘f‘(‘s in the count iv are used h'ss for the service of India 
than tor th(' furthei’ance of British Imjierial inlcrc'-t^; and in jiarti- 
cular that the leiention in this < ountry of such hirne numhers of 
Biiiish tioo])s, ^v!lich cov< ^ tuo' much more than Indian troop^ do, 
is (|uit(‘ unnec(\ssarA', and that thc'V are actually maintained as an 
army cd occupation, and incidentally also form i\ u^elul hidden 
res(M \'c fo( the too <*- ai h<>me 

"We next move to the (iU('''t)on of the I ml ia nizat ion o[ the oom- 
inissioned riiiiks ol ilu' Army. In this connecnon it is argued that 
whereas in the Civil Departments some [>ro,u*ress may he admitted 
to have been made i(o\ards tultilliiio* the I)»‘clai at ion of August 
Ihl 7,™ y hei’chy Pailianieiit undeitook that Indians should he in- 
creasino'h admittial to all blanches ot the administiaticn,—no 
sincere or substantial attempt ha-- beem madi' to implement this 
policy on the military sid(‘; and th-it the ])uipos-‘ of this iiiaetioii 
on the jiari ot tht‘ tTovernment is to pcrpelnate the (h*pemlt*nee of 
the country on British militarv ofiiceis bu* the manaotunent of its 
forces ot deleiicc. In ])art icula 1 , attention has htaui com entrated 
of late years on the policy ot th<‘ tiovernment in connection with 
the recommendations made h^' the Skeen (kunmittee in 19:37. which 
ahn ur^’cd the aholitic^ui of tlie “ blight TAiits scheme ini¬ 
tiated hy 1,01(1 Pa\\lin->on in 19'J’h and ihe ostahli-hnient ol an 
Indian “ Sandhurst ” hy 19dd. Tlie ohjeet of the “ liicht Pnits " 
scheme was that instead of drafting* vouno- Indian oitieer< ii dis- 
criminat(dy to all s(‘ctions of the Army, attention should he eon- 
centratt^d at first on the ])rop-ressiv(' Indianization of eight units 
onlv; and it is contended that, in deciding (hsspite the recom¬ 
mendations of the Skeen Committee, that this scheme should be 
pi' 0 (‘eeded with, the Covernment wais actuated hy the wish to avert 
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the painful moment when young British subalterns, on first enter¬ 
ing the Indian Army, might he faced with the prospect of having 
to serve in subordination to Indian officers; in consequence, it is 
alleged, the possibility of Indianizing the higher ranks of the Army 
ns a whole has been deferred for an indefinite period. Official 
policy with regard to the other proposal made by the Committee,— 
namely that an Indian Sandhurst should be established by 
a specified date,—has also come in for some harsh criticism; for, 
during the four years between 1927 and llie period now under 
review,—when a decision in favour of the proposal was made as 
n result of the Round Table Conference in London,—the Gov¬ 
ernment has, it is alleged, failed to declare its real intentions; 
and it is contended that this inaction could only have been 
inspired by a sinister desire that the whole j)rojeet should (;ome 
to naught. As regaTcls the facolities at present provided for the 
training of Indian cadets in Lngland, it is alleged on the 
one hand that the number of vai'ancies set aside for them 
annually at Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Oran well is too small, 
and on the other that the authorities make no sincere attempt to 
encourage likely candidates to enter for them ; and also, that those 
who do compete, especially for the vacancies at Woolwich and 
i’ranwell, are subjected to uujust discrimination of various kinds. 
Finally,— a more academic [)oiiii,— It. is argiuKl that not only is 
the claim that Indians, by nature, have uot the capacity for offi¬ 
cering the Indian Army as efficiently as Britishers an unfair 
—since it is owing to the pcdicy of the very people who pnt 
it forward that the matter has hitlicrto been rendered incapable 
of direct proof,^—but also that it is intrinsically unsound, since 
India certainly show^ed her ability to produce formidable military 
leaders in past centuries, and even now, in the Indian States, there 
exist completely Indian armies which, considering the many dis¬ 
advantages to which they are subjected. Cannot reasonably be 
said to be incompetently commanded. Moreover it is pointed out 
that in the last War no European country experienced any serious 
difficulty in obtaining, from its untrained civil population, plenty 
of temporary officers who proved themselves in many ways quite 
as capable as those who belonged to the regular armies; and it 
is accordingly claimed that among the Indian people there must 
also be a large reserve of potential military leaders who would 
prove their worth in an emergency. 
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The objections of the nationalists to the recruiting system now 
require consideration. At present about 30 per cent, of the total 
area of India exclusive of Burma,—that is to say the Punjab, the 
independent State of Nepal, the United Provinces, the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and the North-West Frontier Province,— 
provides about 87 per cent, of the troops, whereas such vast and 
populous regions as the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, for 
example, togeiljer furnish only about 9,500 men, Ihe Central 
Piovinces, and Bihar and Orissa, a mere 400 in the aggregate, and 
Bengal and Assam, none at all. Opponents of the Government 
are wont to urge that not only is this geographical discrimination 
intrinsically unjustified but also that the motives for it are not 
above suspicion. For it is contended that the so-called “ martial 
laces ” of the North and Nortli-West, upon whom the authorities 
cuncentrate so much of theii attention, are reiv far from 
having the pracdieail monopoly of natural military aptitude which 
is often (dainied for them. The ])eople oi the humid coastal 
regions, and particularly of the Gangetic Ifolta, it is true, may 
generally speaking be unsuited to bear arms, but the uplands of 
Central and Southern India have always produced men of sturdy 
})liysique and remarkable endmance; tbe Malnattas, for instance, 
in the XVITT century, clearly demonstrated their right to be 
dossed among the most formidable fighting races in the country; 
tbe Moplahs, in more recent times, have also shown themselves 
to he by no means deficient in pugnacity and staying-power; and 
tbrongbout tbe whole of the more Southerly portion of India there 
exist many other peoples,—such as tbe Lingaiyets and the Mahars, 
—from among whom excellent military material could, it is argued, 
be obtained. In itself, the supposition tliat the military possi¬ 
bilities of the peoples of Southern India have been insufficiently 
appreciated would scarcely have evoked much hostile criticism, 
siuf'o conservatism in recruiting methods has at least the obvious 
justification of providing the arnjy with men of types whose 
good qualities are already well known to tbe authorities, who 
respect each other, and whose (‘ourage in times of emergency, 
unlike that of untried troops, can be relied upon. On purely 
military grounds, therefore, the system may, it is conceded, be 
fairly sound, except in so far as it is unenterprising; but there 
has been a growing* realization of late that, from the point of 
view of the advancement of the nationalist cause, it has some 
INDIA c 
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very rlisooTirertiii" implirations. For when the iiihabiiants of vast 
tracts of the coniilry liave for prenorations had practically no oppor- 
tunitv tor milltaiy service, and recruits liave been obtained from 
a few selected races only, what prospect, it is a>lced, has India of 
olitainiiip', within any reasonable time, uluit niiplit be considered 
a Trul\' national army? How far w<uild it be ])ossible, under a 
Su'tifiij (xovei'nment, for tlie ])opidace tn be snre that armed tor^'es 
consrittiled on tlieir present racial basis would loyally serve the 
interests of tlic country as a whole, and refrain from exploiting- their 
exceptionally favourable ])osition to tlieir own advantap;e? The 
politicalh-minded (-lasses ar(‘ now acutt-ly aw are ol the reality and 
complexilt' of tliese ((uestions, and of the fact that a number of 
enibaria-'^inp- incidental problems tin- liable to arise from them,— 
as for exam])le that jirovided by the attitinb* of Hit* Sikh (-oni- 
miinitv in the Ibinjab, which, larp-ely on the strenp-th of it^ military 
attainments, has been able to put forward claims for political re¬ 
presentation substantially in (-xc<‘ss of what w'ould be warranted 
by itN mere iiumeiiial importance. Ac(‘ordinp'ly, since nationalist 
b-a'b-i" lla^c iKijuiif'd the habit, a- so(»n a> tlie\' recon^niz*- the 
existema- of an obstacb‘ in theii' path, of assuming that the Tiov- 
ernment mu->t in some mali('ious way have bt-en lespoiisil>b‘ for 
creating it, it is now’ fre({uentlv assertial that the wdiole lecruit- 
iup ^y^tcni, instead of Ix-iuL ba-ed simpiv (Ui military considera- 
fiou"-, was actually in^j>!; cd by il.t (.ib-ulation tliat, by obtaininpf 
the majority of flu* troo[).'>. from (he Xoi-thein ])art of (Ik- country, 
and fosterinp their sense of racial dih'eT-em-e from their compatriots, 
tlie llritish miplit he abb- to pT-i-vcnt the c<miplet(‘ realization of 
Indian nationalist aspirations and maintain tlieir own dominant 
positini) indefiij il ely. 

rh'iticisms of tlo' ( ioveinment aetion in tlie niatier of the 
Tenilorlal lort-e are a^ a inle ba'^ed on tin* ai-pument tliat what 
has hitherto liei-n done is lialf-lo-arted and paisimoiiious, and that 
an activ(' ]!olie\ toi- cxjiandinp- tin- si/.i-, ecjuipim-nt and activities 
of the T()?-(‘e, — -'Upiiloment ed by arraiipenn-nts for inculcating 
military discipline and jihysical training in the schools,—must be 
at once emb;nk(-d ri])on, if tlic ardoni- and a'^])iI'ations of Indian 
youths are to be liai-ue^sed for the service of coristiiutod antlioritv 
rather rlian d'VcTted into nwndut ionary channels. 

Tlie juisw('r (»i tlie GoveT'ument to these various criticisms loie 
been set foith in <letail ii* so many previous issues of this Tleport, 
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that it seeing scarcely ]ieces>ary, Ihis year, to ])lace heiore ihe reader- 
extrncts from ihe achial S})eeches in whi* li if lias ])een eminciated. 
Jtiit it will perhaps iu)t he out of place if wt indicate bi‘iefi\ sojiie 
of the out.>taiidino' points which are raised, hy no means excdusively 
on the part of oilicials or jeeopniz*'d suppoileis (d‘ the existing' nd- 
miriihtrafion, in oppo‘-ition to the line(d arp^uiiient v\ehave liitherio 
been siimmariziiiy. I'lie first pftint Y)nt ioia\ard is that the danpers 
whi(h Ihe detente foice^ ar(‘ intended to ^vith^tand are verv mm ii 
moie serious a7id su})^ta7itial than o])ponents of the Ch)verjjnient 
are A^-ont to assert,--a ontenfioii m]ios(‘ jimt ification tin' reader 
will be al)Ie to a})]iieCian' by i-eferidiie- to tlie peneral deseriptioii 
of file peopra]di it al aspects of the defence pnthlem wlilrh is set 
forth iji the (’arlit'r ]»att <»{ tlii- (’bttpler. And apait from the 

peeuliai if IPS and itiapnitmh' of tliC'^e danpers, it is arpiied rin 
peneial L’'omid< lint an expt'iitliru] t' ..t K‘„_ ht.:;!) ejou's^ (r- riuder 

,i'41 .flfHI.OdOy oii ilif' deft'int' n] fe7''iOtiA' a- lar.et' and im-duIdus 

a^' the w'lfih- id fraro])e eX'-l’idinu’ lha-"'!a. i" nt>t in the iaee e* it 
e\<t'^>ive when t oiniant d AAitii iliat <d otf.er ennutrie-. The forte"- 
])tmdinp expenditui.' tlminp lir,')-:;] t.t Tiam*-, llalv, a]id (itr- 

iiiaiiy, ioi ('xaiiijdt'. annnmiecf in i'.sftjHaf.tfdd i'"d.diilM)dd. and 
£■’4.(fdd,ddd respectively; tht' I nitcal State', with a pojuilation 
amoinifnip to only about 1‘4d millioii^^ as apainst India's 
millions, and aaiI/i land fronfiei" A\h<»''(‘ liahilitv lo vi(dat]rm i*- 
iiep]ipi]il(', '■])ciit -£1 <‘d,(Kftl.ddO on her deteiice ioicov dnr'iip i]io 
.sanit' period; and the expenditure i»t Sov'j'n fiu-^ia, winter total 
itihahd lilt", de''])ite !)(*i' pt'oei.iphical innin'n'ifA’, di; mti num- 
hei' mmdi more than 14(1 million-, amound'd tt> no ]o>s than 
£119,()(l0.()0().t The l•a^e of Soviet ^lUs^iu i.-? peetiliarlv sipnifieant, 
sin((> as compared with the oil,ei' Slate- we huAd* meiitionet!, 
the siandard (d 1i\ino amonp her pi('dominaiith^ ruial population 
is mole analopous to that ot the rndiaii ma,-ses; v('T de-]>ite 
the armanu'iits Avlii( h -he nevertiielo-s maintain^, and the irn-ts 
that her borders maieli in rlo-e ])roximity to tljo-e ot India, 
and that she is not a. member of the Leapiie of Nations, it is, as 
we haA'c seen, a>seiied that the ineapreness of the averape indi- 

As wall lie ser-n m Chapter VI, the estimated expenditure for 1941-32 
is only Rs. 52*46 crores or about £39,000,0(X). 

t The figures quoted include military, naval, and aerial expenditure, 
and those for France, Italy, Gennany, the laiited States, and Soviet Russia 
are extracted from the 1931 issue of the Lc'ague of Nations Armaments Year 
Book. 
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vidual income in India in itself constitutes a complete justification 
for a substantial cut in military expenditure. To this it is retorted 
that the reduction A\]iich has alrea<l\^ been effected since 1923, 
when the figure stood at over Rs. ()5 crores as against the Its. 32*5 
crores which are at present required, has brought the forces of 
defence to a state beyond which, under existing conditions, the 
margin of safety would be overstepped; and that although the 
poverty of the Indian masses is a do])lorable fact which all reason¬ 
able steps must be taken 1o alleviate, the extent of a people’s 
average income per head has no bearing at all on the (]uestion of 
their natural vulnerability. iNroreover it is pointed out that if,— 
instead of considering the military expenditure of various indi¬ 
vidual coindries, all of vhich are mucli less populous than India,— 
we take the whole of Western Europe as our unit of comparison, 
the total (‘ost of the military, naval, and aerial armaments main¬ 
tained there is so vastly in excess of anything that India has to 
pay, that her inhabitants probably contribute not only actually, 
but also in proportion to their income, less than do the people of 
the West toTvards the maintenama' of the forces u])on which their 
security depends. At first, sight such a comparison may ])erliaps ap¬ 
pear scaredy legitimate, since despite the similarity in the size of the 
populations of the two areas, Europe is not a unit, but is split up 
into a number of ])olitically separate members, wlicieas Iiidia con¬ 
stitutes a single administrative whole; but on the other hand it is 
clearly true that her unity is largely superficial, and that she 
needs to maintain vithin her borders large numbers of troops to 
deal with the inlcrnal dislurbancc's by uhidi it is liable tube 
destroyed,—whereas in the States of Jdirope the military are re¬ 
quired almost exclusively for external purposes. If. therefore, 
the existing arrangements for the defenee of India were to he 
seriously impaired, she would not only be deprived of the means 
of coping with external foes, hut might quite conceivably dis¬ 
integrate into a niimher of Jijutually hostile units, which would 
necessitate the maintenance of armaments on a much larger scale 
than at present. And further, were the connection witb Great 
Britain to be forfeited, so Avould be the protection afforded by the 
British fleet, for whose upkeep the contribution India niakefl is so 
small as to be utterly disjiroportionate to the services she at present 
can obtain from it; aad in view of the natural vulnerabilily of 
her coasts, to which attenfion has already heeu drawn, she would 
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consequently have to face the prospect either of attack or of heaT\ 
expenditure in this direction also. Thus it is contended that there 
is no question whatever of the expenditure on defence hein^];' de¬ 
signed, by its magnitude, to starve the “ nation-building ” servi(;es, 
and that the plain fact is that were the military budget under 
present circumstances to be reduced substantially below the exist¬ 
ing level, all prospect of building a nation, or even of maintain¬ 
ing a reasonably efficient and satisfactory administration of any 
kind, would be jeopardized to an extent which would constitute n 
complete abnegation of statesmanship and sanity on the part nf 
those at present responsible for the welfare of the Indian masses. 

We now turn to the question of the Indianization of the com¬ 
missioned ranks of the Army. The official reply to the criticisms 
of the Government's policy in this matter is now so familiar to 
readers of our annual Iteports tliat we do not juopose to recapitulate 
it; but here again some more general remarks based on the points 
raised independently by private individuals in the Legislature^, 
the Press, and elsewhere, as well as by spokesmen of the Govern¬ 
ment, may not be inappropriate. The fundamental problem to 
which attention is draw n at the outset is the ext ran; dinavy 
difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of establishing a colierent. 
efficient, and reliable army officered by Indians within the time 
desired hy the critics of the Government. To start with, there are 
such immediate practical obstacles as the problems of seniority and 
promotion; for even were it considered desirable to embaik on 
su(di a drastic policy of Indianization as w'ould enable tlie recruit¬ 
ment of British subalterns to the Indian Army to be stopped alto¬ 
gether, it would nevertheless be impossible by any of the ordinary 
processes of continuity such as are necessary to the maintenance of 
military efficiency, to obtain an army of purely Indian composi¬ 
tion until the Fifties of this century at tl)e earliest, owing to the 
time which must elapse before a subaltern in the normal course 
of events is able to earn command of a regiment. But in any 
case to entertain such an idea is at present of little more than 
academic interest, if only because of the serious difficulties that 
until very recently were experienced in obtaining, even for the 
existing number of vacancies at the Cadet Colleges in England, a 
sufficiency of Indian candidates W'ho w^ere considered really fitted 
to hold the King’s Commission. It was not until 1928,—nine 
years after Indians were first admitted to Sandhurst,— that pio- 
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peily coTilpftitive c'ondilidii'^ were e^labiislied, and enough qualified 
Indian cadets were fonnd to fill llie pla(*es set aside ior tlieni. 
IViieii tlie (i])poneTds of tbe (foveriinieiit siip’^^est lliat this state 
(.d‘ afVairs is ea]ndde oi a difTereni ('xplaiiatioii from that which is 
pnhlndx as-^i<^-ji(‘d to it. tlie a ullKtrlt jes retort tliat the mere ability 
<d ''and nlalC'. to pa>> wi'llten exam i mil ioii^ i- ' n ^utiic len i 1e (h men- 
sTrate tlial the\' woidd mabe cajadde ofii<-(M'S, nnlcss they can al^o 
p’lve 1 iH 1 leai 1 on -• d po>‘N('*^>iiie‘ « (otaiii t's^eiitml (jaalitic's of cliaracter 
and phvsi(|ne Mdiicdi niaiiv oi lln' Indian entraiils have Intliei'to 
a]q)ear(Ml to lat ]\ ; and that defieiencic'' of thi^ l.ind are ])ccnlia!ly 
fatal wlo'K' Ijidiaii ean<]idaleF foi‘ the Kin<jr’> ( onimission ai'e con- 
(•('I'lied, in vieov ol the se])oyV distrust, oi innovation^, and his 
stj'ono- ])iel'cTenc(' f<n‘ tlie ](anlersliip of ofhc(‘rs ^\ho^(' I'ace (o family 
is Midi as to snyyest tlieir jio^ses^^ion of inliei-ent military aptitnd*^. 
ddnn<' ar(‘ <d coin>e iinmeTVtns snppr)}-ters of the rJoVfn’nmerit wlio 
he]i(xn' that attmnpts to Tndianize tin' commis'^ioned ranlv-' of the 
arm\‘ niielit lea.sonaldy have been made many ra'ars soomn* tbaii 
th('V weie; but to speculate as t<» what miedit liave been done in 
f]?p ])ast i*^, it i'^ contended, tnlile now; and since onl\ 11 y(‘ars 
have tda]»sod sima' the decision to confer Kiii<j:’s rommissiems npmi 
Indian,s was made, it is inevitable that the reMilts bitlo'rto achieved 
from a ]i]'oe(‘ss wbidi must, from its very natiuan be u’radual, 
siionbl appeal’ to tlio^^e wlm do not appri'ciate the teehnical difti- 
enlties asxn i;ited wiili it (o ])e di.sap]>ointin^’ly moapre. Few I'ea- 
sonabb' men won]<1 however denv that a eoiinti'y’s forces ('f defence 
nnplit. on ])rineip]e, to form a less b'yitimate field for drastio and 
impatient alieiations of ]>()liev Ilian any oflu'r part d’ tlie pnldie 
services, owiiio- to Hio a])i)allinp- eonse(|nenees to which the whole 
fomnnniitv nonhl be ex])f)s,-d weie the ebanp-es to prove ill- 
founded : and the pi'cnliai’ities of the problmn of defence in this 
roniiTi’N are so obvious, that file cautions attilmle which tlie autho¬ 
rities liave aflopted towards ludiauization should, it mieht he 
thouelit. be more widely re<op-nlzed to have heeii Avell founded 
than it is. In any case, irre,s]>(‘ctive of Avhdher the rjovernnient’s 
polii’v has hitherto heeii rip-ht or wroiip-, the esseime ot the whole 
matter is that the ])roj(-d of Indianiziiip: th(‘ hip’her ranks of the 
army remains, in existinp- riremmstanees, in an experimental stap-e, 
and its eonsef|uenr‘es and implications therefore cannot be fully 
foreseen. This alone is quite sufficient to explain the recent hesita¬ 
tion on the part of the authorities to commit themselves to estah- 
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lisliiiig an Indian vSandlmrst ’’ in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of file Sleen Committee, since until a sufficiency oi 
Buitahle entrants was assured, they were uncertain how far the 
extra expenditure entailed would he justifieil; and their decision, 
despite its admitted unpopularity in this couiitry, to proceed with 
the “ Eight Vnits ” Scheme, wliose aholition the t^mimittee had 
advised, is similaily a(Vounted for, since by this means alone could 
selected portions of the army be completely Indianized and tlieii 
comparative efficiency tested within a reasonable time.* 

The arguments put forward l)y tlie su[>})orters of the (jovern- 
ment’s recruiting system must now be briefly described. They 
can ])e summarized under two heads. Eirstly, it is contended that, 
even supposing tliere exists, throughout large tracts of the 
country, particularly in tlie ('entre and South, an immense reserve 
of potential military a))titudc of whi(d) no use has hitherto been 
made, thoj c still remains am])lc just ificatioi) tor the metliods the 
autiiorities have adopted. I’or until very re<*ent times, I'c^ponsible 
Indian leaders manifested little or no desire that the reiuaiiting 
])olicy should be spt'cifically diiected towards tlie ci'eation of ati 
Indian national arm\ ; moreovt'r, it wa^ not in any way t]ie inten¬ 
tion of the (Toveunment to uiideitake >o com]>I‘X and ex])ensiye a 
task. This heing so, the natural and pro]H‘r conrse tor the authori 
ties to ado[)t was meiady to obtain, as economically and simply 
as they’ could, sucli trrtops as weia' rc(|uired for defending the 
coinitiy fi'oni tho^c parts of it wh.eie the iTihabitants were known 
to b(' ca])abl(‘ and de>irons ol military service; and sim-e lecruits 
of (‘xcelleiit elmraet(*r and })hysi(|U(‘ were always' foriheomnig in 
plenty from annuig the 1 1 aditionallv military' peoples cf the iNhirth 
and Xorlh-\\'h‘st,—that is to say ironi the region in Avliich India 
is niO''t cx])os(m 1 to (‘xtt'iaial ay gi c'^sien,—thci’r' was no I’eason 
whatcvci’ \\hv tin* tiovernment -h(od<l emhaik upon experimental 
sclnmies which \^ollId certainK' l)e <‘ostly, and might aEo be 
daugermis, foi' securing more troups lhaii t iu'y’ aetnallv did from 
el.‘-(‘vvh<'i c. The cxisfifiL’’ --v.'fcm thus >iiffif‘ed,—and still suffices,— 
for the ]>uiely military’ ])urpo-'t‘s for v.hich it wa> di'vived ; the 
troops in service were ca])al)le, ot exeel lent phy^sirpie, coui ageoiis, 
and their morah' was sound; and to Ic.ne <lecided to enlist iewer 

* Following on tlie deliberations of tlio .Round Table Conference of 1930-31, 
a ihoi e ('xteusi\'c scImmih* of 1 iidianiscatiou wa> w oi’k('d ont in the early 
pai’i of tlie year and nnnonneed in l\ra\. 
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recruits of this type, and to work in, among the remainder, units 
composed of men differing profoundly from them in race, language, 
and tradition, would have added innumerable complexities to the 
.already difficult problem of defence, for which there was not 
ihe slightest practical necessity. Moreover,—and this brings us 
to the second ])oint in the argument,—the authorities have always 
keen of opinion that tbe variations in the amount of natural military 
aptitude possessed hy the diverse peoples of India are in fact very 
much greater than the majority of nationalist ])oliticians are wont 
at the moment to assert ; and many impartial observers would 
contend tliat lecollection of the (*ourse of Indian history prior to 
the establishmojit of the Bidlish —as well as mere personal 
ohservatioii of the characteristics of the peoi)les concerned,—is 
sufficient to substantiate this view. The fact also is recalled that 
during tlie emergency of 1914-18, when there were the strongest 
possilde leasons foj' enlisting iinm from even liie ]nost unlikely 
regions, and when an active recruiting (aim])aign was being con¬ 
ducted throughout the land, the troopvS obtained from the tradi¬ 
tionally unmilitaiy Provinces were numericuilly negligible in 
compai'ison with those who (uime torward iji the North and Isortli- 
Wcst,—and some of them, moreover, y)roved far fj'om satisfactory. 
In general, therefore, it is c‘ontended that, since certain raees among 
the inhal)iiauts of India are entitled to he considered among the 
most foiiijidable figliting- forces in the wliole world, while others 
are rendered both by ]>hysi(jue and tradition almost inca])able of 
jesisting militarv aggression of any kind,—and since, in addition, 
(he populace is still acutely divided by racial, linguistic, and 
loligious differences,—the creation of anything which might he 
considered a genuine national army in India must remain for many 
}ears impracticahle. In consequence it is urged that siieh experi¬ 
ments as it may he now (considered desirable to undertake in this 
direction should be embarked upon and oonducted with great 
caution. Foi' wore the course of events in India during the next 
few decades to be siudi as to bring about the (collapse of the existing 
administration, or even were drastic measures for recruiting troops 
cf new types, or for Indianizing the commissioned ranks of the 
Army, to he undertaken out of impatience and ignorance, a situa¬ 
tion might well arise in which discipline could no longer operate, 
and the unmilitary inhabitants of the country would find their 
lives and property at the mercy of armed and disorderly w^arriors 
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who acknowledged no natural or political kinship with them. 
This possibility leads us to consider a question which, from the 
Government point of view, has not hitherto been taken up during 
the course of our discussion,—namely, whether the number of 
British troops at present in India is not excessive. Supporters of 
the military authorities would urge that a country so profoundly 
divided within itself as India still is, ought on principle to have 
within her borders some such impartial co-ordinating force as the 
British Army provides; and that in relation to the country’s total 
population the actual establishment maintained cannot reasonably 
be considered excessive, since as a rule it does not) amount to more 
than ] British soldier for every G,()00 inhabitants. In times of 
internal disturbance it is a generally admitted fact that British 
troops prove of the greatest assistance to those responsible for the 
preservation of life and property, since the conflicting parties 
recognize that there are no reasons whatever why forces imported 
from without should tend to favour either of tliem; in consequence, 
it has become increasingly the custom, when serious commune] 
disorders take place such as the country has been afllicted ith in 
recent years, that the British troops, rather than unit^ from the 
Indian Army, should be called in to deal with them. 

As regards the Territorial Force, there is very wide realization, 
on the part of the supporters as 'well as tlie opponents of the 
Government, of the important part this organization should play in 
fostering the desiie for national service in the minds of the ])eople. 
and providing a focus for activities which might otherwise he 
diverted into unsatisfactory courses. At the same time it is 
pointed out that the critics of the authorities are liable to overlook 
the essential fact that, from its very nature, the Force is neither 
intended nor able to act as a substitute for the Regular Army, and 
that it would therefore be extremely difficult, either on grounds 
of principle or expediency, to justify a lavish increase in the 
expenditure upon it at a time when the cry is all for a reduction 
in the cost of the Regular Army,—and when in actual fact it has 
been lowered by approximately 19 per cent, during the lust 9 years. 

Having now discussed the question of Defence, both from the 
diplomatic and military points of view, we are in a position to 
consider India’s relations with her peoples overseas. This subject, 
—despite the fact that the number of Indians settled abroad amounts 
to less than 1 per cent, of the home population,—has assumed an 
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iinportiuice duiiiio- the last quarier of a (‘piitiiry wliicli could 
scarcely he oyer-esiiinated, ovviiig- io llie exce])tLoiial diliicidiy and 
seriousness of the lacial piobhuns to vvhi(‘li it has < 2 ;iyen lise. 

Travel outside India is dis(*ourap-od hy orthodox Hinduisni, 
and before the Thirties of last c(‘ntui-y there s(‘eiLis to have i)een no 
ap])ieciable movement of Indians abroail (‘xcept to MU'h closely 
adjacent regions as Ch^ylou, Malaya, and the Ihist Indies. But 
the abolition of slavery within the British Hni])li(* in 1created 
an ('xtensiye demand, during th(‘ next 'jevenly years or so, tor the 
employment of indentured Indian lahour in such widely se])arated 
parts of the world as Mauritius, Tiji, the West Indic's, and iNatal, 
—while at the sanu' time the (‘xisting Indian population in ('eyhui 
and Malaya wins substantially ndnlorced by the innnigrat ion of 
workmen recruited in yarious other Avays. These movements Avere 
miiurally followed,—as .'oon as tlu' various commuTtiti('N of Indian 
labourers abroad had become .sufticiently large and ]M‘rman<‘nt.— 
by a gradual influx of Imlian traders, artisaTi>, (derks. and 
sional men, Avho wen* drawn by the j)ossibility of serving the 

int(*res(,s of the original immigrants. In consecjinmce i( is altoge- 
thei incorrect to su})j>ose,—a> is ^till someliim's done,—that tlie 
settlements ol Indians in tln^ countries Avhich imported laieB 
quantities of imhuitured Indian labour during tht^ la>l ((Uiiuiy 
consist solely of uiu'ducated “ coo1h>^ ” and nn‘njl)ers of the htwei 
classes and castes. Moreovei a quite considerable aniount of 

s]iOiitaneous Indian emigration has occurred to otlu'r region'^,—• 
particulaily hast Afi'iciq—wheie little or no indentuK'd labour Avas 
ever introduced. In addition, it should be borne in mind that the 
whole system of indenture was abolished in 1017, and that under 
tilt' hniigration Act ol 10^2‘J, emigratnm of unskilled Indian Avoi'kers 
Avuv prohibited e\ce]it to such <’()untnes and on such tmins and 
conditions as might be s])ecified by ihe (Tovernor-Geiieral in 
Council, and it Avas ])rovided that any noiitication made by the 
GrON'tu'iior-t icneral umbu' the Act must be appi'oAcd bA' both 

Chambeis ol th<' Begislatuie : moia'owr a standing Mmigl ation 

Commi'ttee, conqiosed of twelve members (d the Ivegislature, is 
appointed every year to advise the (/o.vei-nmenl on all major ques¬ 
tions that arise. Thus tlie authoT’ilU'S can noAv exejcis(‘ efiectiA’e 
control ovei- oiganized emigration oi unskilled Indian labourers, 
and can ensure on the one hand that the emigrants shall not be 
of unsuitable type, and on the other that they shall not be 
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despatched to reo-ious ii) which ari-an^-eiiieiits for tlieii r(*cej)tloii 
and treatment are inade(|nate. 

The actual numl)er of Jiidiaus at j)res(‘nt settled abroad is about 
of u honi 800.01)0 aiW' ifi ('('vjoii 0‘JS,()OO in ^fala’N'a, 
281,000 in Maiiiitiiis, 270,000 in British (xuiuna, Trinidad, and 
Jamaica, lOo.OOO in South Al'ri(*a, 70,000 iu h"ijl, and 00.000 in 
East Afi'ica, —Ihe total lor the British Empire* as a wliole bein^- 
2.00"),000. Thus it will be rc'alized that the probh'ius that have 
arisen as a result of Indian emic-ratiori have liitherto been almost 
entirely a matter of inler-[m[)(!rial, rather tlian inteiiiational coii- 
cciii, since* only about 100,000 Indian- ai'C permanently ie*si(it*at 
in lands not subject to the British Crown. 

Unfortunately the iucrenise in tiie habit of travel amongst 
Indians of the* up[>er anel educated classes, and in tho tendency on 
ihe ])art of a cotisiderable numbei' of Indian meir-hanls and pinfes- 
sioiial men actually to take u]) their aliode in foreign countries, 
oe‘e-urre'el at a time wh(*n the* [)robl(*m< aii^ing out of racial differences 
were causiiig an iiie.-remsing amount of tension throughout the 
world; and in cons(*<[uence* the intelligent and cultivated Indian, 
who was proud both of the civilization and achievements of his 
own countrymen, and of the fact that he was a meniher of the 
mightiest Empire in the whole woild,—within whose sway were 
included peoples of all kinds and creeds, and whose general policy 
was obviously guided to a large extent by an impartial desire for 
tbeir welfare and advancement,—began first to come into contact 
with Englislinn'ii beyond tlie confines of bis own country at a 
period when lie was liable to find himself tieated by the less imagi¬ 
native among them as an uutsidoi' and an inferior. In recent 
years there seem to have been some indications that this intolerance 
is oil the vane, but it has ali-eadv bad grave and far-reaching 
]'e[)eicussion>, ami euust*d serious disillusion and resentment 
amoiigsl such noii-J’^ui’opean snhjeits of the British (h’own as might 
naturally ex[)eei, owing to their own high standards of civiliza¬ 
tion, to he jihu-ed on an eijual footing with Europeans. The 
gravity of the problems raised by this state of affairs, from the 
point of view of I be future solidarity of the Empire, have received 
increasing attention of late, as for instance in the resolution of the 
Imperial Uonference of 1921, which recommended that the rights 
ot Indians t(» equality of citizenship should he I'ecognized; and tlie 
improvements whii'h have consequently been effected in the status 
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and circumstances of Indians abroad are, as we shall shortly see, 
substantial. Neveitheless it cannot be denied that there still exist 
considerable discre])aijcies between the ideals of followship and 
justice, upon whose fulfilment the natural coherence of the 
Empire must ultimately depend, and the treatment actually meted 
out to Indians in some })art8 of it. 

Apart fjom the psyc'-liological a,s])ect of the problem, which is 
jeally the most fundamental and dillicult of all, the practical dis- 
‘.tdvantages from whi(‘h Indians still sillier in British territory 
include restrictions oi“ wnreasoiiable conditions ahecting the right 
to immigrate, or to obtain and retain domicile, exclusion from the 
franchise,—or altiuiialively inadeifuate representation upon Legis¬ 
lative and Municipal bodies and the absence of a common electoral 
roll,—denial of the right to hold land, to enjoy trading facilities, 
and to esi'upe fiom compulsory segregation, and the non-payment 
of a minimum wage jrroportionate to the cost of living. These 
disabilities of course by no means apply throughout the whole 
Empire. In British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, Indians have 
exactly the same status as any other British citizens; in Ceylon 
and Maujitlns also, under their jiresent constitutions, there is no 
discidminatjon against Indians on the ground of lace. So far as 
other Crovvri Colonies or Mandated Territories are concerned, 
however, racial problems of some gravity have arisen in Eiji, and 
also in East Africa,—wheie in Kenya Colony in pajticular the con¬ 
flicts between the interests or aspirations of Indian emigrants and 
those of Ollier settlers have been ])ronounced. But perhaps the 
most delicate and dilficailt of all the niigotiations which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has had to iiiideitake on behalf of its peoples 
overseas have been timse with the Government of South Africa. 
The self-governing Dominions, of course, are themselves fully 
resjionsihle for the manner in Avhich Indians within their confines 
are treated, whereas the Crown Colonies, and other units of the 
Einj^ire, aie not; and the B-eidprocity Itesolution passed at the 
Imperial War (Jonfereuce in JfilS affirmed the rights of each com¬ 
munity of the British Commonwealth to control, by restrictions 
upon immigration, the composition of its own population. But 
although res])oiisil)le Indians recognise in the abstract the fact that 
if the self-governing Dominions desire to exclude Indian immi¬ 
grants they aie entitled to do so, and that reasonable complaint 
can only 'oe raised c.onc.erning the exclusion of Indians from the 
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Crown Colonies, it has nevertheless not been easy for them to con¬ 
sider the actual consequences of this discrimination dispassionately 
when they reflected upon the ideals for Avhich the British Empire 
is supposed to stand; and their general irritation at the grievances 
of their fellow-countrymen across the seas is apt to vent itself in 
ciiti('ism not only of (treat Britain but of the CTOvernment of India 
in its present forjii. Thus tlie ])ractical disabilities to which Indian 
emigrants have found tbemselves subjected liave not only raised 
questions of principle which are of vital importance to tlie future 
of the whole Empiie, and which liave taken a prominant place 
amongst the topics which successive Imperial Conferences since the 
war have been forced to consider, but have also exercised a pro¬ 
foundly distuibing influence over the currents of Indian internal 
politics, whose ellects (‘an scarcely be expected to subside for some 
time, desjiite the sympathetic cuusideralion which the problem has 
recently been receiving. 

Let us now indicate in more detail the jirogress of events during 
recent years in those territorn's in Avliich Indians liave eomplained 
of treatment incompatible alike with the dignity of India as a 
part of (lie Em jure, and wiih thtdr own ])ei>onal status as subjects 
of the British (h’own. Ibacntly the ciTcumsb-iiices of Indians in 
South Africa, and the relations between the Union Government 
and the Government of India, have shown an improvement; 
bul during tlie peiiod immediately aft(‘r the AVar inter-imperial 
jirobleins of unusual gravity were raised as a lesult of a series 
of legislative juojiosals that were ])ut forward concerning the 
treatment of Asiatics within the Union. In 1921, a Commission 
ajijioiiited by the Union Goveiiiment recommended the retention 
of a la\v jirohihiting the ownership of land by Asiatics in the 
Transvaal, and the withdrawal of the right of acquiring and 
owning land in the uplands of Natal. In 1924 the Class Areas 
Bill was introduced, wdiich juovided for the compulsory segrega¬ 
tion of Asiatics in urban areas,—though fortunately this measure 
lapsed. In the same year, however, the Governor-General assented 
to the Natal Boroughs Ordinance, which prevented the further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. And in 1925 it was proposed 
to amend the Mines and AUorks Act in such way as to refuse the 
grant of certificates of proficiency to Asiatics in certain occupa¬ 
tions. Thus the disabilities from w'hieh Indians suffered in South 
Africa, and which, since the time of Mr. Gandhi’s first Passive 
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liesi^taiice Cinupaion in TCatal iu pre-war day^, had always excited 
peculiar inierc^t, m'CUkmI likely to he iMciea^<Hl; and as sonii as llie 
full i]n])li< at io]is ot this s(n-ie'< oi di'^crinn’iialory pruposals came 
to he uiulcK>too<], the t eseiitniciit aMiti-c<l Ihiouy houl thi^ couiitJ-y 
uav widespread and intense. Attention was moreover drawn to 
tlie t'aet tlial ol all the d'de^-ali^- wlm had alttMohal ih«‘ Im])eria1 
Conference ol llrjl, i]io>e tiom S<»uili Alriea alone had di-'S(mtt'(i 
from the Ilesolution to which we have alieady referred, avIimIi 
admitted, on ]uinciph‘, tiie claim ol Tiidiaii'' ''ctthal within t(Oii- 
toiies subject lo the Hriti''h Crown to e([ualit_\ ot citiz(mship. The 
Govetinmmt of India accoidinglv imole •'trenmms re])ie->enlatioiis to 
the TTnion Covei nment on ihe [>ro{K>''ed discrim inatoi y lecaslatioii 
acaiiisl Indians, and in lh“J' -^enl a deputanoii niolm tln‘ laie 

Sir Geor^-e lhuldi*ion to inventluati' matters on the sj)ot, A h(‘ttej’ 
understanding between the two (u)^ernnieuts resulted from the 
w'Oi k ot this (h'putat i»>n, and aitci it-^ return to India in Mav'. 

1921), the (foveinment of India iiyieed to the juoposal ol tin* TTiiiou 
Government that a (.'otittu'ema^ on the Indian (jue'tion should he held 
in South Afrit a in the foll()wiuc- Detamiher; at the same time 

suggestinc- tliat a deputation liom tlu' ITiioji ,should visit Jndia 

prior to the ConfereiK-e. Thi^ invitation w.i'' ticeepled, and a 
South Afrieaii deputation paid a mefnl visit to India during the 
early antnmn, 9’he Indiati delegation lor th*‘ ('onleiauico dejiarled 
shortly aIterwaids, and as a Kcsult of its negotiations a piovisional 
Agreement w'as attained at Ca[)e Town, wdtich wms later ratified. 
Both Government> r(‘-afli!med their leeognilom ot tin* riuht ot 
the Union Gowrnment to n^e all jn^t and imritimate means for 
maintaiiiiiig AVestern standards of life within it-- lamndaries, and 
the Union Governmeiit recognized that Indians (hunii iled in South 
Africa and wishing to ronfoim to Western slinidards of living- 
should he cnahli'd to do so. Those Indians who wished lo leave 
South Alriea weic t * la* assisted by the Union to return to India 
or emigiate elsewdier(‘. and jiermi.Ssion to e(mic hack' to the Union 
wms to he given to those who so desired, jirovided they exercised 
the right within a period of three y(*ars, ami refunded the value 
of file assistance they had rcu-eivmd. The Union Government 
further agreed not to pioceed w'ith tlie Areas Beservatiou and 
Immigration and liegistrat ion iTurtlier ProvTsion) Bill, and 
suggested that the Go^ernment of India should appoint ari Agenti 
in South Africa to secure continuous co-operatioii between ihe two 
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OoTei innciiis. I'lip (ioYoJ iniieiii of Iiidia iV.r its part i eroonized 
its ni)l i^a I ion to look alter letunied (‘nii^rautb on ilieir arrival in 
India. 

ddii- A^ieenicht wa- la illy Avell ivcelvtMl in both conntries. 
Tile (Tovornnieiit of India pi'oiiiptly made ai ran< 4 enienls tor 
receiving' in India kitcIi Indians as niifrLt decide to return here; 
and ap[)ointed its first Aoent in Smith Africa, tlie liig'ht Hon. 
V. S. Siinivasa Sastii, T.Ck, t'.H., who had been a menilier of 
ihe deb'^ation whicli had diet ted tin* ''Cltlenienl at the Coiileience, 
The I'nion Governnn nt >ii its jiait wa> cjiiick to introduce legisla¬ 
tion iniplenientiiig it' own undertaking's, and in addition extended 
an ainne-tv (o all Indian'^ who weie at that tinit' illegally pi'C'^ent 
in tlie I nion; a\ hen All. Sa^tr.- ailived in Soutli Atiica in Tune 
Ib'dT, all that remained to be done ^\a'■ to take action under Part 
111 oi th( t’ajie d\o\n Agreeiiieiit, whirli wa-^ loin-eined with the 
nnai'-iiies i''(|iiited toi the g'li'Ua] ujdilt ol ihe Iiidi.iii coiinniiiiity 
in th(‘ ri!!"ii. Till' {)iovi'''ons ot lhi■^ paii ol tlie Agreement 
ehiellv all<s t th(' piovinee <0 Aat.d. whtue l]o‘ niajoiity ol Indians 
in South .\liica le-^ide, .,ji.l the I'nimi (iov^Miineiit moved Ibe 
jirovimial adinini-n at ion to ;;]'poii't a (.'omm s'nm to empiii'e into 
the eoiidition ot Indian odnoation iii that ]>rc»\ince. and to suggest 
iiieaii' Jor it^ i mpi oveim-nt. (‘o-operat ion with this t’oinniissioii 

on the ])ait ut the (»o\ojnmont oi India was ]uovjded by tlie ap- 
jjoiiitiiieiit of two eduoat luual expeit., to assist tlie C^oinni ission on 
its investigation. 

Since the (lape Town Agi eement wa-. nunle, them lias 
uiidonlitedly been, mi the whole, a real and gratifying iinprove- 
nnuit in ih-’ idaioum lietwecn i ht' !w<- (<o\ei nmeiits, des})ile the 
oica-'ional omoigmne,- a- loi iii'-Uimi' dining the year now under 
reAlew ,—oj oomphex laii.d ]Mob]e’n- Avjiiih liaA’e caused ^oiue 
tension; and the jiiactical benefit'^ w liidi tin* Indian commnnity 
seltlod in SoinJi Aliica have obtained as a result of it have }>een 
subslaiitial. An exani])b‘ ot this oceinued in PG*T, when (lause 
in the nnaisme known the Jlijiior Hill, AAiiich llireatened the 
livelihood of I, ()()() Indians by ])]<d(ibiting tlieir eniploynienl in 
licensed premise> siidi as lioifd<, (dubs, and breweries, Avas 
abandoned owing to the lepresentat ions made* to the Hnion (joveru- 
ment on tlie subject on behalf ol the Government of India; and 
there liave been several otlnu* ocertsions during the last four yearf 
when the Indian eoniiiiunity might have been subjected to discri- 
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luinatoiy tieatment but for the arrangements made under the 
Agreement. Much of the eredit for this improved state of affairs 
is due to the first Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa,—Mr. Sastri,—whose tact, ability, and honesty of purpose 
earned for him, at the outset, the confidence both of responsible 
European opinion and of the majority of his own compatriots; 
and his work has been successfully continued by his suc(‘OHsor, Sir 
Kurma Venkata lleddi, Kt., who took up the duties of the post 
after Mr. Sastri’s resignation early in 19i^9. 

In our previous Report, we explained in detail the com])licated 
and somewhat unsatisfactory series of events which had led the 
Union Government to set up a Sele(‘t Committee of the House of 
Assembly, to enquire into the operation of the laws relating to the 
ownership and occupation of immovable property by Asiatics in 
the Ti'ansvaal. This Committee submitted its report on the Idtii 
of May 1930, and embodied its recommendations in a Bill, which, 
it urged, should be enacted immediately. The Bill was designed 
to have the following effects. Eirstly, it implied the absolute 
prevention, in future, of the acquisition, directly or indirectly, 
individually or through joint stock companies, of fixed property by 
Asiatics in the Transvaal outside areas that rnig-ht be set apart for 
them,—a lease of such projierty for ten years or less being' construed 
as ownership. Secondly, it required the enforcement from the 
1st of May 1930, of the restrictive provisions of sections 130 and 
131 of the Gold Law of 1908; even townshijis like Springs whic'li 
the Supreme Court had held to be outside the purview of the Gold 
Law, were, in future, to be brought within its scope; and when an 
area ceased to be proclaimed land, the restiictions as to occupation 
by Asiatics were to continue. Thirdly, it was intended to empower 
such local authorities as were authorized to issue ceilificates of 
fitness for obtaining trading licenses, not to issue such a certificate 
to any Asiatic unless they were satisfied that the proposed holder 
of the trading licence, and the person actually in control of the 
business, had a lawful title to occ.upy the premises on which the 
trade was to be carried on,—the person aggrieved however being 
entitled to aj)pcal, first, to a. magistrate, and subsequently to the 
Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme Court. The first 
reading of the Bill took place on the day after the Committee’s 
report had been laid on the table of the Assembly,—that is, on 
the 14th of May, and the second reading was fixed for the 21st; 
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but in defeien('e to the (xovernment of India’s request that more 
time should be allowed for examining tbe measure, the Union 
Government decided that further consideration of it should be 
postponed until the following vSession. Meanwhile the Government 
of India sought Ihei advice of the Standing Committee on Emigra¬ 
tion of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature upon the line 
which they should adopt in making representations to the Union 
Government on the subject. It was also arranged that Sir 
Muhammad Shaft, who had gone to London as one of the delegates 
of India to the Impeinal Conference, should discuss the provisions 
of tlie liill informally with the representatives of the Union there. 
Apart from this, it was clearly desirable that before the Government 
of India made final jepiesentations to the Union Government on the 
Bill, the views and wishes of the Indian community in South Africa 
who were dijeetly affected by the measure should so far as possible 
be ascei’iained. Early in October, at an emergency meeting held 
in Johannesburg, the South African Indian Congress passed a 
resolution to the effect that the Bill was Avliolly unacceptable to 
the Indian <*onnnunity, and urged that tho Unioii Government 
should not only withdiaw it., but also introduce legislation to 
remove some of fhe disabilities that the existing law' imposed. 
I’ll is resolution was re-afiirmed at a .subsequent meeting of the 
(h)ngress held in fhe end of Hec'ember. Almost every speaker 
reported to have declared that no compromise regarding the Bill 
wuis possible, and the delegates at tbe meeting were said to have 
stated that, if the Government of India agreed to compromise con¬ 
cerning it, it would do so for itself only, and not for the South 
African Indian communitv. It was thus evident that a mere 
modification of the provisions of the Bill, wuth (he object of 
safeguarding existing Indian rights, would not jiieet the wishes 
of a large section of the people most concerned. The Government 
of India therefore urged upon the Union Government that consi¬ 
deration of the Bill should be postponed altogether until the Cape 
Towm Agreement corners up for revision in 1932, and it is gratifying 
to he able to say that this request has been accepted. Arrange¬ 
ments haA^e a(*cordingly been made to hold a conference between 
representatives of the two Governments in South Africa, at whiGi 
both subjects may be considered, in January 1932. 

Another Bill affecting the position of Indians in South Africa 
was the Immigration Amendment Bill, which was introduced in 
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the House of ABseiiil)ly wiiLoiii j)i('\ioiiB notice t>u the Lhul of 
Hehniary, H)o], and .shortly afterw ai d'^,—it Is nnsiitlsiactorv to 
record,—was passed. The pi'oyision ot the Hill whi(di was of most 
ijitei est. to the Indiaji communitv was the otk' w hicli ^oii^lit to 
abolish the ])ermaiient ji^dit of eiilcjinp' and K'sidin^' idi the Trans¬ 
vaal, possess('d by tlie holder ot a Heo-istiation C'erlitifate tinder 
sections and 11 of the Tiansyaal Asiatics liepi>(rat ion Act Xo. 
oG of 1908, The Indian (‘oniniunily in Sonlli Afiica took the view 
that the new Hill dejtrivi'd tlieni ol a definite ilylit which had been 
acqtiired as a restilt of tlu' tamfois Ih.ssive Hesistance movement 
many 3 'ears eoo, nnd had mor(‘over been ou;iraiite(«d bv Hiilisli 
statesmen in pii'-l'nion days, d'tie comniunitr maintained that as 
file Act [lassed in 19kX to amend the Immigration Act of 1910 diet 
not touch this riglit, and as llu* 1907 Act was adojited >])(a ibcally 
to give eft('ct to the (’ape d'own .\gie(mumf, the .^hifi/s quo ('ould 
not leasonably b(> alterinl unHl th(‘ w lode situation had been 
reviewed at a m-w (kuiteieme. I'he (Joveiuiment of India \\as of 
the opinic>n that whatever (he iti(<*ntion ol the Fnion fa'i^islatuie 
might have been, tin' Act ,is pa>>ed in 1907 gaAc i iso to leasmiable 
belief among Indian', who held i eg i'tiat am ctuiihcarc' that they 
were immune from tlie effect', (d a l(»s,', ui douin lie. l{i']ii e'cina- 
tions were accordingly made to the Hnion tOivm-nimmt that before 
tht' protection given by tlie 'Ibansyaal Kegisti at ion (Au tiiicat e was 
wutlidrawn, a Jeasonabb' period ot Ji(*tii-e should be given. 
Unfoi't.unately, houeveig tliis sugOHS',(ion rvas not accepted by the 
Minister in (diarge of (he niatt('r, iior did he agiee to postpone 
considi'iat ion of the Hi'' until aftor the Conterom e connecti'd uith 
the levision ol the (kqte Town Agit'emeiit had bt'-m coi;ve]i(‘(|. 

In iy('nya, some imjn‘o\(‘immt^ occuned in the ttdaMoiC' lad^st'en 
the b’iUropean and Indian settlers alter IbOO, when Ills Ma[es(\'s 
(Tovernnuuit ajinounced it.s getnunl policy towai ds this t ’olony. 
It. is true that the two ])robl<‘ms which had aroused the grt'atcst 
bit terjK'SS, nanndy the electoral arrangements, and the ])rt)hibition 
of Indian settlement in the Etutya higitlaiids, remained untomdied 
by the announeemeJit ; but tln^ Ordinanc<‘ lestriding immigration 
was not enaided. This coitcessiorj, although far from satisfying 
Indian O])inion, cithej in East Africa, or in India, at least did 
something to east; the sitnatbm, Avliicli was still further ameliorated 
when the Indian eommuniiy ahandoned its ])racti(e of political 
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non-co-operaTioij and selected five members for the Legislative 
(.'oiincil. 

Ill l!)‘J(», however, the (roverinnenl of Kenya appointed a Com¬ 
mission to make recommendation^ conceining the establishment or 
extension of local (jovernmenl in Xairobi ami Mombasa ami theii 
envirou>, and in smdi other s(‘ttl(‘d ai-ea^ as might he consideied 
suitable for it. The (’ommissionC reiiorl, which was completed in 
February, contained a number ol reeommemlat loii'^ relating 

to Indians, imdudim’- proposals involving a decrease in the 
proportion oi Indian repi e.^eniation on the loeal bodies at Kairohi 
and Mombasa, and tht‘ iieation of Furopean elected majorities in 
these places. This caused much resentment among Indians in the 
Colony, and I'e^ulted in tii(‘ nitlnlrawal from the liegi'^lativ'o (Coun¬ 
cil of toui out of it.> five Indian mmnbers; and tlo-* Ifoveinment of 
India submittml jepresenlations to the Secretary u* State for India 
on the subji'ct. In the matter of un-oHicial re[)reseDtatiou on the 
Councils of Xairobi and Mombasa, a (' 010111111^*0 consisting of 
European and Indian jmiitical leaders was a]>pointed by the 
(ioveruor of Kenya, to emleav<Mir to arrive at an agreement upon 
such clauses oi the Local (ioverumeiit Bill a< involved a difference 
oi opinion between the European and Indian eommunities. The 
amendments propo.'^od as a result ot this enquiry were all incoi- 
})orated in the Oidinance enacted in Oetolier, 1928, but tbe Indian 
eommiinitv in Kenya neveitlieless deeidml at that time not to take- 
advantage of the incieased representation offered to it on these two 
municipal liodies until its desires coneeining the introduction of 0 
common electoial loll luul heen to some extent met,—though this 
decision, as we shall shoitly see, has now heen modified. 

In July 1927 a new and important factor was introduced into 
the situation by the announcement that Ilis Majesty’s (ioveriiment 
had authorised the Seeretary ot State lor the Colonies to send to 
Africa a spet'ial I^ommi'>sion to investigate the possibility of 
securing nujie effective co-operation between the Governmenfs of 
the Eastern and (Jentral African DepemhuK'ies. Considerable 
apprehensions were immediately aroused in India concerning the 
effect which the findings of the C^ommissioii might have upon the 
future status of Indians in these territories, and two officials were 
accordingly apjiointed by the (fovernmeut of India to visit East, 
Africa and make a general survey of the region in relation 
to Indian interest therein, and to help the resident Indian com- 
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rijunity to piepare tlieir evidence for tlie Commission. Meanwhile 
arrangements had been proceeding for the constitution of the 
Commission, and in December 1927 it left Kngland under the 
chairmanship of Sir Edward Hilton Young. Its report, which was 
published in January 1929, was carefully examined by the 
(Toverument of India in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
('(unmittee of the Indian Legislatuie and with ])romineut represen¬ 
tatives of all parties in the Legislative Assembly; and the tentative 
cojiclusions leached by the Cbnaunment W('re communicated to the 
Secretary of Shite for India in March 1929. 

In the same month the Secretary of State for the Colonies sent 
out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under-Secjetary of State, to Ihist Africa 
tt; discuss tlie K'comniendatious of the Hilton Young Commission 
for the closer union of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, with the 
Governments concerned, and also with any bodies or individuals 
1 ejireseniing the vaiious interests and communities afi'ected; and 
the Government of India d(‘puted Mr. Sastri to go to East Afiica 
to help the local Indian communities to slate their views on the 
, matters at issue. In September 1929, a. montb after the eomplelion 
of Mr. Sastri’s report,—whose main conclnsions were enumerated 
in onr previous issue,—an Indian delegation from East Africa came 
to ])lace certain recommendations before the Goveiunneiit of India, 
,wliicli were considered at a conference of officials aiid members of 
•the Legislature and the Standing Kmigranon Committee towards 
the end of the month and communicated to the Secretary of State. 
A few weeks afterwards, Sir Samuel Wilson’s report on his 
enquiries in East Africa was published; and another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was convened to consider his 
proposals, as a result of which a further communication was 
, addressed to His Majesty's Goveninient by the Government of 
.Iiidia. 

The considered proposals of His Majesty’s Government on the 
reports of the Hilton Young Commission and of Sir Samuel Wilson 
•.Were publislied simultaneously in England, East Africa and India, 

, riming the mojith of June 1930, in the form of two White Papers 
, entitled “ Statcinent of the Conclusions of His Majcsfy\^ Govern- 
nient in the United Kingdom as regards Closer Union in East 
Africa ” and “ Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa 
In the foreword to the former Paper it was announced that in order 
(that tlie proposals shoiild receive the fullest consideration, they 
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would be submitted to a Joint Committee which the two Houses 
of Parliament would be invited to appoint; and this Committee 
was set up in November, 1930. Meanwhile Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had invited the opinion of the Government of India on the 
S(!heme of Closer Union set out in the White Paper, in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in that territory, and suggested 
that the con(*lusions reached should be expressed in a self-contained 
document which could be laid before the Joint Select Committee; 
and a Despatch on these lines was accordingly sent to the Secretary 
of State for India iu November. In this document the Govern¬ 
ment of India, althougli lending no support to the Scheme of 
Closer Union, laised lU) objection to it, provided certain safeguards 
were definitely prescribed in tlie interests of the Indian community; 
the conclusion of Jlis Majesly’s Government that the constitution 
of the Legislative Council of Kenya should be left substantially 
unchanged, and that the unoflicial majority should be retained, was 
weh^omed ; the declaraiion j)reviously made in favour of a common 
electoral rtdl was reiterated; and it was urged that the enquiry 
proposed by the High Commissioner should be undertaken as soon 
as possible, in ord(*i- tliat th(' fruition of tlie hopes which the 
d(*(daiation of His ^lajeHy’s (iov(‘rnm(‘nt had raised in the minds 
of the Indian community uiight not be delayed. Pernrission was 
also sought for- facilities wlicTebv the Government of India’s case 
might be put forward in London by a representative, and when 
this rerjuest was granted, Mr. Sastri was selected as spokesman and 
sailed for Lngland on the 18th of April 1931. 

Another important matter relating to Kenya which engaged 
the attention of the Government of India during the year under 
review, was the Privy (’ouncil judgment in the case in wliicdi 
Mr. Abdul Husain Kaderbhai, an Indian citizen of Mombasa, 
sought reversal of the decision made by the Court of Appeal in 
East Africa concerning the restrictive condition of an Indian’s 
right of residence, which had been imposed by the Commissioner 
for Local Govenrmmit, Lands, and Settlement in 1928, in respect 
of certain plots in Mombasa that Avere to be sold by auction. The 
Commissioner sought I'eversal of the decision of the same Court of 
Appeal iu respect of a further condition restricting the sale of 
these plots to Europeans which that Court had decided was ultra 
vires. The decision of the Privy Council was in favour of the 
Commissioner for Local Government on both points, that is, both 
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as regards ownersliip, and residence and oecii])ation. Wlien this 
verdict became known, liowever, it was represented to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the judgment of (lie Privy (k)iincil supporting 
the riglit of the Commissioner to impose disabilities even as regards 
ownersliip, is based upon what i^ a Avrong assiinijition of fact, since 
there have been instances in the past of Indian bids having' ])een 
acce[)ted foi' plots in Avhat aie exclusive l']uro])ean residential 
areas. The Secietai v of State for India Avas aecordingly addressed 
on the maltei, and advantage was also taken of Mr. SastrPs ])res- 
ence in l^ingland to ask him to di-enss the (nn‘<tion Avith the Indian 
delegates from East Africa. Further action Avill depend on Mr. 
Sastri’s repoi t. 

W(‘ have alieady lefeired to the fact that in P)2(S the Indian 
community in Kenya reverted to its j)revious practice of refusing 
to participate in legislative and munii.-ijial electiuiiS on the basis 
of communal ehn torates. During the year under review. lioweA^er, 
it abandoned this policy and again began to take an active jiart 
in the public affairs of the Colony by accepting nomination to 
municipal bodies,—though only on the understanding that its 
claim for a common electoral roll, to Avhicb it^ still ailhered unflin¬ 
chingly, would not theieby bo endangered. 

Some yeais ago, we mentioned that Indians in MVstern Austiu- 
lia and Queensland were subject to certain disabilities, of A\hich 
exclusion trom the State Fran<'hi''e AAas perhap', the most Important. 
Attention was di.-iAAii to thi> fact bv Mr. Sastri A\lien he Ausited 
Australia in PE*C; and i'ep] (‘''entan'ons on the subject have also 
been made by other visitors from India such as Mr. Pangachai iai, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, and Air. Shaiimukham ('liettA*. In 19d0 Sir 
Aluhammad Shafi, while present in London as a delegate of India 
at the Imperial Conference, Avas asked to hold informal conversa¬ 
tions Avith the representatives fnun Australia in regard to the 
condition of Indians settled in that country; and it is satisfactory 
to record that as a re''Ull of these discussions the Government of 
(Queensland has now amended its ehM*toral law a'^ to ])rovide for 
the eutraiichisement of Ibitish Indians resident in that State. 
This action on its part is Avarmly welcomed as a friendly gesture 
towards a partner in the Dritish (Commonwealth of Nations, and 
it is hoped that its examjde will be followed by the Government 
of Western Australia. 
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Tui'iinio iio\v to evfiit.s iioaff'i' lioiiie, we iini>t devote sc»iiie .^jiace 
this yeo I to cfjij^idejiii^'- tlio eii'ciini^laiioes ot ilic Tiidian laliOiiieiH 
employed on the ia])l»ei and lea e>tales oj ^\Ialaya and Ceylon, 
wliG Lave Mii'fered eon^ideiaJdy fiotn tLe world-uide shimp in 
coinniodity jnice". In }!)'^7 the average prict (if rnliLer ])er lb. 
was j.sn in IftlLS it fell to HI <;■ m/., and in .1929 to ; by 

NoveniLer 19d() it Lad >lnni])ed To 4 and tlie ])iiee in Fe])ruary 
19.31 was .'{''d. It was inevitable tliat this (•olla]i>e in values sLould 
leant unfavoui ably upon tin' labniiin-^ oniploy(‘d in tlie indimtiy. 
ill Ceylon, tlie ininini’ ni dai!\ Avaii’e^ wliic'L name into force on 
tbn 1st of Januai x, 029. n «'rn at Li st left unaltered, and attempts 
wer(' ina<1e to nu'nt tlie situation l)y fditaininL'' the labourers’ consent 
to a indmdion in tLe leiiptL oi time fm’ wLi<-L woi’K’ was oifered 
to (lien.. TLe (lovei nm“nt ol India wa- kept infmmed reenlarly 
Ly its i<‘si(bmt Al'muh m1 tIk* woikino of tli's expedient, and was 
satisfied tliat in tin* uimnimtamn- Indian labounu'N in CL'ylon weie 
adetjuately salepuarded by the iniioduetnm of a s]iecial rt'jiatria- 
tion snlieiin*. Aelo'veliy aiiv Indian labouie >’ vi.o defiled to retiliii 
to iiidia wiiii Ills dep'-mbMit".—nw inp O' actual ni tbieaTeiied 
umunpLy ment. or to an\ material ledmTi'ui .u iii- (*aI'niiip’S,— 
^^as (Uudiled In do VO at the e\]H'n-(' of ilie Indian Immij^iatioii 
Fund, A labouiei w Im nav unwilling* to lie employed tor less tban 
six day^ in tlie ^\e(*l^, wiiieL iv tlu‘ statutory jieiiod tor wLinli voik 
mav be (bunanded. and wliose montlily earninj.»‘s nons(.(juently fell 
Lelow tin' ordiiiaty lex id. x\a> ('ntitbal to avail Linivelf of tlicse 
faeilitie'>. iMoreoxei', to ])rev(*nt a elut ot labour in (T'vlon, all 
fre']] I't'ci u it men t ioi' rubliei tsstalev was siojumd. and tlie (Vuitird- 
ler of Indian Tniminrant Jiabnur endeax'ouied. xxlienever necessaiv, 
to divert tlie exivtino- labour tnne fiom rubbei to tea estates. 
Ib-oposals to reilune the standard waoov Lxed for Indian laboureiH 
were lio\xexa*r leneived toAxard" iL<^ end of tLe year, oxxdne' to fbe 
serious fall in tlie juice ot i iciu AVLeii tLe standard rates were 
Lxed, emjiloverv xveie re<]Tiiied to issue rice to labouiers at a cost 
not exneedinii- Us. (i/4(l a biivLel, whiidi xvas deducted from tlie 
labourers’ montlily earninos; but wlien tLe jirine of this nommoditA' 
deidined to less tlian Es. 4 in low-eountry Districts, and to a 
little below Es. 5 in np-conntrv Districts, proposals were put 
forward that rice sbonld be issued at not more than Es. 4/80 per 
busliel, and tbat the minimum wages should be reduced by 5, 4, 
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and 3 cents for men, women and children respectively. At the end 
of the period under review Jio decisions had been reached on 
tliese proposals, which were still under consideration. 

In Malaya, the local Governments proposed a reduction of 20 per 
cent, in the standard wag-es of Indian labourers during the year, 
and the Government of India felt that lliey had no leasonable 
ground for objecting to this, since salaries, agency fee>. Direcdor’s 
fees, and so forth had also been reduced, and all faclors engaged in 
the production of Jiihher were bearing their proportionaie sliare in 
the sacrifice. They however represented to the ^Malayan Govern¬ 
ments that all Ijidian labourei's who wished to be re})atiiated, either 
because they were thrown out of employment, or he<‘an>e tliey weie 
unwilling to Avork on lower Avages than the standard rates, should 
he repatriated free of cost; and as a result of this suggestion, nearly 
73,000 Indians obtained free repatriation between August and 
December 1930. All recruitment of labour fiom India to Malaya, 
moreover, avos stopped,—in the same way as it Ava> in respect of 
rubber estates to Ceylon,—and only such persons are now assisted 
to emigrate to Malaya as have left their families there. Another 
proposal put forward by the Malayan Goveriiiiieiits duiiiig the year 
was that the wages of imskilled Indian lahouiers employed in 
Government Departments such as the Hail ways and the Public 
Works De])artment should be rediuaal by 20 ])er cent.- owing to the 
acute economic de})ression that prevuilc<l; and ihc (iovernment of 
India did not feel they could o])pose tin's ])r<)))o.sal either, parti¬ 
cularly Avben the authorities conceriuid made it clear that reduction 
was to he effected only as a temporary measuit* to meet an excep¬ 
tional emergency. Tlie proposal A\as accordingly agreed to subject 
to the same conditions regaidiiig ](‘j)atriation ns had l)een applied 
in respect of estate lat)ourei-s. 

We must now revert to another question which has recently 
arisen in connection with the position (d' emigrant Indians in 
Ceylon,—namely their right to the franchise, llrief reference, 
it will be recollected, Avas made to tliis matter in our last Deport. 
Under the old constitution of Ceylon, apart from certain prelimi¬ 
nary requirements such as British nationality, male sex, a mini¬ 
mum age qualification of 21 yeai's, and the absence of mental 
disability or criminal antecedents, the essential qualifications for 
franchise were, firstly, ability to road and write in English, 
Sinhalese or Tamil; secondly, residence for six months immediately 
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prior to the commencement of the preparation of the electoral 
register; and thirdly, possession of an annual income of not less 
than lls. GOO, or ownership of immovable property worth not less 
than lls. 1,500, or occupation as owner or tenant of a house or 
shop wliose annual value was not less than lls. 400 if situated 
within urban areas or Its. 200 if situated elsewhere. The Donough- 
more Commission on constitutional reforms in Ceylon, which 
published its report in July 1028, recommended, inteT^ alia, firstly, 
that the franchise should bo extended to females of not less than 
30 years of age, and secondly, that the conditions based on literacy, 
property, or ini'ome should cease to a})ply, and that only those 
persons should be excluded from the franchise who had not been 
resident in the inland for a p(*riod of five years, and wlio had failed 
to reside for (i out. of the 18 months immediately prior to the time 
when work f>n the voters’ I'egister for an electoral district liad first 
been started. There was for some time much controversy in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council and elsewhere over these recommenda¬ 
tions. Finally, the Jlegislative CouiicuT passed a resolution accept¬ 
ing the recommendations of the Commission, subject to the condi¬ 
tion that, in the case of females as well as of males, ilie minimum 
age for ([ualificatiou as a voter sliould be 21 :*nd not 30, and that 
every voter should be able to read and write Fjuglish, Sinhalese or 
Tamil,—that is to say, it superimposed tlie condition of literacy 
on the only cfiective condition the (’ommission bad recommended, 
nanudy that of residence. Tin* recommendations of TT. hi. tlie 
(jovernor ot Ceylon, however, which wcie jaiblished in Cctolau' 
1029, ditfered Imtli from those of tlie Doiioughmore Commission 
and of tlie Legislative Couiieil. Instead of “ rcsi(h‘ne,e ”, wdiich 
was to be the standard test under the Dtmoughmore Scheme, 
” domicile ” was now made the eriterion. As for the uiulomiciled, 
two alternaliv(‘s were given, namely, com])liance with tlie literacy 
cum income or property qualifications })rescribed under the old 
constitution, or failing that, the production of a “ certificate of 
permanent settlement ” granted by .some duly appointed officer. 
The conditions entitling an applicant to obtain such a certificate 
were threefold, namely, the production of satisfactory evidence of 
five years’ residence, as contemplated and defined by the 
Bonoughmore Commission; the making of a duly attested declara¬ 
tion to the effect that the ajiplicant was permanently settled in the 
island, or was residing in it with intent to settle; and the making 
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of unothor declaration that the applicant would renounce any claim 
to special protection hy any Government other than the Government 
of Ceylon, or to any statutory rig-hts, privileges or exemptions to 
which residents of all races and communities were not entitled. 
TJie Governor's recommendations caused considerable uneasiness 
in tlie minds of Indians resident in the Colony, and public opinion 
in India was also stirred, as it was feared that tlio condition of 
renunciation referred to above, was calculated to deprive the 
Indian labourer, wlio claimed a v(»te. of '•nch haid-won privib'ges 
as the 1 ‘ight to llie minimum A^age and immunity from arrest for 
debt. A resolution on the subject was moved by a non-official 
member in tiie Indian L(*oislati\e Assembly in February 19d(), and 
all parties combined to (*xpi'(‘s^ their apprehensions regarding the 
circumstances of Indians in Ceylon were such a scheme to be 
enforced; representations were also made on the subject in London. 
In Tune 19*3() the decision of ilis ^Majesty's Government on the (jiies- 
tion was announced. AVhile the main outlines of the Coveriior's 
scheme were agreed to, certain' im])ortant modifications were made. 
The necessity foi- a formal act ol renunciation by an individual 
applying for a (•ertificat(‘ of permanent setllcmeiil was lenioved. 
His Majesty’s Government also made it clear that il was not intend¬ 
ed that any of the laws ot Ceylon aifectiiig the jiosition or privileges 
ot Indian^ in tin' iNlaiid shoubl b^ ' 'penFd t>r iimeuded tn tlnnr 
detriment, nor that the poaei- nml Imirtiniis ct tin' Agent of t }n» 
Goverument of India in Ce} ion shoubl lie abi-ogated or reduced. 
The tael was also reitcmied tlmt no llill dimini^lnng or abrogating 
anv of th(‘ existing rigiit> oi jirivileu'cs of indian labourm's in 
Ceylon could reedve the Governor’s absent, nnh'^s ite had previously 
olitained tin* ‘^auction of the Secretary of Stati* tor the ('olonies. 
At the same time an assurance wa*^ gi\eM that the lioldei- ot a 
certificate oi ])ei mammt '•settlement, who had dfelaicd his intention 
of settling in (.'eyloii, would not be sulijeeled to any ]>enalty other 
than forfeiture of irauehise if h<* paid a \ i^it to India wdiieh he 
inlend(‘d to be o( short duration but which in tact (*xceede<l the 
prescribed limit. This deei'^^iou was on the whole received with 
satisiadion by the Indian (ommunily in ('eylon. The registration 
ol votej's under the mwv Constitution took place in the third quai'ter 
of J9d0 and fiidiaii'. legistered themselves, as far as ])Ossible, on 
the liasis of ilomicile. instead of resorting to the comparatively 
cumbrous procedure ot cbCniiino' certificates of permanent settle- 



jKifnt. All Imliaii Avas rejiardtHl as iloiiii'-iled il lie could ])iodiice 
})rool ot years’ lesidenre in (,'eyloii and intended 1o le.^ide tbeie 
foj an iiichdiiiiie ]»eiiod. The resiiJtb ot the elections were not 
known hefore the })eriod under ri'view cainc' to a close. 

Apart Ironi tlje even1'«: wo have now (i isci'-ed, no develo])nient.s 
ot material im])nitame (teciiiird in eonncMtion vitli Indian 
eniipianls duiinn* the year, and then jawition lemained a[tproxi- 
inatel_\ a-^ ^\ e ha\e d'^-tiahed il ui pi(‘'.ioii- m^ne' ot this ]le[)Oit. 



CHAPTER n. 

Politics and Adminisbration. 

To write tlie Chapter on political and adminislrative problems 
in these annual lloports is always an awkward task, Throiig“hout, 
the author has the nnconifortahle knowledge that his account is 
official, and that although the events he is dealing with have 
aroused intense interest and often passionate controveisy, he must 
nevertheless select and treat them in the discreet, unemotional 
manner appiopriatj* to a (lovernmoTit publication. On this parti¬ 
cular occasion, when vso much of what occurred witliiii the tract of 
time allotted to him was unusual and exciting, it will he parti¬ 
cularly difficult either to recognize the exact boumhirics within 
which his narrative should he confim‘d, or, having done so, to 
resist the temptation of jumping over them now and then in 
moments of enthusiasm. In addition, he is conscious of labouring 
under another serious disadvantage. hk)r whih; movements in 
Indian politics nowadays are very swift and far-r(‘a(diing, his 
account of tlie course they took during the twelve raontlis assigned 
to him for description must leniain unread until the whole of his 
Report is complete; and to c(dl(?ct and assimilate the inatcrial 
required for his other (Chapters and ol)tain the necessary approval 
for the fiTial result takes many months. Thus by the time these 
yearly volumes are ])iil)lish(‘d, the suhjects dealt with in the poli¬ 
tical Chapters seem as a rule to Iiave lost much of their contemporary 
interest without yet being remote enough to he considered purely 
historical. These difficulties are inevitable, and their ofTects will 
be apparent throughout the following pages. But on the other 
hand there are, this year, some factors working in the author’s 
favour. One is that mnny of the iucidents he will he describing, 
distant though they will he by the time these words are jirinted, 
were so exceptional and dramatic that much of their freshness 
must still survive; and another, that the period with which he is 
concerned constitutes a peculiarly convenient chronological unit, 
compact and complete in itself, without ragged edges. 

The dates between which this narrative will run are the Ist of 
April 1930, and the 31 st of March 1931, and they coincide, there¬ 
fore, almost exactly with the beginning and end of the Civil 
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Disobedioiice Movement. It was five days after the former date' 
that Mr. Gandhi, havinp^ roneliided his ceremonial march fiOTo 
Ahmedabad, formally inauf^urated the Movement by breaking the 
Salt Law on Dandi beach, and precisely on the latter date that the 
Trwin-Gandhi Agreement, whereby the Movement had been 
terminated tw(Oity-six days previously, was definitely ratified by 
the Congress at Karachi. Other events of political importance 
within the twelve months, therefore,—whether exceptional, such 
as the first Hound Table Conference in liondon, or normal, such as 
the sessions of the Central Tjcgislature,—will emerge from our story 
as episodes, and the main theme throughout must be the campaign 
of defiance of tlu' Government organized by tb(‘ Congress. 

The origin of this campaign we do not ])ropose to discuss here 
at length, since it "was dealt wu'th in our previous Heport. It will 
be siitfieient to remind the leader of the outstanding facts. On the 
dlst of Of'tolx'r llhJD, wo’thin a few^ days of his return from a visit 
to England, Ijord Irwin was authorized by Ills Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to make an im])ortant announcement w’ith regard to India’s 
constitutional futuie, wliiidi, it was hoped, would disperse much fd 
the distrust and confusion concerning Great jlritain\ intentions 
that had been growung during previous years, and had been noticc- 
ably aggravated by the fact that the Statutory Commission contained 
no Indian members. I'ln* essence of the announcement was (on- 
tained in the following two points: firstly, it was foimally recog¬ 
nized that the natuial goal of Indian ])olitical aspii'afions is the 
attaiTimerit of Dominion Status; and secondly, it was luovided that, 
aftm’ the rejiort of the Statutory Commission w'as published, and 
before any new GnAernment of India Bill was put before the British 
Parliament foi' consideration, fndian jiolitical leaders should be 
invited to exjjiess whatever views they might hold concerning the 
iuture constitution of their country at a Bound Table Conference 
in London. At first, this announcement was auspiciously received, 
and a manifesto commenting cautiously but favourably upon it was 
signed two days later by representatives of practically every section 
of Indian jiolitical opinion, including Congress leadeiN and others 
who had refns<*d to eo-operate witli the Statutory Commission. But 
as the month of November advanced there wTre signs that a consi¬ 
derable proportion of Congressmen considered tlie offer I lie Viceioy 
had been antliorised to make unsatisfactory. Some, no doubt, 
believed it to be intrinsically inadequate; others may have suspected 
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it of l)(‘iiio-a ])()liri(al iia]). A\ liaiovei ih<' r(‘as()ii^. fhoir 
^'“K'W : and wIkd. an i])a ‘d'iid of I)o( (*inl)or. Ah-, (faiidlii and Pandit 
Afotilal Nelirn,—ioo-eflior some other jxdifioal ]('ader"^.—went 

to di-er,>.- eerttnn a^])(‘(i< (d' the annonncemeiit v.dih fhe Vieei'f^v in 
Dfdiii, tliey made demands which would have cnfail('d a radical 
al:elation iii its oricdiial implieation-;, and wliioli they mnsf hare 
known could not he conceded. The convci<afions were i]ierof(»re 
terminated, and lh(' two Poncj'o^s leadc'f-. lorthwiih rejiaired lo 
Lahore, whcTc Die annual mctdin*^- of tlo' t’onc-i'css was ahont to 
fake ])la( e. '1 here, on ilie dl-t of Decenihc'r, tin' fatefnl rc'^oluiions 
was iia-s^f'd whii-li dcclarc'd ihat tl)(‘ e-oal <d rk)nc]'ess is “ tlie 
attainnieni of comph'tc' !nde])cnd('m-(‘ tor India " and that coiise- 
qtien tly “ iioihino is to he o-ained in exist ino’ circiimsttiin hv ilie 
Conp-ress Ixdiic’ repre-sentcd at the ])to])Osed Ihnind Tahh' (hinfer- 
ence ” : if aho nnllioris^al tin- All-India L'oni>a>'s romnditi-e to 
initiate a (-aicpaipn of ('ivil Disohedience nlnon-ver it thoneht fit. 

.l)nrij]c‘ the next two monflis, however, notliin^' rety iioien-ortliy 
occurred. Preparat icais foi tin' ■■anijiaiyn nero nndonhfcdlv in 
progress, though on the othei hand 1her(‘ were ‘^igiis that flm (hcn- 
gress lenders were far troni nnaninnois (on(( 0 ‘ning th(' wisdom of 
inanguratinn it. In tin* rinl. horcvm. affei- a ootnplioated spiies 
of diseitssions whieli if is \innc( c->ar> t'o in <.i ch’sc] ihc, Afr. haiidiii, 
—who had heen armed with dietafcoial powers hy fhe (Vmgress.— 
finally decided to set forth from his nshn/f/i in .\hmed.ahad, aecom- 
jniiiied hy liis immediate followc'is, on the .P?th of Afareh, and to 
walk to the sea shore and initiate the (tnnpaio-n tliere hy joihlie 
defiance of the Salt Laws, ddn* prog-ross of tliis ecremonial 
procession was extensively lepmfed in the pi-e>s, and altliongli the 
eiitlnisiasm displayed (om-ernitig it in the villages, throngh which 
it pa.sx'd was appai-entlv less flmn Air. (Pindhi had anticipated, it 
uridonhtedly succeeded in arousing n good deal of excitement and 
Bpeenlafion among the general pnhlic. On the hfh of April 
Air. (fandlii readied Dandi headi. and on the folloAving day, when 
Balt had been illegally prej)ared. the (hvil DLsobedieiief' ALcrement 
was considered to have Ix'gnn. 

At this stage, before we actnallv cnibaik on our analysis of the 
year's events, it may assist readeis if we indicate how this (fhapfer 
will he arranged. APe projiose to eubdivide it into nine main sec¬ 
tions. The fi.rst will descilbe the incidents and administrative 
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problems to which tlie Civil Disobedience MoveiTient p^ave rise bet¬ 
ween the Gth of April and the 7th of July, and the second will 
describe some of the political reactions to tlieni, We shall tiien 
proceed, in the third section, to deal wiili the publication of the 
rej)ort of the Stetutory ('ommissioji, the Simla session of tlie C'en- 
tral Lepfislatnre, and varif)us develo[)menls associated with these 
two ('Vents. Tn the fourth s(‘cti(tn our aia-onnt of the ]u-opress of 
the (bvil Disobedience ^lovement will be lesumed and carried on 
to the 12th of Xoveinber. Tlie fifth will briefly discuss the pro- 
ceedinj^'s of tin* Hound I’abh' CoiHerence in London and the 
r(‘actions to it in India, and th(‘ ^ixth will trac'c the course of the 
Civil Disobedience Mo^ *ment between the 12th ot Xoveinber and 
the bth of ^larch, when the Tiwin-Candhi Ae-reenient was made. 
In the ^(‘veiith and eip'-hth respeetively we shall deal with the 
business transacted durinp* the Drlhi session of the Lep’islatare, 
and the administiative jiriddeiiK that arose durinpr the three weeks 
oj‘ so after tin' Ti win-frandhi A<r]'('<^*ment wa^ eom'linled. And in 
tin' ninth we shall (le'^^,nb(' the peculiar evefits whi(‘h took place in 
the Xoi'thAVest Frontit'r I'lovince and Burma durine- the year. 
As lep-ards the Fi'ontier Jbovinia', it u'ill, ot comse. be impossible 
to ('ontino U'feienia's to the di'-t ni bance< that occuiied there ('ntirely 
to the ninth vcction of oui’ Chajder, >i!ne the\ had a fairly close 
1 e>»‘j))])bincc to tho'-t' which took place in other pait' of the eountw; 
but a> tin* military operation^ in tlie Fiontier Province have al¬ 
ready been described .separaU'lv in Cba]>t(*i T, it seems more 
cojivcnieiit to maintain ibo di'^t itn rion a" tar as we can bere. 

Perhaps the mo'^t conspicuoim featnn* of tin' fii>t plaise of the 
Civil Disobedience ^Movement,—that to >av the jieiiod lietween 

tilt' (itli oi A])iil and the Ttli of -Tiily,—w.O' tin' nunibor of riots and 
serious distnrlianee^ tliat oecuna'd, e.specially in the towns. Tn no 
yeai, of tauirst', is India imnmio' from intt'inal disoider> of some 
kind, but the state of affairs dui-inn- April, ^lay. and Tune IDdi) 
wa'' altoiit'ther exei'pt ional. Morrove!'. '>ncb oiitbrealcs of violence 
as this ctuintiy has suftored m I'ecoMt times havt' ]ieen due mainlv 
to (•oimnuFial liostility or labou]’ dispute,>, and ncitln'r of these 
eausC'',—a-' ve shall indiiate in a moment,—vas I’c^ponsible tor 
mneh trouble dnrino' flic earlier part of P)dO-dl. T^iUjiiestionahly, 
the vast majority of th<-‘ disorders u ei’c attributable to the o'eneral 
excitement i ii'att'd by tin* (bvil DiscibtMlit'ucc Alovenient or to some 
special incident coiiiiected vvitli it. lu the >[)a('e at oiir disposal 
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Lere we cannot attempt to describe these riots individually, but the 
lollowing list, which is not an exhaustive one, will give some indi¬ 
cation of the extent and nature of the difficulties the authorities 
had to contend with. On the 11th of April there were disturbances 
iii Bombay and Calcutta; on the 14th, a riot in Belgaum (Bom¬ 
bay); on the 15th, a serious riot in Calcutta; on the 16th, another 
serious riot in Karachi, and a disturbance in Poona. On the 18th 
occurred tlie startling attack by terrorists on the Armouries in 
Chittagong, which will be described in Cha])ter IX. On the 20th 
there was a disturbance in Patna,; on ihe 22nd a riot in Madras; 
and the 23rd was the date of the very serious riots in Peshawar 
which have alieadv been referred io in f3ia])ier 1. On the 27th a 
second riot occurred in Madras; on the 2nd of May there was a 
disturbance in Amritsar; and oti the Gth, serious riots in Dellii and 
Calcutta, and disturbances in Bombay, llaiiagbat (Bengal), and 
Jiilliinder (Punjab). On the 8th, rioting of so exceptioiuilly serious 
a kind occurred in Sholapur that martial law liad to bo proclaimed. 
On the 15th/17th there were serious riots in Mymensingh (Bengal); 
on the 17t]i, a disturbaiiee in the tlhelum District; on the 24th, 
disturbances in Calcutta, Karachi, and Multan (Punjab); on the 
2''tli, a riot near Mardan (Frontier Province) in wbieb a police 
officer was killed, and distiirbaiu'es in J)(dbi and Pawalpindi; and 
on the 25tb/2Gili a serious riot iii Tiiuknow. Bombay wnas the 
s<ene of a liot on the 2r)th/27th; on the 2ht]i there was a disturb¬ 
ance in Calcutta, and on the 31 st a second riot in Peshawar. In 
June, a disturbance occurred in Dora Ismail Khan (Frontier 
Province) and at Cholinganalliir (Madias) on the 2nd; and serious 
riots occurred in and around Miduaj)ore (Bengal) on the 3rd/7tli. 
Bombay suffered further disturbances on tlie 5th, 12th, IGth, and 
21st. There were riots near Kaira (Bombay) and in Vellore 
^Madras) on the 8th; and disturbances in Amritsar on the 9th, in 
Panchla (Bengal) on the lOth, in Kherai (Bengal) on the 13th, in 
Calcutta on the 21st, and in Tangail (Bengal) on the 25th. On the 
2Gth, a riot occurred in Ellore (Madras), and on the 30th a disturh- 
ance’near Bhagalpur (Bengal). During the first week in July there 
were disturbances in Jessore (Bengal) on the Ist, in Bombay on the 
3rd, and in Poona on the Gth. A riot took place near Balasore (Ben- 
gal)’on the 1st/2nd. I’ractieally every one of these disorders occurred 
as a result of some incident connected with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. There were also some serious affrays resulting from 
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comTniinal hostility or labour rlisputes. Among the former may be 
mentioned the riots in Dighoi (Assam) on the 9th of May, near 
Muttra (United Provinces) on the 30th, and in Dahkali (Bombay) 
on the 9th of June; and the very savage fighting which broke out 
in Dacca on the 24th of May and continued sporadically for the next 
ten days. Among the graver disturbances arising out of industrial 
disputes was the carters^ riot in Calcutta on the 1st of April, the 
riot in Bombay five days later in connection with the strike on the 
(treat Indian Peninsula Railway, and the extraordinary outbreak 
of mob violence in Rangoon on tlie 2fith/27th of May, as a result of 
rivalry between Burman and Indian dock-labourers, which will be 
described in detail in Chapter ]X. In addition to all this, several 
outrages occurred which were dircidly altribiitable to terrorists, 
and also a number ot minor bomb-explosions and other incidents 
which demonstraled liow huge a ])roportion of the population was 
now desirous of imitating terrorist methods. Reference has aheady 
been made to the extraordinary outrage at Chittagong on the 18th 
of April. Among the other incidents during this month were two 
bomb explosions in Ihjmbay on the 12th and a murderous attack on 
the ])olice at Ihuii lailway station (Bengal) the 22nd. On the 3rd 
of May tliere was an explosion in Kirkee (Bombay); on the 16th, 
a bomb was thrown at the police in Ilowrah, and similar outrages 
occurred in Madras and in IMultan on the 19th: on the 24th there 
was a bomb ex[)losion in Amritsar, and on the 24th and 27th 
respectively two trains were derailed, the one between Maitha and 
Bhan})uroii the East Indian Railway, and the other near Cawnpore. 
In June, on the 4th, there was a bomb explosion in liuhore, an¬ 
other in the Chenab Club, Lyallpur, on the 6th, and yet another 
at Barisal (Bengal) on the 18th. On the 19th. a series of carefully 
prepared bomb explosions oceurred in six towns in the Punjab, 
namely Amritsar, Gujranwala, Lahore, Lyallpur, Rawalpindi, and 
Sheikhiipura. An explosion occurred in New Delhi on the 21st, 
on the 2nd of July there was an attempt to derail the Calcutta mail 
near Peshawar, and a bomh burst in Old Delhi on the 4th. 

From this deplorable catalogue of disorders and outrages can 
he derived the two major facts with regard to the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement which, at this stage, we desire to emphasize. 
One is that, despite the sincere endeavours of many of the Con¬ 
gress leaders to keep the Movement “ non-violent ”, experience 
again pii)ved that it is inevitable, in a country such as India, that 
INDIA D 
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an or^ninised and stieniioiisly conducted campaign of defiance of 
Government and ot the law should result in serious and widespread 
disturhances. The other is that the amount of popular support 
which the Congress obtained for its activities was greater than 
many competent authorities,—on iis own side as well as that of the 
Governmnet,—had supposed beforehand to be probable. By the 
beginning of July there was no Province in British India which 
had been altogetlier immune from the effeets of the Movement, and 
in all except two,—A^sam and the (Vuitral Provinces,—the Local 
Governments had at one time or another experienced considerable 
difficulty in dealing with the incidents to which it gave rise. After 
the fiiht mull til or so the spectai'ular but somewhat fatuous demon¬ 
strations which had been staged in most of the larger towns 
to defy the Salt Law had begun to give place to other and more 
embarrassing manitestations of Congress activity. In Bombay,— 
where the Movement probably attained its greatest succe'«;ses,—the 
local leaders at this stage organised a troublesome series of raids on 
the salt-pans along the adjacent beacdies; but these activities came 
to an end with the arrival of the monsoon. Attention here was 
then chiefly concentrated,—as it already had been in other parts of 
the country,—on the boycott of British goods and the picketing of 
cloth and liquor shops; and in both these directions the various 
provincial Congress organisations achieved a substantial measure of 
success. There were also widespread attempts to establish a boy¬ 
cott of Government servants, and to incite the populace to refuse 
to pay taxes and land-revenue, which caused the authorities consi¬ 
derable anxiety, and some difficulty was also experienced as a result 
of Congress activitie^ in Universities and schools; endeavours were 
moreover made on the pait of (Vuigress workers to subvert the 
loyalty of the troops and the police, but fortunately these proved 
almost entirely truitless. The vast majority of those uho assisted 
the Movement were Hindus, the Muslims, as a whole, holding aloof 
from it,—although individual members of the latter community did 
indeed take part in it; and after the rioting in Peshawar there were, 
for a while, some a})prehensions that the hostility against the 
Government which had heiui aroused among the Muhammadan in¬ 
habitants of the Frontier Province wcuild afiect the attitude of 
their co-religiunist^ elsewheie. From two other sections of the 
population, however, the Movement obtained a measure of support 
which few had anticijialed, and which rendered the task of the 
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Government in (Jealing with it much more difficult. Throughout 
almost the whole country, and particularly in Bomhay, a large 
proportion of the Hindu mercantile and industrial community 
showed active sympathy with the Congress, and substantial cash 
grants were obtained from these sources for the furtherance of the 
campaign, and particularly for supporting the thousands of 
volunteers ” whom the Congress employed to swell their 
processions, excite the public, and abuse the police. The other 
source from which unexpected assistance came was the women. 
Thousands of them,—many being of good family and high edu¬ 
cational attainments,—suddenly emerged from the seclusion of 
their homes, and in some instances actually from imrdnh, in order 
to join Congress demonstrations and assist in picketing; and their 
presence on these occasions made the work the police were required 
to perform particularly unpleasant. Thus by the end of the first 
three months the Civil Disobedience Hovement had proved in many 
ways surprisingly successful, and the energy and resources of the 
Government were fully engaged in combating it. 

But serious though the situation at this time undoubtedly was, 
the main object of the Congress, which was nothing less than to 
cause a complete paralysis of the administrative machinery, had not 
been achieved. Despite the exceptional strain imposed upon the 
Government and its servants, its normal functions, in practically 
every district througliout the country, continued to be discharged 
in the ordinary way. Criminal and civil courts successfully 
dispensed justice; revenue was collected satisfactorily in all but a 
few restricted areas; life in rural India remained generally speak¬ 
ing as usual, and even in the towns, except on the occasion of some 
special demonstration, existence for the majority of people was al¬ 
most normal; the workings of the railways, posts, and telegraphs, 
and the multitudinous other activities of Government were main¬ 
tained as before; and if we exclude the occasions wdieu arrests were 
rendered impracticable owing to the size of the crowds which had 
committed breaches of some particular law, the Government had 
as a rule succeeded in getting its orders successfully carried out. 
The arrangements provisionally made for dealing with the Move¬ 
ment at the outset had of course to be modified as the seriousness 
of the incidents to which it gave rise increased. In the initial 
stages Government endeavoured to avoid making arrests on a large 
scale; but as the tide of bloodshed and disorder extended over the 
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roiintry ihis policy had to he ahandooed, and hy the second week 
in May a Inioc number of the most prominent Congressmen, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Xehrn, were in jail. The 
gradual removal of the leaders from the scene of action, despite 
the fact that they had made arrangements in anticipation of this 
and had indeed expected it to occur mnrh soi)ner tlian it did, iin- 
donbtedly proved a serious handicap to the development of the 
Congress plan of campaign. Another weay)on in the hands of the 
Government, of which increasing use was made as tlie weeks passed 
by, was the pro7nulgation of special Ordinances to deal with parti¬ 
cular aspects of the Movement. Between the 19th of April,—when 
the Bengal Ordinance was introduced as a result of the Chittagong 
outrag-e,—and the 7th of July, six other Ordinances were promul¬ 
gated, of which the most effective were those which imposed certain 
restrictions on the Press and armed the authorities with powers for 
dealing with intimidation and unlawful instigation. 

Thus by the beginning of July there seemed reason to suppose 
that, unless its volume were further increased from some fresh and 
unlikely souice, the Movement had already touched liigh-water 
mark and would now gradually subside. l)e‘>]>ite the fact that the 
Congress had obtained widespread and in some lespects unexpected 
support for its campaign throug-hout the <<nintrv, the Government 
had now for three months suc(*e>sfTilly lesisted its carefully 
organized and insidious attacks and continued efficiejitly to func¬ 
tion ; and its latent resources were immense. Henceforward, the 
enforced inactivity of the majority of the (^ong’re''S leaders, and 
the cm’eful applic ation of the powers which had been obtained under 
the spec'ial Ordinances, might be expected to bring about a gradual 
diminution of the excitement and entliU'^iasm whicdi had hitherto 
prevailed. Already, although the actual number of riots and 
disturbances was perhaps no smaller, their magnitude and gravity 
had considerably decreased, and in certain arca'=5,—a'^ for instance 
throughout most of the l^fadras Presi<lem*y and in Calcutta,— 
there were definite indications that the i\fovenieiit was losing impe¬ 
tus. On the other hand, the clashes whicdi had occurred between 
the forces of law and order and the populace had inevitably cieated 
a good deal of bitterness. This had been parliculaily the case when 
it became necessary for the pedice to use force for the dispersal of 
city crc)wds,—which consisted partly of hf>oligans, but partly also 
of genuinely non-viedent ” persons; and the Congress organisers 
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took every opportunity of exploiting for their own purposes the 
emotions which these incidents aroused. By the simple expedi¬ 
ent of staging a procession or demonstration on a «cale large enough 
to force the authorities to take action against it, they could now 
count in many places upon being able to bring about an automatic 
revival in popular sympathy for their cause, and it seemed pro¬ 
bable that the resources at their disposal would be sufficient to 
enable them to continue these performances for many months yet. 
At the meeting of the Working Committee which was held on the 
2'^Uh of June,—many of the members being substitutes co-opted 
in place of those who Lad been arrested,—a very intransigent 
spirit was displayed, and the resolution calling upon the troops 
and police to disobey Government orders was emphatically con¬ 
firmed. As a result, ou the 30th, the whole Committee was pro¬ 
claimed an unlawful association, and the acting president,— 
Pandit Motilal Nehru,—and several other members, were arrested. 
The deadlock therefore appeared complete, and the struggle, it 
seemed, must henceforward be one of attrition. 

We must now transfer our attention from the Congress for a 
while, and consider how the events we have been describing 
affected the various either sections of Indian political thought. 
At the moment when the Civil Disc»bedieuce Movement started, the 
relations between the Government and certain political leaders not 
of the Congress persuasion were, unfortunately, somewhat strained. 
For despite the fact that tlie ‘‘ Swarajist ” members of the Legis¬ 
lature, in obedience to the resolution passed at Lahore, had refrained 
from taking their seats during the previous January, the 1930 Delhi 
session,—for reasons wliicli we explained in our previous volume,— 
proved singularly produc-tive c)f controversy. This, no doubt, was 
to some extent responsiblo for the fact that, during its struggle 
with the Congress, the Government secured but little active support 
from certain political groups which are usually designated 
“ moderate ’h But it must not be supposed that the fortuitous 
storminess of the Delhi session (constituted the sole explanation of 
their attitude. As we had occasion to point out in our last Bepoit, 
many of those who remained outside the Congress fold,—although 
they disapproved of the claim for complete independence, and consi¬ 
dered recourse to direct action very unwuse,—were nevertheless in 
sympathy with much of the Congress programme. And it was not 
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to he expected that men who held views of this nature,—and a 
large proportion of the educated classes did,—should make any 
particular effort to help an administration which they themselves 
regarded as at the best no more than a necessary and transient evil. 
Some calculated that, by doing so, they would actually postpone 
rather than hasten the date when the reforms they so urgently 
desired could be introduced, since the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment, in their opinion, had proved to be a remarkably effective 
means of demonstrating how widespread was the demand for 
political advance; in any case, few of them were likely to desire 
that an “ alien ” Government should completely overwhelm an 
organisation which was run entirely by their own compatriots, and 
in some instances by their friends and relatives. 

It was largely owing to the operation of these two factors, there¬ 
fore,—the one fundamenlal and the other adventitious,—that so 
large a proportion of moderate politicians refrained from committing 
themselves to any definite p(0icy with regard to the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement. In April, several members of the Nationalist 
group actually resigned their seats in the Assembly, but of these 
only a few went to the length of actively associating themselves 
with the Congress, and the remainder took no further action. 
During May, the All Parties Conference, which had assembled in 
Bombay under the chairmanship of Sir A. P. Patro, failed to reach 
any conclusions on the constitutional and other questions which it 
had assembled to consider, or to give the country a clear lead with 
regard to the Civil Disobedience Movement, and adjourned its 
meetings until July. Throughout this period the pronouncements 
of the Liberals were somewhat equivocal. While deploring the 
decision Mr. Gandhi had made, prominent members of this group 
on numerous occasions urged that the Government should take 
action which, in effect, would have deprived it of such means as 
it had devised for combating the Congress campaign; and on the 
15th of May the Council of the Liberal Federation definitely re¬ 
quested the immediate repeal of the Press Ordinance and the 
release of all political offenders who had not been guilty of 
violence. Representatives of the Justice Party of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, however, were rather more emphatic in their 
denunciation of the Civil Disobedience Movement, and, as we have 
seen, the vast inajoriTy of the Muslims regarded it from the outset 
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witli marked disapproval and suspicion, and refused to be stampeded 
into an alliance with the Congress by the events on the Frontier. 
On the Slst of April, during the course of the All-India Muslim 
Conference in Bombay, it was asserted that the Movement was an 
attempt on the part of the Hindu majority to acquire dominance 
over the minority communities in India; and allegations to the 
same efPect were made at a Muslim meeting on the 5th of May,— 
amongst others by Maulana Mohammad Ali, who had been inti¬ 
mately associated with Mr. Gandhi during the non-co-operation 
campaign ten years previously. Three days later the Council of 
the All-India Muslim Federation passed a resolution counselling 
Muslims to keep entirely aloof from the Congress, and advocating 
counter propaganda by means of leaflets and handbills. Hence¬ 
forward, until the Movement was called olf, there was no material 
change in the Muslim attitude towards it. The Sikhs also, gene¬ 
rally speaking, showed little liking for the Movement,—^though 
for a while the excitement aroused aimmg them by particular inci¬ 
dents caused the authorities some anxiety. Again, there was, on 
the whole, singularly little interest displayed in Congress activities 
among labour organisations,—peihaps because some of them were 
infected with ideas of a communist nature with which they found 
the majority of Congressmen not in sympathy. 

On the ITth of May, some encouragement was given to those 
nationalists who had not joined the Congress by the publication 
of an important statement by the Viceroy, and of correspondence 
that had passed between himself and the Prime Minister. In his 
statement, Lord Irwin made it clear that the Civil Disobedience 
Movement had not deflected either His Majesty’s Government nor 
the Government of India in the least degree from the policy with 
regard to constitutional reforms which had been announced 
during the previous autumn. Although the Congress had refused 
to participate in it, the Bound Table Conference would he lield 
in London as arranged, and it had now' been possible to decide 
when the proceedings should start. This would be about the end 
of the following October, immediately after the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence concluded. Perhaps the most interesting passages in the 
correspondence betw'een the Viceroy and the Prime Ministei were 
those which discussed the question how the personnel of the Confer¬ 
ence would be (diosen. Lord Irwin declared that after examining 
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several alternative methods, and discussing the matter freelj with 
men of widely diherent opinions, he had reached the condlusion 
that fair distribution of representation could only be assured by 
invitation, in consultation where possible with the interests con¬ 
cerned. This definite announcement with regard to the Conference 
undoubtedly had a reassuring effect, particularly on the Liberals. 
In June, the long awaited report of the Statutory Commission was 
issued. It is impossible in the space available to summarize the 
contents of this liistoric repoit. But something must be said of 
the reaction of Indian opinion to its recommendations. As has 
been explained in previous issues of these Beports, a large pro¬ 
portion of Indian nationalists had been bitterly aggrieved by the 
fact that the Commission contained no Indian members; many 
boycotted it persistently througliout the wliole course of its 
operations. It wuis tborefore a priori improbable that tlu' Commis¬ 
sioners’ proposals, whatever tlieir nature, wotild be received with 
cordiality, and much of the adverse criticism which filled the piess 
for several days after the publication of the second volume had been 
discounted in advance. But within the spate of piasarr.ingi'd and 
automatic denunciation there was also a gixal (h'al of genuine disap- 
poiniment. Moderate nationalists of course tended to conceiiTiale on 
the reforms Tecommended in the Central (lovemnn'iit, and were 
pra('tically unanimous in pronouncing them jnade(|uale. Oiheis,— 
as tor exam})le C(Uiain Eu] 0 [)eans,—^ugge^ted that, iriespia tjve of 
tlie (piestion wlicthei' the changes would satisfy nationalists senti¬ 
ment, tlie form of Government proposed would prove distinctly ciim- 
brou'^ and difficult to work. There was, naturally, a good deal of 
gratification amongst almost all sections of Indian political thought 
at the ju'ospect of piovincial autonomy, but loaders of the minority 
communities w^ere generally speaking of opinion that neither in 
the Provinces nor in the Centre was proper provision made for 
safeguarding their special interests. The Muslims, for example, 
raised objection to quite a number of the proposals, and the Sikhs 
complained particularly that the percentage of seats allotted to 
them in the Central Legislature was insufficient. Finally, there 
was serious dissatisfaction amongst certain sectional groups,— 
notably the landliolders,—who were much disturbed by the proposals 
made with regard to the taxation of agricultural incomes and the 
abolition of their separate franchise. In addition to all this, a 
good deal of alarm was created about this time, especially among 
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the Liberals, by rumours that delegates from the British Conserv¬ 
ative and Liberal Parties,—as well as representatives of the Labour 
Government,—would participate in the Round Table Conference 
in London,—though subsequently, when these rumours were con¬ 
firmed, the fact began to be appreciated that if members of the 
Opposition were not present, the chances of any settlement effected 
at the Conference being ultimately ratified by Parliament would 
be lessened. But by the time the Central Legislature assembled 
for its summer session in Simla on the 7th of July, it was un¬ 
doubtedly a fact that, during the previous fortnight or so, the 
general political atmosphere had undergone a distinct deterioration. 

This Session, although brief, was important. The amount of 
ordinary legislative business transacted was considerable, no less 
than nine Bills, all of a more or less technical nature, being passed.* 
A substantial number of resolutions and questions were dealt with, 
and four motions for adjournment were brought forward. The 
session was also distinguished by the fact that it marked the end of 
the second Council of State and of the third Assembly, the Viceroy 
having decuded that as their life bad already been extended for two 
sessions beyond the normal term, elections must be held during the 
following September. Of the motions for adjournment, notice of 
the first was given by Maulvi Muhammad Shafi Daoodi on the 14tli, 
the subject being “ the continuation of repressive measures in the 
North-West Frontier Province On the 16th, notices of similar 
motions w’ere received from Mr. Nehal Singh and Sardar Kartar 
Singh, to discuss respectively “ the treatment of two Congress 
volunteers from the police in Simla ”, and “ the firing into and 
violation of the sanctity of the Sisganj Gurdwara at Delhi and 
on the 18th Dr. Naiid Lai desired that the House should adjourn in 
order to consider a dacoity which had been committed at Akharpura 
town on the 22nd of June. The President (Maulvi Mohammad 
Yakubt) however was of opinion that no matter of urgent public 
importance was involved in any of these motions and accordingly 


* The Indian Lac Cess Bill, the Negotiable Instruments (^Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, the Indian Forest (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Telegraph 
(Amendment) Bill, the Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) Bill, the Benares 
Hindu University (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Gains of Learning Bill, tli© 
Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees (Amendment) Bill, and the Mussalman Wakf 
(Amendment) Bill. 

t Now Sir Mohammad Yakub. 
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ruled them out of order. Aa regards the resolutions brought forward 
during the session, there were two of sufficient importance to require 
individual mention here. The first was moved by Mr. K. C. IVeogy 
on the 16th with regard to the serious communal riots which took 
place in Dacca during May, and whicli have already been referred 
to. In replying to the numerous speakers who su[)ported Mr. Neogy, 
Ml. H. G. Haig, the acting Home Member, pointed out that the 
contention whicli lie understood Mr. Neogy to have made,—namely 
that the police had deliberately refrained from restoring law and 
order, and that the Government had allowed this state of affairs 
to continue as a matter of policy,—was quite unjustified. Even 
more so, of course, was the suggestion made by another member 
that the Government had actually promoted the riots. The reason 
for what occurred lay in the fact that at the time the disturbances 
•began, the police and other forces available in Dacca had been much 
‘depleted as a result of the Civil Disobedience Movement and the 
terrorist outbreak at Chittagong. And since a Committee had 
already been appointed to enquire into the matter, the Government 
of India were of opinion that to comply with Mr. ^N^eogy’s re(|uest 
and publish all correspondence which had passed between them¬ 
selves and the Government of Bengal would be undesirable. 
Mr. Xeogy’s resolution, when put to the vote, was defeated. The 
other resolution, which was moved by Mr. M. E. Acharya on the 
following day,—the I7th,—related to the “ formulation of a scheme 
of self-government foi- India and the lelease of political prisoners 
But this leads us direct to what was undoubtedly the most im- 
poitant feature of the Simla Se.ssion,—that is, the trend of opinion 
with regard to the consiitutional issue,—and in discussing this, we 
must proceed chronologically. 

On the 9th of July, the Viceroy addressed members of both 
Houses. Although the speech contained no fresh announcement of 
policy, it was impoiiaiit in that it defined in numistakahle terms 
the Government’s attitude towards the two outstanding problems of 
the time, namely the Civil Disobedience Movement, and the coming 
Bound Table Conference. As regards the former, the most im¬ 
portant passage was the following. “ Those who have identified 
themselves with this Movement would have us regard it as a per¬ 
fectly legitimate form of political agitation, to which resort is had 
only under pressure of regrettable necessity. I cannot take that 
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view. In my judgmeiit and in that of my Government it is a 
deliberate attempt to coerce established authority by mass action, 
and for this reason, as also because of its natural and inevitable 
developments, it must be regarded as unconstitutional and dan¬ 
gerously subversive. Mass action, even if it is intended by its 
promoters to be non-violent, is nothing but the application of force 
under another form, and, when it has as its avowed object the 
making of Government impossible, a Government is bound either to 
resist or abdicate. The piesent Movement is exactly analogous to 
a general strike in an industrial country, which has for its purpose 
the coercion of Government by mass pressure as opposed to argu¬ 
ment, and which a British Government recently found it necessai y 
to mobilise all its resources to resist. Here it has been sought to 
employ more dangerous weapons even than this, and the recent 
resolution of the All-India Working Committee of the Congress, 
insidiously designed to seduce police and trooj)S from their alle¬ 
giance, leaves no longer loom for doubt of the desperate lengths to 
which the organisers of the Movement are prepared to go, and gave 
Government no option but to proclaim the body responsible for such 
a resolution an unlawful association. He would in truth be a false 
friend of India who did not do his utmost to protect her from 
acquiescence in principles so fundamentally destructive 
Therefore it is that I have felt hound to combat these doctrines and 
to arm Government with such powers as seem requisite to deal with 
the situation. I fully realise that in normal times such frequent 
resort hy the Governor-General to the use of his special powers 
would he indefensible. But the times are not normal, and, it the 
only alternative is acquiescence in the result of eflorts openly 
directed against the constituted Government of the King-Emperor, 
I cannot for one moment douht on which side my duty lies. 

So long as the Civil Disobedience Movement persists, we must 
fight it with all our strength.” As regards the Bound Table Con- 
feren(;e the Viceroy’s words were equally explicit. “ The date of 
assembly of the Conference has already been made public, and on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government I am now able to define its 
functions more precisely. After very careful consideration, His 
Majesty’s Government have reached the conclusion that it would not 
be right to prescribe for the Conference any terms more limited than 
were implied in my statement of November 1st last, and that the 
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Conference should enjoy the full freedom that those words connote. 
The Conference accordingly will be free to approach its task, greatly 
assisted indeed, but with liberty unimpaired, by the Report of the 
Statutory Commission, or by any other documents which will be 
before it. It is the belief of His Majesty’s Government that by way 
of conference it should be possible to reach a solution that both 
countries and all parties and interests in them can honourably 
accept, and any such agreement at which the (Conference is able to 
arrive will form the basis of the proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government will later submit to Parliament. From such a defini¬ 
tion of the scope of the Conference, it is clear that His Majesty’s 
Government conceive of it, not as a mere meeting for discussion and 
debate, but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries, 
on whose agreement precise proposals to Parliament may be found¬ 
ed. The Conference will thus enjoy the unfettered right of examin¬ 
ing the whole problem in all its bearings, with the knowledge that 
its labours are of no academic kind, and His Majesty’s Government 
still hope that Indians of all schools of thought, whatever the atti¬ 
tude that some have hitherto taken, w’ill be ready to share in this 
constructive work. I see no reason w’hy, from frank discussion on 
all sides, a scheme might not emerge for subrYiission to Parliament 
which would confound the pessimism of those who would tell us that 
it is impossible for Great Britain and India, or for the various 
interests in India, to reach agreement.” 

It was probably the tone even more than the substance of this 
speech,—and imfortiinately it is impossible to convey an impression 
of the former in the brief quotations we can allow ourselves,—that 
was responsible for the im{)ortant practical response which it evoked. 
This, however, as we shall indicate in a moment, was manifested 
chiefly outside the walls of the Assembly. Within the House it¬ 
self,—although the address had created so good an impression,— 
the Government, only three days later, was severelv defeated on the 
only important motion bearing on the constitutional issue which 
was put to the vote during the session. The significance of this 
incident however requires some explanation. On the day after the 
Viceroy’s speech, when the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, 
brought forward a demand for a supplementary grant which was 
intended primarily to defray expenses connected with the Round 
Table Conference, Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz moved a token 
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cut of Ils. 100 in the grant and immediately proceeded to criticize 
the recommendations of the Statutory Commission. After some 
discussion had taken place as to what subjects it would be permis¬ 
sible to mention in relation to a motion of this kind, tlie President 
decided to allow the House very wide latitude, of which full ad¬ 
vantage was subsequently taken. The debate ranged over an 
exceptional variety of subjects during the course of three full work¬ 
ing days, and nearly all the prominent speakers in the House con¬ 
tributed to it. Not only w’ere the chances of the Round Table 
Couference yielding results satisfactory to Indian sentiment dis¬ 
cussed, but also the general policy of the Government with regard 
to the Civil Disobedience Movement, and while the latter came in 
for a good deal of adverse criticism, most of the speeches ,—as was 
pointed out by the Leader of the House, Sir George Rainy, shortly 
before the motion was put,—were remarkably temperate and respon¬ 
sible ill tone. Nor was there any real doubt that the gieat majority 
of members were fully in favour of the Round Table Conference 
being held, and of granting a sufficient sum of money for the 
purpose. The point to which speaker after speaker reverted was 
the scheme for constitutional reforms proposed by the Statutory 
Commission; and it was evident that those who voted against the 
Government did so primarily to indicate that for one reason or 
another they considered the recommendations unacceptable. On 
the 17th, Mr. M. K. Acharya’s resolution regarding the formula¬ 
tion of a scheme of self-government for India, and the release of 
political prisoners,—to whitdi reference lias already been made,— 
was discussed, and afforded members a further opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing tlieir opinions on the problems which had been debated on 
the JOth, IHh and J2tb. Tlie majority of those who spoke urged 
that in order to “ conciliate the country ”, and create a suitably 
peaceful atmosphere for the imiuguration of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, the Government ought forthwith to make arrangemeMs 
whereby Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen could be released 
from jail. Towards tlie end of the discussion, however, an effective 
speech was made by Sir George Rainy, who pointed out that it was 
unfair to imply that the blame for the existing situation lay equally 
on the Government and the Congress; that the Viceroy, since the 
previous autumn, had made every possible endeavour to obtain the 
co-operation of Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues; yet despite the 
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oppoitiiuity provided by tbe eomiiig Eoiind Table Conference and 
the arguments Ilis Excellency bad used in his address to tbe Legis¬ 
lature iji January 1930, they bad elected to start a campaign of 
direct defiance of tbe Government; in existing circumstances, while 
tbe campaign continued, tbe Government could scarcely release 
them witliout, in ebect, abdicating; but tbe door ot conciliation 
still lemained open to tbem if tbc}^ modified their policy. 

Meanwhile, as we have already indicated, interesting political 
developments bad been in progress outside tbe House. On tbe 13th, 
a letter had been addressed to tbe Vii'croy by the two Jd])eral 
leaders, Sir Tej BahaJur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. After stating 
that they were fully alive to tlie dangeis of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, witli which neither of them bad sympathized or been 
associated, they made tiie following pio])osal. ‘‘ We think it is 
our duty to our country and to tbe Government tliat we should niiike 
an endeavour to ameliorate tbe piesent situation ])y discussing the 
question with some of the leaders of tbe Movement, in the liope 
and belief that we may be able to help tbem in tbe restoiati(m of 
normal conditions. If we liave read Your Excellency’s speech 
aright, we think that wliile Y'our Excellency and your Government 
feel compelled to resist the Civil Disobedience ^Movement, you are 
not less anxious to explore every })ossibilitv of finding an agreed 
solution of the constitutional problem. . . A\’e therefore approach 

Youi' Excellency with tbe request tliat you may be plea>ed to permit 
us to interview Mr. Gandhi, Bandit Motilal Neliru, and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Yehru, so that we may put our ])oint of view before 
tbem and inge tbem in tbe interests of the country to respond to 
our appeal, to enable tbe big issue of constitutional advance to be 
solved in a calm atmosphere. We desire to make it plain that in 
going to tbem, we shall be going on our own behalf, and we do not 
profess to represent either tbe Government or any party in taking 
this step. If we fail in our attempt, tbe responsibility will be 
ours.” After the Viceroy had given bis assent to this proposal, 
discussions began, and continued until tiie 5tb of September. 
Mr. Gandhi was visited in Yervada jail by tbe Liberal leaders on 
the 23rd, and on tbe 27tb they saw Pandits Motilal and Jawaharlal 
Nehru in Naini jail. On tbe 1st of August Mr. Jayakar saw 
Mr. Gandhi again. Ten days later, in order that the conversa¬ 
tions might not be iiustrated by the inability of tbe 
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Congress leaders to confer with each other, Pandits Motilal 
and Tawaliarlal wore allowed to travel from Naini to Yervada, and 
while imprisoned there they and Mr. Gandhi, together with 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel and Mrs. Naidii, liad a series of discussions 
between the 13th and 15th with Sir T. B. Saprn and Mr. Jayakar. 
On the 25th, the laiter were in Simla again, repoitiiig to the Viceroy 
the results of their activities, and on the 5ih of September, after a 
final interview with Mr. Gandhi, they revealed that their attempts 
at a settlement had failed. From the correspondence w’hich was 
published the next day it was cb‘ar that, throughout tlie negotia¬ 
tions, the Congress leaders had refused to modify in any way the 
“ terms of peace tliey had authorized tlie intermediaries, at quite 
an early stage in the proceedings, to place before the Vicei'oy, and 
that the nature of these terms was such as to render it inconceivable- 
that the Government wonld accept them. “ Yo solution would be 
Batisiactory ”, declaied tlie Congress leadeis, unless it recognized 
the right of India to secedi* fjom tlie Britisli Fmpii’e, gave India 
complete national government responsible to the people,— including 
control of defemee iorces, economic contiol, and coveiing all the 
eleven points raised in Mahatma Gandlii’s lettei to the erov,* 
and also gave the light to reler, it necessary, to an independent 
tribunal, sucli British claims and concessions, including the public 
debt of Jndia, as seemed unjust. It the loregoing terms were 
acceptable to the British Government, the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment would be called oh, but picketing of foreign cloth and liquor 
shops would continue,—and also salt manulacture, but nut raids on 
salt depots. It would be necessary also that politicals not guilty 
of violence should be released, confiscated properties restored, hnes 
refunded, and village uthcers who re.signed or were dismissed should 
be reinstated it they so de.siied. The last few clauses should apply 
also to the non-co-operation period of 1920-21. All Ordinances 
should be repealed. The composition of the Bound Table Conter- 
ence and the Congress representation thereat should be decided only 
by satisfactory .settlement.” 


* Those appear to liave been originally clelined in an article by Mr. Gandhi- 
published in “ Young India during the last veek in the previous January, 
and included total “ prohibition ”, devaluation of the rupee, and reduction 
of land revenue, of military expenditure, and of the salaries of higher officials 
by 50 per cent, in each case. 
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We must now retrace our steps for a while, auci describe the 
administrative problems with wliich the authorities had to deal 
during- the second phase of the Civil Disobedience Movement,— 
that is to say, during the four months between the beginning of 
the Simla Session of the Legislature and the opening of the Eound 
Table Conference in London. It may be thought that, even if our 
proposed subdivision of the history of the Movement into three 
phases is not somewhat arbitj-ary, the first ])hase might more reason¬ 
ably be considered to have (a)ntinned until the negotiations with 
the two Liberal leaders had definitely broken down,—that is to say 
until the 5th of September, rather than the 7th of July, which is 
the date we have actually chosen. Dut as was indicated at an 
earlier stage, tlie ])jospe(‘ts tiiat these negotiations would succeed 
were never very bright, in view of the attitude ])reviously adopted 
by the Congress, and in particular of the resolutions passed by the 
Working Committee on the 25th of June. Moreover, during the 
period when Mr. Gandhi and the other leaders were given these 
facilities tor political consultations in jail, the conduct of their 
supporters outside seemed expressly designed to lender a settlement 
more improbable. On two se])arate occasions,—namely in Bombay 
on the 2nd of August and in Delhi on the 2Tth,—such prominent 
Congressmen as were at the time at libeity, went out of their 
WRy to defy the Government so blatantly as to court arrest. 

But apart from all this, our choice of dates is in any case justi¬ 
fied by the actual course the Movement took. For, during the four 
months beginning in the second week of July, the trend of events 
was in several respects noticeably different from what it had been 
hitherto. Perhaps the mo.st striking change occurred in the towns, 
where the number of riots provoked by incidents connected with 
the Movement showed a veiy substantial decrease. Indeed, if we 
exclude Bombay, it would be true to say that not a single seriou> 
riot took place in any of tbe major cities between the start of the 
summer session of tlie Legislature and the inauguration of the 
Bound Table Conference; and of the two riots in Bombay, the first, 
on the 31st of August, aro.se out of a labour dispute, while tlie 
second, on the G/7th of September, took a communal turn. Tliis, 
of course, constituted a marked contrast with what had occurred 
during the first three months of the Movement; and the number of 
disturbances and minor clashes with the police in the towns also 
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showed a tendency to decrease. Thus the enthusiasm of the urban 
population for the Congress campaign, or at any rate their liability 
to get excited by it, was evidently now on the wane. On the other 
hand, the trouble in the rural areas throughout this period was on 
the whole more serious than before, and a large number of un¬ 
pleasant incudents occurred. This was no doubt partly due to the 
fact that the Movement was actually started in the towns, and 
naturally took some time to radiate out into the country. In addi¬ 
tion, it should be borne in mind that in conducting their activities 
against the Government in the villages, the Congress was greatly 
assisted by the accidental circumstance that they were doing so at 
a time of acute ef‘oiiomi(i depression. For, although tlie monsoon 
had been generally speaking satisfactory, the extraordinary fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce had by this time begun to cuuse 
a good deal of distress, and it was thus easier to arouse hostility 
against the authorities among the ignorant peasunts and also to 
secure for a small sum the servic es of “ volunteers As the slump 
in trade increased, it also of course helped the lepieseiitatives ot 
the Congress to keep their activities going in the towns, by creating 
unrest and discontent which they could exploit to their own 
advantage. 

Another respect in whicli the second phase of tlie Movement 
differed from the first was that, by the time it began, the variations 
in the way the different Provinces were reacting to it had become 
more definite, and henceforward it was possible for the Government 
to anticipate the future couise of events throughout the country 
with greater certainty. Tlie state of affairs may he summarised as 
follows. In Assam, the Movement had never been strong, and was 
not now considered likely to give much further trouble. Through¬ 
out the Madras Presidency conditions had been bad during the 
April and May, and several serious riots had taken place; but by 
July the application of the various methods devised for combating 
the Movement had proved remarkably successful, and public mani¬ 
festations of Congress activity had almost ceased. In the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa, too, the situation was noticeably better, 
though not so satisfactory as in Madras. In the Frontier Province, 
the United Provinces, and Bengal there had also been some im¬ 
provement; in Bengal and the United Provinces, how^ever, the 
endeavours of the authorities to combat the Movement were handi- 
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capped by the increase in agrarian unrest and terrorist activities,— 
the latter being more conspicuous in Bengal and the former in the 
United Provinces; while in the Frontier Province the situation was 
still complicated by the tribal incursions whicli Iiave been described 
in Chapter I, and martial law had to be declared in Peshawar on 
the 15th of August. The Central Provinces had remained less 
affected by the Movement during its first phase than most other 
Provinces, but by about the end of June conditions there had 
markedly deteriorated, and throughout July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber the local Congress organisation caused the authorities much 
trouble by staging mass demonstrations against tlie Forest TiOws 
and inciting the aboriginal tribesmen against the Government; 
most of these activities, however, had subsided before the second 
phase of the Movement came to an end. In the Bombay Presidency, 
on the otlier hand, the Congress cam])aign was maintained wutli 
almost unabated vigour; little if any improvement was discernible 
either in Bombay city, the storm centre, or in Gujerat, where con¬ 
ditions ha-d been bad almost from the outset, and the trouble by this 
time had spread to several other rural areas as well. It could, 
however, be claimed with some (“onfidence. by tlie bt^ginning of 
July, that in at least four Provinces the Movement had been defi¬ 
nitely curbed, and that in the remainder, the chances of Congress 
activities causing a paralysis of the administrative machinery,— 
which was what they were primarily intended to do,—were now 
greatly reduced. Throughout the country organised defiance of 
the Salt Law, although it had been fairlv useful at the start as a 
means of creating popular excitiunent, had altogether failed to affect 
Government revenues, and was now disiuedited. Attempts to 
seduce the troops and police from their allegiam^e had conspicuously 
failed. Forest satyagrahn, and the picketing of liquor shops, had 
yielded rather more result. But the boycott of educational insti¬ 
tutions had at no time proved successful, and began to arouse so 
much indignation among the literate classes after a few months 
that it was finallv decided, in October, to abandon it altogether 
as a method of Congress ‘‘warfare”. 

After the Civil Disobedience Movement had been in progress 
for three months, therefore, its functional as well as geographical 
limitations were fairly clear, and fresh experiments on the part of 
its leaders,—such as the belated attempts initiated in October to set 
up a parallel system of administration, by means of unconstitutional 
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courts and so forth,—seemed unlikely to achieve much. From 
July onwards, t})P struggle between tlie Guvei ninent and the 
Congress assumed the cim-racieristics oi a wai- of attrition, in 
which the chief weapons remaining in the hands of the latter were 
the boycott of Jfritish goods,—particularly cotton manufactures,— 
the ])ersecution of Goverrunent servants and others who had in¬ 
curred its disfavour, and the incitement of the populace to refuse 
payment of rents and taxes. As regards the no-revenue campaign, 
a consideiable measure of sma ess had been obtained ])y the Congress 
ai quite an early stage in (fujerat; but el>ewhere, diuing the second 
])]iase of the Movemejit, tiiey did jiot manage to cau.^e the District 
Officers much trouble except in a few restricted areas,—though 
towards the end of October there were signs that, in the United 
Provinces at any rate, their ])ro[)aganda had begun to aft'ect the 
{)opulation over larger tracts of country than formerly. Persecu¬ 
tion of GoverniiKuit servants,—particularly tliose in the humblei 
posts,—and of their lelatiAms and friends, naturally caused a good 
deal of inconvenience, but had (^ea^ed, at tliis stuge, to give the 
authorities reason for serious anxiety. When used against meml)ers 
of the general public who attempted to act contrary to Congress 
wishes, however, the weapon of social ostracism proved very eth- 
cacious, ])ai ticularly in connection with the boycott of British 
goods. I)es])ite the fa(‘t tliat thousands of small Indian traders 
were by this time practically ruined by tlie paralysis of trade which 
the campaign had brought about in commercial (‘entres such as 
Bombay, there was no appreciable change in tlreir attitude during 
the critical weeks towards the end of (ktober when fiesh stocks are 
usually purchased, and the Congress ban on the import or removal 
of goods lemained generally speaking effective. Social pressure 
alone, however,—even when exercised in its most cogent form 
through the medium of the caste system, and accomjranied by mock 
funerals, denial of menial services, and complete personal ostracism, 
—would have been insufficient to account for what occurred, if a 
substantial proportion of the Hindu trading class had not still 
lemained definitely in sympathy with the Movement,—despite the 
notable decline in outward manifestations of enthusiasm for it. 
Among the more transient aspects of the Congress campaign during 
the second phase w^as an attempt to boycott the elections, but this 
was only successful locally, in certain Hindu constituencies. The 
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deroonstrations that were held to protest against the Round Table 
Conference generally speaking fell flat. In dealing with the Move¬ 
ment during this period some temporary embarrassment was caused 
to Government b}' the fact that a large number of Congressmen had 
now begun to be released from jail on the expiry of their sentences, 
and leaders such as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabhai Patel, 
Mr. S. C. Bose and Mr. Sen Gupta,—while they remained at 
liberty,—were active in their endeavours to revive popular interest 
in the campaign where they found it flagging. 

Certain of the more important incidents that occurred during 
the second phase of the Movement must now be enumerated. Among 
the various riots and disturbances the majority of which arose out 
of events connected with Congress activities were the following. 
In July, on the 8th, 9th and 10th, there were disturbances in 
Rangpur (Bengal), Vellore District (Madras), and Lahore; and on 
the 11th, disturbances occurred in Bombay and Etah (United Pro¬ 
vinces). On the 17th, there was a riot in Madura (Madras) and a 
disturbance in ATuraoti (Central Provinces); and there were dis¬ 
turbances in Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) and in Calcutta on the 
19th. On the 23rd a riot occurred in Shikarpur (Bombay), and on 
the following day a disturbance in Ludhiana (Punjab). In August, 
there were disturbances in Bombay on the 2jid, in Champaran Dis¬ 
trict (Bihar) on the 12th, in Amritsar on the 14th, in Karachi on 
the 22nd, and in Kaira District (Bombay) on the 31 st. On the 
24th, a party of police was attacked in Betul District (Central Pro¬ 
vinces) by Gond tribesmen who had been breaking the Forest Law 
at the instigation of the Congress. In September, on the 1st and 
2nd, there were disturbances in Khulna District (Bengal) and in 
Karachi, and on the 4th there was an affray between the police and 
agriculturists who had been incited by Congress workers to defy the 
Government in Satara District (Bombay). A riot occurred in 
Bulandshahr District (United Provinces) on the 12th, and a dis¬ 
turbance in Raipur (Central I^rovinces) on the 16th. On the 25th 
there was a serious riot near Panvel (Bombay) as a result of inci¬ 
dents not dissimilar to those whi(;h provoked the clash with the 
police in Satara District three weeks previously. A disturbance 
occurred in Moradabad on the 2Gth, and there was trouble in 
Gopinathpore (Bengal) and Raipur (Central Provinces) on the 30th. 
There was no serious rioting during October, but disturbances 
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occurred near Cawnpore on the 2nd, in Midnapore District (Bengal) 
on the 3rd, in Boorkee (United Provinces) and near Tamluk 
(Bengal) on the 4th, in the Bhandara and Seoni Districts of the 
Central Provinces on the 6th and 10th resj)ectively, in Tippera 
District (Bengal) on the 17th, near Xasik (Bombay) on the 19th, 
in Dinajpur District (Bengal) on the 22nd, in Moradabad on the 
24th, in Bombay on the 26th, near Chandausi (United Provinces) 
on the 28tli, and in Delhi on the 29th. Disturbances also took 
place in Bomba}’ on the bth and 7th of KoA’ember, and there was a 
riot in the Santal Parganas (Bihar and Orissa) on the 10th/12th. 
The persistent refusal of the majority of Muslims to participate in 
the Civil Disobedience caused some increase in communal tension 
during this period, and several serious Ilindu-Muslim riots o(‘curred, 
of which perhaps the worst were those which took place in and 
around Sukkur in Sind (Bombay) bt‘tween the 4th and 11th of 
August and affected over a hundred villages. Tlie outbreak in the 
Kishoreganj subdivision of Mymensingh District (Bengal) on the 
12th/15th of July was also on a large scale. In addition, there 
were communal disturbamtes on the 3id of August in Ballia (United 
Provinc(*s); on the 6th of September in Nagpur, and on tlie Gth/7th 
September in Bombay; and a Hindu-Christian riot broke out near 
Tiruchendur (Madras) on the 31st of October. The only noteworthy 
incident arising out of a labour disj)ute was the riot amongst the 
mill-hands in Bombay on the 31st of August. The activities of 
terrorists, however, and of those who imitated their methods, in¬ 
creased alarmingly, particularly during the latter part of the period. 
In July, a bomb buist in Peshawar on the 8th, and there was an 
explosion in Lahore on the 2l8t. On the 8th of August an attempt 
was made to murder the Commissioner of Jhansi (United Provinces), 
and on the 25th bombs were flung in Calcutta at »8ir Charles 
Tegart, the Commissioner of ]*olice. On the 2Gth and 27th 
bombs exploded outside police quarters in Calcutta, and there was 
also an explosion in Amritsar on the former date. On the 28th 
a civil officer was aitacked in his house in Barisal District (Bengal). 
The following day, in Dacca, Mr. Lowman, the Inspector-Greneral 
of Police, Bengal, and Mr. Hodson, Superintendent of Police, 
Dacca, were shot, and the former died two days later. On the 30th, 
bombs were thrown at police officers in Mymensingh (Bengal), and 
a similar outrage was committed in Bannu (Frontier Province) on 
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the 31st. In September, on the 7th, the Dneca-Calcutta mail was 
derailed, and a bomb exploded near the house of a police officer in 
Ilajshall! (Bengal). On the 8th an explosion occurred near a police 
post in Benares. During the latter half of the month there weie 
explosions or bomb-throwing in eigfit diiVerent places, includ¬ 
ing Karachi, Jessore (Bengal), Murshidabad District (Bengal), 
Khulna District (Bengal), Rawalpindi, Baimu, and Khurja (United 
Provinces). Of these incidents, tlie most alarming was probably 
that which occurred in Rawalpindi on the 2Tth, when a bomb was 
flung at a party of police, but fortunately failed to explode. An 
attempt was also made, on the 17th, to derail the Delhi-Calcutta 
mail near Allahabad. In October, on the 1st, a bomb exploded 
outside the house of a police officer in Benares, and an attempt was 
made to shoot a police officer near Lahore three days later. Theie 
was a bomb explosion in Allahabad on the 5th. On the 10th, a 
police officer and his wife were shot at in Bombay. On the 12th 
and 13th, attempts weie made on the lives of puliee officers in Lahore 
and Mymensingh, and Jhansi (Unibul Provinces) was the scene of 
an attempted train-wrecking on the 10th. There were bomb ex¬ 
plosions near Ludhiana on the 22 ik 1 and in Calcutta on the 30th. 
On the 1st of November, a policeman was shot at in Delhi, and a 
bomb exploded in Jh^shauju. A shooling outrage uccuiied near 
Lahore on the 5th, and explosions (»cearred in Karachi and Peioze- 
poie on the 7th and JJth respectively. 

As this Report is primarily intended for the use of Members 
of Parliament, the next subject that comes up for our (Oiisidera- 
tion, namely the Round Table Conference in London, need not, 
despite its obvious and iiiimense importance, be discussed at great 
length; for English readers are probably as well acquainted with 
what occurred as any oue from this country. It will be sufficient 
to indicate some of tlie outstanding events that arose in connection 
with it, and the way in which opinion in India reacted to them. 
From the time when tlie lists of j)rospective delegates were 
published, newspapers and speakers who favoured the Congress 
point of view had made strenuous endeavours to belittle the signi¬ 
ficance of the impending deliberations in London, and during 
October a few hostile demonstrations were attempted against those 
w’ho were proceeding thither. Throughout the early autumn there 
had been talk in Congres& quarters of arranging that a number 
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of nationalist newspapera sliould refuse to print any arrount 
wliatevor of the Conference proceedings; hut hr the heginning of 
Novemlier, when most of tlie delegates had arrived in London and 
iiew« of their conversations and activities there had begun to come 
tlnough, it was evident that this would l>e quite impracticable, 
owing to tlie great, interest the public was dis])l‘aying in what was 
going on. Even tlie extremer section of the Congress ]>rpsR, there¬ 
fore,—although still assuming that the Conference would achieve 
nothing.—-began to give prominence to items of new\s connected 
W'ith it, and for some weebs, at any rate, there was probably more 
attention paid to this subject than to the course of the fhvil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement. Moreover, the attempts which it had been 
anticipated the Congress would make to intensify their campaign 
at the moment when tlie Conference was formally inaugurated 
did not succeed, and very little enthusiasm was aroused by the 
meetings of “ protest ” whirh were held on the 12tli of November. 
Indeed, there was generally speaking a decline rather than an 
increase in anti-Government activity during the month, and it 
may therefore 1)0 said that, despite the refusal of the Congress to 
particijiale in it, the (Vmference actually ojiened in more ausyiicious 
circumstances than might have ]»een expected. 

llefore we actually summarize the course tlie proc'eediiigs in 
Ijondon took, it is ne(*essary to ex])laiii that, in tlie pre\ious 
Jul\, as soon as the report of the Statutory Commission vas pub- 
lished, tlie Government of India had set about the task of formu¬ 
lating its opinions on the leitoiriiiieiidatioiis made; and during the 
latter part of the summer it heeame known that these bad been 
embodied in a confidential Despatch ^\bic]l had been forwarded 
to Tjondon. At the time, there was naturally much speculation 
about its contents, which, Iiowever, were not disclosed until the 
opening day of the Conference. The Despatcli, when released, 
proved to be a unanimous document, signed by the Viceroy and 
all seven members of his Council, and containing the considered 
views of the Government of India on the whole field of constitu¬ 
tional reform. Probably the most interesting portion of it was 
that which dealt with the structure of the Central Government. 

“ Our proposals for the Centre,” it declared, “ in amplification 
of tlie plan put forward by the Commission, have been designed 
with a double purpose. On the one hand we have sought to examine 
the means by which the relations between Executive and Legis- 
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lature can Le established on a basis which offers a reasonable 
chance of barinony in w’orking'. On the other we have endeavoured 
to ])oint the way to action that may now be taken to place upon 
the constitution the first, but definite, impress of Dominion Status. 

. . . The Government of India would no lonp^er merely be the 
agent of the Secretary of Slate. Tor the first time it would 
possess a distinct individuality. ... It is the essence of our 
proposals that control should be of such a nature as to establish 
partnership in place of subordination.” In several other respects 
the system of Government envisaged by the A’iceroy and his Council 
differed interestingly from that recommended by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues, but these contrasts cannot ])e analysed in 
detail here. The general spirit of the Des])atch was revealed in 
the opening section which surveyed the existing political situation 
in India, and stated that “ the Civil Disobedience Movement .... 
has exhibited with sufficient plainness the strength of nationalist 
forces and also their limitations. It is clear that they have on 
their side a substantial measure of support from educated Hindus 
of all classes . . . There is little doubt also that the minority 
connnunities to a large extent share in these broad nationalist 
aspirations, but . . . they are not without a])])rehensions of their 
position in a self-governing India, and are concentrating attention 
on the protection of their rights and interests . . . The time has 
however passed when it was safe to assume the passive consent of 
the governed . . . Tlie bioadest considerations of Imperial policy 
demand that we should spare no eft'oits, and even take some risks, 
in order to arrive at a constitutional solution which wdll give 
reasonable scope to the ideas and aspirations that are moving India 
to-day.” As regards the question of the Indian States, the views 
of the Government of India, at the time when the Despatch was 
written, did not differ materially from those of the Statutory 
Commission, as the following passage shows. “ The Commission 
have pictured the ultimate constitution of India as an All-India 
Federation including not only British India, but also the Indian 
States. That is an ideal which we fully accept . . . But it is 
clear . . . that this ideal is at present distant, and that the Federa¬ 
tion of Greater India to which they look forward cannot be arti¬ 
ficially hastened . . . The time has not yet come when the general 
body of Indian States would be prepared to take a step so far- 
reaching in its character as lo enter into any formal federal rela- 
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tions with British India.” It was no doubt owing to this ex¬ 
pression of opinion on the federal question, and also to the fact 
that it had been decided not to publish the Despatch until the 
Round Table Conference had actually begun, that the scheme 
formulated by the Government of India during the summer did 
not attract much public attention at the time of its publication; 
for even before the formal inauguration of the Conference in 
St. James’ Palace on the 12th of November, it was evident that 
some remarkable developments were likely to occur with regard 
to the relations between British India and the States. 

The attitude adopted by the Eulers and representatives of the 
States was indeed not only Die most surprising, but undoubtedly 
also the most important feature of the whole Conference. During 
the course of the speeches made in the first plenary session between 
the Ibth and the 2l8t of November, before tlie Conference sub¬ 
divided into Committees, H. IT. the Maharajah of Bikaner 
definitely stated that he was “ convinced that the States would 
make the best contribution to the greater prosperity and content¬ 
ment of India as a wiiole in a federal system of government 
composed of the States and British India”; and iwo days later 
the then Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, TI. H. the Maha¬ 
rajah of Patiala, confirmed this view, declaring that he believed 
that the quickest method of achieving India’s enhanced status and 
dignity was })y federation; that only thus could the States join 
British India in the formation of Greater India; and that he 
contemplated the Crown, British India, and the Indian States 
joining in a system which would provide for joint management 
and control. The extent to which these declarations were likely 
to alter the whole problem with which tlie Confereiu'e was con¬ 
fronted was emphasized by Lord Reading on the 20th, who pointed 
out that while both the report of the Statutory Commission and 
Government of India’s Despatcli had stressed the desirability of 
federation, in neither of these documents had it been conceived 
as other than an ultimate goal; as a result however of what had 
occurred subsequent to their publication, it was now possible for 
all to work together so that the great conception of an all-India 
federation might be realized; and that were there general agree¬ 
ment on this point, then the Conference would have succeeded to 
a great extent at the start, and changed the whole aspect of the 
pre-Conference situation. So rapidly did things move at this 
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stage that before tbe Conference sub-divided into Committees, 
arrangements had been made for tbe constitution of a special 
“ Federal Relations ” Committee to examine the whole problem. 

These dramatic developments naturally intensified the interest 
the proceedings in London had already aroused in India,—though 
Iheir ultimate implications were perhaps, at first, not fully appre¬ 
ciated. On all sides the policy enunciated by the Princes was 
commended, the Liberals and Congressmen in particular applaud¬ 
ing it as a great patriotic*, gesture destined to advance the national¬ 
ist cause. Subsequently, during December, attention tended to 
be concentrated chieflv on the activities of the Minorities Com¬ 
mittee, and the failure of the delegates to reacdi any settlement 
of the communal question caused a serious reaction, the Congress 
press at this time resuming its assertions that the Conference was 
doomed to failure, and insinuating that the deadlock which seemed 
to have been reached over this particularly important pro})lem 
had been caused in some way by British intrigue. Muslim opinion 
on the other hand appeared generally to consider the impasse to 
be due to the unaccommodating attitude of the Hindus, and 
numerous telegrams were sent to Tjondon urging the Muslim dele¬ 
gates to stand fast by their original and legitimate demands, and 
threatening them with repudiation on their return if they did 
not. Earlv in January, however, interest in tlie subjects with 
wh ich the majority of nationalists were primarily concerned was 
suddenly revived. On the ord, an impressive sjieech had been 
made by Sir T. B. Sapru, at a meeting of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee,'^ on the desirability of introducing a form of res¬ 
ponsible riovernmeut in the Outre as well as in the Provinces; 
and two days later, on behalf of tlie Liberal section of the Briti‘-h 
delegation, TiOrd Reading made a statement on tliis j)roblera. In 
view of the posltimi Iteld f»y the Tjiheral Party in British Parlia¬ 
mentary politics, and of the fact that Lord Readitig had been Lord 
Irwin’s jiredecessor as Viceroy of India, very great importanre 
w’as naturally attached to this speech. After again drawing atten¬ 
tion to the revolutionary effect which the decision of the Princes 
to join in a federal constitution had had upon the problems 
before them, Lord Reading said that the Liberal section of the 


♦ This had been con‘jt]tuted as a suh-cominittee of the Federal Relations 
Committee previously referred to. 
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British delegation approached the subject of responsibility of the 
federal Executive and federal Legislature with a genuine desire 
to give effect, as far as they legitimately could, to the view of the 
British Indian delegation, provided adequate safeguards and 
reservations were introduced to enable the Government of India 
to be carried on with reasonable security and protection to all 
interests; and the necessaiy safeguards were, in fact, very little 
in advance of those which it had already been admitted must be 
made. On this basis, he broadly approved of the setting up of a 
Cabinet of seven or eight Ministers in charge of the various 
Departments, and considered that the Cabinet vshould have collec¬ 
tive resi)onsibility. He looked forward to a time wlien there would 
not be o{)position ])etw(‘en the Cabinet and the Vi(*eroy or the 
Legislature and the Viceroy, and when Ihe whole of Ihe MinisLy 
would be doing tlieii' be‘^( lo give nffect <o ihe view of the Legisla¬ 
ture or to exjdain to tlie Tjegi>]alure Avliy a particular decision 
Avas necossai'A'. In tliose circuiostaiiccs niany ot the safeguard^; 
and I'eservations woubl in .til proltabilily never Ite bj'ouglit into 
play. 

From this date onwards events again moved rapidly, until the} 
culminated in the Prime Minister's speech to the delegates on the 
19th of January, and his formal enunciation of the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government with regard to the Indian consti¬ 
tutional problem. Perhaps the most important passages of 
the latter* were the following. “ The view of His Majesty’s 
Government is that responsibility f(>r the Governiuent of 
India should be placed upon tlie Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, Avith such provisions as may be ne(‘essary to guarantee, 
during a period of transition, tlie observance of certain obligations 
and to im^et other a])ecjal circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect their poli¬ 
tical liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may 
be made for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be 
a primary concern of His Majesty’s Government to see tljat tlie 
reserved poAvers are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India through the new Constitution to full respon- 


It is reproduced in full in Appendix II. 
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sibility for her own Government . . . His Majesty’s Government 
have taken I'ote of the fact that the deliberations of the Conference 
have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, that the 
Central Government should be a federation of all-India, embracing 
both the Indian States and British India in a bicameral Legisla¬ 
ture . . . With the Legislature constituted on a federal basis, 
His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to recognize the 
principle of the responsibility of ihe Executive to the Legislature.” 

Before proceeding to examine the very important consequences 
which ensued from the Prime Minister’s announcement, we must 
turn aside to consider the administrative problems with which the 
Government had meanwhile been confronted. And since the con¬ 
sequences of the Conference were primarily political, and took 
some time to affect the administrative situation, there would be 
no point in our concluding our account of the latter precisely on 
the 19th of January; we propose, indeed, to carry it on to the 
6th of March. Throughout the three and a half months sub¬ 
sequent to the opening of the deliberations in Ijondon, the struggle 
between the Government and the Congress here continued on 
approximately the same lines as before. The boycott of British 
goods remained generally speaking effective, and the accentuation 
of the economic depression faciliiaied ilu' endeavours of the 
Congress to create difficulties for the authorities in rural areas. 
But no fresh method of Congress ‘‘ warfare ” was put into opera¬ 
tion during this period,—if we exclude some attempts to handi¬ 
cap the Census operations b}^ obliterating house-numbers and so 
on,—and although the maintenance of the boycott, and of social 
pressure in support of it, indicated that a large number of people 
were still at heart in sympathy with the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment, there were increasing signs that active enthusiasm for it 
was subsiding. This general weariness and disillusion was mani¬ 
fested in a variety of ways. The failure of the Congress leaders 
to intensify their campaign during November, as a counterblast 
to the Round Table Conference, was significant, as also was the 
general decline of interest in the organised demonstrations on speci¬ 
fied ‘‘ days ” and “ weeks ” upon which they had been accustomed 
to rely as a means of slimulafing popular excitement. This 
tendency had been noticeable for some months, and, as we have 
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seen, tlie deraonstrations held in protest ag^ainst the Hound Table 
Conference on the 12th of November had been distinctly feeble. 
Some enthusiasm was indeed aroused shortly afterwards by the 
processions and meetings on “ Jawahar day’*,—which was 
organized in consequence of the re-arrest of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru,—and disturbances occurred in a few towns, but generally 
speaking the trouble was on a smaller scale than had been anti¬ 
cipated. This was also true of “ Sholapur martyrs’ day ” and 
“ Independence day ” which occurred in January,—the former 
being a celebration in honour of four persons who had been 
execuled for murders committed in Sholapur during the riots in 
May. A further indication of exhaustion was the tendency of the 
Movement to be accompanied by numerous minor acts of violence. 
This was paiticularly so with regard lo the boycott of British 
goods, which still ren)ained the most conspicuous feature of the 
Congress campaign; and both in Bombay and Amritsar ugly 
scenes were witjiessed when niercli:i!it> atlempted to dtdy the 
Congress ban on the trade in col ton manufactures. Yet another 
sign of the increasing exa8j)eration and ill-temper which the Move¬ 
ment was creating, both among those who supported it and those 
who did not, was to be found in the deterioration in Ilindu-Muslim 
relations. During December, while the proceedings of the Mino¬ 
rities Committee in London were attracting attention, there was a 
noticeable hardening of opinion on both sides, and subsequently, 
as we shall explain at a later stage, the growing antagonism 
between the tw^o communities blazed forth in a series of savage 
communal riots. 

The events of this third and last phase of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement must now be examined in greater detail. During the 
latter part of November, as we have already mentioned, there 
was generally speaking a decline in Congress activities, but in 
December, a temporary recrudescence occurred. The only note¬ 
worthy incidents arising out of the campaign during the last 
eighteen days of the former month were the disorders,—none of 
them very serious,—tliat oc^curred on the 16th in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Surat, and Muzaftarpore as a result of the celebration of 
“ Jawuihar day an unpleasant incident in Karachi on the same 
date,—in connection with the opening of a new wharf by the 
Goyernor of Bombay,—and disturbances in Barisal (Bengal) on 
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the 22n(l, in Saran District (Bihar) on the 27th, and in Bombay 
on the 30th. In December, there were disturbances in Benares 
on the 3rd and in Bombay and Karachi on the 5th; and on the 
10th and 12th respectively there occurred the incidents in Amritsar 
and Bombay which have already been referred to. The latter 
arose as a result of a merchant having- asked for police protection 
while moving foreign cloth; as one of the lorries conveying it was 
in motion the crowd threw stones at it and rendered the driver 
unconscious, and the vehicle then ran over and fatally injured a 
Congress volunteer; scenes of violence subsequently occurred in 
the neighbourhood and false rumours were disseminated to the 
effect that the volunteer had been intentionally slain. On the 
30th, there was a further disturbance in Bombay. Among the 
other noteworthy incidents during the month was a disturbance 
in Belgaum on the IGth, and two serious outbreaks of disorder in 
rural areas, one in Buldana District (Central Provinces) on the 
21st/25th, and the other, on the 20th, in Saran District (Bihar),— 
where a disturbance had already occurred during the ])revious 
month. On the 28th, two chaul-ichirs were beaten to death by a 
mob in Midnaporo (Bengal). Althougli tlm temporary set-back 
during this month was not very marked, it was sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the dangers that would arise were th<‘ vigilaix-c of the autho¬ 
rities to he relaxed. In some places, parti(uilarly Boni])ay, there 
was an intensification of j)ickctiTjg. in otl)er'> an incia-ase in the 
number of political meetings. The iio-revenue campaign in 
Gujerat continued to cause difficulty, which was increased by the 
migration of numerous revenue-payers into the adjacent territory 
of Baroda State; moreover propaganda in favour of a similar 
campaign in the ITnited Provinces made ap])reciable headway 
during the month, and ])egan to give the provincial Government 
some cause for anxiety; and there were indications that the trouble 
might extend to the Central Provinces as well. To check this 
development, an Ordinaime had to he promulgated in the latter 
part of the month resuming the powers which liad lapsed at the 
end of November for dealing with recalcitrancy with regard to 
revenue payments. In addition, it became ne'eossarv to obtain 
by Ordinance powers to renew control over the Press, owing to 
the marked deterioration which had taken place in the tone of 
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certain newspapers since the expiry of the Press Ordinance in the 
last week of October. 

Throughout these six w^eeks activities of a terrorist nature 
continued. In November, bomb explosions near police quarters 
occurred in Bakarganj District (Benp^al) and in Gujranwala 
District (Punjab) on tlie IGth, in Jessore (Benpral) on the 2()th, 
and in Hyderabad (Sind) on the 28th. In December, on the 1st, 
a police inspector was shot dead at Chandpur railwav station 
(BeiiLial), and a constable was killed and two police officials injured 
by filing in Cawnpore. On the 2>rd, there were two bomb explo¬ 
sions in Delhi. On the 8th, an amazing outrage occurred in 
the Biutgal Government Secretariat, (’alcutta,—Incut.-Col. Simplon 
being shot dead, and two other officials injured bv three terrorists, 
all of whom tlien attempted to commit sui('ide, two of tliem with 
success. There were bonih explosions in Chittagong on the lOth, 
in Ahmednagar (Bombay) on the B3th, and in Sialkot (Punjab) 
on the 17th. On the 23rd, at the convocation ceremony in Lahoie 
I niversity, an attempt was made to assassinate the Governor ot 
the Punjab, who was slightly wounded: and dui’lng the firinu' a 
meniluu' of the Women’s Hedii'al Service, who wa'^ in the andieiice, 
and two ])olice officers were wounded, and one ol the laitei sub¬ 
sequently died. The otliei’ outrages comtnitted during the month 
included bomb explo-ions at Delhi station on the 2titli and in 
Ahmedabad on the 28tii. 

During the next nine weeks,—that is to sav the period between 
the 1st of Taniiary and the nth of ^lareh,—the sitnatiou definitidy 
improved. Rif)ts and disturbances were generallv ^jrcaln'ng not ot a 
very serious nature, and the agrarian unrest vihicli the Congress 
had fostered in the Ignited Provinces did not appear to develop 
further. In many parts of the (ountry, particularlv the Madras 
Presidency and the Punjab, the Civil Disobedience Movement had 
by this time ceased to be a factor affecting the daily life of the 
people or causing any particular inconvenience to the ordinary 
district administration. On the other hand, the lapse of the 
Fnlawful Intimidation Ordinance caused an intensification of 
picketing in some places, notaldy for a while in Calcutta, and 
the tendency,—which has already been mentioned,—of the Congress 
campuigii to he accompanied by acts of violence increased. A 
number of unruly scenes occurred, particularlv in Bombay, 
ixDr\ ^ ^ 
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Amritsar, Knrac-Li, and Giijerat, in (‘oiiiKH'tioii with ilie reimival 
of foreign j^oods, a>id (‘lotli o-odowns were burnt in vjnious jilaees. 
TIk'iv was also a certain amount of destruction of })ro])erty belon^- 
ino- t(* licjuor licensees, (hi llie 12ih of Febjuarv, in Amritsar, 
an aliempt was made to murder a Hindu (dotli merchant who had 
defied tlie ])icketers, and a similai outrage whiih was pm’])etrat(‘d 
the day before in Henares bad very serious conse(]uenc“es. In this 
instance file victim Avas a. IMuslim trader, and tlie attach jiroved 
fatal; a^ a result, sinee Hindu-Muslim ladations t liroimhont most of 
IVorti ein India wm'e bv tins lime Acry straimal, a serious coni- 
muna! riot bioke out and continual for ti\<' day'>. causino o-i-oat 
destruclioii of ju'opiu’fy and iiunnuous easuallies. Amoiiu t]c> 
other communal clashes duiino tins ])ei iod were I In* iiots at 
Nil{)hamari (Hen^ml) on tin* ‘-Jdth of .laniiary and at Haw aljiiiidi 
on the dlst. f\»nditionv in the Fi'ontier Ib’ovince l»t*came lathei 
nioi’f* (list in bed betweim tin* (‘iid ol lh*e('mb(*r and I In* fimt week 
ill March, and theri* weir* disdub'i-s in Peshawar on tin* Idth of 
Jannary, and in Ftmanzai on tlie :J!.)lh of tliat monlli and on tin* 
lilst (if Manh. Fii'Ud w.*ir <iF" -v(‘\cial <miI lu ('uk-- (d \i')b*iicc in 
llenu'al and lliliar and Oi-i'-'-a In the tonin*!' Piovimc. diniim 
lanuarv ahuu*, attacks on tin* jioliec \\(*ie reported Irom ei^iit 
Hi.stijets and aids (d inceiidlarisni fi-oui nine: Avliib* in ibhar, 
there was iiiitlim' tioubb* in Saian I'l-hiit un ihe 'JTlIi, and 
d 1 "t ui ba nces at .) halda on IIk* Ibili. in Mnnuft\'r !)ish:c( on tin* 
khilji,aiid m'<ii I'alna on tlie A- i<'(jaid> the otic*! paits 

(d tin* countiA, Hmnbax Wd" mam tin x enc (d nnmmdim distiii- 
baIlee^ durum daiiuaix. those on tin* Idlii and Killi iuMim 'b'.e to 
demon-ij'at ions In'ld in honour of tin* men (‘\(‘cuted Im tin* 
murders committi'd in Sfi(da])ur: the saim* cause was aFo re^])(m- 
sible ioi div(U'dem in J'»elu-aum and Aliiiii'daliad on the latter dalt*. 
Ifiotiiio (uriiTU'd mar Allahabad cii the Itllb ami lll'u and tln'ie 
was n di->l urbaina* in Mainpmi (tniitc'd lb(j\in(e-) on the Ijltb. 
In a clash between a mol) and a paHv 'd' po[i( n in‘ai Ihusatl 
(Bomhay) on tiie kMst. snnn^ woim'n demonsi mini s W(Ue injuK'd. 
On tin* Abth,- “ J ndt p(‘ml(*nef day ”, - iheu* was a d ist in ba ma* in 
Cab'utta. A ((h^ihhn Was mni deled in Falt'hpni I)i'«trict (bnited 
Piovinei's) on tin* :d()ib of l'd‘binaiy. Tlu'sc incidents ln»xv('Vei 
were noticeably sjioradic in tlnor oeennene(*, and it was (‘vidtnit 
that the niovennmt had iifiw bis] )|s, momt'nt uni. (bitiaijes of •[ 
terrorist nature eontiiined, but were not so lie(juent as in Deeem- 
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her. (hi tlie 8tli of January hoinhs were thrown at a poliee 
station in Jienai’es, and five days later a shockin<^ tiairedy occurred 
in Lahore, Mis. (hirlis, (Ijo wife of a niilifarv ofii- er, ])eiii<.'' aflackeil 
in lier liuiio-alow and hrutally murdered and lier two children 
injured. An attein])1 was made to murder a ])olic(‘ officer in 
(fnrdasjHir (Jhinjal)) on lh(‘ dtli of f'elu'uary, and on the ITtli an 
attack was made upon (’ajjfain Jlarnes in Char^addn (Frontier 
Province) and tlii're was a homh explosion in Shahjalianpiir 
(T nit(Ml l‘rovinc(*s). On tlie followiiio- day an explosion oeenrred 
in laihore, and the police (jnarters m A^an-o] (Ihmeal) were l.nrnt 
down. An nnexphuh'd homh was diseoverisl in the hou^c of a 
pfdiee othem' in Haiisal (Ih-niral) on tlie ;^^‘)rd, and on tlo' 27th 
tliei'c was .1 shootinc’ ailiav in Allahahad. (' S .Xzad a terioinAf, 

heino Isillc'i and poiiet' (iHit.'i- wmimled 

e niU'^t n.ow d(''-er;he the piditie.il reaM!on> to the ennnrlalioii 
oj policy made 1)\ llo' Ihaim' Minist*>r f»n ihe < nm 1 nd. i ne* da\' (d' 
the Pf>nnd 'Faolt' ('onlereiice in London In \'\vv oi tin' eX('e‘P“ 
tional eomlitions prevniline heie at ttie tune, ihi- statcnciu naw 
he said to liase lieini \ erv well leeeived, pni't nnila i K h\ ihe 
LiheraN. and lliere is no (jm'-^lion that ii wmit a oood ihsil luraher 
than many pi'oph' had e\]M'eted And wiiiiin a wee'.: it was 
followt'd ]i\ an annonineinent from tlo‘ \’i''(MO\ wlinh aroiised 
inti'iise inttoesi “ In older t(» pnonle an opjtoit n n 1 1 ioi eou- 
sideration ot tile '“'tattonmit made h\' tlie Prinu' Ministei on ihi' 
P)th (d' daiuiarv ”, llis lixeellency declared. '■ my (iI'vei nnunt, 
in eon.snltat ion with local (iovernments, ha\e tlnniehi it riijht 
tiiat the ni(>nih('rs id tlu' 'Whirkiiie’ ('ommiion' o{ tie All-India 
(^oiic'ress sliould he alloweil full Iiheiti (d dis, us-^nni hetween them¬ 
selves and witli tliose wlio have acted as memlau's of tlie ('omnnttee 
since the 1st of danuarv lOdth In accordance with tliis decision 
. . . notifications deidainne- tlu' Oommiitee to In* an unlawiul asso¬ 
ciation . . . will he witlnlrawn . . ami aeti(.n will ho taken for 
the indi'ase (d Mr. (ramlhi ami otluos ... ^ly (lovei'ninent will 
impose ]\o eomlitions on tlo'^c' l■elea'>e^, hecaiise we find that the 
best liope of the rest(U’ntion of peaceful condition' lu-s in dis- 
(‘ussioms hm’nn- eonduetml hy those eon<‘(‘rned under terms of un¬ 
conditional lilx'rty ... I am content to tnisf tliosc who will be 
atteet<Ml hy (M 1 J‘(h’ensHMi to act in the saim* spirit as iiisjiires it . . .” 
During the course of the next few days the memhers and f,r- 
memhers of the (’on^n'ess Workinpf Poinmittee were duly released, 
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and l)y the 1st of February were assembling for diseiissioii at 
Alla}i;il»ad. Slioiily before liiev were set af liberty, bowever, tbe 
acting Working Committee of the Congress had passed a resolu¬ 
tion defining their attitude towards the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment, and although j)ubli(*ation of this resolution was withheld 
owing to a telegram received from the Liberal delegates returning 
from the Eound Table Conference, there was reason to suppose 
that it was of an uncompromising nature. The instructions issued 
to local organizations with legard to the celebration of “ Inde¬ 
pendence day ”, at any rate, liad been distinctly militant, and 
iiicluded statements (‘alculated to incite troops and police to lefuse 
to r»bev orders. iMr. (iumlhi, however, on his release, had 
annouiKed that he had come out of jail with an absolutely o])en 
mind and was prepared to study the whole situation from every 
point of view, and although it ])ecame known on the 2nd of 
February that he and his (‘olleagTies had decided against any 
immediate cessation of Civil Disobedience, this was ex])ected, and 
attention was primarily com'entrated on tlie attitude they would 
adoj)t in their (‘onversatioiis with the deleg-ates retui’iied irom 
the Ck)nfereiice. Between the 8th and the 14ih ])rolonged discus¬ 
sions took place in Allaliabad between the h'ongress leadeis and 
Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri, and Mr. Jayakar,* and on the latfer 
date the Working Committee autlH/rize<l Mr. Candhi 1o seek an 
interview with the Viceroy. When information was received on 
the ItJth that the Viceroy would be willing- to see Mr. Gandlii, the 
latter, accomj)anied by his immediate follo\\er>, proceeded to 
])elhi. 

On various dates between the ITtli oi February and the 5th 
of March i^[r. (Jandhi had ])rivate interviews with Lord Irwin 
in the Viceroy’s TTouse, atid there was eager s])(-culation among 
the public conceiaiing the ])asis u])on whic-h the conversations 
were proceeding, and the extent to which the Cojigress leader 
would be ])rey»a]'ed to modify the demands made during tlie dis¬ 
cussions with Sir d . 1C .Sapru atid AIi-. Javakar in the ])revious 
August. It was believed that, iti addition to })ressing for the 
release ol ”]>olitical ” ])Tisoners, and the restoration ot j)ro])erty 
and ])osts foi-feited by his followers during the courNC of the 
Congress cam])aign, Mr. Gandhi would also uige that an i]]f]uiry 

* H. IT. the Nawah ot Khopal also luul a oonversatinn with Mr. Gandhi 
at this time. 
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should he lield iuto “ excesses” which it was alleged the police 
had (“oiinuiited in cumhaliiij; the Civil Disobedienc'e Moveiuent. 
Meanwhile, the reactions throughout the country to the release of 
the Congress leaders had been interesting and important. Generally 
8})eaking it would be true to say that the decision of the Govern- 
niout was well i(‘ceived, since it at least a]>peared to attord some 
pros])ect of lelief from a state of atfairs which wxas still the cause 
of nuicli loss to the country. Sup])orters of the Congress, except 
])ossibiv the most intransigeiit of them, were hopeful, as also weie 
the majority of Lil>erals and others of definitely nationalist 
views. Among the minority communities, however,—particularly 
the Muslims and the lMiro])eaiis,—there was far less enthusiasm, 
and the general o])iTnon aj>j)eared to be that judgment should be 
susj)en<led until tlie conse(|uences of the Go\'eriiment’s action 
could be more clearly fore>een. It was re<*ognised that, were it 
])os.sihb' to ai'ran^o* i()r a discontinuance of the ('i^ul Disobedience 
Moveimmt on mutually sativfai-tory terms, the advaTitages would 
be s\d)s1autial. But iii view of the uureasoiiable a1titu<le the 
Co]igre'>> had adoj)ted on ninuerou> ocea.sioiis in the past, and the 
nature of tlie demands to ^\}ll(dl it had r(‘Cently committed itself, 
there was coiisid^u’ed to he very little (diance that the conversations 
now in progress in the Viceroy's House could he brought to a 
successfiil comduslou ; wliile, on the other hand, the mere fact 
that they were taking jiiace had noticeably increased the prestige of 
tlie Congress. Already, there had been a disposition on the pait of 
the more exuberant oi its su]>j)oiters to interpiet the unconditional 
ielens(‘s ot the members ol the M^orking Committee signilying 
a victory Ini’ their cause, and this view was hedd to he confirmed 
wlien their accredited leader was permitted to (uirry on protracted 
iK'got iatioii^ ]oi\ately with the ie))H‘-entative of tlie King-Emperor, 
'riieie was thus ^nud reason tor th(»'^e who ha<l not been in sympatliy 
with the Congress cam})aign to view the situation with some 
misgiving. The ^luslims, as we have seen, had already been in a 
T’estive state belore the relea-e of the members of the 'Working 
C’omniittee, and the added importance whitdi tlie Congress seemed 
to be acquiring as a result of that event only increased their 
apprehensions of what tlie future might have in store for them; 
moreoviT among the delegates wlio had returned from the Bound 
Table Conference wore several who appeared to consider that the 
Muslim point of view had not been properly appreciated in 
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Loudon. A ([Hostion of inort* iininediaio piiutical application, to 
wliicli iinporlance was attached at tins time, was wludher, if some 
form of acTeemeiit were actually reached ns a result the con¬ 
versations ])etween the Viceroy and Mr. (irandhi, it would he found 
tlint the (irovernment had acceded to tlu‘ (\)?tnr('ss demand for an 
in(|uii‘y into tlie conduct, of th(‘ jiolice. The ])re^■ah‘nt ojtinion 
amon^>' su])])orler^ ol the (roviU-nnuMit wa-^ I hat tiu' attiliuh' ot tin' 
Lono'it'.s.s dll iliJ.s point was di'^lincjl\ d im !m('nnous. As wa* ha\c 
had j-('asoii to mention during the course' ot lliis narrative',—and 
as will he e'nijihasized apain in ('ha])ter 1\,—oin‘ of the' most 
striking teatuia'S eif tin' (hvil 1 tisolie'etience* ^lo\e'me'tit liad lice'll 
the annchne'ss, couraf^a', ami e'mlin-ance' wliieh the* ]>olice' Imd 
''ludvii, (l("-olte' ilie' iii'vididr.' atiompj^ wlinli had hcdii made- to 
.'.uliveit tile']]' lox'altv, and the' pe'ipe'tual 'v il' ticat ion am! a1)n''(' td 
wliK'h the*y had lie'e'ti e'Xjieise'el. itunno' a jn'T-ioel ol nnpi't'e'cde'ntea] 
stress, the'v had. a'< a liodv, ae-te'd with <_']'e*at i e".11'a i n t. It was the 
Conp'i'e's.s that had lannche'el a campaign rcspeomihle' for the' dis- 
oreh'i's t ]i roiiL'limit tin' e-ountry whieli Inid m ■ce'->vi t a t e'd ] n e'ven 1 1 ve 
and exe'ciilive' action liy the pedice'. A\dn're' tlo'ie' was le'aMin to 
Ml])])Ose lliat tlic action take'U liael he'e'n c\ee’ssi\(>, haal (love'rn- 
rne'iits liad eairrie'el out inepiiiie'S in ace'didancc with oi'dniai'y 
admi n isi I a 1 1 \<' praedie-e', and the re'snlls eil the'^c cminirirs had iidt 
atfecle'd tlie' hj'oad tae-t that tin'' se'rvne's re'i/eje'rcd tin- pedice' in 
face* ol cxcdptional d itiie-nlt ie*s hael he'e'ii of ,in e'xt re'nie'l v hiph oi'de'T. 
Tt was tlie'ie'tnrc con''ie](']‘e'el that in ele'maneliiid' a ^'e'ln'ial e'lnjiin’V 
into their e'omlne'f tlie' t’emd-ress was not e>nl\- a 11 e'mpt i n o* to ''hift 
on to other sliouldci's re'sponsihilitv tor e'Ve'iits whndi was ]>T'imarilv 
its own, hnt was in effee’t cneh'avourino- to nnde'rminc the* alh'^iance 
of the loiee* to the (Jove rn men I in ye't aJiothcr wa^’; lor il llic 
Vice'i'oy and In'- honne'il eemid he imlnee'd to e'onee'de' this jioint in 
oi'der to seme a e essat ion ed' (h\il 1 )isd!'(*e] le'iice*, tin* moT'ali' of the 
])ediee wonhl in all piedialeil ity he see ,-liakeTi as if) render iIk'iM 
far h'>s like'ly, In'in e'lorwarel. tee e'onst itute* an e'fteejixe* ohslaeh' to 
Ckmp-re'ss ae-t ivil ie's. 

On the dill f)i .Maieh it Ix'eanie kneewTi that, eh'‘'|»it(' tlie d-rave 
donhts that liael hae'ii e*n I e'ri a lin'd a-, tee its possileilit v, an a dre'e'nn'ii I 
had heen re'aelie'd as a re'snit df the' eeenve'isat ions lectue'e'ii tin' 
\ ie eroy and Mr. Oandlii; •<nd wlie'ii, on the' tfilleiwiiid- day, the 
teims ed' settleme'Tit weie ]ml'lidiee! in the' foim of a TTonu' hJejiart- 
ment notifieatiem. it was at once re'iilized tliat thoi'e was little 
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]iistificalioii for -jlie apjireliousioiis tliat luid fieen entertained. 

“ (’i\il J)isrd)edien(“e tlie notifiealion dielariMl, ‘‘will l»e etter- 
1i^■ely discontinued, and vecijirocul aelion will l.e talcen by (Govern¬ 
ment. Tlie effective dis(*nntinuance of tlie civil disobedience move¬ 
ment nieaiis the (dlectivc* di.sccnt in nance of all activities in furtlier- 
mice tlu'reof, by whatever methods yiursiicd and, in ]>aiticulai, the 
follow in;^-;— (t) llie oiyanised (b'fiameof the yo-ovi^ion^ of any lawy 
(//) th(‘ movement for tin* non-yiavment of land revmiue and other 
Icyal dnc's, (///) |1 h* publicaiion <d' im‘\\--'■ heet> in snyiyiort of the 
civil di‘'C»bedimice movement, and (//•) attemyits to influence civil 
and militaiy scivant- oi village ntficiaK atiain"! (to vi'i'nmeiit oi to 
peminoh' tlicia to ie--ion iheii- yio-'ts ” Two iiitero-'t inir clauses 
ichitcd to (h(' (jiie-'tion (d the boycrut. ll wa-- staff'd that, “as 
leeinds tlu' lio\cott oi ifUeieii eoofN. tlieie aie two i^-'iif's insadved; 
tir'ilv. th(' chaiaftf'r of tlie boycott, and sefondlv, the nu'thods 
emplowsl 111 oi\iiin t‘lb‘f-t to it. Idie position ot (to\ormm'tii is 
a> lollow^. Thf‘v app! Wt' t)i liu' encourauemect ot Tiidian indm"- 
tric> , 1 '' I'ait ot the e( oiioini'- and indu^tiial movement de-'icmed to 
impioNc the mateiial (oiidition (d' India . . . Hut t!if‘ boycott of 
Mon-f lid laii Li'oofK . . . ha> been diia'fted dm inn the (iN'ii di‘''d)e- 
dieiiec niovennml fdneflv . . anaomi Hiiti^n nood- . . 1* is 

aeieptcd that a boutUt ornani^ed to] lhi> ]>in]to-e, will not be 
(oii'-i'-tent with the pai t n i p<i t ion o( i epi eseiit at i ves oi tin* ('onnif'^s 
111 a iiank end liiciidK di^f U'^ioii (d cot'it ut mna 1 (jnc^tloll^ bet¬ 
ween 1 ej)i c««ciit a 1 1 '» e- ot i>nti-!i India, ot the Indian States, and oi 
11:-- Map'>tv\ (jo\ci ninciii aiol p.diti'al paitn'> in IbiL'laiid whi'li 
the '-clllemcni inif'iided to ''omie. ll tlicretoic aL’if'ed that 
the d i-i out i 'i u.i m c ot * he ( i \ 11 d i>obeil n ii' im>\ cim nt < (ii. note- t lie 

(b'tinite d I •-( on I 1 n aa IK c oi ilu^ em jflovimeii oi ibe bovcol 1 oi lb ill-h 

( oniiuod ii ics a-- a pi'liio.il \\e..]>'tn . . In lenaid to liie no'th.ods 

em|do\-ed i!i iunheiaiiee o* the i(p!aien!ent oi non-i ndlan by 
Indi.iu yoo(b, ot anaiimt the (onoan)ptl^^n ol ml fixieat in y Inpior 
and diiin", H-mt will imi li.- luci to meilnaK l■onllllL’ wiibin the 

(alenoiv ol pukeliiin- e\( ept Within tlu' linrd- p'‘imitted bv tlie 

ordinaiw l.iw . Sm li ]d(kf'tin;j' .-liall b(' niiapyH'^'^ive and it -hall 
not iiiMilx i' (HICK loll, intimidation, re-lraint, lio'-t ile denioiisf rat ion , 
obsi 1 IK t iini to ) hf' joiblio. (»i any ollem-c nndei tlc' oiiiinaiy law. 
It and >\ lien anv oi liK‘'-e meibod- i - eniyfloyed in an\ jdaei', the 
yuactn .^ of ytieketino m tliai ydaee w ill be -im])t'nded." After tbi? 
tlu're followed a ibnisi' lelatiim to tlie deniand‘> niatle by (hnieres? 
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with regard to the coTiduet of the police. This was probably at the 
time considered tlie most important item of the wdiole ap-reement. 

Mr. Gandhi ”, the notification declared, “ has drawn the atten¬ 
tion of GoTeriiment to specific alleo-ations against the ('ondnct of 
the police, and represented Ihe desirability of a public (mqniry into 
them. In present circumstances Government see creat diflficnliy in 
this course and feel tliat it must inevitably lead to charges and 
counter-charges, mul so militate ap*ainst tlie re-establishment of 
l^eace. Ifavinn' ic'oaid to the^e considtuations. ^Ir. Gandhi aproed 
not to [)ress the mattei’.” Tlie notification tluni prora't'ded to define 
the action uliich ^\()llld be taken ]»y G('vernment as a r'('snlt of the 
cessatif'ii of civil dis»»bednmce, in relation to such matiers as the 
witluhawal of Oi-dinances and other s]U'cial measures, the pi'oce- 
dure to be adopted with rep^ard to lep-al ]>rocpedinps initiated in 
connection the r’onp're>.^ campaipn, and tlu* ananp’ements 

which ^^■o^ld be made fonceniinp' the imp(»silion of fines, the for- 
feitiire of j*rop(‘]'ty and of Gov(*rnm('nt ])o>ts, and tlie slationinp' of 
punitiv(^ police in ceitain aiann. Tlo'-'C clau-'e'' \Aere too di'tailed 
and tec hnical to h(‘ lepiodnced luo'e/ lad amonp- llic'm was one 
wliicii declaied that ” those pmonms will Ik' lebnised who are 
uiiderp'oinp; imprisonment in c(iiinection wuth the civil disohedlence 
inoveTnent for otleiices wdiich did not invcdve v!ol(Mie(>, other than 
tecdinical vnd< nee, or incitement to sm ]j \']olem e . . An inter- 
ostinp’ clause lelated to the <|ue'tion of sail, whicdi, it will he 
recollected, Imd bt*en made one ol the ( hiel poitits of controversy 
hy the Conp'iess at the ont^et of their (amjiaio-ri. ft declared 

that Government are unahle to condone hi'eacdies of the existiiipj' 
law' relaiinp' to the salt a<lmini^tiation, nor aie the\- able, in the 
present financial c(tnditton.', ot the' coiintrv, to make suhstantial 
modifications in the Salt Acts. Fcir the sjike how'ever of p'ivinp’ 
relief to certain ol the poorer classes, they are jirepared to extend 
their administrative jirovisions, on lines alr«*adv' provailinp^ in cer¬ 
tain places, in order to permit local residents in villages, imme¬ 
diately adjoining areas whore salt can be collected or made, to 
collect or make salt for domestic consumption or sale w'itbin such 
villages, but not f(»r sale t(;, or trading w*ith, individuals living 
outside them.” llie notification (om hided with the following 
remarks, “ In the event of (Vmp'ress failing to give full effect to 


The till! text of tlie ;ipr.-‘enieiO will lu* found in A|){)Oiidix ITT. 
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the obligations of this settlement, Government will take such action 
as niay, in conse<juence, become neces'-ary for the protection of the 
public and individuals and the due observance of law and order. 

Meanwhile, since the 14th of January, the Delhi session of the 
Legislative Assembly had been in progress,* and we must devote 
some paragia])lis to describing its proceedings before considering 
the conse(juences of the settlement effected between the Govern¬ 
ment and tlie rongress on the 4tb of March. In the ordinary course 
of events, the niO''t iin})ortant business of the winter session of the 
Legislative Assembly, which usually lasts about ten weeks, is to 
deal witli the Itaihvay and Geiieral Budgets, and in previous issues 
of tliese Benorts it lias been our custom to describe the debates which 
have taken ])lace on finiincial and other matters dmang the 
leng-thiest of the tvo annual se^sions in considerable detail. On 
tl>is occasion, however, so much attention has had to be devoted to 
events that occuried outside the walK of the l^egislature, that our 
account of the business transacted by the latter will have to be 
shorter and mort' seleetive. AVe propose in paiticular to deal much 
more briefly witli the financial d('bates; tor they occupy so many 
days, and are olt(*n ot so technical a natme, that t is always diffi¬ 
cult to summarizt* them satisfactorily in a Chapter devoted primarily 
to political and constitutional questions,—and in any case the 
huger part of the actual Budget statements will he found reproduced 
(dsewliere ;t moreover among the discussions which took place 
during this session on non-financial matters there were several of 
more than ordinary im})Oitance. In addition to this, the amount 
of space at our disposal is too limited to enable us to discuss the 
signihcauce of some of the numerous Bills that were passed,^ or 
certain resolutions, motions for adjuuniment and so forth that 
were brought forward. 

* Tlio C'ouiicil of State djd not meet until the lOtli February. 

t vide Chapter VJ, 

X As ler example the Jnclian Ports (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab 
Criminal Procedure Amendment (Supplementary) Bill, the Cantonments 
(Amendment) Bill, the Indian Territorial Force (Amendment) Bill, the 
Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Bill, the Vizagapatam Port Bill, the Indian 
Naval Armament (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 
Bill, the Iiiduin Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill, the Gold Thread 
Industry (Protection) Bill, tlie Steel Indirstry (Protection) Bill, the Indian 
Factories (Amendment) Bill, tlie Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill, the 
Indian Forces (Amendment) Bill, and the Wheat (Import Duty) Bill. 
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The first notable event of the session was the address delivered 
by tiie Viceroy to the Mend)ers of the Leprislative Assembly on 
the ITlli of January. In view of the fact tliat at this time the 
Eound Table ConfereTice Avas still in ])ronTess, and the Ibime 
Ministc'i's statt'inent of jxditv had not y(d Ikmui mad(*, it was 
obviouslA' inijiossible for If is rixcelleney to rcder to th(' coast i- 
tntional ]nobl(un e.\c(']>t in vtnv aenei’al t('ims, but he ])ointt'd out 
that certain conseciuonces of the Confei-tmce were already (dear. 
Amon^ thfun, Ih' stat(*d, had been “ the reeno-n it inn by the IndiaTi 
States of tile essential unit\' of all India, and their readiness to 
take their full .share in desionin^- flie instniment.s of ^oA'erinnent 
ttiT'ouo-li \\dii(di that conct'ption of unity imiy n’ain concrete 
expre'^sion and effect. T do not nnderi'ate tlu' ditficulties that still 
hav(* to be ,sinmountt'd before these aspiratifuis can be realized in 
theii' entir(‘ty. Hut those ne(‘d not blind us to the I'ar-i ea*( li injj 
and d(H'p sien ificance of the step taken by the Stat(‘s’ representat iv(*s 
in Ijondoii. 1 scarcidy think 1 (‘xap-n-erate when 1 say that the 
historian a hundred years hence, commentin^^ on these times, will 
find in it tin' tuiiiinn- point in the constitutional history (d' India." 
TTis Excellency also made some intm-estinp- r(der(‘nc(‘s to tin' acti- 
viti(‘> (d th(' roiipT'ess. “ A political movimient ”, he dtudaied, 
“ must be judced and dealt with, not accofdinp to the professions 
of those who initiate it or cany it into »*n’('ct. but in the lipht of 
]U'actical results. V hatever may be, or have lieen, the true objia ts 
undeilyinp' ffie present civil dis(d»edi(‘nce movement, Governnunt 
still se(‘s in many jants of India (bdeiniimal (dforts to siibstituti' 
anothei aiithon'ty for its own, and to int('ifVre with the mainten¬ 
ance of law and ordei, (d which (ioA-ernnient is the constituted 
puardian ... It is not jiossible for Goveinment to ]>lay th(‘ rnlc 
ot b(‘ncv(dent '>p(>( tator, so lonp- as tlios<‘ who havi* la'cn (‘iidca- 
vounnp- to (l('>tioy its foundations at evcuv point, show no sion of 
abatinp their activitii'S ” ; and ITis lExcellency then ])roceeded to 
indicate souk* (d' th(‘ measure's that GoAernment had considered it 
iiece''saiy to di'vise to dc'al v\ith the situation, amonp- whicdi was a 
Hill (lesipiied to counteiaet the terrorist nK)Venient in Henp-al. The 
address however concluded <m a .somewhat different note. “ Many 
times (liirinp- the hist twelve months ”, Lord Iiwin declared, 
” thoupditful men and women must have pondered deeply over 
what has been one of their most poip-nant and perplexing features. 
However mistaken any mail may think him to be, and however 
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(lp])I()ra1)le may aj)]jear the results of tlie [>oli(’y associated with his 
]]ame, no one can fail to recon-nise the s])i]-itnal force which im])elii 
Mr. (jtaiidhi to coinit no sa<‘rific*e too o?eat in the cause, a^ he 
believes, of tlie India lliat he loves. And I iaiicv tliat, thouc;h 
ho on his sj(l(* ir)o ihinks tliose who dittei fioni liini to ))e the victims 
ot a laNo ))hilo’>('i)h\'. Mi. tiandlii would not he unwilling to say 
that men <>t my laoe, who an- to-dav responsihle ioi' (lovei nnieiil in 
India, wco'e sineeie in tin ii attempt to servi' her. ft lum heen one 
fit tlo' tiai^edif's oj thi^ time tliat wht‘i<“ ultimate ])nij)oses have 
perliaps difltMed little, it at all, t!ie metlnxls enijiloyed hy some 
shoiiM have h(‘en, as f ( mceive, far inoie (alciilaled to impede 
lliaii to a^'visl tin* a< ( oinpli-hment. ot that laryidy (ommon end . . . 
Is it not now ])os>i])ho I would a^k, tor those resjion^ihle toi this 
poliev to ti'v anothei- eour.st* that, in the li^fit on tin' om' hand oi 
the sini^ier e^ents m India, and on the other ol the eiionia^e- 
ment otfored to India hy the jiroe-ress of tin' (’onfereme in Imii'and. 
v.'oald seem to he lln^ umr(‘ (‘xeellent way?’ 

t)n the ot .lannatv, Sir dann's (heiar. tlm Home ^lemhei, 

made an impfiilant annoum ement ot the (lovei iiim'Ul •' intentions 
with it'L’aid to two Hill ot wiiieii notice had al’ead\- hei'C ^i’iven, 
iiainel\' tin' Hr(''-s Itill ami the 1 nlawtul 1 n^t i e at imi Hill, which 
weie int-'iifh'd Io i e])laee 11n* ( hdinam e> piomideated hy the Vieeioy 
.shortly h(‘forc‘ the st‘,''sion lieean. “ Dnriti" the last day or two ”, 
Sir Jame.s Trerar declared, ” it has heen repi’csentod to me that 
the Hi ini(‘ Miiiisti'i, cm htdialt of II is 3laje‘-ty's (Tfivernment, is 
ahont t(’) Titake a momenton^- annonneemeiit <d policy whoh, it is 
hfiped, will ojien up the prospi'd to all men ot rea'on and L’O'odwjll 
id the j)ossi])i]ity of the t*arlv lestoialion to India of eoiiditions ot 
tra n(|uilliIV and eontidenee. It Jum aeeoi di nyly heen ^uoye^ted 
that, witlionl jirf'jndo-e to any (jiie.stifin cd ju ineiple or ])(die\ , . . . 
1hi> Is not an ojipoitum' occasion toi pu‘ssiny' didiate on matteis 
which mii''t. necessarily excite some decree ot controversy. Ilavinn- 
reeard to the tact that the Oidinanees afford present protection 
ayainsi tlie evils with wdiich the leoislation is clesioned to deal, 
(irovernment. do not df'sirt' to proet'cd immediately with the Bills.” 
Althonoh the f)p])osition fortlnvith (laitiied that the (xovernment 
oiii'lit not onlv to' have postponed discussion of the BilH hut also 
wdtlulrawm the Oidinanees altop-ether, the Home Memher’s 
announcement certaiidy did much to create a comparatively peace¬ 
able atmospheie in the Assembly at the outset, and there 'w’as 
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probably only one occasion dnriiirr the course of the session when 
the tone of tlie s])ceches on the major pfditical issues of the time 
could be said to have been really bitter. This was in connection 
with a resolution brouprht forward by Shaikh Sadi(| Hasan, and 
debated on the 29th of Tannary and the btli of February, which 
urged “ the immediate dis(‘ontinuance of the pre'^ent policy of re¬ 
pression pursued by tlie (lovernmcnt and tli(‘ ado]^tiou of a sym¬ 
pathetic and conciliatory ])ollcy Altlioiigh it nas admitted that, 
owing to the Prime Hini.ster’s statement at the Hound Table 
Conference, and the release of members of the (\)npress Working 
Committee from jail, the situati(Hi had altered for the better since 
the resolution was djafted, a number of <peaker> uro't'd t])at what 
the (lovernment had done wa> not (Uiougli, and that all jxu'sons 
who had been im])risoned in c(*nnection with tlie Civil Disobedience 
Movement should be immediately rebxised ; there was iiK)reover a 
regrettable tendency on tlu' pait ot .veviual memluus to make the 
debate ati occa^ion tor recriinination and abu-'C (d tlie (loverument 
with regard to the methods it had ado))t<'d for (ombating Congress 
activities. In the end, ho\\(‘\ei. the re-^olutioTi was talked out. 
The rmly other debate during Januaiv that we can permit ouisfdves 
to notiee was that which occurred on the 2<Hh in conmxdion with 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (SupplementaiyI Bill. The 
Governmeiit found itscdt op[»osed during the discU‘'>ion> on this 
measuie by a number of prominent mem}>ei>, including Sir Ilari 
Singh Hour, Maulvi (now Sir) Mohammad Yakub,^ and Dr. (now 
Sir) Abdullah Siihrawardy, and eventually the ammidrnent moved 
by Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury, that the Bill he circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion, was cariied. 

During b eliruary,—apai t from two motions tor adjournment,t 
and a discusMon on the Code of Ci’iminal iboeeduu' (Amendment) 

* VVlu) had been President of the Legi'^lativi* Assembly during tlie Simla 
session, but who had been succeeded, at the beginning of the Delhi session, by 
!Sir Ibrahim Pahimtoola. 

t The first of these was brouglit forward by IT Tun Aung on the 12th, 
in connection with llie aehon taken hy the Government of Burma against 
the General Council of Bufine'ie Assoiuations, and was negatived. The 
second, whicfi related to tlie summary tjual and execution of one Hahib Nur 
at Peshawar, was brought forward by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 24tli 
and adopted. Habib Nur bad been convicted and oxet'uted for the atteinjit 
to murder Captain Jiarnes to vvliich icference has already been made. Tim 
attitude the House adofUed in (hi.« matter was evidently due to the belief 
that the law relating to enme^ of tK'’s kind in the Frontier Province required 
revision. 
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Bill on tile J4th,—the most important events were the presentation 
of the Itailway Budoet on the 17th and the General Biidg’et on the 
L\Sth, and the debates w^hich took plare on the former between tke 
19th and the 2Gth. As will be fully appreciated if the relevant 
])ortion of Chapter VI is referred to, the financial position disclosed 
by the Commerce Member, Sir Georpre liainv, iti presenting his 
Kailway Budget, was a serious one. But although there was a 
good deal of critici''m, }>oth during the general discussion on the 
19th and wdiile the demands for grants were being debated a few 
tlays later, of the G<jv*ernment\s pro[)osals for dealing with the 
situation, discussions ot the Bailway Budget, as compared at any 
late with that of the General Budget, proved a comparatively 
sinijile matter. Apart from the general contention that it wms based 
on too o])tiinistic a-n estiifiate ot the economic situation in 1931-f3^, 
and (riticism of the attitude ado[)ted by Government with regard 
to retrenchment and reduction in pay, the majority of the points 
raised by the Opposition weie concerned with such matters as the 
Indianization of the railway m*i vices and the repie'^entation of the 
minority < ommiinitie'. therein, the amenities ])rovided tor thiid- 
(la^s pa^''engeIs, the policy of the Piihlicity T)e[)artment, the lo<s 
incurred on the sTi'ategic iirie.> and ^o forth.- -all of who h had 
been di>Mis«i;ed in connection with previous Bailway Budpets and 
duly commented on in these Reports. 

As regards the General Budget and the measures associated 
with it, the debates, as usual, covered au extremely wide field, 
atj(l occupied so maiiv working days, that for' the reasons we Ijuve 
already explained, we shall not attempt, this year, to examine 
them in detail. The main lines of criticism howt'ver emerged 
fairly clearly during the general discussion on the 5th and Gth 
of March, and amounted to this,—that the country was unahle 
to bear the imposition of additional taxation such as the Finance 
Member bad proposed in order to meet the anticupated deficit, 
and that the reductions provided for in civil and military expendi¬ 
ture were inadequate. In addition, it was contended that some 
of the fresh taxes would he altogether undesirable in their nature 
and incidence, and that alternative sources of revenue should 
have been chosen. Among the many speeches made during the 
course of these two days, we may select for reproduction por¬ 
tions of that delivered by Mr. H. P. Mody on tlie Gth, since it 
gives a good indication of some of the points made against the 
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Goveniiiient witli regard to expenditure. “ Wlien Sir George 
S(‘hii"-ter c*onie> forward lie said, ‘‘ with fliidget wliieli shinA'S a 
huge defieil ot 14 ciores of rnpei's, and witli ])i<)])Osals foi' laxatioii 
to that extent, I am sure he realises that he is likely to meet with 
a veiy stout opposition. The Finance Memhei' claims that a Avlnde- 
h(‘a]ted altemjit lia^ lieen made to meet an .ilmormal situation. I 
am son V to liavt' to dispute that (daim eiitiicdv. I say tin' Govetii- 
nient are trifling with th<‘ ]»r(d>!em. Idiev have merely nihhhal here 
and there and toiwaid with a i(‘w cuts wliudi tlu'v tliiiik (Uight 

to satisfy the countiv. Taki'the case o1 th(' Militaiy lludgi't. t )n 
a so-called M'dintioii in tin' iMilitaiv lludgct tc tin' ('xteiit of one 
croie and Tt) lakln. tin- Financt ^Ienila*i '■eenis to Icisc hi-' claim 
that a whole-!iea I ted attenijit has bei'ii iinnli'. 1 sav that it is 
camouflage. Leaving a^nh' tlie \t'iw ^eiious condition of the 
countiv, has any attempt hei'ii nunh* toconf»uni e\en to tin* leconi- 
ineinlatioiis oi committee- --(‘t uj» hv (ioveinment t hem-'i'l ves y 
Wliat was the fignie givt'ii hv tin' Inelnapi' Fommitti'e in tht'ii 
caletull^ ])r('paied i('. oi^nneiidaln»ii'!■" Tliey siiL'i’cstcd tlmt it 
slionld lu' liroii^lit dowe t<i .'»t) (ioie-- And it wa-' stated di'tinitely 
that the country cotild not afloid that evpendiiuie indeHniti'Iy. 
The 'ame soi t oi opinion is to he Inuiid in Mr Layton'" Kejiort. 
Apait from these two IL'juji-t", there is tin’s -aipienn* eon'idei at nm, 
that there has been a soh.'.tantlal fall in tin* eo"t ot living in tlie 
last two or three years. lias that fall lieeo la-fiei ted in the Military 
ILnIgef which has been jiK'^eiiti'd to thi" House? I vi'iituie to 
think' it has not. ('oiiiing to the civil "idi, all that 1 wi"li to sav 
is that 1 weh'ome the .■ uJemin (Uiient that .i committee is o-oing to 
he set np to i-egiilati* the li'inis and conditions oi iuture recruit¬ 
ment. Tt Is a matter winch 1 piessed upon the attention of the 
ILnind Table FonfeteiKe in the Services Suh-f’ommittee, and my 
contention was nioie or tin* sann* as I have just ad\anc(*d, nann*- 
ly, that whatevei the etiicnmi y ot the s^iw lec'- niav he, iheii- main¬ 
tenance at the present late is a hiirden which the (ountiy can not 
fin aine. 1 am not making (omjiarmons with ihe reniunejation 
wliich puhlie seivantsin other eounti ies enjoy, hut if suidi eompaiu- 
soiis wen* jiermitted, I am airaid the n'sult would lie vei v uiitavonr- 
ahle to the serviee> in this (‘ouiitiy. Mdiile there is a disjiosition 
on evetyhody's jiart not to touch the ('nndnment" of the jnesent 
memhers ot tlie services, T am ceitain that .so far as tutiiri' rec'init- 
menf is concerned, v.e will have to levise those terms very 
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(bastically. Hut apart from ati iiKjuirv into tlie terms of future 
leeruituumt, T would wish that a ])odv^ of oxpei ts was hrcuipht out 
in order to find out whetlier the system of ad min istrat ion cvuild 
not l)(‘ simplified. In India a oreat many thinys are in a primi- 
tiv(* stay<\ Idle only tliini^* tliat has readied jxu f(*etii.n is the 
(dal)oral(‘ and tlu' rout iiu'-ridden system wliii h in tmce in tliis 
I'ountry. Idle adT)iinistiatjon semns lost in file- and despalih hoxes, 
lejioits jind -tatisties. Wdiat we want is a system suited to the still 
sf'nu'what pT'imitive iommI-, oi India. After all India is just 
('mern-ino- tiom hei- -leep; her a«ji ieniture, her indu-trit*s, her trade 
aie still in a vm y pooj' staye of advame, and 1 think i rores of 
ni[)e(‘s will liave tn Ik' tonnd ]n the futui'e if India is to make of 
the ^>T'(nit e\]ieTiment of Dominion Status a sueeess. If all this 
inoiK'v i'^ tn Ix' found, new ways will hav(‘ to he de^ i,-ed, and while 
(lovi'inment ai’e eon-iih'rino- the conditions of future reiruitraent, 
tlo'v mio-ht aKo consider whether the sY'^tiun (d' administration can 
not he simplified and hi'oui^ht nxue into accord wdth tlie needs of the 
people.” dhrou^liout the next week the TIous<* ^vas occupied in 
disi ussino the dmnands tor o'l’ants, and on the ‘dOth. after font days’ 
(hdiate, the motion to con''idei- the Imliati Finaiice D 11 was adopted. 
The actual dehate on the Dill how(‘ve]- jiroved unfortunate, fru’ on 
tin* fjotli an amendimmt was earned with lelation to the incTeases 
in income-tax wliich, if hioue-ht into etiect, would have deprived 
(foveinment of ahout Us. Lh4() laklis of revenue. On the followinfr- 
day the A iccrcty reconinumded to the Assemhlv an alternative amend¬ 
ment to the Hill whicli wa- di'siujH'd to laxluee lh(' estimated revenue 
hy Us. 1,()U lakhs only, hut the motion with ri'paid to this w'as 
neoatived on the ‘dTth, and th(' Hill, in nuxlihad form, event\ially 
had to he certified. 

As reyxT'd- tlu“ othei’ (‘Vtuits of tin* Se-sicm. tin* most im])o]'tant 
was prcdiahly (lie (h'hate w hich was h(‘nain on the ‘Jnd of March and 
lesumed on tlie Tth, on the le-ulls of the Hound Table ronference. 
It originated in a rescdution whuh had lieen hrou<>‘ht forwuird hv 
th.e late Mr. Iv. (\ Uoy in an ahle speech on tht* 29th (d January, 
wdien he had ure-ed that papeis coiHernin^ the proceedine-s of the 
Conference should he jilaeed before the House as soon as they w'ere 
available. A larf>’e number of speakers contributed to the discus¬ 
sions on these jtapers, and althoujxh there w'a'- a disposition amongst 
some of them to criticize certain of the decisions provisionally 
leai hed at the (’onference, the fjeneral tone of the debate w'as ex- 
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cellent, and tlie majority of members undoubtedly were of opinion 
that the Conference had succeeded beyond expectations. The 
tendency towards an optimistic interpretation of the Conference 
proceedings was particularly noticeable on the second day of the 
debate, owing to the satisfactory conclusion of the discussions 
between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandlii three days previously. 
Among the points concerning which some adverse criticism was 
made were of course the safeguards parti(’iilarly those proposed 
wu'th regard to the Army and Finance, the latter being adversely 
commented on during the first day of the debate by Mr. Shanmiikhan 
Chetty. A significant contribution to the discussions was shortly 
aftei wards made by ^fr. B. Das. “ Many compliments have been 
paid to the Indian Princes he declared, “ and I am glad they 
have come into the picture. But I have not come to recognise how 
far they will be ornaments or active Members of the Federal 
Assembly. They say ‘ touch us not in our internal policy, we will 
come and criticise you ’. One hundred of tliese Princes or their 
representjitives will be so to speak nominated Members, and they 
will always be on the side of Government. There is also the ques¬ 
tion, whether the people of the States are going to get representation, 
— though I would concede that for the present they would be nomi¬ 
nated as representatives of their State Governments. But then 
what wdll happen to those small Slates which contain a pop\ilation 
of 5,000, 10,000 or 20.000? ” Among the other incidents of the 
last month of the Se^^'i(m was an inteieating d(d»ate on the proposed 
separation of Burma iioin India on the ITth, and two motions for 
adjournment in coJinection with communal r^ot^, one of which was 
brought forward on the 21st and the other on the dOth. The origin 
and significance of these liots, and of the other admilli'^trative 
problems with which the Government wa> coiifiunted dining the 
remainder of the period under review, we ma}’ now jiroceed to 
discus^. 

When the news of the settlement reached as a lesull of the con¬ 
versations between the \iceroy and Mr. Gandhi was j)ublished, it 
was very well leceived ihronghout the country. Except for a por¬ 
tion of the left wing of the Goiigress, whose strength at this stage 
it was difficult to estimate, there appeared to be no important body 
of opinion that did not consider the fact that Civil Disobedience 
was to be terminated tboj‘oiig)i]y satisfactory. Such misgivings a.s 
there were among sujiporters r.f Government related not to the actual 
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terms of the settlement, but to the good faith of the Congress in 
giving effect to them and to the danger that Congressmen would 
attempt to exploit the position for their own advantage. These 
apprehensions were particularly felt by Muslims. There was little 
criticism regarding such administrative concessions as had been 
made. The arrangement with regard to salt, it was believed, would 
have little, if any, deleterious effect on revenues; while since picket- 
ing, fcr se, did not constitute an offence under the ordinary law, it 
was difficult to see how the understanding reached on this point,— 
curious though it may have seemed to those who did not appreciate 
the technicalities involved,—could actually have been improved 
upon. Moreovei', the Congress claim for an enquiry into the con¬ 
duct of the police, to whic h so much importance had been attached, 
had not been allowed; no concessions likely to cause the local 
authorities serious embarrassment had been made with regard to 
property and posts forfeited as a result of the Congress campaign; 
and the cessation of (’ivil Disobedience, and the release of persons 
arrested in connection with it, would relieve both the Central and 
Provincial Governments of many difficulties and enable the 
impending constitutional changes to be discussed in a more tranquil 
and rational atmosphere. Among “ moderates ” of all schools of 
thought, particularly the Liberals, there was very real satisfaction 
at the prospect of comparatively normal conditions being restored 
tbroiighout the country as a result of a reasonable agreement; and 
as I'Cgards the commcicial community, even those Indian business 
men who had actively sup])ortcd the Congress campaign had gene¬ 
rally sj)eakiiig by now become weary of incurring trading losses in 
the cause of ])olitics, ami were probably as pleaded as any others 
that the period of conflict was over. Throughout the Congress 
organization as a whole the Irfunl of opinion was more difficult to 
judge, owing to the fact that, at the time the settlement was made, 
so many of its members were still in jail. Undoubtedly a large 
number of (congressmen were tiled of the struggle, and glad that 
an opportunity had jnesenied it>elf for terminating it. But many 
of tlieiii, on emerging from prison, could not resist the temptation 
to claim the agreement as a Congress “victory while others, 
particularlv^ those who had been associated with the various “ Youth 
Leagues ” and similar bodies, evidently considered the terms of 
agreement either altogether unsatisfactory, or else worthy of 
support only in so far as they provided Congress with the means of 
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reviviiifi^ its aiiti-Governnient artivities at a more anspioioiis 
moment. It was tlieiefoie uncertain, until the (^^np-ress had an 
opportunity of arriYinp- at a definite decision, what its attitude 
towaids the settlement would he. Tliis opportunity was provided 
hy tile annual session of the whole Conp’ic'ss, which was to lip held 
oji tin's occasion at Karachi durinp' the last week in March. The 
meeting, of course, in the oi-diiiary course of events would have 
occurred in the ])ievi()us l)('cemher, had circuinstiiuces lendered 
that ])ract ica])le. As soon as arranpement< liad heen made hir 
terminatinu' Civil Disohedience, however, active preparations for 
the plenary session of the Conp-ress were hep-iin, and at first it seemed 
likely that the prestipe Mr. (randhi had acquired, as a result of his 
conversa-t ions with Loi’d Iiwin, would enahle him to ov(u ri(h‘ such 
opposition as niip-ht manifest itself durinp- the proceedinp-s, and 
induce the Conp-ress to record its formal approval of the policy 
whi(‘h he and the AVoikinp^ Committee had ado])ted. 

By the middle of the month, howevei-, a serious complication 
had arisen. The seniem-es on Bhagat Singh and two other men who 
had heen condemned to death for crimes of a terrorist nature were 
soon dm* to he cairied out at Tiuhore, ami Bhagat Singh himself, 
as a result of the writings concerning him in the ])ress and the 
speeches made on his hehalf throughout the country, had hy this 
time heen exalted to the level of a national hero. The interest 
taken in his fate was so intense that it was widely believed that, 
if Mr. Gandhi failed to persuade the Government at least to 
commute the sentence, the temper of the (kmgress would he so 
roused that it would he impo^^ihle to secure its ratification of the 
Delhi settlement. On the ::.^drd, Bhagat Singh and his two com¬ 
panions, for reasons explained hy the Aucerov in a speech in Delhi 
a few days latei-, were duly executed, and tlie intensity of the 
emotions which had heen worked nj) over this (-ase, oven amongst 
those who were ont.-'ide the Congress fold, was illnstrattnl hy the 
fact that, on the 25th, while (‘nieial discussions on the l^’inanee Bill 
were in jirogress, a large nnmher of meinliers of the Legislative 
Assembly walked out of the House as a protest against what had 
heen done. But the excitement which had been engendered by this 
ineident subsided with surprising rapidity. At Karachi, on the 
date when the executions were carried out, the delegates for the 
plenary session of the Congress were already assembling, and during 
the next few clays the atmosphere was very tense. But the various 
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resolutions were methodically discussed and passed by the Workiiip^ 
and Subjects Committees, and when, on the 80th, the one dealing- 
with the Delhi Af^reement came before the open Conoress, it was 
passed without a single dissentient vote. Possibly the events 
which will be d('scribed in tl)e next ])ara«-raph had some influence on 
tliis decision. 

As we liiid reason io ex])lain whib* dis(‘ussiiic tin* hist pha'^e ot 
the thvil Disobedience ^fovement, tlie relations between Hindus and 
Muslims tlirou^honi Xorlhein India had markedly deteriorated 
diirinn- the first two month'^ of 1081, and already, in Pebrnary, 
there had been srnions communal liotiiio; in Benares. This state 
of affairs was diu' chiefly to the* incr'easin^' exa-'pei-ation created 
amonir iMiisljins by the jiaralysis of trade and the ^-eneral atmos¬ 
phere ot uiiK'st and confusion that lesulted from (kmyiess actiA'i- 
ties. In addition, th(‘ disajipointment felt by certain Muslim 
deleL>'ate> at tlu' results of th<‘ Pound Taldc ('oi'teience doubtless 
indirectly had some idVci t on the .situation, and the increased 
inniortaiice which tlu' ('onuuess seemed to be acijuiiino as a result of 
the neyoliations with tin* (lovmnment cause<l the community 
seiious a]»])!'ehensions. in vn*w of the tyiannical and soTiKlimes 
violent methods tin* supjxu'ters of the Civil Disobixlience ^Movement 
had been adoptin^** in older to enforce their wish(*s. d'he rioting' in 
Benares, as we have seen, been directly due to the murder of a 
Muslim trader who had defied the Congress picketers. Duriiifr 
March, the tension between the two communities, in the Fnited 
Provinces at any rate, j^-reatly increased. Between the 14th and 
Kith th(‘re was serious liotiny in the ^lii'zajiur District, and on the 
17th, trouble broke out in Apfia and ('ontinued till the 20t]j. On the 
‘Joth, when Congress workers endeavoui'ed to induce Muslim slio])- 
keep(*rs in (hnvnpore to closo their premises in lionour of the 
memory of Bhan-at Sin«'h, the Muslims resisted, and fifrhtiny; there¬ 
upon extmided thi-ou^‘hont tin' city with extraordinary lajiidity. 
For at least two days the situation was altogether out of control, 
and tilt' loss of life and tlestnietion of jiroperty was ajipallino-. 
This communal riot, whicli need never have occurred hut for the 
provoiati\'e conduct of adlieionts of the Con^-ress, was the worst 
which India has experienced for many years, and the news of it 
created consternation amon^ the delegates assemhlino- at Karat'hi. 
Tile tiouhle moreover spread from the city to the neio-hhourinp: 
villages, where there were sporadic communal disturhances for seve^ 
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ral (lays afterwards. There was also a communal riot in Dhanbad 
(Bengal) on the 28th, and in Amritsar District on the 30th, and 
in many other parts of tlie country at this time the relations between 
members of the two communities were so strained that clashes 
would have been inevitable but for the vigilance of the authorities. 

Apart from the difficulties created by communal enmity, the 
administrative situation improved between the 5th of March and the 
end of the period under review. Ijeleases of persons who had been 
convicted for olfences connected with tlie Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment were accomplished satisfactorily, and tlie number of 
disturbances not due to communal causes was comjiaratively few. 
The only disorders requiring mention were those which took place 
in Guntur (Madras) on the Gth, in Etawah District (Dnited Pro¬ 
vinces) on the 12tli, in Myrnen^^ingh District (Bengal) on the 14th, 
and in Tinnevelly District (Madras) on the 24th. There was also 
a diminution of outrages of a terrorist nature, the liomb explosions 
in police quarters in Krislmagar (Beng-al) on the J7th being the 
sole conspicuous incident of this tyjie during the month. Agrarian 
unrest continued to cause some anxiety, particularly in the United 
Provinces, but on the oilier hand the situation with regard to 
picketing and other activities associated with the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement inqiroved leinarkably, particularly in Bombay. 
By the end of the month, when the settlement arranged in Delhi 
had been ratified by the t\)ngi'ess at Karachi, there seenn^d leason 
to hope that, in spite of the t(*ndency on the part of some sections 
of the (.^ongrt'ss to treat it as no moie than a temporary truce, an 
era of comparative ])ea^e and go(»dwill was ahout to be inaugurated. 

Hitheito, in discussing the political and adniinistrative problems 
of the year, we have rajiged at large throughout almost the whole 
of India, sehuting incidents indift'ereiitly here and there as the 
development of our narrative required. We shall now (diange our 
method, and, before closing this Chapter, concenti ate our attention 
exclusively on two Provinces,—the North-West Frontier Province, 
and Burma. In the former, it is true, events a})peared to take 
approximately the same line as in the rest of India, but history 
indicates that the parallelism was largely fortuitous; indeed, for 
reasons which we have explained elsewhere, the Frontier Province 
has so many peculiarities of its own that to merge our account of 
what occurred there with the rest of our story would only blur its 
significance. This is even more true in the case of Burma; the 
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difficulties with which its Government had to contend in the latter 
part of the period under review were almost totally distinct, both 
in origin and nature, from those which confronted the authorities 
in other Provinces of the Indian Empire. 

The Frontier Province differs essentially from the rest of India 
in the following respects, among others. Firstly, its importance 
from the military point of view is unique. Along its outer border 
lie the barren valleys and defiles through which almost all tlie major 
invasions of India in the past have been effected, and whicli still 
constitute almost the only routes whereby a hostile Power could 
attack India by land. Secondly, a large proportion of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the ProviiK'e liave less in coTiimon with the various peoples of 
the rest of India, eitlier in history, language, or customs, than with 
the warlike and turbulent tribesmen who live just beyond the border. 
These points have ab'eady been elaborated in Chapter I. A further 
point, whoso political im])li(‘ations are very important, is that an 
overwhelming proportion of the population is of the Muslim faith. 
In only two other Provinces of British India as at present consti¬ 
tuted, namely the Punjab and Btmgal, are the Muslims in a numeri¬ 
cal majority over the Hindu.s,—but there the margins aie small; 
and the ^lirslims in both these regions are acutely conscious, not 
only of llu* numbels, liigb standard of education, and political 
ability of tin* Hindus living amcmg them, but also of the fact that 
in every other Jbovince except, one the Hindus juc numerically 
predominant over their own co-religionists. In the Frontier Pio- 
vince, on the other hand, these considerations scarcelv operate, 
siiK e the Muslims aie in a majority of over 14 to 1 over the Hindus. 
This l(‘ads us straight to the last point uliich deserves attention, 
namely the tact that, under tlie Montagu-C’helmsford Reforms, the 
amount of political freedom conlerred u[)on the inhabitants of the 
Frontier Province was substantially le.ss than was granted else- 
wffiere. The reasons for this, of course, were largelv military; but 
the comparative backwardness of the Province, from the constitu¬ 
tional point of view, has in recent yeais given rise to a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and complaint among the educated classes. 

At the beginning of the year 1930 this latent political unrest 
wa.s aggravated by agitation over the Sarda Act. The passage of 
this measure by the Central Legislature w’^as described in our 
last Report. It was originally introduced, some years ago, as a 
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private iiiemhers Bill, applicable to Hiiidiia only, and designed to 
})ievent tlie solemnization of marriages between bj)ys of ujider 18 or 
gills of under 14 years; subsecjnently, it was redrafted in tlie form 
of a penal (Government enactment affecting all communities in India, 
and was duly passed by the Jjegislatuie in September lildO. Actual¬ 
ly, cliild-marriag(* is a far less seiioiis ami ('xtensive evil amongst 
Muslims tliau amongst Hindus, l)ut it does on occasion occur; ami 
when tlie Act was about to be brought into force, those whose 
ijiterests lay in fostei ing tlu' hostilitv to (Toviu nimuit which was 
already develojiing in tin' Province, found littb* ditticulty in v\- 
ploiting the misundeiHandings to which the measuie had alriuuly 
given rise, and woi king up the moie fanatical and ignoiant nunn- 
bers of tlie population into a state (d‘ great indignation about it. 
Throughout ihe first thiee months of the yc'ar demonslia1 ions to 
protest against the Aid wme held in all Distinds, and agitators 
widely u'pri'stuited that it constituted a diunt attack on the Muham¬ 
madan leligion. Dining Apiil, very viobuit .s])ee(hes advocating 
defiance of this new law were made in many ])lace<, and Maulvi 
Kitayat rilah of Didhi aidually solemni>ed th(‘ utkoh ol minoi 
childien at Pesfia\\ai with thi.s <d>je(d. 

Meanwhile, the ground Avas bm'ng caitdully jU'cpared for the 
iiiauguiation of the (hvil Disolxnlience cai.i|)aign in tin* fh'ovince, 
in accordance with the Kcsidutioii passed by the ('ongress at J^ahore 
during the jna'vious l)(‘cember. At fiist it seemed that the 
advocates of the Tongi’ess caime would obtain littb* su})port, and 
the “ Indept'iulence Day ” celebiations on the ‘dbth of Januarv, 
which had been Avidely advcuti.''ed, aroused no (uithimiasm except 
to a limited extent in Peshawar. Xumeious secret niet'tings of the 
local Congress (dunmittee and Khilafaf Committee had however 
been held iji the town, and as a lesult of tlu'se the Kh ila fatists, 
very early in the year, definit(‘ly bi'oke away from tin* policy of the 
All-India Khilaiat (uunmittee and declared themselves in sympathy 
with the (Congress and the kindred associations which had been 
established in the Province by Abdul (ihaffar Kh.in of lAmanzai. 
It seems improbable that any sindi unoithodox decision would have 
been made, had not the members of the local Khilafat Committee 
been fortified by leflecting on the ovei'whelming numerical pre¬ 
dominance of Muslims over llijidus Avithin their own sphere of 
influence. But whether this is so or not, a'n alliance of this kind, 
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effected at a time when there wa.s a f^ood deal of latent unrest in 
the ProviiH'e, was embarrassinp^ to the Government. 

Tlirouohoiit January, si<rns of impendinj^- tiniible multiplied. 
At a meetin^^ or<»‘anisod in ]h*shawar by tlie Kliilafai aiid Sadat 
(V)n)mi1 <e(‘s io ju'otest against eeitair* indivldual'; liavin^^ lieen 
nominaled by the Goveiiinu'nt to membcT^iiij) of tlie Municipal 
Gommittee, a number of remarkably hoditifjus >])eeches were deli¬ 
vered. At about, the same time, a pernicions moiitlily nia^a/diie 
entitled the Ninijairmt-i-Satlidd made its fii-st ajijiearanee in the 
city, ami revolutionary literature began to be im|)ort('d fiom India 
on a considerable scale. In some iiistances the iuoenious expedient 
was ado})ted of circulating these pamjililets Itefore their adverti':ed 
date of [lublication, which rendered it vmy difficnlt foi- the author¬ 
ities to deal with them. During this juuiod Abdul Ghatfar Khan 
and his fidloweis spent most of their time touring the villages 
aiound Peshawar, and the speeclu'S he made were very cleveily 
adjusted to the understanding <d his fanatical and credulous audi¬ 
ences. lly presenting his politiiuil aiguments in a itdigious guise, 
and encouraging an attitude of d(‘fiance towards tlu' law, be soon 
s(‘cured a very substantial fidlowing from amongst tlie ignorant and 
excitable peasants. Thioughout Pebruaiy and Marcli these various 
subversive activities were intensified, and by the beginning of 
A[)i il, wlien tlie C'ivil Disobedimu'e Movement was foiinally inaug'u- 
lated throughout the rest of India, the Province was in an inflam- 
matorv state. 

Tn tbe second week of A])ril, a vi>it which a committee ot 
Congressmen juoposed to make to the I’rovince, between the 18th 
and ‘dlst, to empiire into the woiking ot the Front i('r Crimes Kegiilu- 
tiun, was snceessfnlly used as a in«'ans ot accentuating the excite¬ 
ment wliieh alieady prevailed. A group of bx'al leaders, xibdul 
(xhaffar Khan being the most (•ons[>icu<)us among them, hnd oigaii- 
ized beforehand a series of tours in the Distiicts to explain the 
intentions of the committee and collect subserijitions and material 
for it. ()n the dOth, an official order was issued prohibiting the 
committee from entering the Province. This was seized upon as 
yet another excuse for vilifying the Government, and passions in 
the Peshawar bazaars were so aroused that the local leaders decided 
that it would be worth while staging a mass demonstration to defy 
the authorities a few days later. The date selected was the 23rd. 
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Meanwhile the speeches made, and the pamphlets distributed, had 
become so violent in tone that it was decided that the most conspi¬ 
cuous agitators must be arrested, and on the morning of the 23rd 
orders were issued that the chief Congress workers in the city,— 
Syed Lai Badshah, Ali Gul Khan and Baira Khan,—together with 
Rahim Baksh Ghaznavi, some membei's of the Kaujawan Bharat 
Sabha,—or Youth League,—and the editors of (*ertain news})aperp, 
should be taken ijito custody. 

AYhile the arrests were being made an angry (uowd had been 
gathering in the Kissakhani Bazaar, apparently with the object of 
rescuing some of the prisoneis from the ])oli(‘e. The tem})er and 
size of the mob soon became so alarming tliai the Depiity Commis¬ 
sioner considered it advisable to call in the City Distuibance 
Column. Meanwhile, rioting had already broken out,—of the sin¬ 
gularly savage type whicli is inevitable in a phu'e like IVshawar, 
where so large a proportion of the populace is accustomed to acts of 
violence. On advancing into the scene of the disturbance, the tioops 
were received with a hail of ston(‘s and bricks. A Biitish despatch 
rider accompanying the Column was thrown from his iiujtor bicytde 
and murdered by the mob, and one of the armoured cars was set on 
fire. By this time it was obvious that to get control of the situation 
by peaceful means was ((uite impossible, and fire was tlieitdore 
opened by the troops. The state of affai?s iin})roved after a further 
detachment of troops had apjieared on the s(‘ene, and by the after¬ 
noon authority had been more or less restoied. The total number 
of lioters killed is believed to have been 20. In the course of tlie 
riots the Deputy Commissioner was hit in the face by a brick and 
rendered unconscious, and an Assistant Superintendent of Ihjlice 
was badly injured. 

During the next day the city was fairly quiet, though the shops 
remained closed. But in the evening, when it was reported that 
two platoons of the 2/18t]j Royal Garhwal Rifles had refused to 
obey orders, the Chief Commissioner decided, after conferring with 
some of the leading men of the city, that it was advisable that all 
troops should be withdrawn to cantonments. Theieafter the 
situation rajndly deteriorated. Congress volunteers were enr(d]ed 
in large numbers, and the work of the police was soon rendered 
almost impossible. A memorial to those who had lost their lives 
in the riots was erected in Kissakhani Bazaar, and every possible 
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means were adopted by the local Congress leaders for maintaining 
tbe populace in a state of violent animosity against the authorities. 
For several days the whole city was practically in the control of the 
Congressmen, and it became necessary to re-occupy it with troops. 
This operation was carried out without untoward incident in the 
early morning of the 4th of May. Some Congress leaders and a 
number of hooligans were then arrested, and the headquarters of the 
Congress Committee were searched. From this date onwards the 
situation steadily imj)roved until the morning of the 31st, when 
there oi'cuired a peculiarh^ unfortunate incident which has already 
been mentioned in Chapter I. Owing to the accidental discharge 
of his rifle by a British soldier, a Sikh lady, who was passing in a 
ionya at the time, was wounded, and both her cliildien killed. This 
tragedy was responsible for a minor outbreak of rioting during the 
afteinoon, Subsefjuently, however, no further disturbances occurred 
ill Peshawar city itself during the j)eriod under review,—though 
the state of aflairs was often extremely tense. 

The S\ilaiman-Pankiidge Encjuiry Committee, which was ap¬ 
pointed by the (lovornmont of India to report ii[)on wliat had 
occurred in Peshawar on tbe 23rd of April, recorded evidence on 
the spot l)etween the 2Gth of May and the 3rd of Juno. The repoit, 
containing a detailed analysis of events, was published in July. x\ 
number of Congi’ess sympathizers refused to assist the Committee in 
its work, and the All-India Congress Committee actually consti- 
tcited a })arallel committee ot eiujuiry under the chairmanship of 
the foj iner President of the Legislative Assembly, Mr. V. •]. Patel. 
This body, however, was refused admission to the Province. It 
lecorcled some evidence in Pawalpindi, and its report was subse- 
c[iiently proscribed. 

In tbe meantime, acts of lawlessness and defiance of authority 
increased with extraordinary speed, and org'anizations affiliated to 
the Congress gained greatly in prestige and popularity. The 
volunteers known a-s the Khvdai hhidmaiyaran ,—or Ped 

Shirts ”, owing to their distinctive uniform,—were enrolled in 
unexpectedly large numbers, particularly in the Charsadda and 
Mardan sub-divisions of the Peshawar District, and figured promi¬ 
nently ill the innumerable aiiti-Government demonstrations which 
took place. Abdul Gliafl'ar Kban, it may be mentioned, after 
having held a series of mass meetings in and around Charsadda 
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thiriiii^’ tlie iliiid week of April, had lieeii arrested there, witli 
.several of his sui)])orters, on the same day as that on which the 
Peshawar riots ocerirred. The agitation in the ]\Iardan suh-division 
gave rise, in ^tay, to an extremely seiious incident wiiicli has 
alreadv been mentioned in Chajiter 1. < hi the ‘doth, the local 

authorities had been unsuccessful in an atteni])t to aire^t certain 
offenders at a ]>lace called Takkai , and these ])ersons were thereujion 
escorted by a large and julhlanl ciowd of volunti'cis along the load 
towards Mardan. At (iiijar (larhi the Assi>tant (kmimissioner of 
Mardan,—a(‘(‘t)m])ani(*d by the Assistant Supei intendent of Ihdice, 
some c()nstables, and a small party of tioops,—cnconntei imI this 
procession and stoppiMl ifs advamao A I'onijdelt' deadlock then 
ensued, and when, after a while, tio' ])olice weii' oialeied to disjuuse 
the crowd with hit Ins, a fierce conflict took jilace, in tin* course ol 
whicli tlie Assistant Supeiinlendcnt of ihdice, Mr. Mniphy, was 
brutallv done to deatli. SuhMSjuently, the \ ilhige (d lakkai was 
surrounded hy ])()liee suppoited by ttoo|)>, and, alihoiigli the troops 
were filed ujxm fiom a di>tanee wlnle this (»peiation was in }>rog! (‘-.s, 
some t>eisoiis helie\(‘(l to have biaoi inijilieated in the niui der weie 
successfully ai lestt'd. 

()f the loni Disiiicts in the lho\int(' olloo tl'an that oi Ihcsha- 
war, llannu w.is joobahlv the most turhuient. Signs ot (’ongiess 
aeitation in tiie luial aiea-> oi thi'' Distin t were coiiNpieuous liy tlit‘ 
month of March. On tin* Ibth, a meeting attended by sonn* bOO 
persons was field in Kakki Aillage. ami ^onie A<“iy ob |ect ionabh* 
siieeches w{*ie delivered. Si'veral ('ongie''S nn*etings and jtroces- 
sioii" wvu* also ii(dd in Itannu it'-eli dm mg the ]a'^t week ot the 
month. On the Stli of April, Ram Singli, a local ('oneie->s woikei, 
was aiK'sted, and in piote^t against thi'' a en.wd siinoiindid tin* 
citv poiiee station, ilestiovcd tin* gulden, and tiiiew stones and mini 
at iMiio[)eans jilaving goll neaiby. 'Ihi^ inenh'ii! will also he 
refeired to in ( hapter f X . 'Idie next day a tin huleiit niof) atteiiijited 
to aceoiiijiany Ixain Singh to the comt wheie liis e:ise wa^ to lie 
heal'd, but was snciesstully disjxo'sed by police* and Piontici' (kni- 
stalmlary. On the 11th, an ordei* was issued prohihiling- the hold¬ 
ing of piocessions and demonstrations in certain sjiecitied pbn es, 
and in the evening two other local agitatois woi c arn'sted. liy the 
20th, pi(;keting of liquor shops had begun, and b(*fwe(*n then and 
the second w’eek in May meetings and processions hecome mote and 
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more frequent. During tliis period five men who had been arrested 
for ganil)ling were wrested from the custody of the police by Con¬ 
gress workers. As the month of May advanced, it became clear 
that more drastic action on the part of the authorities was essential 
if disorder was to be cliecked. A(“(-ordingly, on tlie 14th, troops 
were [>osted at. ail the entrances to the city, if) j)ie\a'nt tl)e iijfinx 
ot roughs tiom the villages, and })aities ot civil j)olice and Frontier 
Cunhtabular}' tlien entered the city and a nunihei- ot arrests were 
made. As a protest against tliis, the Congiess ('ommittee organised 
a geneial liathil foj- an indetinite period, wliicii, howeviu', was 
abandoned on the 19tli, when the situation began for a wliile to 
im[)ToV(*. Hut in duly the agitation u‘vivt‘d,— laigidv owing to 
events in the tribal area> to the JNdrth and \\ t‘^t,- and on the l-ftli 
and Jojh no less tlian 441) pick(‘ters were arrested, and liie closing 
ot the city gates was again necessitated. Ai the 'aine tune, in the 
rural areas, ineidings at which tin* hoyott ot liquoi and loieign 
cloth and the settlement of eases by ,shniiaf was advociited had 
become iiieri’aNingl\ fieijni'iit, and at seveial ol ihe^e gatheiings a 
lai'ge propoition ot the crowd earniMl arms, and tlu' poln e K'poiteis 
who were prest'nt were molested. In ( ousequenee, addilional jfoliee 
had to b(‘ jiosted in t’ne more distinhed aieas, licensed amis called 
in, and mixed |)aitie> ot }>oliee and military kejit on jialjol rlutv 
througlioul large tracts ot the District. During August, a itmlUih 
named b'azl-i-tjadir gained notoiiety in t!ie iialhi Ivhel W’a/ii 
region by organising a number of meetings at wdiu h nniestrained 
violence w as ])i'oa( h{'d to armed audieiues, and w him it became 
known that,—in detianeeof the terms of an nltiniatum that had keen 
conveyed liy (Tovernment to the Ilathi Khel AX'aziis, and which the 
inaUhs and the trihesmeii had bium (ujually anxious to comply wdth, 
—a demonstration was to be Indd on the LMth at a place within the 
Ilathi Kliel limits, about !'» miles troni Hannu in the diieetion of 
Kohat, it was dia ided that troops should be sent to tlie scene, to 
(leal with such eventualities as might arise. Accordinglv, a toice 
of 300 infantry, 100 Frontier Foiistahularv, ami some jxiliie pro¬ 
ceeded to the sjiot, and on ariival was infoinit'd that Fazl-i-(jadir 
intended to hold the meeting as airangiMl, but that suhsiHjneiitly he 
wmuld inareh wdth his following to Hannn jail, wheie thev would 
surrender themselves. M hat then oeeurred has alreadv lieen re¬ 
ferred to in (diapter I, and w'as brieflv as fidlows. On moving 
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their positions, the GoTerninent foroe was suddenly fired upon hy 
the nudloKs supporters at close ranpe, and Captain Ashcroft of the 
Gth Royal Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Regiment, and ei^ht men 
of the Platoon under his command were killed, a further ten being 
wounded. In the fighting which ensued about forty of the enemy, 
including the mullah himself, were killed, anothei' tliiity or so 
wounded, and eighty taken prisoners. 

In the Kohat District, the state of affairs was for a time nearly 
as serious as in Bannu. Aftei- the rioting in Peshawar, there was 
a surprisingly ra])id intensific ation of Congress actiYitv in the Dis¬ 
trict, and on the 4th of May some excej)tionaIlv violent s])eeches 
were made in Thai by agitators from Kohat ('ity. The situation 
was now considered so dangerous as to necessitate ])revenfive 
measures, and in tlie morning of the P^th Kohat city was surround¬ 
ed by troops while parties of pcdice and Frontier (k)nstabnbn’y 
inarched in and took some ot the agitators i?ito custody. The next 
day llie ])olice were withdrawn, but the city had to be re-(a'cu])ied 
on the IGth owing to an intensification of picketing. Arrests were 
also effected in Thai at about the same time, and while the ])risoners 
here were being removed the jiolice were suimnnded by an exciteil 
crowd of about 300 people; a [)latoon of troops ho\V(*ver very o])])or- 
tunely ariived on the scene jirid what might have been a serious 
incident was averted. On the following dav the police sup])orted 
by militaiT successfully secined those who liad organized this 
demonstration. On the 21st, a number of ariests were also made 
at Darsamand, a bolder village, and some wea[)ons were confiscated. 
By the beginning of June, Congress activity in Kohat District had 
j)iactically come to an end. 

In Dera Ismail Khan District conditions ucue also disturbed,— 
though to a lessei degree. In the city, the news of the riots in 
Peshawar gave a stimulus to (.’ongress activilv and ])icketing of 
liquor .shops was started on the 2rbh of April. On the 2nd of May 
a comj)lete lunial wa.s successfully organized, and picketing con¬ 
tinued throughout the month. On the 30th, action similar to that 
adopted with reg»-ard to Peshawar, Bannu, a-nd Koliat cities, was 
taken in Dera Ismail Khan, and a nnmher of arrests were effected. 
Later in the day some trouhle occurred between the police and a 
procession of female j>ick(4ers. in the course of which shots were 
fired at the police from the rooL of houses. The police returned 
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the fire and one man was wounded by it. Members both of the 
police force and tlie crowd were injured by stones and bricks. In 
order to avoid further clashes, certain portions of the city were 
enclosed by a cordon of police from the 18th of May to the 4th of 
June. Thereafter the situation improved, and from the 1st of July 
onwards tlie state of affairs in the city was praciically normal again. 

As compared with the four other Districts of the Province, Hazara 
Disti'ict gave little irou])le, and w’as practically fiee from all signs 
of Congress activity until May. IlariaJs were observed on the 2nd 
aTid tith of the month, in protest respectively against the firing at 
Peshawar, and tlie arrest of Mr, Gandhi. On the 8 th, two promi¬ 
nent r^ongress men at .Haripur were arrested, and at a later date 
some sjunpathizers with tlie Congress were caught iii the act of 
njaking overtures to a working i)artv ot the 2/18th Poyal Garhwal 
Pifles at Aldiottahiid, witlier the regiment had been sent after the 
deploia])le incident wliich o(!curred at Peshawar on the 24th of 
April. Apart fioni tliese, no events of political irapf)rtance took 
place in tlie Hazaia District during the 3 ’ear. 

AVliai we have now said with regard to the five Settled Districts 
on tlie Frontier Ib’ovince should enable the reader.—if he l)(‘ars in 
mind also the pai'agraphs in (Jiajiter T in which the hostilities 
along tlie border were described,—to nndeistand how exceptionalh* 
complex and dangerous was tlie situation with which the authorities 
were confronted during the 3 ’ear. For a full nine months,—that is 
to say from March until December,—circumstances were such that 
any chance event, aii'^iug either from the disturbances within or the 
incursions from without,—or a combination of the two,—might 
have been sufficient to cause a disaster of the first magnitnde. 
Probably at no time since Britisli influence w'as first extended to tlie 
Fi’ontiiu- have conditions given cause lor such acute anxiety’ as 
during the period under leA’iew. 

We may conclude Ibis (Jiajiter by describing the remarkable 
events which were taking place in IJiirnia during tlie fouitoen weeks 
or so preceding the close of the jieriod w’itli which we aie dealing. 
Just before the end of the calendar year, on the iiiglit of the 22 nd 
of December, disturbances siiddenly broke out in several villages near 
Thar rawadd^" town, which is about 75 miles Xortb of Pangoon. 
The causes of the serious and singulnrH’ intractable rebellion of 
which this proved to he the first incident are still somewdiat obscure. 
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At first it was l)elievetl by some ihat the j)revailin^r ecoDomie de¬ 
pression, and particularly the catastropliic fall in the price of rice, 
mio'lit be sufficient to account for it. Hut evidence rapidly accu¬ 
mulated that altlnniph the distress of the cultivators ^ave the niove- 
nient ini]ietus, its ()])je(“ts were more tar-reachin^‘ tlian tlie mere 
rediess of a^'rariiin oiievances. and were indeed essentially poli¬ 
tical. 

Tlie b'ader of the rebellion, it soon transpiied, was oue Sava 
San, who had been in turn (|uack doctor, anil fortune¬ 

teller. On two occaisions he had been convictrd tor lunnina; 
lotteries, and was once ti'ied tor mnrdi'r, but ac(|uitti'd. 'I’iiei'c is 
reason to helicA’c that lie ami his associates concciM'd thi' idea of 
ju'ovokino’ a rising, whose j)ur}»os(* should be no ](>ss than tlie coni- 
])lete overthrow' ot (fov«*rnment, as far baidi as l!)l?S d'he Tliarra- 
waddv Disii'ict a])]>ears to liave been sehu led as the ‘^ceiie ot the first 
outbreak owiiiL’’ to its piM-uliai- ’•(*]mtation for lawh'ssm'ss and unrest 
Foi' years ]uisl it has bemi a favourile irs<,rt of piditical a^itator^, 
and in Ifik’T-'dS it becann* nidm-ious lor a wido-'pri'ad ‘‘ no-ta.N 
canijia iyn, whiih tho authoiiti*“s pi-int dilfienlty and reijuind 

strcuiij’ nieasiire'> belore it could he su]>])res*'ed . 

The events on the nipdit of tlo* lj‘Jnd of DectuulM-i . althouph not on 
a very exten-'ive scab-, wiu-e alaiuninp. 1 ii->iii'){“i t ion sudibmU' 

hioke out in a nund»ei' id villap^-'^ to the South of ddiai rawadd v 
town, and tin- mob jaided liou^es foj aims, nmideii'd tAi’o villape 
headimui and a Di-pulv Foiest Ranorr, and ilun set oil' in toiii' 
parties ioi' the town, d'he eauieral idi-a wa> to atlaek tlie shop ot 
iMessis. P. ( >rr Sons, the o*unsmil]is, and securi' arms and 
ammunition, to attack the jail and ri-b-ase the iirisom-rs, to attack 
the police station and lieasuiv, and to dt-stioy railwa\ bridpe.s (ui 
either side ot the statii'U, and cut teb-p-iajih and telephom' wires. 
Thtrs(* ambitions ])lans howe\ei miscan ied owinp to one oi the 
jiarties tailinp- to aiiaxe at tiie rctidc: rous at Ihi' limi' aiaanped ; 
hilt a small ])ai'ty of civil jxdiee, which was siuit out trom tlie town 
wdien iK'W’s concern inn- the mnrdeis in the villages was leeeivial, 
eiieountmaul a jiaity ot relx-ls over -11)0 stionp- and was IoicimI to 
retire. ()n tin* iiipht of the ‘J3rd, a small lailway station named 
liiywa, on the other side of Thariawaddy town, that is to sav to 
the Noi'th, was nttaekeil }/y u nnmher ol lehels, who suceeiuled in 
destioyino- the telee'raj)}i insli nnienls; they also hiirned several 
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bouses 111 the village and murdered a Chiiiese and Uvo Indians. 
The next day Mi'. Fields-Clarke, a jorest engineer, was inuideied 
while on tour at AVe-ywa. On the 2oth December in^ws was leceived 
that a huge force of rebels hud attacked a jiaity ol 50 military 
j)olice at Pashwegyaw, and the rejiort gave the impression that tlie 
poli((‘ had broken and retieati'd in disordei-. Jiat(“r intoimation did 
indeed sliow that this was not tlie ca.-c', and that the police had 
managed to inflict seveie casualties on the enemy betoie being 
foiced to retire owing to lack of ammunition; but it was cleai, by 
this timi‘, that the outbieak was on a niucli larger -^cale than had at 
fiist been sujipost'd,-—the lebel foice a])[)arently consisting oi lie- 
tween and d,ndtl men armc'd witli d,() gun>^, some liflcs and a 

huge (juantity of ammunition. .Vrcoi d inoly, it was iidt advisatile 
to ie(|U(*st that all avaihddi* militaiy [xdice. together with tioojis, 
should ioithwitli be de'^patched to Thai'iawaddy town, and they 
duly airivcil tlnoe on the ‘JStli. l''oi some da\s befo'c this, the 
inhabitants Imd naturally been considf i ably alarnu'd by the turn 
which estmts had taken, but the apju'aiaiice (d rei nioi cemmits did 
a gieal deal to lesiou' ( ontidence. 

Inloimation had meanwhile been obtaiiOMl li ni >ome td the 
itdiels whom (ioveinment ioict'^ liad laiptuied that then leadei leally 
w’as the notorious Sava San, and that he had a “ palace ” in the 
lorest about l‘d miles h.ast ol 'rinu ) awnnldy. rin' d 'JOth Dattalion 
of Dui'iiia Dithcs was theudort* de'-pati bed to investigate this >)te, 
and altei a long maicli tluougli diilicult eounti\ thev lea'died and 
atlac kt'd it on the altmnoon of the d 1 st. During tlo' action IT 
rehels were killed, but tin* lauiiaindei, win; bad betui waiimd o| (In' 
advent oi troops by joekets tlie\ bad statauied at the toot of the 
lull, succeeded in making oil into the jungle. d’he cuitire rebel 
camp wjs tneii di'stioycd b\ lln* liMOji" be(oM'‘ 1 hcA' witlnli ew. Siiice 
it was now known that (lie insuiievtion ctwanl a good deal ot its 
strength to a siijau s( it iou> bcdic-i, on tlit‘ part ol tlu* iii-'iirgent >, 
tliat chat ms had KMobued (hem in\ul nei aide', it wa> hojaal that ^o 
untoi tiinate an encemnter as this, in which w liat ajijiaaied to be 
their heachjua 1 1ers had beiui (h‘stroved, and several oi theii men 
killed, would be suflicit‘nt to bi'ing tlu‘ w lude outbuaik to an end. 
But this, it proNi'd, was veiy lai tiom being the case, hh t'sh 
recruits weie leatlily lotiml by the iiistigatois ot the luo^elm‘nt licjin 
among the creduhms and ignoiant peasamiy in otlnu areas,—and 
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were duly tattooed and provided with the insignia supposed to 
make them immune from the ordinary perils of war. The tattooing 
usually took the form of the galon, which is equivalent to the garndu 
of Hindu mythology,—a fabulous bird said to have destroyed the 
naga, or snake, emblematical of the foreigner. On the strength of 
these tattoo marks the insurgents were frequently described as the 
“ Galon Army 

The next rising ocuoirred on the 4th of January about 27r) miles 
North of Ilangoon, in Yameihin District, Ihiougii wliich runs the 
main railway line to Mandalay. This outbicak ap])pars to have 
been brought about by a jdiongiii who had recently moved theie 
from Tljarrawaddy, and who it seems was only one of many agents 
acting under the orders of a central organisation. He managed 
to enrol between 40 and 00 recruits, and obtained arms by making 
raids on the surrounding villages, during the course of which, un¬ 
fortunately, a j)olico constable was killed. Prom})! measuies were 
however taken by the District authorities to deal with these dis¬ 
orders, and the whole gang of rebels, including the leader, was 
rounded up within two or three days of the outbreak. This 
swift action proved decisive, and des}>ite the disturbaru'es which 
took place elsewJiere there was no further '^erious trouble in this 
particular area. 

On the 7th of January a far more serious insurrection occurred 
at Dedaye, in ryapon District, which had (‘vidcTitly been ('arefully 
])repared beforeliand by Sava San, the leader of the original Tharra- 
waddy rebellion. The District authoiities were fortunate in re¬ 
ceiving news of the impending tiouble before it, actually occuned, 
and a party of military police was actually on its way to the region 
from which the reports had emanated wdien the revolt broke out; 
otherwise, the situation might liave been veiy difficult to deal with. 
Practically all the inhabitants of four or five villages in the extreme 
South-East corner of the District, close to the sea, partirdpnted in 
this rising. The locality, however, wuis distinctly less favourable 
to the rebels than the Tharrawaddy District hnd been, owing to tlie 
comparative absence of thick jungle. Moreover, although the mili¬ 
tary police, on andval, w^ere met by a large and defiant mob of 
rebels estimated to have been about 700 strong, it w^as soon appa¬ 
rent that they had praotieally no fin^arms and weie relying almost 
entirely on the use ot (lohf^ and spears. This, how'ever, did not 
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deter them, since they were convinced of the invulnerability con¬ 
ferred upon them by the tattoo marks and other charms provided 
by their leaders, and they forthwith advanced in a solid phalanx 
against the police. When warnings from the latter proved of no 
avail fire was opened on the mob, and actually had to be main¬ 
tained intermittently for an hour and a half before it was suffi¬ 
ciently brought home to the insurgents that their tattoo-marks and 
other paraphernalia did not render them proof against modern 
firearms. Their retreat disclosed 30 or 40 dead bodies. The police 
tlien advanced into the jungle and within a few days the entire 
rebel force had been rounded up. Of tlie 600 or so who were 
arrested only 103 were sent up for trial, the remainder being consi¬ 
dered to have played too unimportant a part in the rising to require 
this attention. 

Henzada, the District which lies on the West bank of the river 
Irrawaddy, immediately opposite Tharrawaddy, was the scene of 
the next outbreak. Since the two Districts are intimately con¬ 
nected, historically and ethnologically, trouble in TTeiizada bad 
been anticipated Irom the moment when the original Tharrawaddy 
reludlion occurred ovei eight weeks before. Dui th(‘ rising was 
disconcerting in liiat it took place in tlic middle of the District, 
instead of along the Eastern border, and (‘onsisted in two separate 
attacks on the same day, one by a party 300 strong on the Township 
Officer, and the second by a party 50 strong on the Assistant Town- 
sliip Officer, both of wliom happened at the time to ])e touring in 
different areas. The actual date of these occurrences was the Slst 
of February. The Township Otlicer, who was at Dodan village, 
collecting revenue with a small party of civil police, gave repeated 
warnings to his numerous assailants, but us thev persisted in 
advaiK'ing against him issued orders to the })()lice to open fire. 
Six rebels dropped dead, but as furthi^r re])el reinforcements liad 
meanwhile been arriving on the scene the party was forced to beat 
a retreat to Tabingon village. The Assistant Township Officer’s 
party was attacked at Hmandaii village, and was also compelled to 
open file, as a result of which the leader of the rebel gang, and two 
of his 50 followers, were killed ; the remainder thereupon fled. A 
third engagement took place three days later, when the District 
Super iuteiident of Police and his men weie attacked by about 200 
rebels at Kyinnachan village and inflicted considerable casualties 

IXDT.4 p 
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upon them, eight men being killed and six others wounded and 
captured. The rebels howeyer thereupon broke up into small dacoit 
gangs and began pillaging the neighbouring villages, which they 
continued to do intermittently until well after the conclusion of the 
period under review, keeping out of sight of Government forces 
throughout. Tlie state of affairs in Ihisseiu District also caused 
considerable anxiety at about the time of the Ilenzada outbreak, 
but the prompt action taken by the District authorities was effectual 
in averting what might have been another serious lising. 

Before February drew to a close the auilinrities undertook a 
careful review of what had occurred siiu'e the third week in De(*em- 
her. The conclusion they reached,—wliich was j)roved correct 
by subsequent events,—was that the couise of the rebellion re¬ 
sembled very closely that of similar outbreaks in the past, and would 
probably continue to do so;—that is to say, that the rebels wouhl 
persist in avoiding collision with the Government forces except 
where they could surprise them or otherwise get them at a dis¬ 
advantage, and that the chief danger, at this stage, was that tlie 
insurrection would degenerate into a multitude of dacoities and 
other minor outrages in which local bad (‘haracters from all over tht‘ 
disturbed areas would participate. If this were so, conditions in 
the Tharrawaddy and Tnsein Di>tricts would be much as they had 
been at the time of the annexatiou of D}»])er Buima. In any case, 
it was felt that, although the insurrection had by this time brought 
about the complete breakdown of the ordinary ad?ninistri»tive machi¬ 
nery in several Districts, the })roblem henceforward was one which 
the police could tackle bette?- than the miUiarv. Accordingly it 
was decided that the whole regioii, some 800 square miles in extent, 
in whieh signs of disaffection had a})peared, should he divided into 
16 areas, in each of wliich would he posted a mixed civil and mili¬ 
tary police party under a European oflR(‘er, whose object should he 
to attack the rebels whenever jiossihle, prevent oiitiages, arit^.st 
dacoits, restore confidence among the villagers, aiid enable tlie 
workings of the administi'ative macliine to be le^toied to noiinal. 

Very shortly aftoi- this scheme was put into opeiation the forces 
of Government had some remarkahle successes. On the 19th of 
February an attack made on tbe police post at Zaingthwo in Thaira- 
waddy District by a largi^ gang of in.surgenis was deci,■lively lo- 
pulsed, 35 rebels beinj: left dead on tbe field and many others 
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wounded. The rebels thereupon set off Southwards to liisein Dis¬ 
trict, but arrangements were made to counter this move. On the 
2 oth of March they attacked the small police outpost at Kinpadi, 
which had been assailed by rebel bands before, but were success¬ 
fully beaten off after they had suffered heavy losses, seveial dead 
men being left in the field of action. On the same day the District 
Superintendent of Police of Tnsein District, and an Officer of the 
2/15th Punjabis, obtained information from a rebel who had been 
wounded during tlie Kinpadi attack and subsequently captured, 
from whicli they were enabled to deduce wliere the camp of this 
large body of insurgents was at the moment situated. Arrange¬ 
ments w’ere made accordingly, the camp was duly discovered and 
surrounded, and in the action that ensued nearly 100 rebels were 
killed, including two important leaders named llan Tha and Saya 
v>a. 


This affray, amounting almost to a battle, which occurred just 
hefore the conclusion of the })ei iod we have under review, helped 
to check the spread of the lehellion in Tnsein District; hut oulhreaks 
iMMitinued to occur iu other jnnts of Burma duiing 1081, tdihoucrh 
in the latter part ol the yeai they were markedly lesv fro'puuit and 
sei ions. 

If the extent of the ten itoiy involved, and the aggiegatc size oi 
the rebel forces aie taken into consideration, the number of casual- 
tie.', suffei'ed during the r(‘hellioii on the (Toveriiment side, up to 
tin' end of March 1981, was small. (>ne Deputy Superintendent of 
Police was killed in action, a Forest Office}’ was murdered, and an 
Army Officer, a Oivil Surgeon, a Foiest Officer, and a Subedar of 
Military Police were wounded. In addition, about 49 subordinate 
officers and men of the Civil and Military Police, were killed and 
about 88 wounded duiing the taniise of the ilisturbances, and tliere 
were also several murders, parfienlarly of the ^subordinate officers 
and men of the Forest Department. Many village heiulmen were 
also mui'denvl, it being pa?t of the policy of the rebels to render 
administration a/id the collection of revenue impossible. A number 
of Government forest houses were burned down by rebels, and the 
general destiaiction of property was substantial. On the rebel side, 
the casualties iufli(‘ted by the end of October 1981 are (‘stimated to 
have amounted to about 3,000 killed and wounded. 
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As regards the causes of the rebellion, these, as we have said, are 
still somewhat obscure. It was at least a strange coincidence that 
the outbreak should have occurred at the very time when the ques¬ 
tion of separating Burma from India was up for consideration at 
the Bound Table Conference in London. But the implications of 
this contemporary political factor, although they should not be 
ignored, must not be over-empJiasised; for the rebellion had 
numerous precedents. The past history of Burma provides several 
instances in which sudden insurrections sinh as this have been 
successful in overturning the established administration and placing 
a new dynasty in power, and there have apparently been prophecies 
current in the country of late years that the throne of the King of 
Burma will soon be regained. It must also be borne in mind that 
despite the high standard of literacy that ])revails among the 
Burman peasants,—at any rate in comparison with those of India,— 
they are still extraordinarily ignorant and credulous, a fact which 
is well attested by the pathetic and widespread belief, among those 
who participated in this particular rising, that charms and tattoo 
marks would confer invulnerability upon them. They are also, by 
nature, of a peculiarly volatile and excitable disposition. Apart 
from all this, the acute economic depression was in itself quite 
sufficient to account for a good deal of unrest during the period 
under review. All classes of cultivatois were very hard hit by the 
extraordinary collapse of the paddy market,—tlie price per 100 
baskets, which has averaged over Bs. 150 throughout the post-war 
period, having declined rapidly during the year to a minimum of 
about Bs. 65, a figure substantially lower than any that has been 
known within the memory of living man. In such circumstances, 
the preachings of itinerant yhongyis and agitators against the 
(xovernment would in any case have found a large number of ready 
listeners, and on this occasion it appears that many of them were 
working under the instructions of some central organisation, and 
w’ere specifically directed to pay particular attention to villages in 
which certain objectionable political associations have recently 
been established. 

A curious concomitant of the rebellion was the occurrence of 
murderous attacks on Indians in certain districts. This, no doubt, 
was in part a consequence of the deplorably savage riots between 
Coringhi and Burman labourers in Bangoon during the previous 
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May, which have already been mentioned, and which ill be 
described in some detail in Chapter IX. The acute agrarian dis¬ 
tress was also to some extent responsible for it; foi such of the 
Indians resident in Burma as do not belong to the relatively pros¬ 
perous class of money-lenders and small merchants, but themselves 
cultivate the soil, have as a rule a lower standard of living than the 
Burnian peasants, and this, in bad times, is liable to be cons])icuonK 
and to excite indignation. But these immediate causes are scarcely 
sufficient in themselves to explain the number and savagery of the 
anti-Indian outrages that occurred. The sudden jevival of ancnent 
Burmese myths and superstitions in connection with the rebellion, 
and in particular the fact that the insuigents selected the galon 
as their emblem, would appear to indicate that antipathy to the 
foreigner in Burma is deep-seated and general; and to the ignorant 
cultivator the Indian not only appears quite as alien as the Euto- 
pean, hut being in more direct contact with him, is a more natural 
olq’ect of hostility. 



CHAPTER III. 


Sk>me Fundamental Problems: Geography, Climate, Population, 
Agriculture, and Industry. 

The title and striirtnre of this Chapter requires some 
explanation. Last year, the fourth Chapter of our Report was 
entitled simply “ Ap-T'ieulture and Industry ”, and the larp^er part 
of the present Chapter will ])e found to resemble it fairly closely 
in substance a7id arranp-ement. But since the conclusion of the 
period dealt with in our ])reyious yolume, an event has occurred 
to whicli the p^eneral public, obsessed as it naturally is, both in 
India and Great Britain, with the political and administrative 
difficulties of the time, has hitherto "iven far too little attention. 
That event was the decennial Census, which took place here on 
the 2Gth of FebTnary 1931. TTnfortunately, there are so many 
other subjects of more immediate interest clamouring for our atten¬ 
tion, that we cannot devote as much space to considering the 
consequences of this extremely important opeiation as we would 
wish; and apart from that, a considerable propf)rtion of the fip'ures, 
at the moment of writing-, have not yet been worked out in detail. 
But no review of the year in3t)-31 whicIi failed to mention the 
fact or indicate the sip-nificancc of the Census could be considered 
complete. The problems sup'p-(‘'«ted by such leturns as are at 
present available .are indee<i tundaiiiental; and for the philosophic 
student of human aflairs, if not tlie politician, tlow ])i'ovide even 
more food for Ihoiip-ht than the exceptionally dramatic and un¬ 
usual events which were recorded,—unemotionally, as befits an 
official publication,—in our la>t Chaj>ter. 

A pi'C)peily conducted (k*nsus nowadays is of course very much 
more than a mere numbering- of the j>eoy)le. It is indeed a 
scientific sni v('y ot the most comj)rehensive type, conducted on 
approximately the same lines as a survey of the flora or faima of a 
particular tract of country would be. Practically every attribute 
and activity of the inhabitants of the p'eopraphical unit investi¬ 
gated vhich is capable of being treated statistically comes within 
its scope, and for months, indeed years afterwards, the Census 
officers are occupied in classifying and interpreting the results 
obtained. For instance, the influence of geography and climate 
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on tlie growth or movements of the population is considered, as also 
tliat of disease, of wnir, of migration, and of social customs sucli 
as the age of marriage; in addition, the extent of unemployment, 
and of literacy, tJie standard of w’ealth, the nature of the occu¬ 
pations followed, and the trend of the birth and death rates, not 
only among the total niimlx^r of inhabitants of the area concerned, 
but also among individual groups and classes of them, are all 
examined and described. These are only a few examples chosen 
at random, but they are sufficient to indicate the magnitude and 
extent of the population surveys now undertaken by all well-ad¬ 
ministered States throughout the w’orld. 

Ill considering the implications of the recent Census in this 
country,* we may start with geography. Imlia is a wedge of land 
jirojecling Southwards into the ocean from the main mass of the 
Asiatic continent, and is separated from it hv tlie most stupendous 
and impassable nmuntaiii hanier in the world. Being as it is a 
me 7 '(‘ appendage of AMa, it*^ size lends <o lie undeT'-(‘stimated, 
especially on maps drawn fin Mercator's juojection, which magnify 
NorthiU'ii and Central Asia at its exjieiise. Measuring alxmt 1 ,'dOO 
miles both troni Nortli to South and from East to W(ist, its total 
area including Burma is about 1,800,000 s([iiare miles, and is 
therefore much the same as that of the whole of Europe excluding 
Kussia. 

The main mountain lange to Ihe Xorth is ^haped like a Curkha 
kvkn, with the blade lacing Soutbward>; and from ihe gorge of 
tlie Indus to that of the Brahmaputra, 1,100 miles a\say, it forms 
a practically unhroken wuter>hed Avhose aveiage elevation is not 
less tlian 10,000 feet, and which lises in phnes to peaks wffiose 
height IS une(]ualled in any otliei part of tlie world. Erom the 
tip of tlie Idade, up in the Xorth AVe-(, a subsidiary range runs 
Southwards to tlie sea, and coiitaiiis jieaks as high as 11,000 feet; 
but it is notched and liroken up by a series of fairly easy passes 
which until two or three centuries ago formed India’s chief means 


* All cxplaiuilion is nMiiiirt'O at this ])oint. ^'ar^ou^ (lovontmcnt lutmnu- 
}nq\n's on ( ci taiii aspi'i ts of tlio tViisus li;no now ht'on issiiod. l»ut tin- time 
required for ihe examination of all the returns is so great, that Vol T of 
the Census Commissioner’s n'liorl will, it is estimated, nol ho ])uhli.shcd 
hetore 1933. The following pages however liavo been apiiroved hy the 
Census Commissioner, ami liave lieen written witli reh'rence to the draft 
of the first Chaiiter of Vol. 1 of his report. Aetiml extract- tnmi this draft 
are indu-ated liy quotation man - 
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of communication with the outside world, and also the means where¬ 
by she was subjected to wave after wave of invasion by the nomadic 
peoples from the ylatemix of Central Asia. From the handle of the 
JcuJcri, at the Eastern end of the Himalayas, another subsidiary range 
stretches Southwards, separating Assam and Bengal from Burma. 
The last Province, in its turn, is separated from China, Annam, 
and Siam, by a further range of unfrequented jungly mountains 
along which its outer frontier runs. 

The mountainous land barrier formed l)y the Himalayan range 
and its subsidiaries is one of the three geomorphic units into which 
Nature has subdivided the Indian sub-continent. The second 
the great Indo-Gangetic plain, which stretches uninterruptedly 
from Baluchistan to the borders of Burma, and is the richest and 
most populous portion of the country. Three great river systems 
water it, two of which, those of the Indus and Brahmaputra, 
originate in the great Central Asian plateau behind the Himalayas, 
whilst the third collects most of the drainage of their Southern 
slopes. The larger part of this immense plain is alluvial, and 
until comparatively recently, in the geological sense, is believed 
to liave been a sea of (considerable deptii, which was filled by 
detritus washed down from the North after tbe Himalayas wcie 
formed in Miocene times. 

The third geomorphic unit is the truly peninsular portion of 
India, consisting of an extensive and geologically very ancient 
triangular table-land tapering Southwards, at an average elevation 
of about 2,000 feet. The junction of this triangle with the Indo- 
Gangetic plain in the North is distinguished by a confused range 
of mountains which once formed a substantial obstacle to commu- 
iii(.‘.aiioiis between the peoples of Northern and Southern India. At 
its Eastern side the plateau descends to tlie Bay of Bengal in a 
fiories of irregular spurs and ridges known as the havstern Gliats. 
On the other side, the Western Ghats,—an abrupt mountain range 
rising here and there to as much as 8,000 feet—stands like a wall 
above a narrow strip of flat coastal land facing the Arabian Sea. 

Considerable climatic diversity is already suggested by these 
elementary geographical facts. But the mere structure of the 
land is far from explaining the extreme variations which do in fact 
exist. There is for instance the question of latitude. From South 
to North, India extends through 29 degrees,—that is to say from 
typically tropical regions to far within the temperate zone. Cape 
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Comorin, the apex of the peninsular triang'le, is only 8 degrees 
North of the Equator, and thus stands at about the same latitude 
as the African Gold Coast, while the extreme Northern tongue of 
the Frontier Province, up against the Pamirs, is further North 
than Cadiz, in Spain. Distance from the sea is another factor. 
The climate of most of the peninsular portion of India is typically 
oceanic,—the changes of temperature between day and night, 
and between season and season, being therefore comparatively small, 
—whilst the Indo-Gangetic plain, and the immense arch of moun¬ 
tainous land enclosing it, is subject during the greater part of the 
year to equally typical continental conditions, resulting in a dry 
atmosphere and sharp variations of temperature. Thus in Tanu- 
ary the average thermometer-reading in the j)lains of the Punjab 
is about F. lower than in the Soutliern ])art of the penin¬ 
sula, and frosts at night are frequent, while during May and 
June, in the neighbouring region of Sind, shade temperatures as 
high as 125^ F. occur, which is a figure never approached in 
tropical India. Yet another factor is rainfall. E^iropean readers, 
liaving heard that the South-West monsoon, vhieli extends over 
India about midsummer, is in comparison with tlieir own rain¬ 
bearing winds so regular in its arrival and duration, are prone to 
assume that the amount of moisture it discharges over the country 
is uniformly distributed. Actually, this is very far from being 
the case. Not only are there, from year to year, very great local 
variations in the annual rainfall, but in addition, throughout the 
Northern part of the country, the humidity of the monsoon currents 
decreases progressively from West to East. Accordingly, while 
large tracts of Sind and Rajputana frequently get less than 5 
inches of rain a year, places in Assam are occasionally treated to 
well over 500. 

Thus although it is of simple outline, and subject practically 
throughout almost the whole of its immense area to the regular 
monsoon winds, India contains nearly every extreme of nature 
that the tropical and temperate zones between them can produce;— 
mountain ranges of unexampled height and grandeur; reeking delta 
swamps of fantastic size, clothed with rank vegetation and dis¬ 
sected by innumerable shifting creeks; vast tracts of pathless hill 
country and virgin jungle; great open plains, traversed by 
correspondingly great rivers, where the eye ranges unimpeded 
round the level circle of the horizon, over a landscape which may be 
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all green luxuriance iind fertility, or as sterile as tlie sandy wastes 
of Arabia; temperate regions where terraced hillsides yield reluctant 
harvests of wheat and other Northern crops; regions of stone and 
cactus, where the heat is the heat ot a furnace, but intermittent; 
regions of perpetual steamy waimth, wlitre rice and cotton, jute and 
coffee and palms, grow with trojiical exuberance on soils of excep¬ 
tional fertility. And presiding over the whole ot this variegated 
sc(me, and profoundly affecting it, is the tieriT Indian sun, which 
only relaxes its oppressive rule where the far Northern frontiers rise 
to meet the lasting snows. 

That this ])hysi(igraphical multifoiinity should be reflected to 
some degree in the inhabitants of so large a tract of land is to be 
expected, but not, a priori, that the range ot racial, cultural, reli¬ 
gious and linguistic differences should be substantially greater than 
it is, for example, in Western Europe. A"et this is so, despite 
Europe’s geographical intricacy,—its numerous islands, complicated 
little mountain ranges, and contorted coast-line,—wliich makes it 
aj)penr in the map a far less coherent unit than India. The ex- 
])lnnation is to be souglit partly in the series of invasions which 
Imlia has undergone from ]>eoples (d' very ^i\ried types sinee tlie 
dawn of histoiy, and partly in the peculiar social institutions which 
c(‘rtnin of her invaders have built up. 

The original in-hahitauts ot the (‘oiiidrv, it would seem, were 
probably of Negrito type, akin to the existing aborigines of the 
Andaman Islands and certain jungle tribes of Malay. But few 
tiaces of them now remain in India itself. At a very early date 
they appear to have ]>(‘en overwhelmed by races who may be 
described as proto-Australoid. There is reason to suppose that 
these peo])le adaially stabilized tbeir racial characteristics iu this 
country, l)ut later invasions have h»-en s<» iiutjhuous and dlvei>e 
that it not possible to sjieak with a^siirancf' on (be ])oint; their 
pmest suTAuviiig des(‘(*mhmt^ nowadays are ])7()ba])ly the Veddas 
ot Ceylon. Or these later inva'^ioiis,—it we exclude tliosc of the 
Moil ami Mongolian rac^^s wlio have left theii' mark on the peoples 
of North-Ea'^fern, Northern, and Fjiper Central India,—praeticalh" 
all appear to have come from the direction of the ])resent Afghan 
Frontier. The reasons for this, wliTrdi are ])urely geographical, 
haA’o already been indi{‘at<*d in this Chapter, and were discussed 
iu detail in Cha]>1er 1. The first immigrants after the proto- 
Australoid'< are believed to have been the pe(>}tles of Mediterranean 
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type who imported the IJravidiaii languages, and introduced the 
beginnings of culture, art, and crafts. Subsequent invasions have 
tended to press these ])eoples into the Southern portion of the 
country. The next inunigiants, it would appear, were those wlio 
brought with them a knowledge of the city life of Mesopotamia 
or Asia Minor, and established the elaborate civilization whose 
remains have recently been discovered in parts of Sind and 
Eajputana. How remarkable and extensive this culture was we 
shall see in Chapter VIII; but during the second millenium 
B.C., it was oveiflnowj] by tlie invading Aryan wariiors whose 
use of horses, and of iron weapons in warfare, enabled them to 
destroy the cities of the North-West and establish themselves 
as a powerful aristocracy. After them at varying intervals of 
time, there followed the numerous other conquering races whose 
deeds are (dironicled in history;—Greeks and Bactrians under 
Alexander and his followeis in the drd and Lhid centuries B.th, 
Scythians and Yueh-chi shortly before the beginning of tlie 
Christian era, Huns in the oth and (>th centuries A.])., tlie immense 
hordes of Semitic and other peoples of the Muslim faith wlio 
streamed in during the 10th, llth, and 12t]i cenlurjes A.])., and 
finally the Moghuls in late medieval times. In addition, apart 
fron) the fact that the Europeans who have entered India during 
the last 400 years have to some extent intermingled with the 
original population, a considerable proportion of the inliahitaiits 
of the West coast owe their culture if not their blood to other 
j)eoples, of non-Euro})ean origin, who have come to llie country by 
sea. This is true, for example, of the original “ Syrian Ihris- 
tians, of the Moplahs, of the IBack and White Jews, and to some 
extent of the Barsis; and many small communities along tlie coastal 
districts of the Bombay and Madras Bresidenoies are probably the 
direct deseendents of the Arabian and African pirates who ravaged 
tliese shores over a period of several centuries before the airi\al 
of the Bortuguese. 

Thus as compared with AVesterii Euiope,—where the majority 
of the inhabitants are of the Christian faith and of two or three 
stocks only, fairly uniformly fused into a connnou tyjie, India, 
vitb her multiplicity of peoples and beliefs, is a land of extraordi¬ 
nary diversity. And such natural fusion, both racial and cultural, 
as might have been expected to occur, even amongst peoples so 
various in origin, during the time at tlieir disposal, has been to a 
large extent frustrated by a combination of peculiar social and reli- 
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prions institutions, of wliicli, of conrso, the casie system is the most 
important. Any haphazard rollec-tion of Indians p^roiiped together 
for Census puiposes will therefore contain a (quantity of widely 
dilferent types, whose respective numerical representation will 
change in aci.ordance with tlie locality that is selected; and the 
variations which will he found in culture and method of life are 
at least as remarkable of those in physique,—ranging as they do 
from people whose intelligence and traditions are of the highest 
qualitv to others such as the Kadars and TJralis of Southern India, 
who are still primitive savages, and exist by hunting and collecting 
forest produce witlioiit even having learnt the arts of agriculture. 
Yet another cause of diversity is language. Until comparatively 
lately it was not generally understood that the tongues in use 
throughout India are not only more numerous than those of 
Uurope, but are much more varied in etymological structure: but 
the researches of Sir (leorge Grierson and his followers have 
demonstrated that the linguistic problem in India consists of much 
more than a nieii* distinction bet.w(‘en the majoi' vernaciilars (d the 
more populous regions such as Telugu and Tamil in Madras, or 
Marathi and Gujarati in Bombay. The total number of living 
Indian vernacailars was shown by the Census of 1921* to amount 
to 222, and their ditferences in origin and construction are sucli that 
no less than live fundamentally different root tong-iies are represented 
among them. The majority of these vernaculars are of course 
restricted in use to small numbers of people; but the number of 
well-developed languages which are widely (unployed, and may he 
considered to be the true counterparts of the great languages of 
Europe, such as Englisli, French, German, or Italian, is neverthe¬ 
less large. There are at least 20 distimd tongues in use through¬ 
out the country each of which is spoken by over a million people; 
and twelve of them,—namely Hindustani, Bengali, Telugu, 
Marathi, Tamil, Punjabi, Rajasthani, Fanarese, Oriya, Gujarati, 
Burmese, and Malavalam,—are each used by more than seven 
million people. 

Having indicated some of the basic facts with which an Indian 
Census is concerned, we are in a position to consider the 1931 returns 


* Unfortunately, at the moment of writing, complete returns for lan¬ 
guage from the 1931 (lensus had not been received, and the 1921 figures must 
suffice to illustrate our point. But obviously no radical difference between 
the 1931 and 1921 figures is to be anticipated. 
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and their implications in detail. The area covered by the sixth 
general Census was practically identical with that covered by the 
fifth, in 1921, and comprised “ the whole Empire of India, with 
Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and 
the Maldives), as well as Aden Sokotra and the Kuria Muria 
islands however were not visited. This total area amounted to 
about 1,800,000 square miles, and its population was returned as 
308,000,000 as against 319,000,000 in 1921. The density of popu¬ 
lation for the whole area worked out at 196 persons per square mile, 
as against 177 ten years previously. This figure however is not of 
muf;h significance iii itself, since “ density is a very variable fac¬ 
tor, appearing at its lowest as 6*5 persons per square mile in 
Baluchistan and at its highest at about 4,000 per square mile in 
the most thickly populated of the rural parts of the South West 
coast : the general density of the wliole of Cochin State including 
botli the thickly populated coastlands and the almost uninhabited 
highlands ”, amounts to as much as 814*2 per square mile, frene- 
rally s])eaking, variations in density are found to correspond pretty 
closely to variations in rainfall. In the most thickly populated 
areas, namely Cochin, Eastern Bengal, the Ni)rth-East corner of 
the Enited Provinces, and Bihar, the average rainfall is heavier 
than in any other parts of India except Assam and Burma; and in 
Assam, large tiacts of hills and forests reduce the population in 
proportion to the area, while in Burma not only are there also 
iiumeious ini iiihaliitable regions, but a good deal of room exists for 
fartlic]' settlement. 

Idle increase recorded during the j)eriod under review was pro¬ 
bably the most substantial real dt'ceiiiiial increase that India lias 
ever experienced. An advance of 11 })er cent, in ten years is in 
itself startling enough, but it beconjes vastly more so when it re¬ 
presents an addition of 34,000,000 persons to the country’s popu¬ 
lation—that is to say of only 6,000,000 less than the total existing 
population of France, and of considerably more than the popula¬ 
tions of such countries as Spain, Poland, or Austria. A few 
com})arisoiis may enable the reader to appreciate this fully. As 
against India’s 353,000,000 inhabitants, the Enited States is 
believed, according to recent calculations, to contain 125,000,000 
people, Biissia 147,000,000, China—on the basis of Professor 
Willcox’ recent estimate—342,000,000, and the whole of Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, about 375,000,000. If it is correct that the 
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total population of the worhl amounts to 1,849,500,000, as recent 
computations indicate, then that of India now represents little less 
than one-fifth of it. As regards the rate of increase, as contrasted 
with its magnitude, comparisons are more difficult to make, since 
corresponding figures for <he larger geograpliical units of the earth’s 
surface aie not readily available. In Western Europe the rate of 
increase is now small, that of Sweden, for instance,—a country 
whose vital statistics were comparutivelv uuatfei-ted by tlie conse- 
(tuences of the European War,—having amounted during the 
decade 19t?0-d0 to but a fraction over tS per cent,, as against India’s 
11 per cent. It shoidd however lie home in mind that in other 
parts of the world ,—Eastern Europe for example,—tlie increases 
are generally considerably laiger, ami amongst Oriental coiintiies 
figures such as that now registered in India liave in recent years 
l)een by no means exceptional. Th(‘ <'orresp()ndirig ])prcenlage for 
the outer islands of the Dutch East Indies, for instance, amounts 
to no less than 2G, while that of Java is 20 and that of Eeylon 18. 

Turning now trom foreign comparisons to a more detailed 
consideratic)U of the Indian figures themse]vo^, we find, among the 
more striking facts ol the llKll Census, tliat th(‘ ]) 0 ])ul at ion of the 
Indian States has been growing more rapidly tlian that of British 
India. In 1921, the populati<»ii ot tin* toinnu’ w.is 71,9'{9,IS7 and in 
1931 it was 81,237,504, the (-orresponding figuies for British India 
being 247,003,293 and 271,749,312; while, therefore, the increase 
in British India has been at the rate of 10 02 per cent., that in the 
States has amounted to 12-9 ]»er cent. Since the average density 
of population has hitheito been markedly less in the States,—the 
figure being 101 pers4)ns per square mile in 1921 .and 114 in 1931, 
as against corresponding totals of 220 and 248 in British India,— 
this development might he held to indicate that the capacity of the 
latter to Tuaiiitain a larger population is becoming exhausted, and 
that pressure on the margin of sulisistem^e,—or at any rate on that 
of cultivation,—is now very acute. Within certain limits, which 
will subsequently be described, thi.s interpretation may be justified. 
But it should be observed that in Travanc.'ore, where there was an 
increase of no less than 27-2 per cent, in the population, the density 
was already quite exceptionally high, whilst the increase in Bika¬ 
ner, wEich was the greatest of all,—namely 42 per cent.,—has 
been due chiefly to a raf)id extension of irrigation and a consequent 
influx of new cultivators from outside the State boundaries. 
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Again, the increase of 15-8 per cent, in Hyderabad is perhaps 
attributable to greater efficiency in the actual technique of census- 
taking, and cannot therefore be adduced in support of the conclu¬ 
sion suggested. 

In the ordinary course of events, the greatest increase in 
population might naturally be expected to occur in areas such as 
Burma, where the rainfall is above the mean and the density of 
the population below it In most regions of this nature, pro¬ 
portionate increases have occurred. In Burma itself, for example, 
the increase amounted to 11 per cent.,—and in Assam, and Ganjam 
(Madras), where conditions, in this particular respect, are not 
dissimilar, there were increases of 13 and 11*3 per cent, respectively. 
Moveover in several tracts where precipitation and density were 
already evenly balanced, that is to say where the actual rainfall 
was considered barely ade(juate to support the former population,— 
as for example in the Southern Punjab, Eastern Hajputana, the 
Fnited Provinces, and Central India generally,—improvements in 
iiTigation have reduced the likelihood of crops being totally lost 
owing to drought, and, if scarcity or famine do occur, their effects 
are now less severe than they used to be, owing to better commu¬ 
nications. In these regions, therefore, the population can expand 
closer to the margin of subsistence without noticeably ill effects, 
and in most of them has done so. In the Punjab, for instance, in¬ 
creases of 40 and 32 per cent, respectively were recorded in Mont¬ 
gomery and Multan Districts. There was an increase of 20 per 
cent, in Bahawalpur State. Sailana and Rutlam vStates in Central 
India recorded im'reases of 30 and 25 per cent. And in the Jhansi 
and Agra Districts of the United Provinces there were increases of 
14 and 13 per cent. Again, although it is true that the increase in 
certain very densely populated areas, such as Cochin and Travancore, 
has actually been greater than in some regions of sparse population 
such as Baluchistan or Jaisalmer State,* this does not appear so sur¬ 
prising when the figures are examined in greater detail. In 
Tiavancore, for example, it is not in the most but in the least 
populous and fertile areas that the increase has been greatest. This 
State consists of three distinct regions,—the lowlands, the midlands, 

* In Cochin and Travancore the densities were 814 and 668, and the 
percentage increases 23T and 27*2 respectively; while Baluchistan and 
Jaisalmer, with densities of 6*5 and 5, recorded percentage increases of 
only 8-6 and 12*7. 
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and the highlands, the fertility of whose soils varies in that order, 
those of the highlands being naturally the poorest. Now while, in 
1921, in the first, second, and third of these regions, the density of 
population per square mile was 1,40‘h 700, and 08 persons res])ee- 
tively, in 1931 it had risen to 1,743, 892, and 82, the increases being 
24*3, 27, and 54’7 per cent. resp(?ctively. Similar tendencies can 
be traced in other jiarN of the country also. In Bengal, for ex¬ 
ample, the total increasi' for the Brovime amounted to 7-30 per 
<?ent., and the iii(*i'(*as(* in ihe Chittagong hill tiacts to 23*00 ])(‘r 
cent. Similarly, in the Madras Presidency, an increase of no loss 
than 33*8 per cent, was recorded in the Nilgiii hilL-. as against an 
increase of ll'O ])er cent, for the area a< a whole. Where, there¬ 
fore the population is already dense, there is,—as (;ommonsense 
would indeed lead one to suppose,—a distinct tendency for it to 
spread to the less profitable land. 

As has already been indi(;ated, in respect of Bikaner State, tlie 
larger part of “ the increase of population has been dependent in 
some cases on migration; while, on the other hand, the apparent 
increase may have depended on the failure to migrate. Thus the 
increase of 3') per cent, in Ahmednagar District, a rather hari’en 
upland in the De(;caTi wliich suffers from recurring famines, is 
^ue not so much to a series of good yt'or-. or rm e.vtension of culti¬ 
vation, as to trade depression, which resulted in numbers of the 
population staying at home instead of migrating to the poids of 
Bombay and elsewhere where in normal years tluy are employed.’’ 
Doubtless the relative decrease in Bombay itself is in part at least 
related to the increase in Ahmednagar and similar jjlaces. 

Probably the most important result of the Tndian Censuses is 
the information they yield (‘oncerning the birth rate and the death 
rate, and the relation between them. As legards the birth rate, 
a minor hut remarkable feature of the 1931 returns, which we 
should deal with before approaching the main point we wish to 
make, is the light they throw on the curious dlft'ereiices ihat exist 
between the fecundity of various castes and sections of the commu¬ 
nity. How far these difiereuces should ho attributed to the effects 
of environment, or of inherited racial traits, or of certain social 
customs, it is as a rule difficult to say. Perha])s the most inter¬ 
esting of them is that between the avei'age birth-rate of the Hindus 
and of the ])opnlation as a whole,—the former being the lower. 
The gap is indeed far less tbnn several others Avhic'h this and pi(*- 
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vioiis Censuses have revealed, hut it is quite noticeable, and the 
fact that the Hindus constitute substanlially th(’. lavfjost part of 
the population renders it particularly important. No doubt it is 
partly explained by the Hindu practice of discouraging the re¬ 
marriage of widows, since as a result of this a considerable num¬ 
ber of Hindu women are forced to remain unproductive during a 
large part of the (diild-bearing age; in addition, child-marriage is 
more cusioinary among the Hindus than among othei- sections of 
the community, and is certainly r(‘sponsible for a good deal of 
abortion and sterility. Jlut the outstanding point to be empha¬ 
sized with regard to the Indian birth rate is, of course, not the 
varying* piolincacy of different sections of tlie community, but the 
extraordinarily high level of the rate as a Avhole. For example as 
against rates of 301, lO'O, 17*9, 17-7, H)‘3, and 15*2, which were 
lecorded in H)29 in tht* .Vrgeutine, New Zealand, Germany, France, 
Fngland and Wales, and Sweden, the rate in British India during 
the sanH‘ year Ava> 35'5. Amongst several factors which can be 
adduced in explanation of this,—other than the obvious one of a 
relatively low standard of l!^ing,— the mo^t imiKutant the 
Indian })ra(tice with regard to marriage; for not only is the 
married state generally considered essential rather than 
optional, but it is entered into, if not during childhood, at any 
rate very shortly after puberty ,—** the Parsis being perhaps the 
only community in which late marriages and small families are the 
rule rather than the exception ’h In conse(juen(‘e, if we ext lude 
widows, })ractically every individual member of India’s enormous 
popidatioii is in a position to propagate tliroiigliout the whole 
period of life during which he or she is physically capable of doing 
so. 

This brings us to the point at which it is necessary to consider 
the death-rate; for it is obvious that the customs we have described, 
if theii natural consequences were not counterbalanced by a high 
Tate of mortality, would have caused au increase in population 
beside which the astonishing rise which has in fact occurred would 
appear insignificant. AVhen, however, we take as examples the 
same six countries as we did in respect of the birth rate, namely 
France, the Argentine, England and Wales, Germany, Sweden, 
and New Zealand, we find that whereas their respective death 
rates in 1929 were 180, 13*6, 13*4, 12*6, 12*2, and 8-8, the 
corresponding figure for British India was 25-9. The causes tor 
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this astonishingly high rate are partly climatic and partly social. 
Among the former, the chief is the prevalence of a variety of seri¬ 
ous diseases, whose nature and incidence will he discussed a few 
pages hence, and again in further detail in Chapter VII. Among 
the causes that may be classified as social, the most conspicuous are 
the variety of grossly unhygienic habits and practices that result 
from the poverty, ignorance, and superstition of the majority of 
the population, and the existence of certain peculiar customs such 
as the marriage of children and the segregation of women in 
yurdah. The evils of child marriage have been referred to in 
previous issues of these Itepoits and need not be emphasized liere. 
As regards purdtdi, its ill-eiVeets are numerous, and ])articularly so 
among the poorer classes of Muslims, who appear to be more 
ligid on its observance than the corresponding class of Hindus. 
Tliis effect is paitieularly noticeable in crowded ur)>an areas, in 
which the space available to a woman in yvrda}) and poor cir¬ 
cumstances is so small as to seriously affect her health 'h 

But despite the tendeiuw of all these factors,—and of others 
which would have been enumerated l)ut for the limitations of 
space,—to reduce the number of the inhabitants, they have proved 
even less effective than befoie in counteibalancing the effects of 
India’s exceptionally high birtli-rate. In many respects the decade 
prior to 1931 “ was exceptionally favourable for an increase in 

population. It is true that the influenza epidemic at the end of 
the previous decade is believed to have fallen most seriously on 
the most productive ages and should fherefore liave had a much 
more lasting effecd than famine, which takes the oldest and 
youngest first On the other hand, however, no epidemics 
greater tlian those with wliieh tlie country has always been afflicted 
occurred during the decade, and the extension of medical facili¬ 
ties undoubtedlv caused a slight hut definite improvement in 
public health; in particular, the mortality from diseases such as 
cholera and Icala-azar has now boon substantially reduced owing 
to the discovery of new methods of prevention or treatment, 
which we shall desciibe in Chapter VII. The period too, was 
a prosperous one in the matter of crops, the general economic 
depression which has supervened having been little apparent out¬ 
side one or two restricted areas until 1931 itself ... As regards 
scarcity, improvements in communications and consequently in 
the ease of distribution nowadays prevent anything like the 
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famine mortality of a century ago As a result of all this, India 
is now, as we have indicated, confronted with the fact that her 
population has increased by 34,000,000 in the last ten years, and 
is now larger than that of any other country in the world. 

Obviously, so enormous an increase in an already vast popu¬ 
lation has some very unpleasant implications. We cannot 
pretend, in a volume of this kind, to discuss these exhaustively, 
but a few general reflections are permissible. “ Recent writers on 
the population question in India, e.g.y Wattal and Banadive, have 
direcded attention primarily to the question of iood production. 
Their argument is that the population of India is already living 
permanently on the verge of scarcity, and any increase is bound 
to result in an insufticieiicy of the food supply. Recent experi¬ 
ence, however, throws doubt on this theory. The general slump in 
the price of food, and the difficuliy found by cultivators in selling 
their produce, suggest that the danger of a shortage of the food 
supply is not the most serious aspect (d the (question ... It 
would seem that the point lias not yet been reached at which the 
ability of the country to feed its occupants is seriously taxed.” 
Possibly the workings of the law of diminishing returns may bring 
us to tliis point sooner than we have reason at present to expect; 
and the fact must in any case he borne in mind that the maxi¬ 
mum population possible is very far from identical with the 
maximum j)opulatioii de^^irable ”, since an increase up to the 
absolute margiTi of subsistence in India would have a deplorable 
effect on a standard of living which is already shockingly low. 

But in essence the problem raised by the 1931 returns appears 
to be not so much one of food-supply as of employment. “ The 
ability of agriculture to [irovide an occupation is necessarily 
limited. In Europe, it has been estimated that the maximum 
population which can be sujiported by agricultural occupations is 
250 persons to the square mile, while an estimate of somewhat 
higher density has been made in the IT.S.A., and the island ol 
Porto Rico in the West Indies has an agricultural population 
of nearly 400 to the square mile. The number is, as we have seen, 
very much greater than this in many parts of India, and a rural 
population which attains the extraordinary density mentioned in 
respect of parts of Cochin State shows the extent to which 
fertile land extensively cultivated, together with fish-yielding 
waters, can sustain a population whose material wants are reduced 
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to the minimum by the natural environment of a tropical climate.” 
This is of course an extreme case, but it is certainly possible for 
the average density of the agricultural population in India to be 
very much greater than in Europe, owing to the greater producti¬ 
vity of the land and the less rigorous climate. The real difficulty 
which is already encountered here, and which is likely to become 
increasingly acute, arises when the number of individuals working 
on the soil passes its natural economic maximum. Such a maxi¬ 
mum must exist for eveiy area of ground, though it will, of course, 
vary greatly according to local (‘onditions. When it is passed, 
one of two things must occur,—eitlier the area is excessively sub¬ 
divided, and its productivity conse<|uently reduced, or else there 
is brought into existence a lai'ge “ floating population which is not 
engaged in agriculture and which has nothing to exchange with 
the producers for the for)d it requires. The employment of this 
surplus in industrial activities would, of course, meet the difficulty 
for a time ” if the industries existed; but even so it should be borne 
in mind that to defl(‘ct the superfluous tuiltivators into industrial 
pursuits would only constitute a ])ermanent cure if their number 
remained below the saturation point of the industrial demand. As 
soon as it ceased to be so, the Tinemployment fig-ures would in¬ 
evitably rise, “ as in the Fnited Kingdom—where the increase 
in population during the last decade is approximately equivalent 
to the numbe?- of unemployed in 19dl In sinli circumstaiu'es 
the fact that the food-supply is adequate, or even excessive, does 
nothing to restore the situation to normal. In India, therefore, 
where industries are as yet comparatively undeveloped, the pro¬ 
blem revealed by the last Census would appear to arise “ less from 
the increase in the total population than from the increase in that 
part of it,—by far the largest,—which is occupied in agriculture 
and its allied pursuits It may be remarked, moreover, that the 
problem is rendered more difficult by the poverty of the cultivators, 
w’ho, as we shall explain a few pages hence, generally have not 
the capital necessary either for extending cultivation beyond its 
present limits, or for procuiing improved appliances,—particular!}^ 
in those parts where agriculture is rendered a speculative under¬ 
taking bv a scanty and variable rainfall. 

“ It appears to be the general opinion of Indian economists 
who discuss the population jmffilem of this country that the only 
practical method of limiting the population is by the introduction 
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of artificial methods of liirih control.” But how this practice can 
become widely establislied in a country wJicre the propagation of 
male offspring is considered a religious duty, and barrenness a 
retribution for crimes committed in a foiiner incarnation, it is 
difficult to see. In India, as elsewliere, tlicre has indeed recently 
been a marked increase in the demand, among certain classes, for 
scientific knowledge on the subject, and the movement appears to 
1)0 distinctly “ less hainpeied by misplaced prudery than in some 
countries which claim to he more civilizcnl. Not only is artificial 
control advocated by a number of medical writers, hut Indians can 
now boast of a Neo-Malthusian League with two Maharajas, three 
High Court Judges and four or five men very prominent in public 
life as its sponsors ”. But sucli interest as is (lis})layed in these 
matters is inevitably confin(‘d almost entirely to the educated 
classes, and the praidical effects on a [)opulation of d53,000,000 of 
whatever artificial restriction is actually practised must be almost 
nil. Meanwhile, until the use of this jnethod becomes so extensive 
as to yield appreciable results, little can be done. Some authorities 
have been forced to the (onclusion that the only alternative means 
(d checking the present late of increase would be by relaxing the 
efforts to reduce the intant mortality rate; and despite the extraor¬ 
dinarily beneficent work which is performed in the child-welfare 
and maternity centres,—which wdll be described in Chapter VII,— 
tlie purely scientific arguments which can be adduced in support of 
this view are substantial. At any rate there seems to be a good 
deal to be said in favour of arranging that in maternity clinics, 
and during the course of Baby Weeks ”, instructions in birth 
control should be provided. ” A move in this direction has already 
been made by the Government of Mysore State, which in 1930 
sanctioned the establishment of birth control clinics in the four 
principal hospitals of the State,” 

Apart from artificial restriction of this kind, there is, theoreti¬ 
cally, one other way in which an excessive increase in population 
can be prevented. It has been clearly demonstrated in Europe 
that a rise in the standard of living is normally accompanied by a 
fall in the birth-rate, and tlie same princij)le no doubt operates in 
this country.” Nevertheless it is important to realize that, to have 
this effect, the rise in the standard must be substantial. A mere 
increase in the food supply, among tlie poverty-stricken masses who 
constitute the vast majority of the Indian population, might easily 
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Have a contrary result, by encouraging tbein to breed right up to, 
instead of to some degree short of, the subsistence level. In 
order that a higher standard of living may affect the rate of repro¬ 
duction it is apparent that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, but also a psychological appreciation of a higher 
probability of survival.But this latter factor could scarcely 
operate in India under existing conditions. 

But the number of interesting reflections suggested by the latest 
Census returns is almost limitless, and the space at our disposal, 
owing to the claims made upon it bj^ matters of immediate adminis¬ 
trative importance, is very small. Next year we hope to have 
opportunity for considering some further aspects of the 1931 
figures. We must now direct our attention to the subject which 
will hold it throughout the larger part of this Chapter,—namely 
Agriculture. As we have already indicated, the great majority of 
the inhabitants of India are engaged in agricultural pursuits, but 
readers in Great Britain sometimes fail to appreciate how radically 
the functional distribution of the population here differs from that 
in their own and similar (countries. A few figures will assist. 
Throughout the Indian sub-continent there aie 35 towns which 
contain 100,000 ])er8ons or more, and their combined ])opulation 
amounts to about 8^- millions ;* a further 54 towns hold between 
50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants each, and account between them for 
an additional million people. But even if we class as towns 
every aggregation of dw^ellings that contains over 4,000 inhabitants, 
the number of townspeople in India cannot by any ingenuity of 
calculation be computed at more than 33 millions. Almost 90 per 
cent, of the total population, therefore, is purely rural, whereas the 
corresponding figure for a country such as England does not exceed 
21 per cent. Moreover, despite the fact that a contrary result was 
anticipated by some statistical authorities, such of the 1931 Census 
returns as have been worked out in this connection actually indicate 
that the proportion of the population classed as rural is increasing 
relative to that classed as urban. Thus the problems of rural India, 
despite the comparatively small amount of popular attention which 

* These and the subsequent figures are derived from the 1921 Census, 
since full particulars regarding the distribution of rural and urban popu¬ 
lation in 1931 are not available. It is however known that the number of 
towns containing 100,000 people of more has now risen from 35 to 37, and 
their combined population from 8i to 10 millions. 
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they receive, both in this country and abroad, are really vastly 
more important tlian the more ol>vious problems of the towns. 

Let us make a brief attempt to visualise the environment in 
which the f^reat majority of the country’s inhabitants lead their 
lives. The villages of India number at least 500,000, which are 
usually mere clusters of tiny mud huts, microscopic in scale when 
compared with the immense background of jilaiii or forest or 
mountain against which they are set. Even now, despite the 
remarkable improvements in commnnications which have taken 
place, only a small proportion of tliese villages have either rail¬ 
ways or metalled roads within several miles of them, and the 
rest must be approached by rough cart-tracks or winding pathways 
between the fields, of which the former alone can afford passage 
to bullock-wagons and such other wliecled traffic as there may 
be, during the season when floods do not interrupt them. Thus 
many millions of Indian villagers ere according to Western 
standards extremely isolated and remofe from the events of the 
world at large. Those that happen to be situated within a few 
miles of towns, or railways or cood roads, are in a position to widen 
their outlook and accpiaint themsedves with largcu’ happenings than 
those whicli village society provides, and (‘an also marked their 
surplus jiroduce for consumption either in urban India or abi'oad; 
but the others ai'c .still to a great extent self-sufficing, both econo¬ 
mically and culturally. Occasional wandering men and pedlars of 
course pass tlirough Uiem, bringing stoiies of the outer noild, but 
as to most ot tlie.sc villagers a journey evem to the nearest town is a 
serious adveuiiure only to be undei taken after i/iin h tboug-bt and 
preparation, the inteijeretatiou wliicdi ln‘ ]>iits upon sucdi casual 
and liigbly-eoloured tales as reach bis ears is as a rule peculiar. 
Thus throughout the greater pa it of the eountry the tvjncal self- 
contained Indian village community, which has been maintained 
unmodified for centuries, still exists,—an interesting and surpris¬ 
ingly intricate social organism, in many ways resembling the 
characteristic rural unit of which we read in histories of mediaeval 
Europe, and containing its landholders and tenants and agricultural 
labourers, its priest and its religious mendicant, ils money-lender, 
and a whole order of artisans,—the carpenter, the blacksmith, and 
the weaver, the potter and the oil-presser,—eaidi with his clearly 
prescribed functions hallowed by centuries of tradition. 

Probably the most striking characteristics of the inhabitants 
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of these villages is their poverty. But to interpret this, for the 
European reader, in readily comprehensible terms, is no easy 
matter, not only because of the variety of conditions that are found 
throughout the Indian sub-continent, but also because the implica¬ 
tions of poverty here and in Europe are in many respects different. 
In Western countries destitution in its worst form is found in the 
industrial towns, where the effects of hunger or malnutrition are 
aggravated by cold and damp, and frequently also by a belief on 
the part of the slum population that their plight is due to social 
injustice. In India, on the other hand, since industrialization has 
not yet proceeded far, the vast majority of the poor are to be found 
in the villages, where their lot is rendered relatively easier than it 
would be in Europe, or at any rate their needs smaller, by the 
warmth of the climate. Moreover owing to the greater rigidity of 
Indian social institutions the psychological consetpiences of poverty 
are on the whole less painful than in the West, since those afflicted 
with it have scarcely begun to consider the possibility of bettering 
their condition. At the same time there is no question that the 
material condition of the Indian masses is deplorable. Attempts 
have on occasions been made to interpret their circumstances in 
terms of income. But to estimate the true economic position of the 
average individual in a country which is passing by unequal tran¬ 
sition from a natural to a monetarv economy is a task' of considtoahle 
difficulty. Towards the close of the last century it was calculated 
that the minimum average income for all India was about Its. 30 
per head per annum, and this figure is still occasionally quoted 
in the Press and elsewhere as affording some guide to the average 
income to-day; but there is reason for holding that during the 
decade prior to the end of the year 1929, at any rate, it no longer 
possessed any general applicability. In Madras, for example, the 
Statistical Branch of the Department of Agriculture published not 
long ago a careful calculation of the average annual income earned 
per head by agriculturists throughout the Presidency, which 
amounted to a little over Rs. 100 for 42-3 million persons; and 
investigations undertaken in Bombay yielded results not dissimi¬ 
lar,—the net capita annual income working out at about Its. 100 

for urban, and Bs. 85 for rural areas. The general conclusion 
suggested by a study of such estimates as are available,—and 
unfortunately up-to-date estimates which are also reliable scarcely 
exist,—is that there has been a gradual improvement in the financial 
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circumstances of tlie masses during the last few decades,—though 
this process has undoubtedly received a severe check, whose extent 
it is not at present possible to compute, by the catastrophic falls 
which have occurred during the last two years in the prices of 
agricultural produce. 

But whatever the validity of these estimates of income may he, 
the main fact to be emphasized is that the vast majority of the 
rural population of India lives per})etually on the very margin of 
subsistence. The condition of the agricultural labourers who do 
not liold land themselves, and whose wages are usually not paid 
in cash but in kind, is })robably the most unfortunate of all, and 
their totnl number throughout the country must amount to many 
millions, despite the fact lhat India is justly considered 1o be 
essentially a land of peasant holdings. Such of them as happen to 
live in the neighbourhood of towns can sometimes help themselves 
during the slack j)eriods in agricultural operations by labouring 
for town wages, but this resource, for the reasons we have already 
explained, is never open tn more than a small proportion of them. 
The landholders, even those who hold small fragmented plots, are 
generally held to be in a better {)osition than the labourers, because 
they, at least, have something on which they can raise credit; but 
this is often their undoing, for if they are not already encumbered 
by debts inherited from their fathers, their need for cash 
in times of stringency, or on the o(‘casion of religious or social 
festivals, puts them in the Imnds of the money-lender, and years 
may elapse before the loan can be repaid. However prudent and 
thrifty the Indian small-holder may be, he has as a rule the 
utmost difficulty in keeping out of debt, since the resources on 
which he can fall back are so meagre; and even at the best of 
times he has to wait several months for a return for his labour and 
expenditure. It should of course be borne in mind that in most 
agricultural countries farmers have recourse to banks, or other 
money-lending organizations, for credit to finance their cultivation, 
and that tlie proportion of men who can themselves provide the 
cash for raising their crops over a number of years is usually small. 
It might indeed be argued that it is economically undesirable that 
any farmer should own all his working capital. But among the 
rural population of India personal debts and loans for cultivation 
are inextricably mixed, and the arrangements for financing agricul¬ 
tural operations are very badly organized. Moreover, if the culti- 
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vator borrows from the raoiiey-lender instead of from some other 
source such as one of tlie co-operative banjos, the rate of interest 
charged him on his loan is often so high as to cripple his activitie'' 
for many years to come. ^Recently something has been done to 
relieve the smaller land-holders from the worst consequences by 
their constant indebtedness,—as we shall shortly see,—but the j)ro- 
cess is one of immense complexity, and cannot be expected to cause 
any rapid improvement. 

Perhaps equally serious in its efVects on the prosperity of the 
Indian peasant,—though this evil also has been mitigated to 
some extent,—is the fragmentation of holdings which is almost 
general throughout the country. Tliis, as we have seen, is caused 
partly by preswsure of population, and partly also by the operation 
of the indigenous laws of inheritance. In the South and East of 
India the average holding is about 5 acres, and elsewhere not more 
than half the holdings ex(‘eed even this small limit. There are 
innumerable cultivators whose total holdings amount to one acre or 
less, and even these tiny areas are often split np into a numlxu’ 
of disconnected fragments; not infrequently some of the com])onent 
parts are so small that the owner cannot cultivate them without 
tres])assing on his neighbour’s land. 

But indebtedness and fragmentation of lioldings aie essentially 
material proldems,—ultimately amenable, in s})itc of their com¬ 
plexity, to material remedies. Much more difficult, since the 
(Tovernineiit has fewer means of dealing with them, are the psycho¬ 
logical causes for the present state of the Indian masses. Generally 
sj)eaking it would be true to say that the wliole stiucture of 
traditional Indian society tends to discourage both the habit of 
mind and the method of life upon which the successful pursuit of 
economic prosperity depends, by implying that the production and 
accumulation of wealtli is not one of the necessary functions of 
mankind. It is of course true that the concentration u]K)n purely 
material standards of value, which is at present so characteristic 
of the Western peoples, causes profound uneasiness to the best 
intelligences among them; and on philosophical grounds it might 
be legitimate to urge tliat the powerful religions vsentimeiit which 
causes large numbers of Indians to regard their lives as unimportant 
items in the great fabric of past and future, whose only jxistifica- 
tion lies in the means they provide for advance towards spiritual 
perfection, embodies sometliing altogether nobler than the popular 
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ideals of the West. But obviously this attitude is a ^nave handicap 
to the countiy’s economic advancement. 

The consequences of this fundamentally uneconomic bias of 
Indian psychology are manifested in a variety of ways. Through¬ 
out the country manual labour still frequently implies a loss of 
dignity, and whole castes are thereby debarred from productive 
activities. The number of religious mendicants who subsist upon 
the charity of the poor is so great as to impose a burden which many 
countries iiKire wealthy tlian India would not dream of sustaining. 
And li)(^ jeijit family system, -whatcvei' its merits irom other ])oints 
ol view, iiiidouftledly discourages imlividual initiative and 
penalizes llie able and itidustrious tor the benefit of the idle. 
Moieover, tin social life of even the ])Oorest workers is elinraet(*rized 
by what from the (‘eoiiomift point of view can only he (lescT'i])ed as 
recklessness; pro])a])]y in no (*ountry in tlie world where the 
average production is so low, do the inhahitaiits exjmnd ‘m large 
a proportion of their resources upon socio-religious obligations such 
as festivals, marriages, and funerals. Further difficultios are 
raised by tlie fact that religious seutiiUvUit [u-events the production 
and use of valuable food. It has long }>een recognized that aS a 
result of the veneration of the cow. the econnieij' ])os>ibilil]es of 
cattle in India are not fully ex()loit<‘d. At the BuJigaloie meeting 
of the Board of Agi'iculture in 1924, it was estimated that out of 
the 14(1 million cattle then in British India, 1(1 million oxen and 
8-5 million cows w’ere, allowing for all deductions, entirely super¬ 
fluous; and the cost of maintaining them was believed to amount, 
at the least, to Its. ITb eroj*es annually, whieli is about four times 
more than the entire land revenue of British India.* The ])roblem 
was carefully investigated by the Itoyal Fummission on Agriculture 
which was a])pointeil in 192(1, and it was evident from the facts 
accumulated in the (V)mmissioii’s lvej)oit ihat the superfluity of 
useless or inetiieient cattle constitutes a vicious circle wherein the 
agricultural resoTiices of the country an' being gradually under¬ 
mined, since the prejudice against destroying such animals is 
leading to a progressive reduction in the economic utility of the 
bovine jiopulat ion as a whole. Again, the diet luescribed by 

* It should however be realized that even if the maintenance of super¬ 
fluous animals does cost Rs. 17G crores, this is a small sum compared with 
the total value of their produce, which will he discussed in a subsequent 
portion of this Chapter. 
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religious sentiment for large portions of the Indian people would 
be accounted in a Western country as definitely uneconomical. 
Milk and clarified butter are here considered to be among the bare 
necessities of life; but even a wealthy country does not produce its 
butter in the wasteful manner common in India. Considerable 
economic inconvenience also arises from the religious prejudice 
which still persists in many parts of the country against the use of 
animal manures, such as foudrette or bone-meal; whilst on the 
other hand the practice of burning cowdung as household fuel 
rather than allowing it to enrich the soil involves Indian agricul¬ 
ture in immense losses every year. Again, the fact that animal 
life is sanctified by religion handicaps the peasants in protecting 
their crops against such pests as monkeys, flying foxes, squirrels, 
jackals, porcupines, and rats; and the annual loss caused by the 
depredations of these creatures must amount to an enormous total. 

The widespread prejudice against the employment of female 
labour also has very serious economic consequences. It is of course 
a fact that in certain Provinces large numbers of Indian women do 
habitually work in the fields, and that where this is not the general 
practice the women of certain agricultural castes are permitted to do 
so within their own families; and it is also true that purdah is 
ceasing to be as rigidly enforced as it was. Nevertheless there 
remain vast tracts of rural India in which about half the population 
is tied to activities within the home and is not available even for 
the urgent operations of harvesting, upon which the prosperity of 
the whole neighbourliood throughout many months depends. Yet 
a further difficulty is raised by the fact that the traditional organi¬ 
zation underlying Indian village life prevents the cultivators from 
eking out their scanty resources by subsidiary occupations. Even 
in Europe or America the smallholders would be hard put to it if 
they did not devote a portion of their energies to industries such 
as poultry keeping, fruit growing and sericulture. But despite the 
fact that Indian cultivators are generally speaking obliged by 
climatic conditions to remain idle for more than one-third of the 
year, in many Provinces they have hardly begun to consider the 
possibility of engaging in industries accessory to agriculture. The 
gravity of this state of affairs has been clearly perceived of late; 
and many provincial Governments, as we shall see in Chapter IX, 
^re engaged in encouraging the development of cottage industries. 
The interest which the Congress has recenfly displayed in this 
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subject is also well known, owing chiefly to the endeavours of Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers to popularise hand spinning and hand 
weaving. It may be that their estimate of the benefits which this 
single group of activities would bring to rural India is exaggerated, 
fu] in stimulating subsidiary imlustries and tluis in ])rc)viding cash 
ful in stimulating subsidiary industries and thus in providing cash 
and occupation for the peasants during the time when agricultural 
work is impossible, would be very beneficial. 

The prevalence of preventible disease is also an important factor 
in the situation,—as has been indicated already. A great deal of 
attention has recently been concentrated upon the appalling 
mortality or debilitation of mothers and infants that results from 
the traditional methods of midwifery in India, and from such 
practices as child marriage, the segregation of women in yurdali, 
and the injudicious use of opium. But it is jierhaps not sufficiently 
realized that apart from this, a large propoition of the villages 
and townlets of India serve as breeding grounds for numerous grave 
diseases such as cholera, plague, small-pox, dysentery, and typhoid, 
which are indeed to some extent inevitable in a tropical climate, 
but could nevertlieless be greatly reduced in their incidence were 
it not for the poverty Jind unhygienic habits of the populace,—and 
also loj' their ai)athy, which is the more difficult to overcome in 
lhat it is generally based on a religious conviction of the unalter- 
ability of fate. Besides the mortality and suffering these diseases 
cause, they also involve the country in appalling economic loss; and 
the damage inflicted by yet another disease,—malaria,—is, as we 
shall see in Chapter YII, so great as to constitute a problem by 
it,sell. We need make no ajiology,—although it has already been 
quoted in previous issues of these Keports,—in reproducing a 
resolution passed in 1920 at the All-India Conference of Medical 
Ilesearch Workers, since it vividly and concisely describes the 
appalling state of affairs that prevails. It ran as follows:—“ This 
Conference believes that the average number of deaths resulting 
every year from preventible disease is about five to six millions, 
that the average number of days lost to labour by each person 
in India from preventible disease is not less than a fortnight to 
three weeks in each year, that the percentage loss of eifficiency of 
the average person in India from preventible malnutrition and 
disease is not less than twenty per cent., and that the percentage 
of infants born in India who reach a wage-earning age is about 
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TK p t ** 'I”!*® possible to raise this percentage to 80 or 90. 

e Conference believes that these estimates are nnder-statements 
rather than exaggerations, but, allowing for the greatest possible 
oi OTOT, it ia absolutely certain that the wastage of life 

and effi-ciency wliicli result from preventible disease costs India 
several hundreds of crores of rupees each year. Added to this is 
the great suffering which affects many millions of people every year. 
The Conference believes that the greatest cause of poverty and 
financial stringency in India is loss of efficiency resulting from 
preventible disease and, therefore, considers that lack of funds, far 
from being reason for postponing the enquiry, is a strong reason 
for immediate investigation of the questions.” 

Insufficiency of space has prevented our going into these various 
problems more exhaustively. But what we have said will have been 
sufficient to indicate how immense are the difficulties to be over¬ 
come before the state of the Indian masses can he materially im¬ 
proved. The majority of them originate out of long-standing 
customs which inevitably make for further distress as the popula¬ 
tion increases, since the available resources are confined within 
traditional limits by jwverty and precedent. As time goes on, it 
may be hoped that increased development of these resources will 
gradually create a per capita standard of wealth sufficient for 
Indians growing responsibilities as a nation. But unless individual 
initiative, combined with missionary effort on the part of the 
educated classes, can inspire the Indian agriculturist with the 
detennination to better his position, it is not easy to see what any 
administration can do, beyond endeavouring to devise means for 
introducing more up-to-date agricultural methods and educating 
the masses up to a point at which they will be better fitted to help 
themselves. 

A certain amount of progress has however undoubtedly been 
made, and we may now proceed to indicate what it consists in. 
Generally speaking there is, as we have already stated, some evi¬ 
dence that,—if periods of exceptional economic depression such as 
the present are excluded,—the prosperity of the Indian people as 
a whole has been gradually increasing. The growth in the number 
of third-class passengers on the railways during the decade prior to 
the year under review indicates that more money must have been 
available after the bare necessaries of life were met than was 
previously the case. The increased absorption of rupees,—which 
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some years ago threatened the whole cnrrency system of India with 
inconvertibility,—also seems to point in the same direction. 
Perhaps more important as evidence of a growing economic stability, 
is the manner in which during recent years the agricultural 
population has managed to withstand scarcity and famine. This 
was particularly noticeable during the unusually bad season of 
192J, when the monsoon was generally inadequate and prices very 
depressed. What the consequences would have been had there 
l)een a deficiency of rainfall as well as a slump in prif'os during 
the period under review it is difficult to say, but fortunately there 
was not. Indications of improvement can also be seen in the 
growing consumption by the masses of such simple luxuries as 
cigarettes and mineral waters; in the steady expansion during the 
last decade in savings bank deposits,—of which some indication 
will be given in the next Chapter,—and in the increased member¬ 
ship of co-operative societies,—which will be discussed in Chapter 
TX. There has moreover been a substantial increase in the value 
of land during the last thirty years or so, as a result of tlie develop¬ 
ment of communications and irrigation, the registration of rates, 
and the sense of internal security,—this increase being considerably 
greater than the contemporaneous rise in the price of corn. 
Again, small industries are springing up all over the countryside, 
and there is a marked tendency for the primary manufacturing 
processes of agricultural products to extend to the small towns and 
even to the larger villages; as the traveller goes about the country 
now, he will frequently hear from the villages he passes the sound 
of a little engine working,—a sugarcane crusher, an oil presser, or 
a vice ludling mill. Ext(‘riial ec(Miomic. influences are also graduall 3 ( 
changing the conditions of village life; surplus harvests can now* 
in many places be satisfactorily marketed, as a result of the slow 
but steady develojunent of communications, and the Indian 
money crops,”—tobacco, oilseeds, jute, cotton, or tea,—tend to 
play an increasingly important part in international trade. The 
extent to which the economic structure of rural India is now linked 
to that of the rest of the world, and can be dislocated by world 
influences, was strikingly demonstrated,—though in an unfortunate 
manner,—during the year under review. Possibly India was more 
slowly affected by the general decline in the prices of agricultural 
produce than some other countries, but the consequences here were 
nonetheless very serious, as the facts set forth in other parts of 
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this volume will show. Cultivators who depended for their income 
on the production of cotton, jute, and wheat were probably the 
most severely hit, and undoubtedly a good deal of the distress which 
resulted from the general depression was due to the impossibility 
of maintaining the higher standard of living which had been 
attained during the previous twenty years. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the problems of rural 
indebtedness and the fragmentation of holdings have both been 
receiving attention during recent years, and that appreciable 
improvements have taken place. As regards indebtedness, the most 
effective solution lies in the develo])nieiit of sound co-operative 
societies under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, which was 
designed to facilitaie the introduction of village credit societies to 
replace the money-lender; and the diagram opposite page 591 and 
the description of the working of the co-operative societies in 
Chapter IX gives some indication of the progress that has hitherto 
been achieved. In addition, certain useful amendments to the law 
relating to money-lending have been made in recent years by the 
Government of India and several of the provincial Governments, 
as has been explained in previous issues of these ann\ial Tteports. 
The co-operative societies have also proved very valuable as a 
means of dealing with the problem of the fragmentation of 
holdings, particularly in the Punjab. Besides these primarily 
economic factors, there are also numerous cultural influences at 
work, which by widening the ideas of the Indian peasant should 
gradually enable him to improve his position. These will doubtless 
ultimately prove to be the most important ameliorating forces of 
all. One of the most obvious is the development in local self- 
government, which was initiated under the Reforms of 1920,— 
which, again, will be described in more detail in Chapter IX. The 
villagers are now empowered to undertake, through the panchayatSj 
union boards and other small bodies, a certain amount of the 
detailed administrative work of their own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, such as control over the water-supply, village lighting, and 
grazing rights, and responsibility for the cleaning, repair and con¬ 
struction of local roads, drains, tanks and bridges. The various 
committees are also entitled to try members of the village for certain 
trivial offences. As a result the rural population is being brought 
more into touch with the authorities, and a greater sense of self- 
reliance in administrative matters appears to be developing among 
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them. Another obvious factor is the substantial extension which 
has taken place in primary education during recent years; the mere 
ability to read puts within the villager’s reach the means, and often 
the incentive, to know something of what goes on outside his 
immediate neighbourhood. Again, although very many villagers 
are still, as we have seen, outside the range of modern means of 
transport, the network of railways and roads is nevertheless 
gradually creeping over the country’s surface, and every fresh 
advance brings new interests and opportunities to sections of the 
rural populace,—the extension of motor omnibus services in recent 
years having been pnrticularly effective from this point of view. 
The development of aviation is also bound in time to impress the 
imagination of the people anew with the power of the latest agencies 
of transport. And as scientific inventions multiply and spread, 
many other significant aspects of modern civilization are brought 
to the notice of the villagers; agents for new agricultural appliances, 
fertilizers, and so forth, are extending the scope of their operations 
and establishing themselves in places which they would hardly 
have thought of visiting some years ago; the introduction of the 
more productive, scientifically selected varieties of the staple food 
crops is attracting an increasing amount of intelligent interest and 
co-operation; and new industrial products are coming into regular 
use and transforming habits and improving the standard of living. 
And of all the various influences from tlie outside world which are 
in process of spreading to the villages, few have greater potentia¬ 
lities for enlightenment than wireless broadcasting. Hitherto, its 
development in India has been handica])ped by lack of funds, an<l 
also by the multiplicity of languages in use; but if, during the 
next decade or so, a really strenuous and effective policy can be 
adopted for extending broadcasting facilities to rural India, it 
should prove singularly effective as a means of overcoming the 
physical barriers which have hitherto separated its inhabitants from 
the progressive movements of the rest of humanity, and proved such 
an insuperable obstacle to their intellectual and material develop¬ 
ment. 

But we must not exaggerate the actual and potential effects of 
all these various influences. They are, it is true, already operating 
upon a considerable proportion of the Indian masses, and there 
seems reason to believe that their range and efficacy will gradually 
extend; but it is nevertheless a fact that in hundreds of thousands 
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of villages little if any perceptible improvement has taken place 
within the memory of living man. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that the extension of new ideas and practices may be 
dangerous as well as beneficial. Desires and aspirations may be 
created which it is impossible to satisfy, and in a country such as 
India agrarian unrest might have disastrous consequences,—a fact 
of which the troubles in the United Provinces and Gujerat during 
the year under review gave some preliminary indication. 

Having now sketched in the human background, we may turn 
to consider the more technical aspects of Indinn agriculture. The 
factors upon which agricultural operations ultimately depend are 
of course the nature of the soil, and the quantity and distribution 
of the rainfall. The types of soils that occur over such an enor¬ 
mous area as India naturally exhibit considerable variations, but 
four main types can nevertheless be recognized among them. One 
consists of the alluvial soils of the great Indo-Gangetic plain, 
which stretch all across the Northerly non-peninsular part of the 
country between the borders of Baluchistan and Burma; these, 
generally speaking, are the richest ot all. Another type is the 
black cotton or regitr soils derived from the Deccan trap, which 
are widely distributed throughout the Norihern and Western 
portions of the peninsula itself and as a rule are also very produc¬ 
tive; a third consists of the reddish soils overlying the rocks of the 
Archaean system in the South and vSouth-East,—especially 
inland; and the fourth, of laterite soils that occur sporadically all 
round the coast. But although the number of soil-types is com¬ 
paratively small, there are very great diversities of cropping; 
this of course miglit in any case be expected owing to the wide 
variations of climate that occur throughout the country, but an 
important accessory factor is the markedly seasonal distribution 
of the rainfall, which renders it possible for “ double cropping ’’ 
to be very widely practised. The season both for the summer, or 
hharif, and for the winter, or rahi, crops is however short, and 
their yield is of course closely dependent upon the quantity of the 
monsoon rains, which, as we shall indicate later in this Chapter, 
when we come to oonsider the question of irrigation, is subject to 
great local fluctuations despite the remarkable regularity, both in 
amount and in date, of the average annual rainfall for the country 
as a whole. Moreover the variations in the date and the intensity 
of the fall are often as important as its actual aggregate amount. 
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and in Northern India in particular the yield of the rahi crop is 
particularly dependent on the termination of the monsoon not 
being premature or too abrupt. To the peoples of Europe, who are 
accustomed to irregular periods of precipitation throughout the 
whole year, the richness and productivity of lands such as India, 
where so many of the twelve months are almost invariably rainless, 
is sometimes difficult to understand; but in the tropical or sub¬ 
tropical parts of the world, in which occasional showers are of 
little agricultural value owing to the rapidity with which evapora¬ 
tion takes place, a climatic arrangement whereby intense and 
widespread rainfall occurs during three or four months only,—• 
which, incidentally, would otherwise be the hottest of the whole 
year,—has actually many advantages, especially when the rainfall 
can be supplemented by irrigation. 

The total area of India amounts to 1 ,lG(),'i<S5,000 acres, of which 
GG7,536,00(.) are contained within British India as the term is 
understood for purposes of agiicultural survey, the remaining 
508,849,000 consisting of the territories of the Indian States,* 
together with British Baluchistan, certain specially administered 
areas in the North-West Fiontier Province, and a few other small 
tracts of land. In 1928-29,—the latest year for which detailed 
figures are available,—it was estimated that of these 067,536,000 
acres in British India, 149,034,000, or 22 per cent., were un¬ 
available for cultivation, owing to their being absolutely barren, 
or unculturable, or covered by buildings, water, roads, and so 
forth. Most of the barren or unculturable lands are situated, as 
one would expect, in the hilly tracts of Burma and Southern India, 
in the Himalayas, and in the dry and desert regions of the North- 
West. A further 87,224,000 acres, or 13 per cent, of the total, 
were occupied by forests. Of the balance of 435,278,000 acres, or 
65 per cent, of the total, that represented the area available for 
cultivation, 48,432,000 acres were fallow, and 154,680,000 con¬ 
sisted of cultiirable waste, that is to say of lands which had eithei 
never been cultivated or had been for some reason abandoned. 
Thus the net area actually sown with crops during 1928-29 was 
228,166,000 acres,t or 34 per cent, of the total. If, however, 

* Including both those within the political jurisdiction of provincial Go¬ 
vernments and administrations, and those having direct political relations 
with the Government of India. 

t The corresponding figure for the previous year was 223,862,000 acres. 
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lands sown more tlian once during tlie year are taken into consi¬ 
deration, the gross sown area in 1928-29 amounted to 262,328,000 
acres*. Of this area, food-crops occupied about 210,796,000 and 
other crops about 61,190,000 acres. Among the food-crops, food- 
grains,—that is to say cereals and pulses,—covered as much as 
200,268,000 acres, and the other food-crops,—including sugar, con¬ 
diments and spices, fruits, and vegetables,—only 10,527,000 acres. 
By far the most important of the food-grain crops was rice, with 
which 81,132,000 acres were sown; the corresponding figures for 
the principal millets, (juar^ hajra, and raqi) and for wheat,— 
which, exclusive of rice, covered the largest areas,—being 
37,390,000 and 24,925,000 resj)ectively. Of the 51,000,000 acres 
under non-food oops, fibres, such as cotton, jute, and hemp, 
occupied 20,226,000, oilseeds 17,887,000, and the remainder,—con¬ 
sisting chiefly of dyes and tanning materials, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
opium, and fodder-crops,—13,077,000 acres. 

The first general quinquennial census of the livesto(d< of British 
India was undertaken in 1919-20, and the second in 1924-25.t 
The latest returns indicate that tlie total uumber of livestock in 
British India is 218,060,000, the hovim* j) 0 ])n]!ition alone*,—that 
is to say oxen and buffaloes,—totalliTiL’’ 151.339.000. {Shee]' and 
goats amount to (il,944,000, and the reinaindei’, roiisisling of 
horses and ponies, mules, donkeys, and camels, to 3,777,000. 
Thus it will be seen that by far the largest class of livestock in 
India is the bovine; and although a large* inunher ot these cattlei 
are, foi- reasons we have already inelie-ated, economically super¬ 
fluous, there would in any case tend ie) he, in India, an unusual 
lumierical predominance ol cattle over the other classes of livesioe-k; 
for despite the fact that one out of the three services which cattle 
lender to mankind throughout the rest of the world, namely the 
production of meat, is, for religious reasons, of no value to the 
majority of the Indian population, the other two,—that is to say 
the provision of milk, and of means of transport,—are of quite 
exceptional importance. So essential, indeed, are the uses of oxen 
as draught animals in this country, that without them, both culti¬ 
vation, and the transport of produce, w’ould he almost imj)ossible; 
ind the necessity for the ])roduction of large (piantities of milk, 

* Foi- 11)0 provioiis yoar Uie figiiro was 26/},Hi)2,(KX} acres. 

f Livestock censuses are iindertuken m Burma and the Central Provinces 
annually. 
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when the majority of the population is restricted to a vegetarian 
diet, is too obvious to require emphasis. 

The system of land tenure in India exhibits almost every con¬ 
ceivable variation, from immense estates, containing thousands of 
tenants, to minute peasant holdings of well under an acre in size. 
It is, nevertheless, possible to classify the holdings into certain 
fairly well-dehned groups. When the revenue is assessed by the 
4State on an individual or community owning considerable landed 
property, and occupying a position analogous to that of a landlord, 
the tenure is known as zamxndari or village community and 
when it is assessed on individuals who are the aidual occupants, 
or are accepted as representing the occupants, of smaller holdings, 
the tenure is known as rijotwaii. Under either system there may 
he rent-paying sub-tenants. lAimindari tenure may be either 
“ permanently settled ”, which means that the land-revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, or “ temporarily settled”, in which case 
the revenue comes up for revision at certain specified periods. 
Village community and ryotirari tenures are, as a rule, temporarily 
settled, and the land revenue assessed on them is thus liable to 
change from time to time. In 1928-29 the total acreage of ryoU 
wari holdings was 334,598,000, of permanently settled zamindari 
or village community holdings, 121,017.000, and of temporarily 
settled zauiindari or village community holdings 198,902,000. 
Thus 51 per cent, of the total area was held by ryot wari proprie¬ 
tors, and 19 per cent, was held by permanently settled and 30 
per cent, by temporarily settled zaniindars. 

Of the numerous grave defects of traditional Indian agricul¬ 
tural methods,—arising largely from social and religious causes 
over which the Government has little or no control,—and of the 
immense potentialities that exist for increased production under 
more scientific manag^ement, some indication has already been 
given; but, as we have seen, the Administration has for many 
decades been endeavouring to remedy some of these deficiencies, 
and by undertaking, in the absence of private activity, the func¬ 
tions of seedsman, manure seller, agricultural engineer, and 
implement dealer, has performed valuable services in bringing the 
more immediate practical advantages of modern agricultural 
methods to the notice of Indian land-holders. But until the time 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, w^hen Departments were created 
both in the Central and provincial Governments for the specific 
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purpose of directing State agricultural activities, and experimental 
farms, colleges, and research, stations were set up in various parts 
of the country, little had been done towards initiating agricultural 
research in India itself. The progress achieved since that date 
has however been extremely impressive. Subsequent changes in 
organization have largely consisted in a gradual decentralization 
of the administration of agricultural subjects, and the Government 
of India has been divested, except to a very small extent, of all 
direct powers of control over their development in the Provinces, 
the provincial Governments being now free to create their own 
agricultural services. But by the time these alterations were 
affected, the Indian Agricultural Service, which was constituted in 
190G, had already a hue record of achievement to its credit, and 
although recruitment to this Central service has now ceased, the 
Government of India is still in a })osition to make an important 
contribution to agricultural progress by fostering research, which 
no provincial Government is as yet able to undertake on anything 
like an adequate scale; and the final establishment, during the 
period covered by our previous Iteport, of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch, whose creation was one of the major propo¬ 
sals of the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture, which reported in 
1928, should render these surviving activities of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment even more effective. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the results achieved, since the 
date of their establishment, by the Central and provincial Depait- 
ments of Agriculture, has been the introduction over a wide area 
of improved varieties of the country’s staple crops. It was reported 
that the total area under such improved strains in 1929-d() 
exceeded 18,700,000 acres,—a satisfactory figure in itself, but 
nevertheless necessarily also an under-estimate, since it is quite 
impossible for most Agricultural Departments, with their limited 
staff, to keep account of every area on which improved seeds are 
sown. The introduction of these improved varieties into general 
cultivation has only been achieved by means of patient plant- 
breeding work by modern scientific methods in the various agri¬ 
cultural institutions throughout the country, and by the wide¬ 
spread use of village demonstration plots; and the peculiar success 
of this branch of State agricultural activity is of course due to the 
fact that no scientific novelty is so readily accepted by the Indian 
farmer as an improved seed, since it involves comparatively little 
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capital expenditure or risk, whereas the purchase of improved 
implements, or the introduction of improved methods of culti¬ 
vation, necessarily makes a larger demand on his scanty 
resources. At the same time, the successful introduction of 
an improved crop more often than not paves the way for other 
agricultural innovations and for a general rise in the standard of 
farming. There is however still immense scope for further work 
in this direction, both by the development of research in plant 
genetics and by improvements in the arrangements for distributing 
seed, which, as we ha^<! seen, is still largely undertaken by the 
State,—or by co-operati\e organizations,—owing to the fact that 
there are hardly any private seedsmen in the country who sell 
seeds of guaranteed purity. 

The most important crop grown in India, both from the point 
of view of its value and the area it covers, is rice. The chief rice¬ 
growing Provinces are Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, the 
Madras Presidency, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
and Assam,---of which Bengal usually grows about 21,000,000 and 
Assam about 5,000,000 acres. Burma is the only Province which 
has a large exportable surplus, but in recent years, aa will be 
explained in Chapter Y, she has been meeting with increasing 
competition in her foreign markets. As, however, India exclusive 
of Burma produces less rice than she consumes, a large part of the 
exportable surplus from Burma does not actually pass outside the 
confines of the Indian Empire. Bengal also,—although to a far 
smaller extent than Burma,—exports a certain quantity abroad, 
consisting almost entirely of the fine rice known as Patnahi rice. 
The total area sown with rice throughout the country usually 
amounts to about 85,000,000 acres, and the yield to about 30,000,000 
tons,—the average yield per acre being therefore approximately 7 
or 7J- cwts. Most other rice-growing countries obtain a somewhat 
heavier crop. In recent years much attention has been devoted to 
the problem of obtaining better quality and yield from Indian 
rices, and provincial Departments of Agriculture have spent large 
sums in fostering research on the subject. The latest returns 
indicate that about 2,270,000 acres of rice-growing land throughout 
the country are now sown with improved varieties. In Bengal, 
the rice crop has engaged the attention of the Economic Botanist 
employed by the provincial Government for over 20 years, and his 
ivork at Dacca on the genetics of the plant is well known. Bice- 
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breeding work is also in progress at several experimental farms 
throughout the Province. In Madras, valuable work on the 
genetics of rice has been done by successive rice specialists, and the 
investigations made at the paddy-breeding station at Coimbatore 
and its sub-stations in other parts of the Presidency have enabled 
improved varieties to be successfully introduced over a wide area. 
In Bombay, successful work has been done at the rice-breeding 
station at Kerjat, and research in Sind has recently been started. 
In Bihar and Orissa, a partial survey of local rices has led to the 
introduction of several improved types, and similar results have 
been achieved in Burma and the Central Provinces by selection 
work on the Agricultural Depariment’s farms. In the Pnited 
Provinces, a botanical survey of the provincial rices has recently 
been completed and various strains are now under test; and suc¬ 
cessful investigations have also been undertaken on the problems 
of manuring and cultivation. In some of the Indian Universities, 
also, interesting and valuable work on the ])hyRiology of the rice 
plant is in progress. There is however reason to suppose that the 
results obtained would be even better if all these activities could 
be more effectively co-ordinated, j)articularly with regard to re¬ 
search in genetics. The method whereby certain characteristics,— 
as for example those deterniiniTig tlie yield and (juality of tlie crop, 
—are transmitted, still remains in many resj>ecls obscure, and the 
variety of the types grown, and of the conditions under wdiich they 
are produced, is so great as to cause a good deal of confusion. 
Under a co-ordinated scheme, all definite unit species isolated in 
any one Province would be fully described and maintained, and 
made available more readily for workers in other parts of India ; 
and in all probability the number of types of economic value 
would be found 1o be substantially smaller than is generallv 
supposed. During the year under review a scheme lor co-ordinat¬ 
ing the experimental work which is in progress throughout the 
country was devised by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, under which it is hoped that the botanical and agricul¬ 
tural surveys of the different types of rices will be completed and 
cultivation and manorial experiments intensified. TTie cost of 
financing this scheme, which has been designed to apply to about 
95 per cent, of the rice-growing area in India,—and which has 
been brought into operation since the conclusion of the period 
under review is estimated at Rs. 11,22,410, of which the Imperial 
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Council of Agricultural Researcli will contribute Rs. 9,19,130 and 
the Empire Marketing Board the remaining Bs. 2,08,280. The 
purpose of the contribution from the Empire Marketing Board is 
to cover half the cost of bringing the scheme into operation in the 
two exporting Provinces, Burma and Bengal. 

As we have indicated, a variety of imjyortaiit food-crops are 
included under the heading of the millets, of which perhaps the 
most important is juar, known as the great millet, whose grain 
constitutes the staple food of the agricultural population of the 
Deccan,* and is also used in parts of the United Provinces and 
Burma. The straw is widely employed as a fodder for cattle- 
Until recent years, comparatively little attention was paid to the 
millets in the various agricultural institutions throughout the 
country, but the importance of improving the quality and yield 
of these crops is now more widely recognized. In tlie Madras 
Presidency, useful work has been done by the Millet Specialist at 
Coimbatore, in co-operation with the Deputy Directors of other 
research stations in the Province, not only on piar or choJani 
(Andropof/oii sorghinn), hajra or cximhn {Peitiiucfiim tgphoideutn), 
and ragi {Elem^ine rorarana) but also on a fourth millet known 
as tenai [Setaria italica). A number of different strains have been 
isolated from the local mixtures and identified, and the genetics 
of the four crops are being investigated. Among the strains of 
jKCiTs that have been isolated and appear likely to prove superior 
in cropping capacity to the types locally used, are two wliich aie 
Considered suitable for growth under irrigation in Coimbatore 
District, and another which might do well on the black rain-fed 
soils of Kurnool. As regards ragi, a strain which w as isolated last 
year is now being tested, and wdll, it is hoped, give satisfactory 
results. In the Punjab, the Millet Botanist has continued to work 
on a number of strains of juar and hajra introduced either from 
other Provinces or from foreign countries, in order to see whether 
they will prove suitable to local conditions or useful for purposes 
of cross-breeding. Three improved strains of hajra were tried for 
comparative yields at various farms in the ha^'ra-growing districts. 
Some of these varieties yielded as much as 5 maunds of seed per 
acre more than the local strains, but further experiments will be 

* T.e., the uplands of Central and South Central India, including portions 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and the Central Provinces, together 
with the territories of several Indian States. 
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necessary, since certain of the tests were vitiated by climatic 
irregularities. In the Central Provinces there are now about 
130,000 acres sown with improved varieties of juar. Mass selection 
of hajras has also produced seeds which give a higher yield per 
acre than the ordinary types in use, and selections of certain other 
millets are under trial. In the Bombay Presidencj^ y«f7r-breeding 
has for some time been in progress at Surat and Broach, and has 
recently been started at Mohol in the Deccan. Work on hajra has 
been undertaken at Poona, Dhiilia, and Nadiad. A variety of juar 
evolved at Surat, in a fully replicated test, has yielded If) per cent, 
more grain than the local strain. As we pointed out in our last 
Beport, improvement of the millet crops in areas of scanty rainfall 
presents peculiar difficulties, but is greatly needed, since the tracts 
of country upon wliich millets are grown are frequently of this 
nature. Substantial success involves both the selection of types 
capable of maturing with a limited moisture supply, and an im¬ 
provement in the methods of cultivation. Both aspects of the 
problem are now receiving more attention than hitherto. 

In normal years the area sown with wheat in India amounts to 
about 31,000,000 acres, of which 11,000,000 are in the Punjab, 
7,000,000 in the United Provinces, and 3,000,000 in the Central 
Provinces. There are also considerable wheat-growing areas in 
the Bombay Presidency, Bihar and Orissa, and certain Indian 
States. The yield of the crop varies from 8,000,000 to 10,500,000 
tons and consumption within India usually ranges between 
8,500,000 and 9,000,000 tons. The produce of India therefore 
requires to be supplemented by imports from abroad in years of 
poor crop unless accumulated stocks are adequate, while on the 
other hand there is an exportable surplus when the indigenous 
crops are good. In the year 1929-30 an exceptionally heavy ciop, 
amounting to 10,496,000 Ions, was obtained, and the 1930-31 crop, 
it is believed, amounted to approximately 9,302,000 tons. During 
the year under review, therefore, India had a substantial exportable 
surplus for the first time for a considerable period. But unfor¬ 
tunately almost all the other exporting countries, such as the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, the Argentine, and the States of 
Central and Eastern Europe also had excessive supplies, and the 
situation was further complicated by the fact that Russia had again 
come into the market as a seller. As a result the price of wheat in 
India fell to an unprecedentedly low figure, amounting at one time 
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in some parts of the Punjab to no more than Rs. J-2-0 per maund, 
and a large part of the Indian wheat crop therefore yielded no 
profit to the grower. India probably suffered even more from the 
collapse in prices than most other wheat-growing countries, owing 
to her relatively antiquated and costly methods of production, and 
the necessity for improving the quality and yield of the Indian 
crop by scientific means was even more obvious than before. The 
amount of work already done in this direction however has been 
by no means inconsiderable. In the Punjab, the wheat crop lias 
engaged the attention of the Agricultural Department since 1907, 
and the latest returns indicate that more than 2,500,000 acres in 
the Province are sown with improved types of wheat, approximately 
2,000,000 of which are sown with the type known as Punjab 8A 
which was officially given out to farmers by the Agricultural 
Department in 1919. In hundreds of severe practical tests this 
Tv^heJit has been shown to yield substaiifially more on average lands 
in, the Punjab plains than the ordinary local types. The Cerealist 
to the Punjab (lovernment has however now obtained several new 
types by crossing, which promise even heavier yields than those 
from “ 8A ” on the richer soils. Work on the evolution of types 
having special powers of resistance to deficiency of moisture, and 
to, the disease know'n as rust, is also being carried out. At the 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa, in Bihar 
and Orissa, work on the improvement of Indian wheats has been 
one of the most imporfant items in the programme of the Botanical 
section since 1905. “ Pusa 12 and “ Pusa 4 ’’ have now become 

the standard tj-pes in several parts of India, including the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Frontier Province, and Sind. 
In the United and Central Provinces about 1,000,000 and 
600,000 acres respectively are sowui with improved types of 
wheat,—mainly I^usa varieties. A number of newer types of 
very high quality were extensively tested during the year under 
review. Among sixteen samples of wheat grown at Pusa and in 
Sind which were tested for milling and baking properties, the 
finest sample was amongst the Pusa set and appeared to be equiva¬ 
lent in value to good Manitoba wheats. It is attractive in appear¬ 
ance, although unlike Manitoba in being amber-coloured instead 
of red; it behaved excellently in the bake-house and if it can 
be successfully grown in India should be of commercial importance 
ai a strong wheat. It is of interest also that certain relatively 
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weak Indian wheats appeared to have high blending value; they 
milled well and gave good white flours. From all points of view 
they seemed superior to ordinary “ choice white Karachi ” wheat 
as commercially used for blending. 

Of the numerous species included under the heading “ pulses’* 
the most important are probably gram [Cicer arietinum) arhar 
{(Jajaiius indicus), lentils {Le7is escjilenta), beans (Phasedus), and 
])eas (Pis'u/m arveiise). In l929-d0, the area under gram was 
11,400,000 acres, of which the United Provinces grew about 
4,700,000, the Punjab d,100,000, Bihar and Orissa 1,400,000. and 
the Central Provinces J ,200,000 aiu-es. It is an important crop, 
especially in areas of rather scanty rainfall, not only because of 
its grain, but because being leguminous it adds nitrogen to the 
soil. Itesearch on gram has been in progress at Pusa for many 
years. In 1929-00 the classification and description of unit spe(*ies 
isolated at Pusa was revised, and the results are in course of publi¬ 
cation. The total number of distinct varieties classified is 84, 
Diflerential tests for yield have not yet been completed. Apart 
from the work at the Pusa Institute itself, a good deal of useful 
plant-breeding work on gram and peas is going on in other parts 
of Bihar, and tlie best tyj>es of gram evolved at Ibisa liave never 
excelled two of the local selections known as “ T.2 ” and “ T.4 ’’ 
in the portion ol the Jhovince lying Soutli of the (jiinges. In the 
Punjab, a (‘oJlection of tlie local grams was made a number of years 
ago and the different types scientifically separated. Three of the 
best varieties were tested during the year oji (rovernment farms 
and their superiority in yield over the kinds ordinarily grown was 
confirmed. Several liundred maiinds of seed from these varieties 
have now been made available for distribution among local 
farmers. The area sown with improved varieties of gram in the 
Province must now be large, but detailed figures are not yet 
available. Much damage is done to the gram crop in certain parts 
of the Ihinjab, particularly in the North, by a blight which has 
been shown to be caused by the fungus Mycosphaerella pi7iofles, 
which on occasions has practically destroyed the crop in Attock 
District; and scientific investigations into its incidence were begun 
in 1926, particularly with regard to the effect of varying meteoro¬ 
logical conditions upon it. In the United Provinces, the area 
sown with improved types of gram,—chiefly those evolved at Pusa, 
—rose during 1930-31 from 48,000 to 71,000 acres. In Burma, a 
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type of ^ram resistant to wilt lias proved popular amoiin- cultivators, 
and land that four or five years ago was totally uncropped, is now 
bringing in a good income. The pulse known as arhar or ])igeon 
pea has also received a good deal of aftention from ex])pris in 
various parts of the country. At Pusa types possessing high wilt- 
resistance have been evolved which also yield heavily in ordinary 
conditions of cultivation. 

We may now turn to consider the work that has been done to 
improve certain of the non-food crops, taking cotton first. The 
area annually sown with cotton in India is as a rule about 
26,000,000 acres and the yield about 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 bales. 
According to the latest figuies the total acreage under improved 
varieties is now 4,131,000. The research which has enabled this 
result to be achieved has been financed partly by the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and partly by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. In the Central Provinces, the variety known 
as “ Yerum No. 262 —which was found to be resistant to wilt 

even on land on which the ordinary vaiieties of the Province 
failed to grow, and which has a lint which spins 20s to 22s as 
compared with Ss to 128 in the case of local ‘‘Oomras”,—has 
been greatly in demand among cultivators, and the Agricultural 
Department hopes that about 40,000 bales will be marketed in the 
coming season. Last year this (;otton fetched about Ks. 100 on 
Oomras ” which is approximately equivalent to Ps. 6 d on 
Broach In certain parts of the Iboviiue, however, where 
the rains are unusually prolonged, its early-maturing characteris¬ 
tics constitute a disadvantage, but it appears likely that the 
Agricultural Department will soon succeed in selecting a special 
strain suitable for cultivation in these regions. In the Madras 
Presidency, a scheme is in hand for producing a variety of cotton 
more suitable to local conditions. ‘‘ Kaninganni ” cotton, which 
spins 26s standard warp, is a much better yielder in good years 
than “ Uppam ”, which spins 14s only, but in bad years, the 
position is reversed, and the cultivator tries to meet the difficulty 
by growing either a mixed crop, or else by changing from one 
variety to the other in alternate years. Obviously, neither of 
these practices is really satisfactory, and efforts have therefore been 
made to select a strain combining the good features of both varie¬ 
ties. As straight selection has not yielded the desired improvement 
liybridization has now been resorted to. Some interesting 
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agronomic experiments have also been conducted in the Presidency, 
as a result of which it has been shown that the sowings at the 
beginning of September yield on the average over 40 per cent, 
higher than sowings at the beginning of October. It is now 
estimated that there are 2G0,000 acres under the different improved 
varieties of cotton in this Province. In the Punjab,the area under 
improved strains during the year amounted to over 1,000,000 acres. 
Here the American varieties 4F and more recently ** 289F 
have proved more satisfactory to the farmer than the desi varie¬ 
ties when grown on the better types of land. The deni varieties on 
the other hand are generally more profitable to growers than the 
American varieties on land of indifferent quality with a poor water 
supply. Attention has therefore been given by the Cotton 
Botanist and his staff' to the problem of evolving better strains. 
In addition an expert (‘ommittee, including the agricultural 
chemist, plant pathologist, entomologist and cotton research bota¬ 
nist, has recently been endeavouring to ascertain the reason for the 
partial failures which periodically occur in the Punjab American 
crop. At present it is suspected that the cause is primarily 
climatic, and special endeavours are therefore being made to evolve 
hardier tyj^es of American cottons; some promising strains have 
already been selected. Ilesearch has also been continued into the 
problem provided by the peculiar incidence of the pink bollworm 
in the Punjab, which does serious damage in the South-Eastern 
parts but scarcely affects the canal colonies at all; and endeavours 
have been made to ascertain how far the relative immunity of the 
latter area is due to natural controlling influences. It has now- 
been demonstrated that the emergence of the moth from the pupa 
is as a rule inhibited by conditions of high temperature and low 
humidity such as prevail in the canal colonies, and unless the 
extension of irrigation alters the climate in this region there 
appears little likelihood of the pink bollworm becoming a serious 
pest there. It has also been shown that stored cotton is the chief 
source of re-infection,—particularly low grade fatti heaped 
in ginning factories. Exposure to the heat of the summer sun 
for a day is found to be effective in killing the worms where small 
quantities of seed are concerned. In the United Provinces, an 
important investigation, financed partly by the local Government 
and partly by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, into 
the problem of controlling the depredations of the pink bollworm, 
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has recently been successfully concluded. Good results have been 
obtained by heating the seed to about G0° C., which is sufficient 
to kill the larvcB and does not affect the vitality of the seed; and 
this treatment proves effective, owing to special apparatus which 
has been now devised, when a considerable bulk of seed is con¬ 
cerned, whereas exposure to the sun’s rays is not. Experiments 
with some of these special heating contrivances have proved very 
successful. An area of 23,000 acres was sown with cotton seed that 
had been treated in this way in the Atrauli tahsil of Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, and it was the general opinion that the crop was the best 
ever seen in the neighbourhood. A series of experiments carried 
out over a period of several years, in isolated blocks of cotton from 
which pink bollworm could be almost entirely excluded, have 
demonstrated that if the pest can be controlled the gain in quality 
and quantity amounts to at least 40 per cent, of the total value of 
the crop. 

In the Bombay rresidencv, where the largest quantities of 
cotton are grown, the Indian Central Cotton Committee is helping 
the local Government to finance five special research schemes. The 
first of these is known as the Surat physiological scheme, its object 
being to determine the causes for shedding of cotton buds, flowers 
and bolls, and to devise measures to reduce this. From the 
investigations coiuliuded hitherto it appears that shedding is 
mainly due to deficiency of nitrogen. The efficacy of applying 
nitrogen in readily available form to the soil depends on the 
amount of water present, and in a rain-fed crop this is difficult to 
regulate; but where water is provided by irrigation control is 
easier, and under these conditions it appears that a late appli¬ 
cation of nitrogen to the crop might often greatly increase the 
yield. The object of the second scheme, known as the Surat 
entomological scheme, is to devise moans for controlling the pests 
known as spotted boll worms (Earias fahia and ivsxdana). These 
bollworms do a great deal of damage in many parts of the country. 
The larva pupates in the soil, and experiments demonstrated that 
if the surface was covered with a shallow mulch the emergence of 
the moth was often prevented. It is however difficult in ordinary 
circumstances to maintain an efficient mulch right up to the stems of 
the plants. A considerable measure of success would however appear 
to be obtainable if immediately after harvest, all cotton sticks and 
stubble were completely cleared up and alternate host plants which 
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harbour the carry-over from season to season era"3icated. Further 
work on this problem is in progress. The Dharwar wilt scheme is 
designed to determine the cause of wilt disease and find means of 
checking it. Wilt is the most serious malady to which the cotton 
plant is prone in the Presidency and adjoining regions. It appears 
that the best means of remedying it is to evolve and employ strains 
of cotton immune or resistant to it,—an expedient which genetical 
work has frequently rendered possible in the case of other plants. 
Considerable progress has already been achieved in this direction, 
and the Department is now distributing the seed of a cross which 
careful experiments have shown to be highly wilt-resistant. The 
fourth scheme is the Khandesh cotton-breeding scheme, under 
which some “ Bnni-(V)milla ” crosses effected by the Department 
some years ago are being thoroughly tested both on replicated 
plots and in large field trials. Attention has been chiefly concen¬ 
trated on one cross now known as Banilla which has been 
found to give similar yield, a higher ginning outturn, and a better 
lint than the local tyj)e. The last scheme in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency is known as the Sind physiological scheme, and is intended 
to throw light on certain pioblems connected with the water 
requirements, sowing dates and the general physiology of the 
cotton plant under perennial irrigation, in anticipation of the 
change from irrigation by inundation whicli will be effected when 
the Siikkur barrage is in full working order. The work is in 
progress. The total area under improved varieties of cotton in the 
Bombay Presidency is now estimated at over 1,000,000 acres. 

In addition to initiating these special research schemes in the 
Bombay Presidency, the Indian Central Cotton Committee has- 
continued to do very valuable work in other directions during the 
year. Since among those serving on it are cotton-growers, ginners 
and dealers, millowners, exporters and agricultural specialists, 
there is practically no problem concerning cotton with which it 
cannot deal with authoritatively. The Committee obtains its 
finances by a cess of 2 annas per bale imposed on cotton exported 
or consumed in any mill in British India. During 1930-31 the 
Committee assisted l^rovincial (jovernments and certain Indian 
States in organizing bt^cral other schemes besides those already 
described tor improving the production of cotton in India. In 
addition it allotted iumls for six new schemes in various parts of 
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the country which are likely to commence in the current financial 
year. These include botanical work for the evolution of improved 
varieties, physiological studies to determine the causes of 
shedding ” ^ meteorological work to throw light on the effects of 
climate on the crop, entomological work on bollworms and other 
insect pests, and research into the causes of wilt. At the Institute 
of Plant Industry* at Indore, which is largely financed by the 
Committee, work was continued on cotton genetics, physiology and 
agronomy, with special reference to the cottons of Central India. 
Satisfactory progress was made in designing improved methods of 
cotton cultivation. The yields of the best plots at the Institute 
have been nearly doubled, despite the fact that the rainfall locally 
was unsatisfardory. The fact that remarkably heavy yields can be 
obtained if fields are cleaned of Jeans and other weeds, grading 
and drainage pro})erly attended to, and compost aj)plied to the 
groundnut crop whicli precedes cotton is now beginning to be recog¬ 
nized among the cultivators. Considerable headway has also been 
made in other directions. A number of promising selections from 
the local “ Malwi ” cotton has been made and trials of a few of 
what seem the best types are now far advanced. Experiments have 
been undertaken with tlic object of increasijig the yield and 
ginning percentage of “ Bani ” ('otton by hybridisation. In the 
Committee’s Technological Besearch Laboratory at Matiinga, the 
volume of work has continuously increased. The number of samples 
of fibre tested for Agricultural Departments during 1930-31 was 
greater by 71 per cent, than in the previous year, wlien the total 
had surpassed all earlier records. The rapid rise in the number of 
samples tested for spinning (juality is chiefly due to the importance 
of these trials in determining which of the many new strains ex¬ 
perimentally selected in research stations should be used for fur¬ 
ther work. Standard Indian (ottons were as usual also tested, 
and a beginning was made in carrying out tests for cotton trade 
associations. Samples suj)])lied by the East India Cotton Associa¬ 
tion, representing the average commercial crop of the year, were 
examined, and arrangements were made with the Millowners’ 
Association of Bombay and Ahmeda-bad to test the first arrivals 
of each important growtli of the 1931-32 season at the laboratory. 
Trials were also undertaken on two systems of high draft spinning, 
with interesting results; and experiments are in progress to show 
the amount of moisture which baled cottons will absorb when stored 
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in the different climatic conditions which obtain in Bombay at 
certain periods of the year. 

Among the fibres other than cotton produced in India, the most 
important is jute. In normal years the jute crop covers about 
3,500,000 acres, of which nearly 90 per cent, are in Bengal; but 
the area laid down to jute in 1931 was greatly reduced, owing to 
the collapse in prices obtainable for the commodity, and at the time 
of writing is estimated at 1,900,000 acres only. Generally speak¬ 
ing however jute is one of the most satisfactory of crops from the 
cultivator’s point of view, since in the areas in which it is grown 
it is frequently the only “money crop which can be raised; 
moreover in producing it, the cultivator as a rule incurs no 
expenses beyond the (‘ost of seed and rent of the land. Thus as 
long as conditions persist in which the profits obtainable from jute 
exceed those obtainable from rice, it is certain to be extensively 
grown. In recent years there have been complaints from abroad 
of a deterioration in the quality of Indian jute, and during the year 
under review this matter was discussed in Calcutta at a meeting 
of the represenlatives of the trade and of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in Calcutta, the finding of the assessors being that deterio¬ 
ration has in some measure occurred, owing to poor handling and 
other remediable trade factors. Much useful work has been done 
for many years past by the Bengal Agricultural I)e})artment in the 
direction of improving the varieties of jute grown. Among races 
of Corcliorvs cajjsiilans the Departmental selection “ D. 154 ” 
remains supreme as a heavy yielder of good (juality fibre, and 
“ chinsura green another Departmental selection, holds a simi¬ 
lar position among varieties of Corchorvs olitorius. Endeavours 
are however being made to evolve even better types. Crossing and 
single plant selection is being continued, and several new strains 
are now ready for multiplication and testings. Experiments are 
also in progress to determine the effects on yield and quality of 
differences in the spacing between growing plants, and of harvest¬ 
ing the crop at different stages of maturity. As was pointed out 
in the report of the Royal Commission of Agriculture, although 
India still possesses practically a monopoly in jute, it is of import¬ 
ance that improvements should be effected in the quality, outturn 
and methods of manufacture of the commodity, and that the 
relative cheapness of jute as compared wfith other fibres should be 
maintained. Otherwise, the demand would inevitably tend to 
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decline, and the effects upon the economic position of India, and 
in particular of Bengal, of any permanent falling-off in the world’s 
requirements of jute would be serious. The Commission, largely 
with the object of preventing this, suggested the formation of a 
Central Jute Committee similar in composition to the Central 
Cotton Committee. This proposal has been fully examined by the 
Government of India in consultation with the provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned and the various sections of the jute trade, but 
action with regard to it has had to be postponed until financial 
conditions improve. 

Another important Indian fibre is sann hemp, which covered 
during the year under review a total area of 646,000 acres. 
About 200,000 acres are usually devoted to the crop in the United 
Provinces, and over 100,000 in the Madras and Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies and Die Central Provinces. Tlie rest is grown in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and tlie Punjab. The best Indian sann hemp 
is in no way inferior to several well-known grades of European 
hemp, and if regular supplies of uniform quality were forth¬ 
coming a satisfactory price would be obtained on the London 
market. At ]>resent, however, exports only amount to between 
20,000 and 25,000 tons per annum, and complaints are frequently 
received that the quality and packing are unreliable. As a 
result, the prices obtained in the market for Indian hemp are 
usually disappointing, the (quotation at one time having been in 
the neighbourhood for £44 per ton as against £68 per ton for 
Italian hemp. The Indian Trade Commissioner, the Vegetable 
Fibres Committee of the Imperial Institute in London, and the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture have all drawn attention to the 
future possibilities of the trade in Indian sann hemp and 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has now taken the 
question up. A Hemp Marketing Officer w'as recently appointed 
temporarily to investigate the subject and his report, which was 
completed duiing the year under review, will be ]uiblished short¬ 
ly. It must however be jiointed out that even if substantial 
improvements are affected, it is anticipated that the export trade 
in Indian hemp will be exposed to considerable difficulties in the 
near future, owing to the renewal of Russian competition and the 
increased use of hard hemps in Europe. On the other hand bene¬ 
fits are likely to result from the scientific researches on the sann 
crop which have been in progress in various parts of the country 
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for some years. In the United Provinces, the Economic Botanist 
has been working* on the improvement of this crop since about 
1923, mainly with the object of selecting improved varieties. As 
a result a strain named “ Cawnpore 12 which gives a better 
quality and higher yield than the ordinary one, has been evolved, 
and its seed distributed to cultivators. In the Bombay Presidency 
experimentnl work is in progress at the Government farm near 
Patnagiri. Some selection work with the object of evolving wilt- 
resistant strains has also been undertaken at the Manjri farm, 
Poona. In the Central Provinces, res(‘arch has been started to 
determine the eftect of the seed-rate on ilte ({uality of the fibre 
and the yield, the effect of water-temperature on the (‘lop, the correct 
stage at which cutting should be undertaken, and so forth, and 
some interesting results have been obtained. 

The importance of the Indian tobac(*o crop has increased 
substantially in recent years. The area upon which it is grown 
now amounts to about 1,300,000 acres, wliich is approximately 30 
per cent, more than the pre-war average. The yield of dry leaf 
is about 1,348 5 million lbs. or on the average about 1,000 lbs. per 
acre. India, therefore, grows about 39 per cent, of the total 
quantity of tobacco produced in the world and about 90 per cent, 
of the total quantity grown in the British Empire. Although the 
area grown is small in proportion to that laid down to other crops, 
the total value of the crop amounts to as inm^h as Its. 50 crores. 
Only about 2 per cent, of the quantity grown, however, is exported, 
the remaining 98 per cent, being consumed in India; and the value 
of the exports is actually less than that of the imports, despite the 
fact that they are very much greater in quantity. In 1930-31, the 
imports, manufactured and unmanufactured, amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 5,000,000 lbs. valued at Us. 1^ crores, whereas the exports, 
although they amounted to over 29,000,000 lbs., were valued at 
only a trifle over Its. 1 (Tore. The reason why so small a pro¬ 
portion of the total Indian crop is exported is that until very 
recently practically all tobaccos grown in India yielded a dark 
coarse leaf suitable only for smoking in the hooka, for making 
hidis,* for chewing, and for snuff-making. Attempis are, how¬ 
ever, now being made to produce tobacco of better types 

* An indigenous product ‘serving the same purpose as a cigarette but 
covered with tamahi leaf m.smad of paper and producing a strong pungent 
smoke. 
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in India by scientific selection of indigenous varieties, by intro¬ 
ducing good foreign varieties, by hybridisation, and by 
improving the methods of curing. Owing to the rapid spread 
of the cigarette-smoking habit throughout the wor*ld during the 
last decade or so, it would appear that the future prosperity of 
the tobacco trade in India must depend largely on the successful 
production of the cigarette type of leaf. A good deal of work has 
already been done in this direction at Pusa. Seeds from all the 
chief tobacco-producing localities in India were collected there in 
P)05, and the plants grown therefrom were separated into pure 
cultures and classified. At the same time a number of foreign 
varieties were tested. All the American varieties proved un¬ 
suitable to local conditions, chiefly owing to their relatively slow 
rate of growth and general lack of robustness. The Indian 
varieties gave more promising results, and many of those collected 
from Bihar gave good colour and flavour; all of them, however, 
were deficient in texture. Only one out of the 51 Indian tobaccos 
grown showed itself to possess anything like the desired combina¬ 
tion of texture, flavour and colour when cured on racks or on the 
ground. This was known as Pusa 28 which was derived from a 
sample of seed collecied in South Bihar; it did fairly well when 
grown on a large scale under estate conditions, and some demand 
for its seed has arisen not only in Bihar but other parts of India. 
W'itli the possible exception of Pusa 28 however, none of the 
indigenous Indian varieties possess the qualities necessary for a 
good cigarette tobacco, that is to say a bright yellow colour, a mild 
flavour, good burning property, and the required elasticity in the 
cut. But if a good cigarette leaf could be produced in this coun¬ 
try, it would find a ready and extensive market both for homo 
consumption and for export. One of the best types of cigarette 
tobaccos grown in the TJ. S. A. is that known as “ Adcock 
which forms the basis of some of the most popular brands of 
Virginian cigarettes in the world. It was first grown in India in 
the (juntur District of the Madras Presidency, where it was found 
to give a good yield and to cure to a 'fairly light colour. It is 
now cultivated on about 25,000 acres in this neighbourhood, and 
can compete with the cheaper grades of leaf imported for the manu¬ 
facture of medium ([uality cigarettes. In 1924, experiments with 
‘‘ Adcock ” were started at Pusa, and it was found to grow well 
there, provided that certain relatively simple changes in cultural 
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methods were adopted. Throughout this Province (Bihar) it was 
clearly demonstrated that climatic conditions at the curing season 
are such that flue-curing is essential for this class of tobacco; 
several flue-curing barns have accordingly now been established 
not only in North Bihar and the United Provinces but also in 
Madras, and there is reason to suppose that but for the onset of 
the present acute economic; depression they would have done well. 
Experiments in this method of curing are also in progress in 
Bengal and at the Sa-aing experimental station in Burma. So 
obvious indeed are its advantages that it will probably soon 
supplant the old rack-curing method for the production of cigarette 
tobacco altogether,—though it is still questionable how far the 
manufacture of flue-cured tobacco of the Virginian type would 
prove profitable in some Provinces. Experiments in hybridization 
between Indian and American varieties have, however, progressed 
very satisfactorily of late, and it seems possible that research on 
these lines may in time result in the evolution of strains which 
would bring great prosperity to India. Crosses between the 
hardy and high yielding Pusa 28 and the American Adcock ” 
have now been fixed and tested, and one of these, described 
as '' Pusa 177 ” has given a leaf whose colour when fluecured 
was quite as good as “ Adcock High hopes are also enter¬ 
tained of two or three other hybrids which are being tried. Apart 
from the work in progress at Pusa, experiments on not dissimilar 
lines are being made in Bombay and Bengal. In the former Pro¬ 
vince the officers of the Department of Agriculture are attempting 
to improve a local variety known as “ Gandiu 6 ” by hybridization 
with “ Adcock ” and “ Bhengi In Bengal, a good deal of 
work has been done on both exotic and desi types of tobacco and 
the demand for seed improved by the Agricultural Department 
is rapidly growing, notably for the types known as “ Motihari 
and “ Bhengi ”. As regards the improvement of cigar tobacco in 
India, experiments are in progress in Madras, Bengal and Burma. 
Exotic varieties such as “ Sumatra ”, “ Manilla ”, “ Vuetta ” 
and “ Pennsylvania ” are being tested, the “ Sumatra ” leaf being 
grown for wrappers and the others for fillers. The results achieved 
hitherto show that this work is worthy of development. The next 
step appears to be to provide expert assistance in curing and blend¬ 
ing the leaf. In Bengal, the experiments in cigar-making which 
had been in progress for some years at Pangpur were recently 
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transferred to Dacca, where there is now a factory turning out 
about 30,000 cheroots a month. The Agricultural Chemist there 
is also engaged in studying the nicotine content of a number of 
varieties of tobaccos and the relation between that property and 
the suitability of each variety for producing cigars, cigarettes and 
hooka tobacco. The Indian cigar-making industry is already of 
considerable importance both for domestic consumption and for ex¬ 
port, but at present much of the leaf for wrappers is imported, and 
there is a great demand for more tobacco of good quality suitable for 
cigar fillers. As regards the production of tobaccos for use in 
liooka^ and for hidis, chewing and snuff, the work in progress is 
more widely spread. Here the problem is chiefly to increase the 
yield per acre by using selected strains of indigenous varieties 
and by better cultivation,—points to which the various Agricultur¬ 
al Departments are devoting attention. Much progress has also 
been made in recent years in introducing better manurial and cul¬ 
tural methods for the tobacco crop. 

This country is believed to be the original home of sugarcane, 
and the existence of a sugar manufacturing industry here can be 
traced back twenty-five wmturies. At present India ranks second 
only to Cuba in the amount of sugar she produces, but the bulk 
of her produce is of an inferior kind. The area of cane grown 
annually varies between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 acres, which 
represents about 25 per cent, of the total sugarcane acreage of the 
world. Throe quarters of the area used for sugarcane lies in the 
three Provinces of Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, and as the cane harvesting season in these Provinces 
falls between the kharif and rahi harvests in months in which 
agricultural employment is generally small, little difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining labour for the work. The total yield of the 
crop reckoned as gnr varies from 2,500,000 to nearly 3,250,000 tons 
and most of this is actually consumed as gur; only about 100,000 
tons of the total annual crop are actually manufactured in refineries 
or central factories, though another 200,000 or 250,000 tons are 
manufactured by khandsaris. Practically none of the sugar pro¬ 
duced here is exported, and at present about 1,000,000 tons annually 
are brought in from abroad. In comparison with other sugar- 
producing countries such as Java, Cuba, the islands of the West 
Indies, Mauritius and Hawaii, India is therefore, under the condi¬ 
tions which prevail throughout the world at present, very for- 
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tunately circumstanced, since has a very large home market 
for her produce, whereas they depend for their prosperity largely 
on their exports. In spitp of cheap labour, however, the costs of 
manufacturing sugar from cane here are much higher than else¬ 
where. For example, in Java, tlie cost of production is reckoned 
at Ks. 3*92 and in Cuba Its. 4*95 per luaund, while the correspond¬ 
ing Indian figure is Its, 7*56. The amount of sugar extracted from 
cane under Indian conditions has until recently been very un¬ 
satisfactory. In 1919 the percentage of sugar manufactured from 
cane crushed was only ()-5. By 1929-30, however, it had been 
incr(‘ased to 9, tlie ])ighest figure attained by any one factory being 
10-43. The improvement, therefore,^ has been substantial, though 
still considerably leas than it might be. Satisfaction can also be 
derived from tlie fact that the number of modern sugar factories 
in India, making sugar direct from cane, has risen from 18 in 
1919 to 30 in 1929-30, wlien in addition there were 14 refineries 
making sugar from gur. The state of the sugar industry in India 
was the subject of enquiry by the Tariff Board during the year 
under review, as we shall have o(;casi<>n to exjilain in more detail 
elsewliere. Largely as a result of tliis enquiry the Government 
decided to increase the duties on imported sugar substantially,—a 
step whiidi sliould enable India to (iomjx'te on moie favoura))le terms 
wuth other advanced sugar-manufacturing countries. An interest¬ 
ing development during the year was the grant of TJs. 8,000 fer 
annum, made through the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch, to each of the thn'C chi(‘f .sugar-])roducing Piovinces, in 
order to finance tlje desig’iiing of more satisfactory power crushing 
mills for village use. The area sown with scientifically improved 
varieties of sugarcane in the sugar-])roducing Provinces continu(‘B 
to increase. Particularly good progress was made during the year 
in the United Provinces, where the acreage covered with improved 
varieties amounted to 515,000 as against 281,000 in the previous 
year, the additional income obtained by cultivators as a result of 
using these varieties being estimated at Its, 567 lakhs. The type 
known as “ S. 48 ” is probably still the most valuable variety in 
the Western parts of the Province and “ Co. 213 ” in the Eastern, 
but Co. 290 ” is rapidly increasing in popularity in the irrigated 
tracts. In the Punjab, three varieties evolved at the Imperial 
Bugarcane-breeding Station at Coimbatore, namely Co. 205 ’b 
Co. 213 ” and ‘‘Co. 223 ”, have now largely replaced the 
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indigenous strains. In addition, “ Co. 285 ** and “ Co. 290 
are rapidly coming into favour, more especially in the Gurdaspur^ 
Sialkot and Jullunder Districts. The local types known as dhaula, 
kathtty and saretha however still have considerable merits as early- 
ripening varieties, and may continue to be grown in many places. 
The total area covered with improved varieties in the Punjab now 
amounts to about 80,000 acres. To help to popularize these new 
canes, the Government supplied, for one year, free transport for 
small quantities of cane required by growers, on the understanding 
that the produce thereof would be used to propagate the crop. This 
concession was appreciated, and it is expected will lead to a 
considerable increase in the acreage laid down to improved varieties 
next year. In Bihar, the standard variety is “ Co. 213 but 
“ Co. 210 ” and ” Co. 214 are grown on a considerable scale. 
Preliminary tests indicate that ** Co. 287 and “ Co. 290 ^^may 
prove of value in North Bihar. Co. 205 ” is not popular with 
the managers of sugar factories in the Province owing to its hard 
rind, but it has proved of value in the low-lying and inferior lands. 
The area grown with canes in Bihar and Orissa amounts to over 
80,000 acres. In Bengal, “ Co. 213 ” is rapidly replacing the 
variety known as “ Tanna ”, and in certain Districts cuttings of 
it have been given to cultivators free. About 74,000 acres of the 
sugarcane-growing area in Bengal are now planted with the im¬ 
proved varieties. Throughout India as a whole it is estimated that 
varieties selected at Coimbatore now cover over a quarter of the 
total area devoted to raising sugarcane, that is to say about 815,000 
acres. All these strains yield more sugar per acre than the local 
types, the increase in some cases being as much as 20 or 30 per 
cent. At the Coimbatore Sugarcane-breeding Station some crosses 
have recently been made between sugarcane and juar [Andropogon 
sorghum). The results of this experimental success will be awaited 
with great interest, not only by producers of sugar but of fodder 
also. Officers of the Imperial and provincial Departments of 
Agriculture have been investigating the insect pests and fungoid 
diseases to which sugarcane is subject, among the former being 
cane-borers and white fly, and among the latter smut. The 
“ mosaic ” disease of sugarcane has also been receiving attention 
at Pusa, Lyallpur and elsewhere. Of primary importance is the 
selection of mosaic-resistant varieties for future introduction, and 
the rapid replacement of susceptible varieties wherever this is 
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possible. Control by roguing in a susceptible variety is difficulty 
and even in Northern India, where mosaic seems to spread more 
slowly than in the South, it demands a high degree of organisation. 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned a 
grant for five years for further investigations of this very trouble¬ 
some disease. 

Among the croj)s classified under the heading of oilseeds, 
groundnut is probably the most important. Within the last ten 
years the area sown with it has practically doubled, and now 
amounts to about G,000,000 acres, the greatest increases having taken 
place in Madras and Bombay. Efforts to improve the varieties 
grown are being made in S(‘veral parts of the country, particularly 
in the Central Provinces. Groundnut is frequently used in rotation 
with cotton, and in this capacity, being a leguminous crop, it is 
likely to play an increasingly important part in the agricultural 
system, particularly in Central India, for as we have already 
indicated the phenomenon of shedding in cotton plants is 
now known to be in large measurt' due to nitrogen deficiency. Apart 
from this the crop is valuable not only for its seeds but also for 
the fodder it provides. Special attention is being devoted by the 
Agricultural Department in the Central Provinces to the problem 
of selecting better strains of groundnut, and some very promising 
types have been evolved. The manurial requirements of the plant 
are also being investigated. The acjeag(‘ grown with rape and 
mustard througliont the country, like that grown with groundnut, 
amounts to approxiToately 0,000,000 acres, of which 2,300,000 are 
in tlie United Provinces, 1,000,000 in the l^unjab, 700,000 in 
Bengal and 000,000 in Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab, the 
oilseed botanist during the year paid most attention to the variety 
known as toria {Brassica napus). In this plant he found that self- 
pollination is too infrequent to give a fair crop, and that while in 
sunny weather the activities of insects are sufficient to enable cross 
pollination to he siujcessfully effected, this is as a rule not so under 
cloudy skies. It may now be possible therefore to predict the 
probable yield of the crop from the number of overcast days that 
occur during tlie flowering period. In Bihar, mass selection work 
on mustard is in ])rogre8a. Botanical investigations of sesarauin 
have been in progress at Pusa and the isolation of unit species has 
been completed. Some promising types have been isolated and 
the demand for improved seed is increasing. As regards linseed. 
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an important piece of research, establishing the possibility of 
combining the bold seed characters of the Central India type with 
the spreading habit of the shallow-rooted linseed of the Indo- 
Ganjetic plain has been successfully completed. In the Central 
Provinces a strain of linseed known as “ E. B. C.’% which was 
evolved by the Agricultural Department, has been found parti¬ 
cularly suitable for local use and has been issued for multiplication. 

In practically all provincial Departments of Agriculture, the 
importance of uiulertakiiig more thorough Researches into the 
chemical, physical, and biological properties of the local soils has 
been appreciated in recent years, and a good deal of work has now 
been done in this direction. Apart from mechanical and chemical 
analysis, investigations have been made into colloids, soil acidity, 
the influence on plant growth of the rarer chemical constituents 
found in soils, and the problem of exchangeable bases. Extra¬ 
ordinary though it may seem to the non-agricultuiist, very little 
is yet known of the relationship between the physical condition 
of the soil and its chemical constituents on the one hand, and the 
crop-yields on the other. But scientists in several of tht‘ Univer¬ 
sities, with the assistance of funds derived from the Iinperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, are beginning to undertake 
enquiries into these problems, and it is lioped that their work will 
yield valuable rf'sults. 

As regards manures, the investigations which have been in 
progress in this country during recent years have been of great 
importance, though we cannot undertake in the space at our dis¬ 
posal to describe more than a few of the results obtained during 
the year under review. In the Central Provinces some interesting 
experiments have been conducted by the Agricultural Department 
with regard to the use of sann hemp as green manure for the rice 
crop. It has been demonstrated that sann grown on rahi land, 
if cut and applied to paddy before transplanting, serves as an 
efficient substitute for farmyard manure, and that if it is used in 
conjunction with superphosphate the effects on yield are remark¬ 
able. The practical application of the experiments is however 
limited by the diflaculty of growing sann in situ, whether at the 
end of the rains or with the assistance of irrigation in May. In 
Bengal, two fertilisers,—ammonium sulphate and diammonphos,— 
were tried out on jute and paddy among the cultivators of the 
Northern and Eastern Districts during the year, and both of them 
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proved useful, though, at present prices, diammonphos was con¬ 
sidered too expensive to be a paying manure for paddy. Some 
interesting experiments were also made in the manufacture of what 
is known as artificial farmyard manure from waste organic matter. 
In Burma, among the investigations undertaken by the Agricultural 
Chemist was one upon the response of soils to leunaphos and 
diammonphos. Mandalay paddy soils were found to respond well 
to both these fertilisers, but the former showed itself the better. 
On Mudon paddy soil, leunaphos was unsuitable, but diammonphos 
gave excellent results. The Akyab paddy soil occupied a position 
intermediate between Mandalay and Mudon soils. It was evident 
from these trials that substantial advantages can be gained at any 
rate by the use of diammonphos, though care must be taken to see 
that the water is properly drained off the fields before this ferti¬ 
lizer is applied, and that it is incorporated in the soil immediately 
afterwards. In addition to the demand which is developing locally 
for fertilizers of this type, bonemeal is now extensively purchased 
as a result of successful demonstrations carried out with it in 
previous years. In the Madras Presidency, the Agricultural 
Chemist studied the influence of sodium nitrate or other sodium 
salts on the clay complex of the soil, the effect of repeated applica¬ 
tion of manures over a long period, the movement of nitrates in 
the soil, and various other problems. The practice of treating 
paddy with green manure is increasing throughout the Presidency. 
A certain amount of bonemeal is now being used, and sales of 
artificial manures are on the increase. In the United Provinc^es, 
the manures distributed during tbe year,—consisting chiefly of 
castor cake, neein cake, mahua cake, sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda,—amounted to 31,600 maunds, as against 18,800 
maunds in 1929-30. Tbe manurial experiments conducted were 
very numerous. Investigations were begun on tbe effect upon 
wheat of ammonium sulphate, leunaphos and sodium nitrate, and 
so far the best results appear to he obtained from sodium nitrate, 
though further work will be required to confirm this. Experiments 
were made with mustard cake and castor cake on sugarcane, and 
numerous trials were made with a number of manures other than 
those already mentioned,—such as calcium cyanamide, saltpetre, 
superphosphate, nitrate of chalk, diammonphos, wool waste, cattle 
dung, and po'udrette ,—on a variety of crops. The effects of green 
manuring with sann were also investigated, as in the Central 
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Provinces. In Assam, oil cakes in combi;iation with various 
phosphatic and nitrogenous manures wore applied to sugarcane and 
gave good experimental results. In Bihar and Orissa, ammonium 
sulphate is extensively applied to the sugarcane crop, and the use 
of ammophos is increasing. In the Bombay Presidency, exy)eri- 
mental applications of different quantities of farmyard manure to 
the ptar crop again indicated that about 10 tons per acre is the 
correct amount to use. A useful fact discovered was that sann 
used as grecm manure appears often to prove an efficient substitute 
for farmyard manure. In the Punjab, good results have not 
hitherto been obtained by the application of pliosphates and potash. 
Nitrogenous manures, and recently the new ammonium phosphate 
manures, have been more ])romising, but more investigation is 
necessary. An expert Manurial Committee was constituted in 
the Province during the year to advise upon all manurial experi¬ 
ments planned by the x4gricultural Department, in order that the 
results may be more effectively co-ordinated; and the Commitlee 
has now worked out a scheme of manurial trials for a number of 
years from which it is hoped to discover what types of ni.ariurcs 
are most suitable for different localities in the Province. The 
extent to which the demand for artificial manures is increasing 
throughout India, largely owing to the efforts of the provincial 
Agricultural Departments, is demonstrated by the following figures. 
In 1925-20 imports of artificial manures into this country totalled 
21,590 tons. In 1920-27 they amounted to 20,850, in 1927-28 to 
35,710, in 1928-29 to 58,930, and in 1929-30 to 74,890 tons. There 
was a sharp ])ut inevitable drop during the year under review, 
owing to the collapse that occurred in the value of agricultural 
produce, but the imports nevertheless reached the respectable total 
of 51,000 tons. 

A good deal more attention has recently been devoted in India 
to the effects of climate on the yield of crops. In some Provinces 
the principal farms are now fitted with meteorological apparatus 
which records the humidity and temperature of the atmosphere 
and the temperature of the soil at various depths. Apparatu.s to 
record the direction and velocity of winds is less used, owing to 
its relatively high cost, but useful results are likely in time to be 
obtained with the assistance of the Meteorological Department, 
which has recently undertaken work with the object of forecasting 
crop yields by correlating climatic observations. 



Steady progress was again reported from most Provinces in the 
introduction of improved implements into agricultural practice. 
The number sold to cultivators during the year, omitting spare 
parts, amounted according to the records kept by the Agricultural 
Departments to 49,000, as against 41,500,—a really remarkable 
figure in view of the acute agricultural depression that prevailed. 
These totals of course by no means cover all the improved imple¬ 
ments sold, for in several Provinces a large part of the supply has 
now been taken over by private enterprise, and the sales effected 
through the Agricultural Departments largely represent no nioie 
than the first introduction of improved types into new areas. The 
figures given are however sufficient to indicate that very gratifying 
progress is being made with this aspect of the Government’s acti¬ 
vities on behalf of agriculture. The implements distributed in¬ 
cluded ploughs, cultivators, harrows, hoes, seed drills, and cane 
crushers. As usual, ploughs achieved the largest sale in most 
Provinces, but in the Punjab fodder cutters were in greater 
demand,—no less than 14,250 of them being purchased, as against 
7,340 in 1929-30 and 3,480 in 1928-29. The main reason for this 
remarkable development is the recognition by the Punjab cultivators 
that if fodder is cut by these machines, the farmer can reduce the 
amount of feed given to his animals by 10 per cent, and get as 
good results as before; indeed, in some localities, where it is the 
custom to tether cattle amongst standing fodder crops, the saving in 
fodder is far greater than this. These fodder cutters are now being 
made locally in large numbers and are being sold from about Rs. 20/ 
each upwards. Improved ploughs, harrows, hoes, water lifts and 
even small oil-eTigiiies are also being made locally to meet the 
growing demand. In Batala, (Gurdaspur District), there are now 
about 30 factories turning out these articles to the value of about 
Rs. 5 laklis per annum, for sale not. only in the Punjab but else¬ 
where. If efficient implements can be supplied at low prices they 
are of the utmost value to the ordinary farmer; weeds which rob 
the soil of its salts and moisture can be eradicated, the costs of 
crop production reduced, the amoimt of fodder increased, and so 
forth. Officers of the Agricultural Departments in several Pro¬ 
vinces have set themselves the task of evolving such implements, 
and in many parts of the country implements of the plough, culti¬ 
vator and hoe types have been successfully designed which cost 
only a few rupees each and are specially suitable for localities 
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where the bullocks are not strong. In the Madras Presidency, 
where the distribution of ploughs was handed over by tlie Agri¬ 
cultural Department to private agencies, the trend of events in 
recent years has been disappointing. The sale of ploughs and 
spare parts was re])orted in 1930-81 to have fallen to about half 
what it was in 1924, and complainis are frequently heard that the 
cultivators’ needs for spare parfs are not propculy met. The ques¬ 
tion how to improve the situation is under consideration. In 
Bengal, a j)lougli designed by the local Agricultural Department is 
increasingly in demnnd, and for the first time it can be said that 
there are prosj)ects of the Bengal cultivator taking to an iron 
plough. Ill Bombay, a. drill for sowing cotton and juar evolved 
by the Agricultural Department, and a potato digger modified for 
uprooting groundnut, were tried, but it was found that further 
improvements will be necessary before they are altogether suitable 
to local conditions. Work on tractors was continued in the Bombay 
Presidency. In the Northern part of Bihar and Orissa, tractor 
cultivation has been developing very rapidly in Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Chaniparan Districts, and o',er 200 tractors are 
now reported to he working theie. ronditions are peculiarly suit¬ 
able for tractor cultivation in this ])articular area, however, and 
it is unlikely to prove equally ])opular in other parts of the 
Province at present. The Central Provinces contain about 50 
privately owned tractors, but only about GO per cent, of them are 
operated ])y their owners. Many of the remainder are laid up 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining eflieient drivers. To enable this 
problem to bo overcome, the Agricultural Department has been 
giving instruction on the manag^cment of oil engines and tractors. 
Steam-ploughing tackle continues to be miK'h in demand for 
eradicating tbe troublesome bans grass and restoring production 
on lands infested with that destructive weed. But the type of 
steam-tackle available does not seem altogether suitable to Indian 
conditions. A new type of tractor run on crude oil fuel is however 
coming into the market and may alter the situation considerably. 
As has already been mentioned, the Agricultural Departments of 
Bihar and Orissa, the Dnlted Provinces and the Piuijab continue 
to experiment with small power-driven sugarcane crushing mills. 
At present there is no really satisfactory small crusher on the 
market, and as soon as the area uiid(*r improved canes in the remoter 
villages heeomes large, the growers have considerable difficulty in 
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treating their crops with the cattle power available. Already, 
however, an improved crusher designed in Bengal with the assist¬ 
ance of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch promises 
to be considerably more satisfactory than any plant at present on 
the market, and further developments are likely. 

Apart from their work in connection with the introduction of 
better implements, the provincial Agricultural Dcpaitments aie 
also assisting the cultivator in various branches of agricultural 
engineering. The improvement of iriigation wells and tlie cons¬ 
truction of strainer tube-wells is proving particularly important. 
In the Punjab, 84 boring plants were at work during the year, 
being used chiefly to augment the supply of water in ordinary wells 
by tapping lower water-bearing strata. No less than 985 wells were 
bored in this way and 786 of the borings eacli caused an increase 
of 25 per cent, or more in the original water-supply. The total 
number of running feet bored was 71,716. The Agricultural 
Engineer has further improved upon his earthenware slip-strainer 
by inventing a composition slip-strainer which can be still more 
easily and cheaply made. These strainers have in many cases 
enabled the yield of the wells to be augmented by 100, 200, and 
even 300 per cent., and as a result, a demand has been created 
for small power plants to deal wuth the increased supply. In 
Bombay, 57 machines were at work during the year and made 318 
borings, the number of running feet bored being 22,678. The pro¬ 
vincial Department of Agricultuie estimates that as a result of its 
endeavours to improve the water-supply during the last 21 years, the 
jueld of the wells in the Presidency has been increased by about 
3,136,277 gallons per hour. In 1930-31 some 4 machines for 
locating underground vater were in operation and 746 sites were 
located, chiefly in Poona and Sholapur Districts. In the United 
Provinces, attention lias been concentrated chiefly on the construc¬ 
tion of tube-wells, 42 of which w^ere comjileted during the year. 
Large sums of taJcavi were given by Grovernment for this purpose. 
In Bihar and Orissa, it is reported that 238 small borings were 
sunk to augment the water supply in existing ordinary wells, the 
number of running feet bored being 22,721; in addition, 24 tuhe- 
wells were sunk, the amount of boring involved amounling to the 
exceptional total of 3,343 feet. In times of depression, such as the 
present, well-boring is one of the most beneficent of all the activi¬ 
ties of the Agricultural Departments, especially in those regions 
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where rainfall is scanty and variable, since to increase the well 
water is the most certain way of securing crops for small land¬ 
holders and preventing the development of famine conditions. In 
many Provinces, much is also being done to cheapen the cost of 
raising water by designing more efficient water lifts. 

During the year under review demonstration work and propa¬ 
ganda was (continued by the Agricultural Departments on appr<):xi- 
mately the same lines as before. Ocular demonstration of tbe 
direct advantages of the new methods from the point of view of the 
cultivator’s own local requirements is the fundamental principle 
underlying these activities. In India, unlike some other countries, 
relatively little can bo done either by the supply of popular liteiu- 
ture or by lectures,—although as subsidiary methods of propaganda 
the distribution of vernacular leaflets in simple language, and the 
use of the cinematograph and the magic lantern have not been 
neglected. In most Provinces moreover the important fairs and 
festivals are attend(*d by officers of the Agricultural Departments, 
and exhibits are shown and lectures given. But the village 
demonstration plots remain hy far the most lni])ortant means ol 
agricultural propaganda. In some of them, activity is directed 
chiefly towards demonstration carried out on the cultivator’s own 
land, the dej)nrtmotital demonsti’ator supervising the actual details 
of the impioved metliod, whatever it may be, and leaving the 
general cultivation to the cultivator himself. In others, the 
tendency is to rent plots of laud and carry out all operations under 
the supervision of the demonstrator,—a method which is particu¬ 
larly valuable when a combination of improvements have to be 
displayed. In either case, of course, the object is to demonstrate 
a fact which bus already been proved, and not to elicit a fact, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to give the same care to demonstration 
plots as to experimental plots; all that is required is to see that 
the work is done intelligently enough to give it a fair chance of 
success. Departmental demonstration farms also play their part 
in the organization, and in addition there are the district or sub- 
divisional farms, which besides providing tbe means for experi¬ 
mental work, serve as centres for the distribution of improved types 
of seed and as headquarters for the district agricultural staff. 
Experimental work conducted on district farms is of the utmost 
value. Records of the quality of the local soils and the perfor¬ 
mance of each test plot can be systematically made, and the 
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growing crop can lie given tlie eonstaiit skilled attention which is 
essential if accurate results are to be obtained. If these farms are 
provided with a suitable technical staff, and equipped Avith a labora¬ 
tory, knowledge of what is practicable under local conditions can be 
acquired much sooner than would be possible by any otlier means, 
and time and money can thus be saved. Closer relations have been 
established within recent years between the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments and various co-operative organizations, both in regard to pro¬ 
paganda and the production and distribution of improved seed and 
implements; the distribution of seed, in particular, has lately been 
considerably facilitated ])y an extension of the activities both of 
registered co-o{)erative societies, or seed unions, and of registered 
private seed growers who co-operate with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments. 

The reports received from the Aairious Provinces concerning the 
progress of demonstration work are of considerable interest. In 
the Madras Presidency, the total number of fails and festivals 
attended by members of the Agricultural Department was over 
200. Two exhibition Aauis loured the Presidency during the year 
and aroused great interest among the villagers,—though the 
Director ])oiuts out that the assortment of exhiliits must be changed 
frequently if interest is to be maintained. Piopaganda was 
conducted with regard to tlie use of the moi'e efficient implements, 
drill-sowing of cotton, the reduction of seed-rate, line-planting of 
sugarcane, the manuring sugarcane and paddy, and the value of 
improved varieties of cotton, jaar, ra(/i\ potatoes, and sugarcane. 
In the Central Province's, there are now demonstration farms in 
all but two Districts, the total number of special plots under culti¬ 
vation during the year being 54, of which only 33 were in Govern¬ 
ment farms. Much less difficulty has recently been experienced 
in obtaining the use of private plots, and indeed the number of 
plots offered during 1930-31 was greater than the Department 
could undertake to run. The staff engaged in demonstration worlr 
in the Province now amounts to G7 assistants and 102 jainadars, 
and there is an increasing demand for their services. Excellent 
results have been obtained from the use of the departmental cinema¬ 
tograph lorry which started demonstrations in 1928-29. It js 
provided with a portable engine which not only generates the 
current for the cinema, but used to operate pumps and fodder 
cutters. The keenest interest has been displayed in it by the 
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cultivators and hundreds have come to see it at each place it has 
visited. A remarkable result of the propaganda conducted in the 
Central Provinces has been the establishment of hundreds of small 
unions among the cultivators for the distribution of improved 
varieties of seed. The total amount of such seed distributed during 
1929-30 was 104,589 maunds, as against 117,125 mauiuls in 1928-29, 
and the distribution of at least 25 per cent, of it was undertaken by 
the small local unions. In the Punjab, the specialist officers of 
the Department as well as the district stall now give lectures at 
practically all meetings of the district agricultural associations, 
and the membei's are thus kept in touch with the latest develop¬ 
ments. The majority of the asso<‘iations in the Province are doing 
veiy well and render most useful services to agriculture. During 
the year, ploughing matches were held at all important fairs in the 
Province, and a hundred cinematograph shows were given, supple¬ 
mented by lectures on such subjects as the life history of certain 
pests and the value of improved seeds and implements. As usual, 
carts et^uipped with sets of implements, each in charge of a 
mukaddavi, moved about in the various Districts, and some im¬ 
proved implements were also lent to farmers for ex}>erimental pur¬ 
poses, The number of demonstration plots on farmers’ lields was 
2,316, all of them being laid out in long narrow strips of not less 
than 1/lOth of an acre in area. Campaigns for the eradication of 
the fohli weed, which proves extremely troublesome in certain 
places, were successfully organized. The agricultural stall in the 
Lyallpur market which was started in 1928, is proving very 
elective as a means of bringing agricultural improvements to the 
notice of farmers, and has incidentally also increased the Agri¬ 
cultural Department’s facilities for obtaining information of 
commercial interest. In the Bombay Presidency, there are now 
84 agricultural associations in existence, and many of them are 
doing useful work. In Sind, active propaganda was carried on 
through the taluka development associations, chiefly wilh regard 
to improved strains of cotton, wheat, and rice, and improved imple¬ 
ments. In the Ahmadnagar District, mass propaganda was 
attempted from 42 centres, and the demonstration plots proved 
particularly successful. The first market regulated under the 
Bombay Cotton Markets Act was established at Dhulia during the 
year under review and made a good start despite difficulties. In 
times of agricultural depression, the establishment of markets of 
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this sort, which are designed to ensure for the farmer the maximum 
profit from his crop, is obviously very important. In Bihar and 
Orissa, tlie number of demonstrations given during the year was 
over 6,000, and dealt with the cultivation of sugarcane and wheat, 
the merits of artificial manures such as ammonium sulphate and 
amnioplios, and the potentialities of improved types of sugarcane 
and groundnut. About 6,450 maunds of improved seed were 
sujrplied to cultivators by the Agricultural Department. Arrange¬ 
ments have now been made in the I'rovince for registering growers 
of imjrrovcd seeds, particularly rice and wheat. Effective co- 
0 ])era 1 i()n is maintained between the co-operative societies and the 
Agricultural Department. In Burma, improved seeds of rice. 
<‘olton, groundnut, sesannirn, beans, gram, wheat, millet, sugar¬ 
cane, and other crops were distributed during the year. The 
demand for new varieties of rice in particular continues to expand, 
—some 6,ddd,000 lbs. of seed having been given out as against 
5,968,000 lbs. in the previous year. Improved varieties of agricul¬ 
tural implements also proved popular, tlie number of ploughs 
distributed through the agency of the Agricultural Department 
having been over 1,000, as against 960 in the preceding yenr. 
Satisfactory results were also reported from the use of demonstra¬ 
tion plots. In Bengal, useful piopaganda work continued and there 
was an increase in the number of private farms on which tlie 
methods advocated by the Agricultural Departments are practised. 
Local paddy badly affected by a fungus known as Sclcrotiuin 
oryzac was replaced by a specially resistant variety evolved by the 
Agricultural Department on an area of over 20,000 acres. In 
Assam, superior strains of paddy, jnte, potato, sugarcane and 
tobacco were brought to the notice of cultivators in areas where 
they are not yet cultivated, and demonstrations were made to show 
the effects of using boiiemeal and sodium nitrate, the best metliod 
of eradicating wuiter byacinth, and the cajiabilities of improved 
implements. About 280,000 Ihs. of seed potatoes were supplied fo 
cultivators by the Agricultural Department during the yeai*. 
Owners of private farms in Assam have recently shown much more 
willingness to help the Agricultural Department, and arrangements 
are being made to grow improved seeds on some of these farms 
under departmental supervision. The w’ork of the Department Ini'? 
proved of great value to the cultivators when the floods to which 
Assam is always liable devastate their crops, and after the recent 
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Surma Valley flood large quantities of fresh seed were distributed. 

The successful introduction into agricultural practice of so 
many of the scientific improvements effected by the Agricultural 
Departments, has of course been greatly assisted by the spread of 
education. Even in vernacular middle schools, children are now 
shown sim})le experiments on plant growth and so forth, and there 
is now a greater readiness, amongst those masses of the younger 
generation who liave never reached the matriculation standard, to 
listen to the advice of the agricultural demonstrators and believe 
it possible that applied science may have some uses for them. 
Formerly the chief difficulty with which the oflicers of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department had to contend, in touring the countryside, 
was the apatheti(i conservatism of the cultivators, who considered 
all innovations in agricultural methods futile if not dangerous; 
but this attitude of mind is now less prevalent. Boys who have 
had training on Government farms can explain to others the 
material benefits obtainable from the iise of modern discoveries, 
while those who have been through a college course for the B.Sc. 
Degree or the Diploma in Agriculture have learnt enough to enable 
them to form independent opinions on the agricultural problems 
that arise around them. By these educational means, and the 
fact tliat many farmers have profited financially by making use 
of the im])rovements placed at their disposal by the Agricultural 
Departments, the views of the cultivators on the value of scientific 
methods have clianged in a way which a quarter of a century ago 
would have been considered quite impossible. In many districts 
it has now been possible for otficers of the Departments to set up 
associations, composed mainly of farmers, to C'onsider local needs 
and assist in the introduction of better agricultural methods. 
Moreover the tendency, whitdi has been noticeable for some years, 
for courses in subjects connected with agriculture to be introduced 
into the curricula of schools.—or even for new schools to be founded 
whose primaiy object is to give instruction in the agricultural 
ficiences,—is becoming more pronounced. In the United Provinces, 
it was reported during the year under review that the Government 
intend to start classes in agriculture at vernacular middle schools 
and assist District Boards to select suitable sites for the school 
farms. In the Bombay Presidency, there appears to he a sponta¬ 
neous popular demand for the establishment of agricultural schools. 
In Batnagiri District, an organization known as the Shikshan 
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Prasarak Mandal of Rajapur founded a scliool during the year 
with a graduate in agriculture as headmaster; and the six agricul¬ 
tural schools recently established in the Presidency continued to 
do remarkably well. At the Loni school there were 73 applica¬ 
tions for the 22 vacancies available, while no less than 127 appli¬ 
cations were made for the 17 vacancies at the Devi-Hosur school. 
It is gratifying to note that of the total of 194 students who have 
passed out of the latter school, 115 are now working on their own 
farms. It should be mentioned also that a number of other schools 
in the Presidency have recently given an agricultural bias to their 
curricula. In Bengal, 15 teachers have been under training at the 
Idacca agricultural school in connection with the scheme for intio- 
ducing agriculture as one of the subjects of study in secondary 
schools, and have now returned to their own institutions and taken 
charge of the classes in agriculture. During the year an officer 
of the provincial Agricultural Service was a})})ointed insj)ector of 
agricultural schools and has started his w’ork of organising classes,, 
laying out school farms, and so forth. The instruction in agri¬ 
cultural subjects provided in secondary schools ap])ears to be 
proving popular in Bengal, and a number of high schools and 
middle schools have now started giving it. On three Oovernment 
farms, primary schools have been oj)ened, in which elementary 
instruction in agriculture will be given. In the Punjab, 25 senioi- 
certificated teachers of the Education Department took the course 
qualifying them to teach agriculture in vernacular middle schools. 
There are now 143 middle schools teaching agriculture in the 
Province, which are run by the Education Department with advice 
from the Agricultural Deparment. In the Central Provinces, 
agriculture has been introduced into the curriculum of various 
types of schools. The school at Powarkhera, in Hoshangabad 
District, is probably the most popular, though the type is admit¬ 
tedly expensive. It is not dissimilar in constitution to the better 
type of Anglo-vernacular middle school in which agriculture i.s 
taught in the Punjab, most of the boys being resident. In Madras, 
the agricultural middle school at Taliparamba, which was opened 
ill 1922 as an experiment, has now turned out 104 students, but of 
the 90 who passed out prior to the year under review, only about 
35 are engaged in agricultural work. This type of school therefore 
evidently does not appeal much to the local cultivators. Another 
school at TJ&ilampatti, which is primarily intended for the backw^ai d 
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caste known as Kallars, was opened during the year and 14 boys. 
13 of whom are Kallars, were admitted to it. Schools for jiiyenile 
and adult farm labourers at Anakapalle, Coimbatore and Palur 
were continued during the year. These schools are intended to 
proyide a general agricultural education for the sons of labourers 
who would not otherwise go to school, and appear to be fulfilling 
their object. 

The facilities provided for University education in agriculture 
are also being im])roved fairly ra})idly. As was explained in our 
last Peport, all the specifically agricultural colleges in India except 
that at ^randalay have now been affiliated to Universities. In the 
T’^nited Provinces, as a result of the affiliation of the college at 
Cawnpore to Agra University, the teaching staff is to be streng¬ 
thened by a Professor in entomology, plant pathology, dairying 
and animal luisbandry, and economics. The number of students 
doing practical work for whom a single teacher will be responsible 
has been reduced, and substantial iniprovements have been made 
in the apparatus available for experimental work. One of the 
advantages of the affiliations which have bt^en effected is that 
Indian students of agriculture, after completing their ordinary 
studies, are now in a better position to obtain admission to other 
institutions in order to undertake research, and increasing numbers 
of graduates in agriculture from this country are now tending to 
complete their studies abroad. In some agricultural colleges a 
degree of Master of Science in Agriculture is now being conferred. 
Although the number of students applying for admission to the 
B.Sc. (Agii.) Degree courses at the various colleges has decreased 
somewhat during the last year or two, owing to their being fewer 
posts avaihdde for graduates as a result of the prevailing financial 
fitringency, there are still far more applicants than can be accom¬ 
modated, and agricultural colleges are filled to overflowing. An 
encouraging development is the increasing demand for the services 
-of agiicultural graduates w*hich has recently been forthcoming 
from private employers and from Government Departments whose 
A\ork is in some way connected with agriculture. The hope expres- 
t>ed in our previous Peport that it might be possible to start the 
Ungiiieering, Dairying, and Animal Husbandry Sections of the 
Agricultural Institute at Dacca during 1930-31 has not been 
fulfilled, but a workshop for the Agricultural Engineer, so designed 
ns to be capable of extension, when circumstances are more 
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favourable, into tlie Institute workshop, has been finished. At 
Pusa, the Imperial Institute of AgTicultural Eesearch continues 
to furnish facilities for post-graduale studies. In the agricultural 
colleges of some Provinces, short simple courses in general practi¬ 
cal agriculture are given to men of whom large numbers subse¬ 
quently qualify for posts as overseers under the Department. 
Instruction in the lunning and maintenance of internal combustion 
engines, and in the maintenance of modern agricultural imple¬ 
ments, is also given to village blacksmiths and others,—the adop¬ 
tion of modern agricultural methods in some rural areas having 
hitherto been seriously handicapped by the dearth of qualified 
mechanics; courses in entomology, fruit-culture and sericulture are 
held for the younger generation of cultivators; and lectures in 
general agriculture are also given to officials in other I)e])artments. 

Incidental reference has already been made to the activities of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, which was estab¬ 
lished during the period covered by our previous Beport, largely 
as a result of the recommendations made by the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture in PJ2S. Since 1920, when Agriculture was made 
a “ transferred ” subject under the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, 
the need for some organisation which vould co-ordinate and en¬ 
courage the work of provincial Departments of Agriculture and 
Animal lEushaiulry had Ix'come iiici easiugly apparent. Theie was, 
it is true, the Board of Agricultuie in existence,—a body composed 
of officers deputed by local (iovernmeuts and a few non-officials; 
but it disposed of no funds, and had no recognised position vis-a-ris 
the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. Again, with refer¬ 
ence to the new autonomous Departments of Agriculture in the 
Provinces, the position of the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India^ under whom were placed the Imperial Institutes of 
Agricultural and Veterinary Besearcli at Pusa and Muktesar, had 
become somew hat anomalous, for constitutioual reasons; moreover 
it was in any case hardly possible for one man to have such varied 
scientific knowledge and experience as would induce provincial 
authorities to accept his guidance to the extent necessary if proper 
co-ordination was to be acliieved. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture considered that thia 
difficulty could only be met by creating a special organization con¬ 
taining representatives of the Provinces which would be endowed 
with adequate funds for fostering agricultural and veterinary 
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research; and after the project had been carefully considered by 
the Government of India the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was duly established in the summer of 1929. The Council 
consists of an Advisory Board and a Governing Body. On the 
Advisory Board are the heads of the Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments of all the Ihovinces of British India and of such 
Indian States as have elected to join, together with representatives 
of Indian Universities, of the Co-operative Societies, of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, and a few other members. The Govern¬ 
ing Body is composed of provincial Ministers of Agriculture, three 
representatives of the Indian Legislature, two representatives of 
commercial interests, and two members elected by the Advisory 
Board, and is under the chairmanship of the Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council responsible for matters connected with 
agriculture. The Governor-General in Council has the right to 
nominate additional members both to the Advisory Board and to 
the Governing Body when need arises. At the outset this power 
was found useful for giving representation to the State of Hydera¬ 
bad, which elected to join the Council in 1929^ and more recently, 
representatives of the Railway Board, of the Army Veterinary 
Department and of the Veterinary Department in the North-West 
Frontier Province have also been added to the Board. The Board 
is intended to exaTtiiiie and make recommendations on schemes of 
research submitted by provincial Governments, Universities or 
private institutions, and its re<‘ommendations are then submitted 
to the Go\erning Body. It is the Governing Body which has con¬ 
trol of the Council’s funds, which consist of single and recurring 
grants made by the Government of India and from other sources. 
During tlie period under review, witli the exc.ei)tion of a donation 
of Rs. 2 lakhs from H. E. IT. the Nizam of Hyderabad, the funds 
were derived entirely from the Goveriiinent of India. 

As was explained in our last Report, and as has already been 
indicated in the preceding pages, the Council immediately after 
its establishment appointed a Committee to consider means for 
assisting the Indian sugar industry. This Committee had held 
three meetings by the end of the period under review. Among its 
recommendations the most important probably was that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should he asked to institute an enquiry through the 
Tariff Board on the question whether the Indian industry should 
he granted protection. This recommendation was accepted by the 
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Council and tlie Government of India ordered that the enquiry 
should be made. As will be explained in Chapter VI, the Tarift’ 
Board’s report had not been fully considered when the year we are 
considering came to a close, but the duties on imported sugar were 
nevertheless raised at the beginning of' the financial year 1981-32. 
The Council has also accepted all tlie other major reconimendationa 
of the Sugar Committee^ as, for example, tliose providing for the 
establishment of a (diain of sugarcane research stations in the chief 
sugar-growing Provinces; the aj)pointment of a sugar technologist 
to advise existing and prospective sugar manufacturers in India; 
and the endowment in collaboration with the Government of the 
United Provinces of a model sugar faidory at the Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute. 

From sugar the Council turned its attention to locusts. In 
1929 the Northern and North Western parts of the country were 
subjected to one of the periodic visitiitions of locust swarms from 
which they have suffered so seriously in the past. It was realised 
that little could be done to cope with a loiuist invasion in its later 
stages, and that control could only be effective if established at the 
start. A committee was accordingly set up under the Board of 
Agriculture to discuss methods of inves^^iguting the biology of the 
insect and to make suggestions for controlling its incidence. This 
■committee made several important recommendations but before they 
could be considered by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research information was received early in 1930 that another locust 
visitation had begun. A new and enlarged committee was promptly 
convened which made recommendations for measures of control 
upon which the Council took immediate action. With the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Governments of the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
arrangements were made to have w’arniugs of the visitation of locust 
swarms transmitted by telegram to the Tiocust Bureau which the 
Council established under the charge of a I^ocust Entomologist. 
These warnings were then broadcasted to all the other authorities 
concerned. A pamphlet explaining in simple language the 
measures of control which should be undertaken in the affected 
areas was published in several languages and extensively distri¬ 
buted. It was from the first realised that endeavours to control 
the pest in British India wimld he of little avail unless they were 
also adopted in the neighbouring Indian States, and H. E. the 
Viceroy in his speech to the Chamber of Princes in February 1930 
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made an appeal to the Rulers for their co-operation, and their 
response was prompt and encouraging. Almost every State con¬ 
cerned took such measures recommended by the Locust Committee 
as were within its means, and the services of the Locust Entomo¬ 
logist of the Council were requisitioned by many of them in order 
that their officers miglit obtain instruction in the measures they 
should adopt. The results obtained by the activities of the Council 
with regard to the locust menace in 1930 give cause for much satis¬ 
faction and augur well for the future. 

The Council has also devoted a good deal of attention to the 
problem of improving the yield and quality of India’s most im¬ 
portant food crop, namely rice. In December 1929, at the first 
meeting of tlie Advisory Hoard, a scheme for ri(‘e research in 
Bihar and Orissa was submitted, but it was considered best to post- 
pijiie consideration of it until the meeting in the following June, 
in order that corresponding scliemes might be prepared by all the 
rice-growing Provinces. At the June meeting proposals from 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Burma, the Central Provinces and Madras 
were considered by a special Rice Committee appointed for the 
purpose. A scheme from the United Provinces was subsequently 
added and \vorked into the co-ordinated scheme, w’hose total cost, 
after it had been subjected to scrutiny by the Advisory Board, 
was estimated to amount to Rs. 11,22,408. As we have already 
indicated, the himpire Marketing Board was asked to contribute 
about a fifth of this sum, the intention being that the remainder 
should be provided b}^ the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Researcdi. There is good reasou to suppose that the scientific work 
already in progress on the rice crop throughout the country will 
be greatly facilitated by the co-ordinated programme of research 
which has now been devised. 

The investigation of problems relating to the conservation of 
indigenous manurkil resources and the use of fertilisers has also 
been considered by the Council, and a committee appointed to deal 
with these matters met in June 1930. It was felt, however, that 
satisfactory progress would be difiicult until data on manurial ex¬ 
periments carried out in the l^rovinces in the past had been col¬ 
lected and correlated. For this purpose the Fertilizers Committee 
recommended that a small grant should be made to each Province, 
aud this the Council has now sanctioned. As it wdll naturally 
lake some time before the information required from the Provinces 
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is obtained, the first meeting* of this committee was no more than 
exploratory. Nevertheless, the consideration of manurial problems 
by those interested is likely to prove of value in the future. Al¬ 
most every member of the committee undertook in the interval 
before the next meeting to investigate and report on some point 
which had emerged during the discussion. 

It has always been the intention that the Council should enlist 
the assistance of non-official as well as official agencies in the fur¬ 
therance of agricultural reisearch, and among the former the 
Universities are probably the most important. Soon after it was 
established the Council made known to various University autho¬ 
rities that it would be glad to consider any schemes for research in 
agriculture which they might put forward. As a result two ap¬ 
plications for grants from University workers were sanctioned at 
the very first meeting of the Council. Since then several other 
a])plications have been received and considered. The University 
re})resentatives on the Council’s Advisory Board amount to four, 
and the Itesearch Committees in the Provinces also have University 
representatives. The Council has already obbiined much useful 
assistance from University workers on the committees it has ap¬ 
pointed, and also in connection with its j)ublif*ations. Among the 
Council’s functions i.s the dissemination and exebange of scientific, 
information, and for this purpose it unuertakes to provide facilities 
to enable workers in India to attend Imperial and International 
Conferences, to subscribe to Imperial and International Institu¬ 
tions which purvey information on agricultural and veterinary 
matters, and to issue publications on its own behalf. A consider¬ 
able amount of work has already been done in all these directions. 
As regards publications, before the Council was created the Im¬ 
perial Institute of Agricultural Besean.h at Pusa used to be respon¬ 
sible for issuing two periodicals, namely tlie Af/ricultvral Journal 
of India and the Journal of the Central Bureau of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and Dairying, and also for the publication of occasional 
JMemoirs and Bulletins. The Council took charge of these activi¬ 
ties in 1929 and replaced the two original publications by three 
others, known as the Indian Journal of Agriculture and Livestock, 
the Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, and the Indian Journal 
of Veterinary Science arid Anunal Husbandry, The second and 
third of these are actually intended for the publication of scientific 
papers which might otherwise have been issued as Memoirs and 
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Bulletins, while the first alone, which has a wider popular appeal, 
covers approximately the same ground as the two periodicals 
formerly issued from Pusa. 

Research in animal husbandry has not yet obtained so large a 
share of the Council’s funds as might have been expected. The 
reason for this requires some explanation. After the war, the 
Veterinary Departments were disorganised much more than the 
Agricultural Departments by the difficulties through which the 
cf)untry passed at that time, since their financial position liad 
always been relatively weaker, and they were thus far less favour¬ 
ably circumstanced, when the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was established, for taking advantage of the financial 
facilities which it offered. Not only have the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments in India for many years been greatly undermanned, but 
the existing veterinary colleges have been compelled by circum¬ 
stances to adopt comparatively low educational and scientific 
standards for their graduates. Until these Departments can be 
staffed with a sufficient number of adequately trained men, it is 
therefore to be expected that acceptable suggestions from the Pro¬ 
vinces for conducting lescarch in veterinary >cience and animal 
husbandry will be comparatively infrequent. During the period 
under review, developments of considerable importance were ex- 
pet ted to result in time from the work of the Expert Adviser to 
the Council in Animal Husbandry, who reached India in April 
1930, and two schemes for the appointment of research officers at 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar were 
sanctioned in principle; but the obstacles confrouting those respon¬ 
sible for devising means for improving India’s livestock are so 
stupendous that })iogress must necessarily be slow. Before we 
proceed to indicate what has actually been done during 1930-31,— 
whether with the assistance of the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, or inde}>endent]y, by the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture,—it will be advisable to devote a few paragraphs to 
indicating the nature of the difficulties that are involved. 

As we have seen, the total number of livestock in British India 
is estimated to be about 218,000,000, and the vast majority of 
these animals, for reasons which we have already indicated, are 
deplorably inefficient. There is no doubt that, if the process of 
degeneration to which the leport of the Royal Commission on 
Agricnltnre drew public attention is to be effectively arrested, 
animal husbandry work will have to be organized on a far broader 
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Bcale than it has been in the past. As compared with other large 
stock-owning countries, the care and development of livestock in 
India has always been most inadequately financed. In 1930-31, 
for example, the U. S. A., which possesses a somewhat smaller 
number of domesticated animals of commercial importance than 
India, allotted the equivalent of Its. 4,48 lakhs to its Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry alone, while a far greater aggregate 
sum than this was spent on the Animal Husbandry Services of the 
47 constituent States of the Federation. In British India, the 
corresponding budgetary })rovision was roughly Bs. 14 lakhs from 
Central, and Its. 7cS lakhs from provincial funds. A^et despite the 
admitted inadequacy of these sums, and the obvious inefficiency of 
a very large proportion of the country’s livestock, they nevertheless 
even now constitute by far the biggest individual asset she pos¬ 
sesses. How immensely important it is that the deterioration 
which they are undergoing should be arrested will be realized from 
the following figures. The value of the work performed under 
existing conditions by cattle in India, to agriculture alone, is reli¬ 
ably estimated to have exceeded Its. 600 crores last year, and to 
this sum must be added the value of the manure and other products 
of animal origin,—such as hides and bones, and milk and dairj' 
produce generally, whether consumed in the country or exported,— 
which is believed to have amounted to over Its. 1,000 crores. 
Irrespective therefore of their essential importance to the health 
and development of the people, the money-value to the agricultural 
community of the products of the cattle now maintained in India 
appears to be even greater than that of the total output of agii- 
cultural produce not derived from stock, which was recently esti¬ 
mated by the Indian Banking Enquiry Committee to amount to 
Bs. 1,300 crores per annum. In addition, the value of the products 
of its 66 millions of other farm animals must amount to a great 
many crores of rupees, as also must that of the woik done by 
cattle throughout India for non-agricultural purposes, while the 
cash profits made from the sale of all classes of livestock through¬ 
out the country must similarly be very great. A^et it is unques¬ 
tionable that, vast though these figures are, they represent but 
a portion of what they might be were it possible to devote to the 
country’s livestock the finances and scientific attention they 
deserve. 

So immense, however, are the problems with which the autho¬ 
rities are confronted in their endeavours to increase the efficiency 
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of Indians domesticated animals that much of the work undertakeu 
on the scale [)racticahle hitherto can have little lasting effect upon 
them. This is true, for example, of much of the selective breed¬ 
ing which has been done under Government auspices. Even in 
the Punjab, where the number of bulls produced on Government 
stock-farms is far greater than elsewhere, only about 5 per cent, 
of those in service throughout the Province have been specially 
lired or selected for stud purposes. Exclusive of the Punjab, the 
proportion of improved bulls in service throughout India amounts 
to only about 1/1000th of what are actually required for the 
numlier of cows maintained. Tlie beneficial effects of such a small 
leavening as this on the total bovine population of the country 
must obviously be infinitesimal. It is moreover questionable 
whether many of th<‘ ])reeding ex])erinients liitherto undertaken 
have been conducted on the right lines. Good work is undoubted¬ 
ly being done in some Provinces to develop improved strains of 
liidiau cattle on Government farms, but the cross-breeding with 
Eui’opean animals, which is still ])eing carried on in certain 
places, appears to have little ju.stificatiou unde/ existing circum- 
fctances. The military dairy farms, after many years of experi¬ 
mental work with various European and Indian breeds, have not 
yet succeeded in establishing a cross-bred strain which has proved 
itself capable of holding its own in India, although they have far 
more animals to work with than has any provincial breeding 
station. Even when cross-bred cattle do fairly well under favour¬ 
able conditions, ii has been observed that young stock which have 
European blood in them seldom if ever recover properly from any 
serious set-back they may have suffered owing to shortage of food, 
whereas similar animals oi p\irely Indian origin, maintained under 
identical conditions, usually recover rapidly and show no subse¬ 
quent ill-effects. Moreover, deplorable examples can be seen in 
many parts of the country of the degradation which may be pro- 
diK'ed by unscientific, cross-breeding w'ith European stock. And 
the difficulties resulting from the failure of experimental cross¬ 
breeding have been increased by the fact that, in the past, the 
direction of breeding })olicy on Government farms has often been 
abruptly varied in accordance with the individual ideas of succes¬ 
sive Directors. 

Since, therefore, the resources available are so limited, ami 
genetical experiments with large slow-breeding animals such as 
cattle are so slow and expensive to conduct, it seems clear that 
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attention in India should in future be concentrated on the improve¬ 
ment of indipfenous breeds, and that breedinf^ policy should be 
controlled in each Province by a permanent and authoritative com¬ 
mittee, composed essentially of specialists, and representative of all 
branches of the livestock industry. 

Ag-aii), experience in other countries, such as South Africa 
and the IT. S. A.,—where conditions for the large number of stock 
maintained used formerly to be not unlike those still prevailing 
in India,—has shown that when animals are exposed to a great 
variety of diseases and disease-producing factors, it is practically 
futile to attempt to grade them up without first ensuring proper 
control of disease by a sufficient number of scientifically trained 
experts,—such as India does not at present possess. If, however, 
such control can be established, the economic benefits obtainable 
are enormous. The Federal Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
TJ. S. A., for instance, under the direction of a veterinarian. Dr. J. 
R. Mohler, has co-ordinated the scientific exploitation of livestock 
so effectively througho\it that country as to revolutionize the in¬ 
dustry during the present generation. The change has been 
brought about mainly by organizing scientific research into every 
sort of problem connected with livestock, such as the correct 
methods for ]>reventing and curing discMse under local conditions, 
the implications of selective bleeding, and the best means of ensur¬ 
ing that all kinds of animal ])roducts placed on the market are of 
even quality. In the Southern States, in which cattle constantly 
underwent degeneration, the results of the activities of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry were particularly striking; for it was dis¬ 
covered that the trouble was due almost entirely to the prevalence 
of ticks, and as soon as measures were successfully devised for 
eradicating them, it was possible to raise healthy stock without 
difficulty. Similarly, in South Africa, Sir Arnold Theiler has 
succeeded daring the same period in controlling disease and disease- 
producing factors, particularly with regard to the incidence of 
various blood-parasites and forms of vegetable poisoning and 
mineral deficiency. As a result, instead of being a country notori¬ 
ously unhealthy for cattle. South Africa has now become a very 
prosperous stock-raising country. At present Soviet Russia ap¬ 
pears to be organizing the scientific development of her livestock 
industry on not dissimilar lines. 

Although such work in animal husbandry as has hitherto been 
done in India has been on far too small a scale to have noticeably 
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beneficial effects on the livestock of the country as a whole,—or, 
indeed, even to arrest the gradual degeneration they are under¬ 
going,—it has nevertheless been by no means unproductive of 
results. For example, it has been authoritatively estimated that 
during 1930-31 the gross cost of the provincial Veterinary Services 
was actually more than compensated for by the reduction in mor¬ 
tality effected by protective inoculation against disease. Moreover 
a good deal of evidence has been obtained to show on what lines 
more extensive veterinary work should be conducted in the event 
of its becoming, at some future date, financially practicable. It 
is a fact,—though seemingly a somewhat paradoxical one,—that 
the most degenerate cattle in India are found in those areas in 
which rainfall is heavy and fodder abundant, while in regions 
which are liable to drought and thus to periodical fodder famines 
the stock is usually (comparatively healthy and of superior type. 
The reason for this appears to be that in the more rainless parts 
of the country lack of food has the effect of eliminating the more 
inefficient cattle; elsewhere large numbers of them survive, and in 
doing so impose a far greater financial burden on Indian agricul¬ 
ture than would be the monetary loss if they did not; while in 
the really humid areas, particularly the sub-montane tracts, where 
fodder is plentiful, the animals are exposed to so many debilitat¬ 
ing diseases that very few of those reared prove satisfactory. Un¬ 
fortunately, the liability to insidious parasitic and other disease 
is being increased with the extension of irrigation. It is thus clear 
that one of the first tasks before those who will, it is to be hoped, 
be responsible, at some future date, for directing more adequately 
financed veterinary activities in this country, will be to devise 
means for controlling the incidence of disease in regions which at 
present are unhealthy for cattle, but which contain an abundance 
of fodder. 

Efforts were continued during the year to popularize silos and 
other means of conserving forage, but cultivators are slow to change 
their traditional practice in such matters, and progress is likely 
to be disappointing until they have grasped the fact that, owing 
to the steady diminution in the amount of natural grazing avail¬ 
able, sufficient forage must now in most places be grown to main¬ 
tain cattle in satisfactory condition throughout the year. Some 
promising results have recently been obtained on certain Govern¬ 
ment farms, particularly in the humid submontane areas, by add¬ 
ing to the fodders the minerals in which they are presumed to be 
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deficient. A great deal more investigation into tlie subject is how¬ 
ever still required before scientific accuracy can be obtained in 
supplementing foodstuffs in this way. The project of establish¬ 
ing a Central Nutrition Research Institute, with subsidiary 
stations in other parts of India, has frequently been considered in 
the past, but has been frustrated by lack of funds. During the 
year under review, how^ever, a grant from the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research was sanctioned for setting up a small 
animal nutrition station in one of the sub-Himalayan areas in 
which degeneration of stock, owing to defects in nutrition and 
parasitic disease, is particularly pronounced. 

Considerable progress was made during the year in the treat¬ 
ment of surja,—one of the most widely distributed slock diseases 
in India,—and it is now clear that it can be vsiiccessfully and 
cheaply controlled by appropriate drug treatment, provided that 
the necessary staff and facilities are available. Research designed 
to reduce the damage caused by infections such as rinderpest, 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, and black-quarter has also proceeded 
satisfactorily. Actually, far smaller economic loss probably results 
from diseases of this type than from the more insidious and debili¬ 
tating maladies brought about by the attacks of parasites or by 
nutritional deficiencies, owing to the prolonged and often per¬ 
manent inefficiency the latter produce; but inadecjuacy of staff and 
funds has hitherto com})elled the vcteiinary autliorities in this 
country to concentnite on the relatively simpler problems of check¬ 
ing outbreaks of the more rapidly latal epizootics. A pi’oposal put 
forward during the year ])y the Animal Ilushandry Expert, that 
the Imperial Coum'il of Agricultural Research should provide 
funds for establishing small staffs for five years to investigate the 
incidence of stock-diseases in each major Province or State, has 
now been sanctioned, and it is hoped that thc'se staffs, working in 
collaboration witli the workei's at the Muktesar Research Institute 
or of the veterinary colleges, will prove of considerable value. 
Good results were obtained during the year from the use of what 
is knowm as the serum-simultaneous method of inoculation against 
rinderpest, in place of the serum-alone method which was pre¬ 
viously in general use throughout India, and it is established that 
the immunity conferred by the former lasts much longer. One of 
the difficulties which has hitherto militated against its adoption 
has been the length of time that must elapse before virulent blood 
despatched from Muktesar reaches the remoter parts of India, but 
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provincial veterinary colleges have now begun to undertake the 
production of virulent blood for use in their own neighbourhood. 

During the year all that was possible under existing conditions 
was done to reorganize research at the Muktesar Institute in ac¬ 
cordance with the recommendations made by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture, and much of the work of serum-production 
was transferred to the Izatnagar sub-station, which is now bud¬ 
geted for separately. The Muktesar Institute is the only fully 
equipped veterinary research institute of India. It is however 
recognized that the work undertaken there can never be altogether 
satisfactory until it is conducted on the same basis as in research 
institutes of standing in other countries,—that is to say with 
enough fully trained officers to enable the work to be organized 
in sections, each under an expert in his own branch. In 1930-31, 
owing to certain special circumstances, there was in fact only one 
experienced research officer available for continuous research at 
the Institute, and he was burdened with a great deal of diagnostic 
bacteriological work and with routine testing of all the biological 
products produced at Mukte^^ar and Izatnagar. Under such condi¬ 
tions it is obvious that very little fundamental research could be 
done. Investigations of considerable importance and utility were 
however made into a number of problems. For example it was 
demonstrated by a series of strictly controlled experiments that 
under natural conditions rinderpest spreads but slowly among hill 
bulls, which are highly susceptible to it, and is not disseminated 
at all by simple contact after the tenth day following the injec¬ 
tion of virus. This confirms the suspicion already held that fresh 
outbreaks of the disease can usually be traced to the movement 
of a susceptible animal from an infected herd during the incuba¬ 
tive stage. Other observations showed that “ plains ” cattle from 
Bareilly and the neighbouring Districts possess marked immunity 
against rinderpest, and that very small doses of anti-serum suffice 
to protect them against a potent virus. Experiments were also 
continued as to the practicability of employing some form of vac¬ 
cination,—as contrasted with the ordinary inoculations,—for the 
control of rinderpest in India, and for determining the utility of 
certain propriety drugs, such as plasmoquine and trypaflavine. 
An interesting experiment was made with regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. It was proved by repeated injections of material obtained 
from infected bovines into guinea pigs that even after 425 days’ 
storage in a refrigerator at a temperature of 0-5*^ C. the virus is 
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still effective. For the study of Johne’s disease, a herd of in¬ 
fected cattle was established at Muktesar, and valuable informa¬ 
tion has already been obtained regarding the period of incubation 
and the course of this disease in Indian cattle, and the distribution 
of the causal organism in affected animals. Work was continued 
regarding bovine nasal granuloma and bovine enzootic h?ematuria, 
and facts were ascertained indicating that a serious outbreak of 
abortion that occ urred amongst goats in this country was due to 
a brucella organism of the melitensis type. Further tests with 
material obtained from various countries showed that the virus 
of a disease which has caused heavy mortality among poultry in 
various parts of India, and has been variously named Newcastle 
disease, avian pest, and pseudo-fowl-pest, is immunologically 
identical with that of the so-called Ilanikhet disease previously 
investigated at Muktesar. Intensive studies were also undertaken 
of canine piroplasmosis, due to Piroplasma gihsoni ; of bovine para¬ 
sitic gastritis, particularly the form due to Mecistocirrus digitatus; 
and of the effect of mineral feeding on diseases caused by phos¬ 
phorus deficiency. 

Valuable work was also done at the provincial veterinary col¬ 
leges. At Madras, work was in progress in the bacteriological 
section of the college on the life history of certain parasitic trema- 
todes; the relations of the trypanosomes pathogenic to horses, dogs, 
and cattle; the effectiveness of various drug treatments of cases of 
infection with piroplasmal organisms; the distribution of cattle 
ticks in the Presidency; and the prevalence of piroplasmosis in 
sheep and ectoparasites on sheep and goats. In the pathology sec¬ 
tion experiments were made on the transmission of sarcoma in 
dogs and epithelioma in cattle; and also on the possibility of pre 
paring potent rinderpest serum under local conditions, especially 
in the hot weather. At the Lahore College, the heavy mortality 
which has occurred among stock in the Deg Valley was investi¬ 
gated ; special measures were adopted for controlling an unusually 
severe outbreak of haemorrhagic septicaemia; systematic observa¬ 
tions were made on the prevalence of trypanosomes, piroplasms. 
and coccidia in the areas where the extension of the serum-simul- 
tfMneous method of inoculation against rinderpest is now proposed; 
investigations were made concerning an obscure disease of calves 
which occurs annually in certain farms in the Punjab, and the 
incidence of Hanikhet fowl disease; and proof was obtained that 
the heavy mortality which had been occurring among horses and 
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cattle in certain Districts has been due to anthrax in an atypical 
form. 

Another extremely important subject which requires our atten¬ 
tion in this Chapter is Forestry. The existence of large tracts of 
growing timber is of immense practical advantage to every country 
which is so fortunate as to possess them,—but especially of course 
to those whose economic activities are mainly agricultural,—and 
an intelligent policy for tending them is the more important since 
many of the benefits which result from it are indirect, and spread 
over so large a period of years as to appear at first sight insigni¬ 
ficant in comparison with the obvious gains to be derived from their 
despoilment or destruction ; in a country like India, where such an 
overwhelming proportion of the population is entirely dependent 
upon file land for livelihood, the importance of proper administra¬ 
tion of forest areas would be difficult to over-estimate. 

The value of the country’s forests, in so far as the immediate 
needs of India’s immense peasant class are concerned, lies in the 
fact that they provide grazing and fodder for cattle, edible fruits 
and roots which are a real asset in times of famine, small timber 
for houses and wood for implements, and logs and sticks for house¬ 
hold fuel as a substitute for cow-dung,—whose combustion for that 
purpose is, as we have seen, one of the most lamentably wasieful 
features of the traditional life of rural India, since it causes a 
perj)eturd and increasing impoverishment of the land by destroy¬ 
ing the manurial values which ought normally, and according to 
all accepted scientific theory, to be returned to it. But there is a 
limit beyond which these direct and obvious benefits cannot be 
obtained by the rural population without the sacrifice of certain 
ultimate advantages which are even more important; a balance 
must in fact be struck whereby forests are preserved as well as 
exploited, and the extent of new planting and of maintenance nuist 
be at least proportionate to the depredations, if grave losses are not 
to be incurred. Neglect of her forests in the past has caused India 
serious and permanent disadvantage. The historic forests of the 
Gangetic plain have been sadly depletc'd, and although in some 
places their disappearance has made room for cultivation, in others 
the once wooded slopes and plains are now barren and desolate. 
As the traveller goes about other parts of the country he will observe 
many examples of the deplorable consequences which ensue from 
the reckless or ignorant destruction of forest trees and the lesser 
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growths of brushwood and scrub; ravines and barren lands will be 
noticed from which falling scree or sand is steadily encroaching 
on areas of good silt, and in new sterile hills faint traces will be 
seen of irrigation channels along which was conveyed water from 
streams and springs long since dried up, and which must have 
enabled a vanished population to reap ample harvests from ground 
which at present yields nothing better than cactus or dwarf palm. 
Fortunately, the forests that drape the high hills in which India’s 
magnificent rivers rise are too vast and inaccessible to have suffered 
much from human inroads; but had it been possible to despoil 
them, it is certain that many of the great irrigation schemes which 
we shall shortly describe, and which depend for their existence on 
a regular and sufficient supply of river water, could not have 
materialized, and the immense benefits which they are conferring 
on the country would have been lost. The process of deforestation 
throughout the country as a whole must however have been in 
progress for many centuries before steps were taken to prevent it; 
and its serious effects began to be unmistakably revealed when the 
population started increasing substantially under the stabilized 
conditions of British rule. The new demands for fuel, the exten¬ 
sion of tillage, the increase of herds, and the need for construc¬ 
tional timber combined to cause a fierce onslaught upon the forest 
areas. But happily the danger was perceived before much irre¬ 
parable damage was done, and India consequently has the credit 
of having been the first part of the Empire in which the preserva¬ 
tion of forests was seriously undertaken. 

It is possible to classify the ultimate advantages which result 
from the proper preservation and administration of the country’s 
wooded areas under two heads. The first, at which we have already 
hinted, arises from the insufficiently understood but extremely 
important influence which forests have upon the character of the 
climate, the extent and distribution of rainfall, and the depth and 
quality of the soil. The mere existence of large tracts of growing 
timber is in itself sufficient io stimulate a greater amount of pre¬ 
cipitation than would otherwise occur, since trees in the ordinary 
processes of their metabolism transpire large quantities of water 
vapour into air, and should the atmospheric moisture be already 
near the point of condensation, rainfall will probafdy be induced. 
Thus in those parts of the world in which the humidity of the 
air-currents is not very pronounced, the occurrence of rainfall,— 
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whicli, needless to say, is the fundamental factor upon wliich all 
agricultural operations are based,—is intimately dependent upon 
the existence, especially in the hills, of an adequate amount of 
woodland; and there seems good reason to believe that within quite 
recent times the productivity of the soil and the density of popula¬ 
tion over large portions of the earth’s surface, such as Greece and 
Tunisia and other regions bordering on the Mediterranean basin, 
for example, have been radically altered by the destruction of 
forests and the desiccation which has consequently ensued. More¬ 
over, besides stimulating precipitation, forests ])reserve the moisture 
for good purposes after it has actually fallen, by absorbing it and 
doling it out gradually, instead of letting it run away to waste; 
and this in turn tends to prevent the occurrence of serious floods 
and the formation of gorges and ravines. And not only do they 
bind the valuable surface soil together with their roots and there¬ 
fore save it from being gradually washed intu the rivers, but by the 
formation of rich vegetable moulds they directly inciease its 
productivity. 

The second advantage which results from the possession of well- 
tended forests is of course the revenue obtainable from the sale of 
the more important forest products. In India the great variations 
of climate result in the existence throughout the country of widely 
different types of woodland,—such as the characteristic teak¬ 
growing areas of Burma and Soutliern India, the famous conifer 
forests of the lower Himalayas, and the dense ever-green vegetation 
of the humid districts to the East and around the coasts. But 
hitherto it has only been possible to exploit a very small propor¬ 
tion of the countiy’s vast forest ureas for the extraction of timber, 
owing to the ditficully of undertaking transport from the remote 
and difficult regions in which most of them are situated,—and also 
to the tact that natural seasoning cannot be profitably resorted to 
in a sub-tropical climate. In consequence there is an enormous 
wastage of good timber for which no commercial use can at present 
be found. Numerous endeavours have been made in recent years 
to reduce this loss, as for example by the erection, both by Gov¬ 
ernment, and by private timber merchants of kiln-seasoning, 
plants logging machinery, saw mills and so forth in various parts 
of the country; but the forest areas are so vast that activities of this 
kind cannot do more than touch the fringe of the problem, and the 
remoteness of the majority of the reserves from all practical means 
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of transport must continue to prevent their full economic exploita¬ 
tion for an indefinite period. The best known and most profitable 
of the timbers grown in the forests are teak, deodar and sal, which 
are used for constructional work; toon, padauk, and pyinkado; 
decorative woods such as rosew^ood and ebony; and sandalwood, 
which is exceptionally valuable owing to the high prices obtained 
for its oil. In addition, the use of the lesser-known Indian 
hardwoods has been considerably extended in recent years, the 
Railway and Ordnance Departments having rendered valuable 
assistance in developing the demand for timbers such as haldu, 
laurel, koko, gurjan, eng, and sissoo; while yon, dharaan, white 
chiiglam, badam, and various other types are being increasingly 
used for other purposes. The extent to which the indigenous 
demand for hardwoods other than teak is growing is indicated by 
the fact that the quantity used by the railways amounted to 12,000 
tons in 1930 as against 9,800 in 1929. 

Apart from the trade in timber, a very considerable revenue 
is derived from the sale of subsidiary forest products. Perliaps 
the most interesting of these, owing to its great potential 
importance, is bamboo, which besides the variety of obvious uses 
to which it is put, is now,—as a result of some remarkable research 
work achieved at the Forestry Inslitute at Dehra Dun,—being 
manufactured into paper pulp of satisfactory quality. In view of 
the immense areas over which ])amhf)o is grown, the importance of 
this discovery needs no emphasis, and tliere is already reason to 
look forward wdth confidence to a time wdien a large proportion of 
the paper now^ imported,—its annuul value amounts to betw^een 
Rs. 2 and 3 crores,—will be manufactured in India. Investiga¬ 
tions at Dehra Dun during 1930-31 demonstrated that it should 
be possible to manufacture even badly mildewed bamboo into 
clean white paper on ordinary commercial lines. Amongst the 
other minor forest products are lac, tanning materials, essential 
oils, turpentine, and rosin,—all of which have now’ established 
themselves firmly in the markets of the world. Private concerns 
in India are interesting themselves more and more in the commer¬ 
cial possibilities of the country’s forests, and are developing the 
extraction of timber, the manufacture of matches and ply-wood 
and the production of paper-pulp. Generally speaking, so far as 
minor industries are concerned, the Government limits itself to the 
maintenance of model institutions through which instruction is 
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iraparted in tlie latest metliods of work. Of tlie value of tlie trade 
in lac we shall see somethinf]^ in Chapter V. As reg’ards rosin and 
turpentine, there has been a steady increase in indigenous produc¬ 
tion during recent years, with the result that, except for small 
quantities purchased mostly from America for s])ecial purposes, 
imports of both these commodities have for some tinie praetically 
ceased; but as the demand for losin is greater than that for tur])en- 
titie, and as, in manufacturing rosin, turpentine in excess of what 
can he consumed in India is juodm'ed, an external market for Ike 
latter commodity lias to be found, and this, lecently, has pioved 
difficult. Between about 1916 and 1922, world-prices for turpen¬ 
tine were (^xcc'ptionally high, and the production and U"«e of substi¬ 
tutes was thus greatly stimulated; these, at fiist, were of pcxu- 
puality, hut I'cmaikable improvements Avere soon aft'ected. and in 
addition, many of them are obtainable as by-pjoducts of other 
manufacture'^ and can (onsequentlv be sold extjemely chea]). 
Moreover, during nnent years, there has lieen serious over-produc¬ 
tion of turjientine itself in America, wliieh has led to a general 
slum]) in ])riees. It is therefore not easy at present to market 
Indian tnijientine at a profit, and tajiping for losin in some parts 
ot the country,—as for instance in the Knmann ])ine forests,—has 
had to he slowed down. At the moment ot writing, however, it 
si'ems ])o>sihb‘ tliat jiiices may im])rove someuhat during the 
current ytair, owing to the curtailrmuit of jiroduction in America. 
In May Iftdi the jirice had risen to about b”) cents per American 
gallon, as against 49 cents or less in 192.S. 

T1h‘ sui jilus earned hv the Foiest lle]»aitment of course for 
a considerable period lelatively small, although it is noteworthy 
that as far hack as 1867 it amounted to lbs. 17 lakhs; and in recent 
years it has h(»en really substantial,—a fact which is the more 
satisfactory when avc recall the pet iiliar geographieal and climatic 
conditions under which Forestly is conducted in India, and that 
in the United States and Canada, w^here such difficulties are less, 
the forests remain unremiiiierative. The net profit derived from 
the country’s forests for the year 1929-30 amounted to no less than 
Its. 2*51 crores, as against Us. 2 27 crores in 1928-29; and it would 
certainly have been very much larger than this had ampler funds 
been available for development in the past. It is true that laige 
tracts of forests are of such poor equality that they can never yield 
much profit; but at the same time there is no essential reason why 
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the averag-e net annual yield of the forests as a whole should not be 
substantially more than the present figure of 2 annas per acre. 
Some of tlie more fortunately situated forests have given a return 
of as much as Rs. 15 per acre per annum under intensive manage¬ 
ment; and were it possible to increase the average annual yield of 
the forests as a whole to a figure very much less than this, the net 
return to the State, even were there no increase in acreage, would 
obviously amount to an enormous sum. In New Zealand some 
years ago tlie interesting experiment was made of raising by means 
of loan the funds which were not available from revenue for forest 
development; and tliere seems little doubt that were sucli a policy 
practicable in India the investment would in the end prove immen¬ 
sely remunerative. At present no more than about a tliird of the 
vast area under the control of the Forest Department is dedu-atcd 
to the production of saleable timber, and scientific* experts are 
agreed tliat by increasing the acreage administcued with a view to 
a profit, by improving the quality of the stock and its resistanc'.e to 
disease, adopting better methods of extracting and marketing, and 
giving greater attention to minor products, it would be cpiite prac¬ 
ticable, were tlje money available, to make the fore^^ts of India one 
of the most substantial sources of her revenue. Uiider prc*sent 
circumstances we are confrontcal with the paradox that dos])ite her 
enoimous resources she is, in the babim e, an imjx^rter of timber,— 
although it is unquestionable that under a more intensive system 
of exploitation, and by the discovery of new uses for timber at 
present unmarketable, she could easily jiroduce ample for her own 
needs and leave a handsome surplus for export. But ewen as things 
are, and without the expenditure of large sums of money, it is 
possible to look forward to tlie immediate commercial future of the 
Indian forests with (confidence. As we have seen, there has already 
been a very satisfactory increase in the sale for the* lesser-known 
Indian timbers, and in view of their intrinsirc merits there is eveiy 
reason to hope that this will continue. The discoveries at Dehra 
Dun of the possibility of manufacturing paper from bam])oos have 
already begun to yield hnancial results, and much valuable work 
is being done there in a multitude of other ways, such as the con¬ 
version of wood pitches into road tars, the adaptation of low-grade 
turpentine to commercial uses, the study of indigenous crude drugs, 
the testing of portable metal charcoal kilns for producing charcoal 
in hitherto inaccessible and uiiworked forest areas, and experiments. 
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?n the suitability of various Indian timbers for the manufacture of 
fibres and matches, and of high-quality wood-work such as panel¬ 
ling, furniture, bobbins, gun-carriage ]>oles and rifle-stocks, which 
hitherto have had to be imported. Moreover from the geographical 
point of view India is excellently situated for increasing her 
shipments of timber overseas. The immeiiBe and valuable forests 
along the Western Ghats, down the Burmese coast, and in the 
Andaman Islands are conveniently near the sea, and there is every 
reason to suppose that in time, and by careful organisation, it 
should be possible to increase their output very substantially and 
find profitable markets for it in many parts of the world which at 
present obtain their timber from other sources. 

It was in 18G5, as a direct result of the passage of the Indian 
Porest Acts, that the nucleus of the existing Indian Forest Service 
came into being. In earlier years its task was beset with great 
difficulties, since it was compelled to discharge the novel duty of 
pi'otecting the heritage of nature from the thoughtlessness of man. 
At present the size of the territory under the control of the Depart¬ 
ment is moie than twdee ihat of the Britisli Isles, and amounts to 
250,000 square miles, or about one-fifth of the total aiea of British 
India; and although two generations or more have now elapsed since 
the Forest Acts came into force, it will be readily understood that 
the administration of so vast a tract of land, and its protection 
against despoilment, has not made the Department po])ular. The 
dependence of the Indian peasantry upon the forests in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity for numerous small benefits, naturally tends to pre¬ 
vent the broad national aspects of forest conservation from being 
properly understood, and restrictions upon the grazing of cattle, 
the felling of tiecs, and the lighting of fires, are frequently resented. 
The friction which sometimes in consequence arises between the 
Department and certain sections of the public tends to produce the 
most lamentable results, as for instance during the non-co-opera- 
iion campaign of 1920-22, and during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in 1980-31, when incendiary fires laid in forests in 
various parts of the country obliterated within a few days the fruits 
of decades of careful conservation. The Government has however 
given ample proof that it realizes the necessity of arousing popular 
interest in the ultimate importance of the Department’s work, and 
special steps are being taken to relax the rigour of forest restric¬ 
tions in so far as this can be done without prejudice to the interests 
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of the future. Many of the smaller reserves, whif'h are chiefly 
valuable for the grazing which they supply to local cattle, have 
bc(‘n handed over to village 'panchayats for management. In 
Madras, for example, the responsibility for tiacts of foiest covering 
some thousands of square miles has now ])een transferred; a s])ecial 
officer attached to the provincial Board of Bevenno scrutinizes the 
work of the village committees, and decides how many cattle sliall 
be allowed to graze in any particular area, and what the rent of 
that area shall be, but all detailed adminisi rat ion is left to th(‘ 
panchayats themselves. It is to be lioped that with the education 
of public 0 })inion on the subject of forests, the delegation of 
authority which lias been embarked upon will not be misused, for 
nothing could f)e more disastrous to the future of the couutiy than 
the sacrifice of her forests to the immediate interests ot a tew gene¬ 
rations. Even now, despite statements to the eoutrary, the amount 
of grazing permitted in (lovernment forests impinges on the margin 
of safety. Excluding Burma and the Federated Shan States, no 
fewer than 9 million animals are allowed forest grazing at nominal 
fees varying from 2 annas to 2 rupees per annum, and an additional 
5 million get their grazing without charge at all. All unedassed 
forests, or those areas which have not been reserved or })roteeted 
and are for the most part situated in accessible or undeveloped re¬ 
gions,—whose total area amounts to about Ido,000 s([iiare miles,— 
are open to grazing, and on 84,000 of 118,000 square mib‘s of reserv¬ 
ed and protected forest, grazing is also allowed. More than a 
quarter of fhe eatfle of tlie Central Provinces and Berar graze in 
Government forests, and the percentage of the cattle of Bombay and 
the Punjab which have access to such grazing is also very consi¬ 
derable. The total annual value of the rights and concessions 
enjoyed by villagers every year from the administeied forests is 
estimated to amount to no less than Bs. GG lakhs. The opponents 
of the forest Department commonly assume that an almost limitless 
extension of glazing in (fovernmeiit forests is ])Ossibl(i; Imt so far 
from bearing this out, the figures already quoted indicate that sneb 
grazing rights as are already allowed, unless carefully controlled 
and scientifically legulated, would be capable of inflicting severe 
damage on the forest resources of the country. 

The Department for many years after its establisliment was 
naturally too engrossed in the jtractical details of administration to 
take much interest in research, and it was not until 19()G that the- 
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Forest Itesearch Institute at Dehra Dim was founded. Since then, 
however,—us we have already indicated,—the expansion in tlie 
scope and importance of this aspect of the Department’s work has 
been very p^reat, and during the year under review, in addition to 
the achievements we have described, valuable work was done in a 
variety of other ways. In the Economist’s Branch iests of damaged 
aeroplane parts and material for repairs to aeroplanes were under¬ 
taken, and arrangements were made for testing all the types of 
wood used in aero])lane,s; a successful means of im})roving tlie 
design of slecpci- seasoning kilns at the East Indian Railway work¬ 
shops was discovered; and several useful tests were made into tJie 
methods of preserving railway sleepers, as a result of which 
there is a possibiliiv of increasing the number of timbers used tor 
this purpose. In the Forest Botanist’s Biunch nearly 600 speci¬ 
mens of plants sent from Burma were identified. Substantial 
progress was also made in the Delira Dun and Saharanpur divisions 
in the investigjition of the s]ii,<;h<nn root disease and also of a newly 
discovered disease of sal. In the Silvicultural Branch much work 
was done on the compilation of statistics such as volume tables. 
Investigations were cairied out to decide the best methods of 
sowing, planting and thinning certain trees; and various ecological 
problems w’ere studied in some detail. The Entomologist’s Branidi 
undertook research into the spike ” disease of sandalwood in 
Madias, which is still in progress; examination was also made of 
insects which attack teak, particularly to defoliators. The Bioche¬ 
mist jirepared a composition for reconditioning ahrased spikeholes 
in railway sleepers during the year, and carried out experiments 
upon several plants from which producbs of economic value can iie 
obtained. 

Ill 1891, an Jnteriiatioiial Fnion of Forest Research Organiza¬ 
tions was created, as a means for facdlitating th^ interchange of 
scientific ideas between ditfereiit institutions concerned wilb 
forestry. After its meeting in 1910, the Union appears to have 
become defunct, but as a result of decisions ituiched at the Inter¬ 
national C’ongress of Forestry Experimental Stations held in 
Stocdvholm in -Tuly, 1929, it has now been decided, as was indi¬ 
cated in our previous Report, to revive it. The work of the Union 
will consist primarily in endeavouring to introduce uniform 
nomenclature and standardize methods in forest cesearch work, and 
to provide for the establishment of an international forestry 
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bibliography; and periodical Congresses will of course be held. 
During the year under review arrangements were being made, 
through the Secretary of State for India, to secure the admission 
of the Dehra Dun Forest Research Institute to the Union. 

At the British Empire Forestry Conference held in Australia in 
1928, a recommendation was made that the Imperial Forestry 
Institute at Oxford should be established on a permanent footing 
and that a special Information Branch,—or “ Imperial Forestry 
Bureau ”,—should be attached to it. The total cost of the pro¬ 
posals, as worked out by the Forestry Commission in consultation 
with the authorities of the Institute, was estimated to be £19,000 
per annum^ and it was suggested that tlie Dominions, India, and 
the Colonies should make contributions towards the maintenance of 
this Institute for the five years ]932-37. The Secretary of State 
recommended for the consideration of the Government of India that 
this country’s annual contribution should be fixed at £3,000, and 
as the activities of the Institute are calculated to benefit both the 
Central and provincial Governments, it was tentatively proposed 
that the latter should between them contribute £2,400 a year, the 
remaining £G00 being put uj) by the Government of India. The 
})rovincial Governments however have only agreed to ])rovide an 
aggregate annual sum of £1,850, and in the circumstances, and in 
view of the prevailing financial stringency, the (toveinment of 
India has decided that the (juestiou of its own contribution should 
be deferred until the budget for 1932-33 comes uj) for consideration. 
’Jliis conclusion was reinforced by two further considerations: 
firstly, that the arrangements for financing the Institute will not 
in any case come into force until 1932; and secondly that, before 
that time there will be a better possibility of envisaging the pro¬ 
spective functions of the Central and j)rovincial Governments in 
matters connected with Forestry. By 1932, it may also be known 
whether owing to the inability of the Dominions to contribute the 
total sum of £7,500, as suggested for allocation in the first instance, 
the original scheme of equipping and improving the Institute will 
have to be subjected to review, which, should it occur, would in 
all probability necessitate an alteration in the total amount to be 
c^ontributed by India. 

Until August 1930, Sir Alexander Rodger, Kt., O.B.E., held 
the post of Inspector General of Forests, and President of the 
Forest Research Institute and College at Dehra Dun,—when he 
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proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement. Mr. A. D. 
Blascheck, I.F.S., Chief Conservator of Forests in the Punjab, was 
selected to succeed Sir Alexander Podger, but as he could not join 
till October, the charge of the current duties of the post was held 
during this interval by Mr. A. E. Osmaston, I.F.S., Principal 
and Professor of Forestry at the Forest College, Dehra Dun, in 
addition to his own. 

The next subject for us to consider is Irrigation, which is one 
of the most important factors in Indian agriculture, especially in 
those parts of the country in which the annual rainfall averages 
less than 50 inches. As we have seen at the beginning of this 
Chapter, when discussing the geographical aspects of the Census, 
almost the whole of India is subje(‘t to the monsoons, which means 
that the flow of dry air from the bald stony 'plateaux of Tibet and 
Inner China in the North East,—which sets in during the autumn, 
—is checked and repelled about midsummer by a moist South- 
Westerly current drawn from off the vast expanse of ocean which 
lies in the direction of Africa. As a result, the average annual 
rainfall throughout the country as a whole, namely 45 inches,—is 
remarkably constant, the greatest deviation from the normal ever 
recorded having been no more than 7 inches. But despite this 
general constancy, the amount of rain discharged by the South- 
West monsoon is not only subject, at least in non- 2 )eninsular India, 
to a progressive and general variation (is between West and East,— 
which ranges from a minimum of nil in certain localities at one 
end of the Iiido-Caiigetic plain, between Pajputana and Baluchis¬ 
tan to an annual maximum of 500 indies at some places in Assam, 
—but also to very wide and unaccountable local variations, which 
not infrequently amount to deficiency or excess extending beyond 
50 per cent, of the normal. It is of course these local fluctuations, 
even more than the general variation from West to East, that 
constitute the essence of the problem with which irrigation is 
designed to deal, since they are the chief cause of the famines which 
have been the bane of Indian agriculture since the dawn of history. 
Moreover it is unfortunately a fact that the lower the average 
annual rainfall is, the greater is its liability to serious deviation 
from the normal, and thus throughout almost the whole of the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces,—except for the sub-montane regions,—a large portion 
of Bihar, most of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies exclusive 
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of the coastal tracts, and portions of the Central Provinces and 
Burma,—in all of which the average precipitation is less than 50 
inches annimlly,—security against periodical famine or scarcity 
resulting from drought can only he obtained bj" some artificial 
means of securing a regular supply of water; and in some of the 
driest tracts, such as Sind and parts of the Punjab, the production 
of crops without irrigation would not be possible at all. 

Prom very early limes, ihercfore, systems of irrigation such as 
I'anals, storage reservoirs, wells, and dams acJ’oss the beds of si reams 
have been familiaj* fealures of the Indian landscape. Indeed,-— 
e\cept })erha])s for Kgy})t and Meso])o1amia,—irrigatioji in ccjtain 
l)arts of this countj'v has been regularly resorted to as an aid to 
agricultural operations for a longer period of history tlian anywhcK' 
else in the world. T’ntil about 80 years ago, however, relatively 
little attempt liad been made eithei- to im])F’ove the methods 
('luployed or to aj)ply, them beyond certain limited areas wlu're the 
p]'actice of watering the land l)y artificial means liad become tradi¬ 
tional; but since that date,—j)articularly during the Iasi 40 years, 
—the progress made has been rapid and impressive, and may justly 
b(‘ claimed as one of the most admirable of all the achievements of 
tlie British Kaj. In 1878-79 the total acnnige ot land irrigated by 
(iovernment, works in India was about 11),50^).000,—ab-eady a large 
jjgure when eomjiared with that of other countries; by 1900-HlOl 
it had been raised to about 19,250,000. and by 1919-20 to 
28,000,000. In 1929-80,—the latest year for whieh detailed 
statistics are available,—the ar(‘a irrigated by (government works 
ill British India alone,—that is to say, extdusive of the IiidiaJi 
States,—was 81,700,000 acres; and by the time the various works at 
present in course of construction are in full working order it is 
estimated that the total will be incieased to 40,000,000 acres. 
Ultimately, allowing for tlie natural expansion of existing scliemes, 
it seems likely tliat the acreage irrigated by (.lovernment works will 
not be less than 50,000,000. Even on the basis of the existing 
figures India contains a far larger irrigated area tlian any oilier 
country in the world. The total for the United States, for example, 
according to lecent information, was little more than 20,000,000 
acres; for Japan, 7,000,000; for Egypt, 0,000,000; for Mexico, 
5,700,000; for Italy, 4,500,000; for Spain, 3,500,000; and for 
France, Chile, and Java about 8,000,000. 
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The present policy with regard to the development of irrigation 
in India was laid down by the Irrigation Commission appointed by 
Lord Curzon in 1901; but it was not until 1908 that irrigation 
statistics began to be systematically recorded. During the year 
1929-dO the total acreage irrigated by Cxovermneut works in British 
India alone was 1,000,000 in excess of tlie previous record figure 
of 00,700,000 acres attained in 1928-29, and represented 12'7 
per cent, of tlie cropped area. The length of the main and branch 
canals anti distribiitifrics in use amounted to about 75,000 miles, 
and the estimated value of the crops supplied with water from 
Government wojks was Its. 128 crores. During the five years 
between 1925-20 and 1929-00 the average annual value of the crops 
raised wdth the assislance of Government irrigation works was 
about Its. 107 crores, which is 10 per cent, more than the total 
capital exj)enditin(^ incurred u[)on the works concerned. The 
Province containiiig the largest irrigated area in 1929-00,—as in 
previous years,—was the Punjab, where the tottil acreage amounted 
to 11,700,000; moreover a further 1,400,000 acres were irrigated 
from channels which, although drawings their supplies from British 
canals, lie wholly in tiie Indian States. Next among the Provinces 
of British India came the Madras Presidency, with an area of 
7,400,000 acres irrigated, followed by the United Provinces with 
4,500,000 acres, and Sind with 3,800,000 acies. The total capital 
outlay on irrigation and navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 1929-30 to Its. 130 
crores. The gross revenue was Its. 12'9 crores, and the working 
expenses Its. 5‘9 ciores, the net return on capital therefore being 
5-4 per cent. 

Of the various sybtems of irrigation in use in India,—such as 
canals, tanks, wells, lift-irrigation from rivers, and temporary 
dams for holding up flood-water, canals are by far the most im¬ 
portant,—although the utility of Ihe tanks with whose construction 
the Government has been connected is, owing to their vast numbers, 
far from negligible; in the Madras Presidency alone there are 
over 35,000 petty irrigation works serving between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 acres of land. The irrigation-caimls of India are of two 
distinct types, namely those that are fed by perennial rivers ulkI 
those that derive their water from artificial reservoirs. Generally 
speaking canals of the first type are found in the regions traversed 
by the rivers that rise in the Himalayas, whose snows yield an 
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inexhaustible supply of water during the dry months of the year, 
while the latter are situated in peninsular India, where no such 
natural storage is available. The most important storage works 
are those in the Madras Presidency, the Deccan, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and in Bundelkhand, which range in size from small 
earthen embankments to enormous dams such as that under con¬ 
struction on the river Cauver;/ at Mettur, in the Madras Presidency, 
which will be capable of impounding over 90,000 million cubic 
feet of water. Cannls which draw their supplies from perennial 
rivers may be either perennial or inundation canals. The former 
are provided with head-works enabling water to be drawn from the 
river irrespective of its natural level; within this class fall the 
great perennial systems of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
Inundation canals have no such means of control, and water only 
iinds its way into them when the natural level of the river reaches 
tlio necessary height. The most important inundation canals in 
India are those in Sind, and indeed upon them the whole irrigation 
of this region at piesent de])ends. There are also seveial canals 
of this type in the Punjab. 

We may now describe some of the more importaTit irrigation 
works at present under construction. The Lloyd Barrage and 
thinals ConsiriK'tion Scheme, whose hea 1-works are on tJie river 
Indus at Sukkur, in Sind, is th(‘ Ltrgest single irrigation project 
ever undertaken in India. Its purpose is to provide a perennial 
supply of water to an area of about l,8o0,000 acres wbicli is at 
])]('sent inadequately served by inundation canals, and to irrigat(' 
a furtlier 3,325,000 acres. The main featui'e of the scheme is a 
barrage about a mile long with a bridge-way across the Indus near 
Sukkur, which it is hoped will be completed early in 1932,* when 
irrigation Avill commence by means of seven large canals taking 
oh above tlie barrage,—three on the right bank and four 
on the left,—eaedi of wliicb has a separate head regulator. 
The latest estimate of fhe cost of the work is Ps. 20‘03 ciores, 
of which Bs. 15-15 crores have now been s])ent. The scheme 
was actuallv sanctioned in 1923, and the peiiod under la^vicw was 
the sixth yeai' daring which eonstnietion has been in full j)rogress. 
Of the barrage itself, the under-water work of the last 27 s|)an,s 
was completed during the year, and the wliole of the superstructure 
has also been finished except the parapets and four bridge arches. 

* Tt was formally opened by H. E. tho Viceroy on 13th January, 1932. 
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Satisfactory progress lias also been made with the designing and 
excavation of channels and water-courses, and with the construction 
of the many masonry structures such as regulators, falls, bridges 
and syphons. The total quantity of earth-work done at present 
on the main canals and branches,—tfial is to say exclusive of work 
on water-courses and drainage,—amounts to about 487 crores of 
cubic feet, and the approximate amount remaining to be done is 
8‘J crores according to the estimates so far prepared. The total 
length of the main canals, branches, and disirihntaiies to be 
<-oiistriicted is G,11G miles, of which 4,500 miles, niosUy of Ihe 
larger sections, have now been excavated. In October 1900, 
s])ecial scientific investig'ations were undertaken in connection with 
tlie scheme, with tlie object of ascertaining liow far the opening of 
the new canals would load to water-logging; and examination of 
the suh-soil is being carried out over an area of 2.400 square miles 
on the right hank and 0,500 square miles on the left. Surveying 
o}>erations have also been in progress, and tlie Survey of India has 
completed the rectangulation of the area under the eoinmand ot 
tlie canals into 020-acro rectangles; funlier suh-divisions into 
4-;u.‘re rectangles is now being undertaken uudtu- llie supei vision ot 
:'lie Iteveniie Officer. 

The next great irrigation work in jirogress is ihe construction 
oi the Sutlej A'billey Project in tlie Punjab, wliich was sanctioned 
h^ the Seci’etary of State in 1921. On both banks of tlie rivei* 
Sutlej, Unit is to say in tlie Britisli territory to the iShirth and in 
'll at of Ihihawalpur State to the SoutJi, tliere weie in existence for 
-ouie time a series of inundation canals which di^uv tJieir supplies 
fi'om the j-ivei' whenever the water was high eJiough to jierniit it. 
f’hese canals Avere subject to all the drawbacks of irrigation by 
inundation ; there were no weirs at their heads and, in many cases, 
no means of controlling the volume of wuiter entering them, with 
the Jesuit that, while a Mipjdy of water was assured during the 
3‘ainv months of a jiormal year, it was liable to Avide fluctuations. 
At times of iieavy rainfall the canals frequently suflered serious 
damage from floods, Avhereas when rainfall was deficient they might 
he practically waterless for months on end. It Avas to remedy this 
^^tate of affairs that the construction of the Sutlej Valley Project 
was undertaken. AV^hen it is completed, the canals Avill be assured 
of an ample and well controlled supply of w^ater from April to 
October, and will, moreover, be capable of extension over the whole 
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of the low-lyjng area in the river valley. Perennial irrigation 
will in addition be provided for the uplands on both banks of the 
river, which at present are entirely unirrigated, and consequently 
barren, owing to the low rainfall of the locality. The scheme 
provides for the construction of four weirs, three on the Sutlej, 
and one on the combined Sutlej and Chenab, with ten main canals 
taking olf from above them. The multiplicity of canals and weirs 
seems a peciiliar feature of tlie sclieme, until it is realised that the 
project consists of foui- inbu-connected systems, eacli of the first 
magnitude. The canals are designed to utilize 48,500 cusecs of 
water during the hot weatlier and the monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs 
of water during tlie cold w’oatlier. Over 5,000,000 acres wdll be 
irrigated, of wliich 2,000,000 will be in the Punjab, 2,000,000 in 
Bahawalpur and 240,000 in Bikaner. The immense importance 
of the project will be r(‘alised from the fact that it is estimated 
that it will bring 2,750,000 acres of desert waste under* (cultivation. 
From the outset of the ojxuatiojis, extensive use has been made of 
the latest constructional machinery, and progress has thus been 
greatly accelerated. 01 tine ten main canals for wdiich the scheme 
provides, four,—namely the Pakpattan, Dipaljuir, hhistein, and 
Mails! canals,—are mainly in British India, and the remainder.—■ 
known as the Bikaner, Foidwah, Pastern Sadi(]ia, Bahawul and 
Qaimpur, Abbasia, and Panjuad canals,—are mainly in the Indian 
States. All of them exce})t the last two had been in use for over 
three years at the end of the period under review’. The Bikaner, 
Fordwah, Qaimpur, and certain channels of the Eastern Sadiqia 
and Bahawnil canals have now’ been transferred to the States con¬ 
cerned,—namely Bikaner and Bahawalpur,—in accordance w’ith 
the agreement originally made. Of the four weirs, three are now’ 
completed. One of these, however,—the Islam weir,-—sustained 
considerable damage as a result of the exceptional flood of 1929, 
which destroyed a fairly large portion of the weir itself together 
with its piers and superstructure; but by June 1930, the W’ork of 
reconstruction had been finished, the final form of the weir having 
been modified in the light of the experience gained from this 
particularly serious flood. The fourth weir,—known as the 
Panjnad weir,—and its subsidiary w'orks are still in course of 
construction. It was thought desirable to make considerable 
alterations in the original ]>lan for this w’eir in view of what had 
happened to the Islam w^eir, and the downstream floor and its- 
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protection are being strengtliened and the 33 bays reinforced by tbe 
addition of 14 others. This weir, it is anticipated, will be opened 
in 1932. The sanctioned estimate of the rost of the wliole project 
was Rs. 23‘86 crores, and the ex])enditiire incurred up to the end 
of the year 1929-30 was Its. 19*37 crores, of which tlie States of 
Bahawalpur and Bikaner had together contributed Its, 10 21 crores. 

Another big irrigation work, to which we have already referred, 
is the construction of the Oauvery Reservoir in tin' Madras 
Presidency, at an estimated cost of Rs. 7‘37 crores. Tlie object of 
this work is firstly to improve the fluctuating water-su])})ly of tbe 
existing system of irrigation extending over more than a million 
acres of the Cauvery Bella, and s(‘coiidly to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, from which, it is estimai(‘d, as mucli as 
150,000 tons of rice wdll be obtained annually. The essence of the 
scheme is the construction of a large dam at ^lettur, on the 
Cauvery, to store ovc]* 90,000 million cubic feet of w'atej', and of a 
canal nearly 88 miles long rvith a connected distributaiy system. 
The ex})enditure inclined on the sclnune u]) to the end of lO-'h) 
amounted to about Rs. 4 (*rore^. 

Of the various other important irrigation Avorks wliich have 
recently been completed in A’arious parts of the country, detailed 
accounts have been given in our previous Reports. For example, 
in 1928 the Sarda irrigation works in the luiited Provinces were 
formally })iit into service. The riA’or Sarda,—or Chauka, as it is 
called further dowm its course,— rises in the Himalayas Xoith of 
LucknoAv and floAv*s in a South-Easterly dircetion, and after joining 
the river Gogra makes confluence Acith the Garig'es near Cfliapra. 
The irrigation Avorks supplied from its Avaters Avere originally 
authorized in two portions, the Sarda Kiehha Feeder Project, com¬ 
prising the head-works and the main canal and Western branches, 
wdiich Avas sanctioned in 1919, and the Sarda (Oudh) Canal, com¬ 
prising the Southern branches, which w'as sanctioned in 1921. The 
system as a Avhole contains vsome G-50 miles of main canal and 
branches, 3,GOO miles of distributaries, and 110 miles of es( a})es, 
and will irrigate over 1,333,000 acres, yielding a return of about 
7 per cent, on the estimated capital cost of a little over Rs. 9*5 
crores. 

Tavo important irrigation w^orks AA’hich have recently been com¬ 
pleted in the Deccan have also been mentioned in earlier Reports, 
namely the Bhandardara Dam, which is the highest in India, 
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and the Lloyd Dam at Bhatfifar, whicb is tlie larg-est mass of 
masonry in the world. Irrigation from tlie great lakes formed by 
these dams is rapidly being developed in i/ie valleys below them, 
the Bhandardara Dam supj)]ying the Bra'ara (^anals and the Idoyd 
Dam the Nira Canals. Irrigation in tiie Bravara area has grown 
very rapidly, and lands on these canals which fc)rnierly were 
unproductive, are now covered with valuable sugarcane ( lops. The 
Nira Valley (\anals, consisting of the new Niia right ])ank canal 
and the extension of the Nira left bank <anal. will command a. 
total cultnrable area of about ()7b,000 acT'(\s, .iiid con'<ii1ute tin 
largest irrigation ''ystmn iji the Deccan. Tin* (‘om])l(‘lion of the 
great storage works at Bhandardara and at Bhaigar lias of eoinx- 
greatly extended the total irrigable ai-ea and wlnm fully doAeloped 
they will he capable of providing for over 450,000 acics annuall\. 

HaA’ing described tbe part which Agriculture and the various 
activities associated with it plays in the life ot the country, we may 
now turn our attention to indiistiy. Lrom the figures on page 154, 
it will he obvious that, as <’oinpared nitli agiiculturc, the propor¬ 
tion of the population that is engag<*d in indusliy must he (extreme¬ 
ly small. According to the (Vnsus of lin* p(U(‘(‘ntag(‘ of the 

inhabitants that was then siij)port(‘d by industry Avas 10\ per cent., 
—a further 1J per (‘ent. being engaged in traii'^jxu t work or mining. 
But of the lO.V per cent, classed as industrial woj'kers, tlie great 
majoidty weie engaged in unorganized industries connected with the 
supply to peisonal and household necessities and the simple 
implements of work, and no more than 1 per cent, of tbe popula¬ 
tion was shewn as being occupied in organized industry. Never¬ 
theless, Avhen the total ])opulation of a country amounts to the 
enormous tigure of millions, even a small jieicentage of it 

represents a substant ial number of people t; and in point of fact 
the existence in India of approximately 20,000,000 persons who it 
has been calculated might legitimately he described as industrial 
workers has entitled her,—as a result of the memorandum issued 
from the India Office to the Secretary-General of the Ijeaguc of 
Nations in 1921,—1o he listed by the International Labour Orga- 

* Unfortunately at the tinie of writing figures iv.garding tlie industrial 
population from the 1931 Census returns have not yet been worked out in 
detail. 

+ As was explained at the beginning of this Cbn]iter, the population 
increased between 1921 and 1931 from 320 to 353 millions. 
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nizatiou us one of the eight most important industrial States in the- 
world, and to fdaim a seat on its governing hody. 

Anotlier point to be emphasised is the compaiative novelty of 
industrialism in India, and the rapidity of its giowth. Prior to 
about l.S(S0, tile number of oiganized industrial coneerns in this 
eounlry was extremely small, and it is only during the last tliree 
de(*ades that undertakings sueh as mining, railway and dockyard 
work', tin; manufacture of iron and steel, paper, matcdies, and so 
forth, have come to play an important part in the (‘ountry’s economic 
life. 

Owing partly to this rapid extension of modern industrial 
activity and paitly to th(‘ country’'-; social and geogiTiphical jiecu- 
liarities, India can scariady be said as yet to [lossess an urban 
proletariat in the s(>iise in which that term i.s understood in other 
industrial countries. llitluMto there has been no such se^erance 
in cadture or e\en in function as has occurred elsewhere between 
the industrial operatives and the inhaliitants of the rural districts 
from which thev have been drawn. The Indian factory hand is 
as a rule an (‘ssentiall\ migratory individual, wlio \ isith tlte towns 
or industrialized aieas at certain seasons,—as for instance during 
the iiornuilly slack ])eriods of agricultural operations, or in times 
of scarcity or famine, or else for a few years of life only, in order 
that he may accumulate a little ('apiial; but he has no intention 
of settling in them permanently, nor does be usually bring his 
family with him. In eonsequenee he is liable to abandon his job 
for very trivial reasons, and should he fail to hnd some alternative 
occupation in the towns will probably wend his way back to his 
ancestral village, in which in any case he generally spends a large 
part of his life as an ordinary cultivator. And the migratory habit 
of Indian industrial workers is far from being tlieii- only peculiar 
characteristic; they are also bewilderingl}^ heterogeneous. In the 
large industrial towuis are to he found labourers drawm from every 
part of the country, differing profoundly in rui-e and caste and 
creed, having widely contrasting standards of living,—as for 
instance over such questions as the use of a vegetarian or non¬ 
vegetarian diet, wdiieh naturally makes a substantial difference to 
a family budget wdieii the annual income per head does not exceed 
Es. 100,—and speaking languages and dialects which aic often in- 
r.omprehensible to one another; yet despite their differences finding 
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themselves herded together by day in the indiscriminate uniformity 
of factory conditions, and spending their leisure moments in the 
• congested tenement houses of the industrial quarter. 

These two factors,—namely the migratory habits of the indus¬ 
trial population, and their heterogeneity,—obviously account for 
many of the peculiar problems of Indian urban life. For example, 
the great duration of some of fbe strikes which have occurred in 
the industrial areas during recent years is in large measure explain¬ 
ed by the fact that the strikers are not solely dependent upon 
earning iown wages; even those wdio do not actually return to 
their village to lesuine their traditional occupations are often forti¬ 
fied by the knowledge that they can do so if they wish. Similarly 
the comparative weakness of Trade Unionism in India has been 
chiefly due to tbe fact that there is generally speaking no static 
urban proletariat upon wdiich these organizations can l>e based, 
and that consequently the leaders of the Trade Unions, wUo in 
any case are largely drawm from the literate classes, have com¬ 
paratively little hold over the uneducated and impermanent union 
members. Moreover, the naturally low output of the average 
Indian industrial labourcu*,—which in pari is due to the traditional 
and climatic, causes which we have seen to be also res])onsible for 
the poor productivity of the ryot,—is aggravated by the fact that 
he cannot be relied upon to stay in the same place for any deter¬ 
minable length of time; and undouhtedly the speed and extent of 
the labour turnover in the important industrial areas is a serious 
handicap to the country's economic development. Again, the 
fluidity and transience of the urban population is responsible for 
abnorjualities in tlie statistics of population in the larger cities 
of India which are probably unparalleled in any other part of the 
world, and have given rise to social problems of great complexity. 
The Census Ueport for 1921, for example, showed that of the total 
population of Bombay, only IG per cent, had been born in the city, 
and that males outnumbered females in the proportion of 1,000 to 
524; similarly, less than 25 per cent, of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
and its suburbs bad been born there, and the sex ratio was as low 
as 500 females to every 1,000 males; while in Rangoon the corres¬ 
ponding figure for females was only 444. It will readily be 
understood that facts such as those necessarily give rise to a multi¬ 
tude of intricate human problems. On the other hand the, migra- 
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tory habit of the workers has at least one practical advantage, in 
that it renders the problem of industrial unemployment much less 
acute and intractable in India than it is in the more developed 
States of the West,—though the absence of satistical data prevents- 
our reinforcing this statement with detailed facts and figures. But 
broadly speaking it would be true to say that while unemployment 
does occur sporadically in India among sections of the industrial 
population, all the labour available can in normal years be absorbed, 
and on many occasions the ])ioblem has been not so much to find 
work for the workless as to find ^Yorkel•s for the w’ork. Moreover 
unemployment in Indian industrial areas often arises not from 
causes inherent in the industries themselves, hut from totally 
extraneous factors such as crop-failure in the surrounding rural 
districts, as a result of wdiich an exceptional (juantity of agricul¬ 
tural labour for which no U'^e can be found flow's into the towns, 
and congests an industrial employment market already recruited 
from rural sour(!es. When unemployment in Ir\dia is under discus¬ 
sion, it is usually not unemployuuMit amongst the artisans and 
manual labourers of the lown that is meant, bet unemployment 
amongst the educated middle classes, and there is no doubt that 
this constitutes an aj)palling piohlem w’hose gravity increases year 
by year. But it is not relevant to this context. 

This brief summary w ill have been sufficient to indicate the 
exceptional complexity of industrial problems in India, and the 
magnitude of the difficulties with which the Government is con¬ 
fronted in its endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the urban 
workers. Admittedly the state of the labouring classes in the 
large industrial towns such as (kilcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Abmedabad, and Cawnpore is in many ways very unsatisfactory, 
and there is as yet a vast amount to be done in such matters as 
the provision of medical facilities, proper sanitary arrangements, 
canteens, cloakrooms, schools for juveniles, creches for the children 
of female employees, worknieirs insurance, and labour exchanges, 
before it can be said that the condition of the industrial operatives 
in India is comparable to thal to which similar classes in the more 
advanced and powerful States of Europe and America have become- 
accustomed during the last two generations. But, from the verjr 
nature of the difficulties to w hich w'e have drawn attention, this is 
inevitable. Moreover, there are other factors quite apart from the 
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two fundaiueiital problems we have mentioned which should be 
borne in mind. It should be remembered ihat the introduction of 
modern industrial activity into sub-tropical climates is of com¬ 
paratively recent date, and lias given rise to peculiar troubles 
towards whose solution experience gained in the industrial States 
of the West is offeji oi very lii/io assisfaiicc. There i> also th(‘ 
aj)athy of the poorer classes in India to ])e contended with,—though 
lliis is possibly less exiensive than is commonly su[)posed; if how- 
ex er those primarily con<‘erned show little active desire to improve 
their conditions, or no rapacity to do so xvisely, then obviously 
even the most far-reaching attempts at amelioration, eitlier on th(' 
part of the (lOX'ernment or private organizations, must yield poor 
results. Again, tliere is tlie fact that female labour is still exten¬ 
sively employed in certain Indian industrial concerns; and in a 
country where child-mai riaoe is pr(‘vahMi( and ^)lillsteJ hond v(M r 
unusual, the results of this, fiom tlie medical ])oint of viexv, are 
necessarily grave. Strenuous etl'orts are Iteing made to deal with 
the problem, l)ut since tlie coal-mines of llengal, llihar (cnd Orissa, 
and the Central Trovinces aloiie employ )h»,U00 xvomon, who 
constitute about 14 }>cr cent, of tlie total labour force, it xvill be 
ri'adily understood that it is one which cannot be easily solved. Yet 
another factor wliich ijiteiferirs xvith endeaxours to impiove the 
condition oi the indiistiial xvoi’kers is the system wherebv they 
are recruited. In many towns aspiiunts for industrial employment 
who are newly arrived from the country put tlieinselves in the 
hands of “ johhers ”, who undertake to siicure them work on the 
(•()iidition that Ihey ol»lain a eonmiissioii on the earnin^v ohlaiiu'd 
and are empowered to make deductions from xxages in certain 
circumstances,—an arrangement which gives rise to evils that can 
readily he imagined. 

In the fa(“e of these manifold diflic-ulties, the improvements 
which have already been efi’ected in tlie circumstances of the indus¬ 
trial workers, as a result of the activities of the Government, of 
employers, and of ])rivate philanthro])ic organization^, are remaik- 
able. In cities xvliere lm])rovement Trusts exist, a good deal of 
attention is devoted to the provision of better homes for the workers, 
and employers are also realizing the practical advantages of 
housing schemes. Appreciable jmogresfl lias also been achieved 
during the last decade in the })rnvisi<*w of creches for children and 
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of woinen doctors to safeguard the health of female workers, and 
organizations such as the Servants of India Society, and the Poona 
Seva Sedan Society, do a great deal of good by focussing public 
attention on such ({uestions as liousing, food supply, indebtedness, 
medical aid, educational facilities and so forth. Those activities 
have been energetically supported by the State, as for example the 
system of inspections instituted under the Mines and Factories 
Acis, and by numerous special enquiries such as those undertaken 
by file Royal Commission on Ltibour, the Bombay Labour Office, 
the various bodies which have been investigating problems like 
that of the ventilation of cotton mills, and the boards set up under 
the Trade Disputes Act. But naluially the most important aspect 
of tlie Government's activity on behalf of labour is not so much 
enquiry as legislative action, in which it has had the advantage 
of being able to make use, to a large extent, of the exjrerience of 
Gr(‘at Britain and other countries in vliich induRlrialism developed 
earlier. In corise([ueiice the last two generations have witnessed 
the passage of ii lurgt' iium])er of measures such as the Factories 
Acts in ISSl, lSt)l. Ittll, ami 1921), the Clines Acts of 1901 and 

1920, the AVorkineu’s Compensation Act <)f 1920, the Trade Fnions 
Act of 192ti, the Trades I)is])utes Act of 1929, and tlie Maternity 
Beiu'fits Acts ])ass(‘d in the Bombay Presidency and tlie Central 
Provinces in 1929 and 190)0. lespectively,—which tog'ether consti¬ 
tute a suhsianlial legislative achievement. 

Among the reforms ehecled under the Factories Acts has been 
the introduction of a regularized 00-liour week, the raising of the 
minimum age of ehildreu emjdoyees from 9 to 12, a widening of 
the official definition of the word “ factory ”, and a complete 
prohibition of night work for women and children. The latest 
report on the working of the Act covers the year 1929. During 
that period the total nuinher of factories rose from 7,8G3 to 8,129. 
The largest increase was in Madras; in the Punjab and Delhi there 
were small decreases. The total factory population increased from 
1,520,315 to 1,553,109, and the number of women employees rose 
from 252,933 to 25T,lbl. In Bengal, six cases were instituted 
against the illegal employment of women. The decrease in the 
number of children working in factories continued satisfactorily. 
It is reported that the Bombay mills have practically ceased to 
employ children, and in Madras the restrictions placed on the use 
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of child labour under the Act have resulted in employers showing 
a marked preference for adult labour wherever possible. As 
regards the length of the working week, out of every 100 factories 
employing men, in 27 they worked for 48 hours or less per week^ 
in 13 for more than 48 but not more than 54 hours, and in 00 for 
more than 54 hours. The average number of hours worked by 
women was slightly less. For some years the number of accidents 
recorded in factories has been increasing, and in 1029 the total 
was 20,208 as against 10,348. The increase is of course to a 
considerable extent explained by the fac,t that the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act operates as an inducement to the reporting of 
injuries. The number of fatal accidents was reduced from 204 to 
240. In Bombay, out of nearly 3,000 reported accidents that 
occurred in two large railway workshops, only 199 could in any 
way be attributed to machinery. The Factory Inspection Depart¬ 
ments in every l^rovince have been strenuous in explaining the 
necessity of fencing and guarding dangerous machinery. There was 
no noteworthy development during tlie year with regard to housing 
accommodation for labour except in Madras and Bombay. In the 
former Province 40 factories,—in addition to the 211 which had 
already done so,—provided housing for their operatives; and in 
Bombay the Government of India housing scheme at Nasik Road, 
together wuth schemes institut(Ml hy the (iokak Mills and by the 
two chief railwuiy undertakings, have improved the accommodation 
substantially. The standard of ventilation and cleanliness in 
factory premises is reported to have been well maintained during 
the year, and various other measures to secure the welfare of the 
workers continued to receive the attention of the factory owners. 
Bombay shows the largest variety of activities in this direction. 
Creches have been set up in a number of centres and amongst the 
numerous benefits conferred by them has been a notable diminution 
in the practice of drugging infants with opium. In addition, 
several special hospitals have been constructed, as for example 
those at the Raja IN’arsinggirji Mill in Sholapur and at the 
Calico Mills in Ahmedabad, tlie former of which cost Rs. 
lakhs. Active interest is also being taken in “ baby weeks ”, 
and in certain places the problem of indebtedness among 
operatives is being alleviated by the development of co-operative 
credit societies. Substantial progress in welfare work of this 
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kind is also reported from llengal. The Reliance Jiite Mills 
recently started a clinic in which attention is given free to all 
female workers and to the wives and children of male workers. 
The Angus Company appointed a woman doctor and established 
a girl’s school wdth accommodation for 50 pupils; in the previously 
established boys’ school physical training in an out-door gymnasium 
forms part of the curriculum. Convictions obtained during the 
year for breaches of the Factories Act totalled 1,502 as against 
1,548. In most Ibovinces it is reported that the fines imposed by 
magivstrates are still inadequate, and in the Punjab, where the 
average fine per olience was only Rs. 54, it appears that some of 
the more unsco'upulous factory em])loyers find it more profitable 
to break the law than to obey it. This is particularly the case 
where the employment of women and children and the provision of 
fencing for dangerous machinery are concerned. A minor altera¬ 
tion in the Factories Act was made during the year with the object 
of empow’ering local Governments to frame rules providing for 
precautions against fire. The necessity for this measure was realized 
owing to a fire which took place in a match factory in Burma where 
boxes are filled by hand. It was introduced as a Bill amending 
the Indian Factories Act of 1911 in March 1931 and passed on 
the Ist of April. This was the only legislative enactment dealing 
with labour undertaken during the year. 

Although the peculiarities of Indian urban conditions,—such as 
shortage of qualified medical men, the migratory propensities of 
the workers, and their illiteracy,—render provision for industrial 
compensation to the extent existent in other countries difficult, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 was nevertheless an 
extensive and beneficial measure, since while restricted to work¬ 
men whose occupation is hazardous and who are employed in more 
or less organized industries it nevertheless includes within its scope 
the bulk of the employees in factories, mines, and railways, besides 
a number of other workers. During 1929 the number of cases 
coming within the purview of the Act, so far as workers in fac¬ 
tories, mines, railways, docks, and tramw^ays w^ere concerned, 
increased from 10,(378 to 18,805, and the figures for compensation 
rose correspondingly from Rs. 10,95,730 to Rs. 12,00,104. As 
has already been indicated, and as is confirmed by these figures, 
there seems no doubt that the provisions of the Act are becoming 
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more widely known. In Bombay 89 per cent, of the factories which 
were subject to the operation of the Act submitted returns as 
against 78 per cent, in the previous year, and there was a not 
dissimilar improvement in Bengal. The Madras Report states that 
employers are now tending to take more initiative in complying 
with the Act, and the number of proceedings instituted foi- recovery 
of (‘(unpeiisatioii has de(‘reas(‘d by mnrly 50 per cent. Relatively 
liitle progress, houever, was apparent in the United Urovinces, 
where it seems that (he workmen owing io tlu'ir illiteiacy often 
fail to get due compensation from their em])loyers. In Bombay 
about 4‘i i)er C(Uit. of the <‘ases were dealt with by insuiance coin- 
pan it"-, wliitdi is considered a satistactory temieiicv. Tlie work of 
the ag(m^*ies which liave sprung np in the city foi- assisting work¬ 
men to ohtain compensation was however interfert'd with hy the 
proyirietor of the largest agent'v absconding witli the funds. 

As has already been ex])laine(l, Trade liiiioiiism in India is of 
comparatively rectuil growili, and no unions of impoitama* e\i-t(‘d 
prior to 1918. During the following four years, however, the move¬ 
ment developed rajtidly owing to the distress brought among 
industrial workers by the faihue of the wage-level to keep pa(;e 
with the rise in the price-level, and diii-ing- tliis period stiikes 
were numerous, hitter and jirolongevl. (hving however to the 
special characteristics of Indian urban labour, the Trade Unions 
which were formed at this time mostly failed to extend their acti¬ 
vities beyond wdiat would he expected of militant strike committees, 
and tended to disintegrate as soon as the dispute from which they 
had originated was settled. This led to a state of affairs very 
confusing and unsatisfactory to (xovernnient, to employers, and to 
workmen alike; but tbe Trade Union Movement had nevertheless 
taken root, and with a view to encouraging its growth on the right 
lines a Bill designed to ])rovide for the jirotection and registration 
of Trade Unions was drafted in 1924, and j)asse(l as the Indian 
Trade Unions Art in 192(). This measure offers to all bona fide 
Trade Unions the ojjpoitunity of registration, which involves both 
liabilities and piivileges. On the one hand registered Unions are 
required to frame and supply rules on certain matters, to have their 
accounts audited, to compose their executive of persons at least 
50 per cent, of whom are actually engaged in the industry con¬ 
cerned, and to confine expenditure to certain specified objects; on 
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tLe otlier hand the officers and members of the Unions obtain pro- 
1(*c,tion from liability for breaches of contract in connection with 
acts done in furtherance of trade disputes, and for certain tortious 
acts of their agents, and the offi(5ers are in some respects rendered 
immune from ])rosecution for criminal conspiracy. The report 
on the working' of the Act for the year ending on the [list of March 
1980 contains a number of interesting statistics for the two pre¬ 
vious years also. In 1927-2S there were 29 registered Unions in 
India with a mcunhei'shi]) of 1,110,OUT 1928-29 Ihe niimlxM’ had 

risen to To and IIk* membm-'hi]) to 1,81,077, and the (‘orresponding 
figures for 1929-80 were 104 and 2,42,855. The average member- 
sliip of UnioTis ho\V(‘ver in fhis last year Avas only 2,098. Bombay 
had the largest total membership hut rapid progress lias of recent 
y(“ars been made in Madras and Bengal also. Some })rogress was 
recorded in the Bun jab, but in the United BroA’inces and Bihar 
and Oi'issa the movenient is cA'idently Aveak, and in Burma and 
.\>sam has scarceU' started. By far the largest membership is 
found in registered railway unions, A\liich in 1929-80 claimed 
1,59,444 members. A siirpT'i.sing feature is that registered member- 
'iliip of Seamen’s luiions amounted to as much as 87,121 while the 
total for the textile industry was only 10,188. Tlie report states 
tliat altlioiigh the Trade Union Movement has been in existence' in 
this country for over a decade it is still only iji its infancy. 
Serious eliffieulty is still created owing to the large number of 
unregistered and ephenu'ral unions AN'hicli exist,—a detect Avhicli 
i> particularly coTispienious i?i Bombay, wdioio in MaTch B)80 the 
number of registe'red aud Aiiircgisteied unions A\’a'»; 40 and 54 respec¬ 
tively. Although the nnrogisteied unions are as a rule compara¬ 
tively unimportant, and have a smaller aggregate membership 
than the registered unions, they neAa'rtheloss inelude some important 
bodies such as the Alinn'dahad Uihour Union, which has a member¬ 
ship of 25,000. A further ditliculty is caused by the fact that the 
membershi]) figures in many instances cannot be relied on. It is 
by no means unusual for unions to maintain on tbeii' registers the 
names of meuibers aaUo ha\m long ceased to make any monetary or 
other contrihution to their activities. Thus in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency the total amount of unpaid subscriptions of 33 registered 
unions alone is reported to have amounted during 1929-80 to nearly 
Rs. 1,34,000. On the other hand, the report makes it clear that, 
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in the country as a whole, registration is becoming increasingly 
popular owing to the practical advantages it confers. 

The latest important labour measure to be passed was the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1929. Its object was to provide means of 
preventing, or composing, industrial disputes by setting up Courts 
of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation,—the function of the former 
being to investigate and report on such questions connected with 
disputes as might he referred to them, and of the latter to negotiate 
and if possible effect a settlement. The awards of these tribunals^ 
are not binding on the parties concerned, but reliance is placed on 
the pressure of public opinion exerting a restraining intluence. 
During 1929-dO the machinery of the Act was put into operation 
on two occasions,—once by the establisliment of a Court of Enquiry 
to invt'sl igate tjouble in the Bombay textile indust ry, and the 
other time by the up})ointment of a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with the dispute on tlie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
W'ay. In 19d0-dl the provisions of the Act were resorted to once 
only, in connection with the dock labourer’s strike in Bangoon 
during May which will be described shortly. The report of the 
Board of Conciliation constituted to compose this dispute was com¬ 
pleted before the end of the month. 

There were far fewer seiious la])our disputes in Ibitish India in 
19d() than during the ])revious y(‘ar. Altliougii the number of 
strikes was 148 the numbei* of men involved was only 190,301, a& 
against corresponding figures of 141 and 531,059 in 1929. Work¬ 
ing* days lost amounted to 2,201,731 as against 12,105,091. In 
about 01 per cent, of the strikes the workers failed to gain any con¬ 
cessions. The worst strike was that on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in which 22,008 men were involved, and which lasted 
from the 4th of February till the 21st of April, resulting in a 
loss of 893,017 working days. A further 548,185 working days 
were lost as a result of the strikes in the old Champdary Jute Mill 
at Ilooglily and the Jute Mills at Titaghur. Other troublesome 
disputes were the strikes in the Harvey Cotton Mills at Papanasam 
in Tiniievelly District, in the Chittivalsa Jute Mills in Vizaga- 
patam District, and in the port of Rangoon, in which 83,300, 
80,584, and 77,400 working days respectively were lost. The 
strike in Rangoon w^as of particular importance owing to the fero¬ 
cious rioting (described elsewhere) w'hich it provoked between the- 
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Burmese and Coringlii dock labourers. Three causes are mentioned 
as having contributed to the dispute, namely resentment among 
the labourers at the operation of the maistry system, hartals orga¬ 
nized for political reasons, and competition between the two Indian- 
owned shipping companies and the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. 

In our previous Iteport reference was made io the work done 
by the Royal Commission on Labour, which w'as appointed early 
in 1929 to undertake a comprehensive examination of Indian 
industrial conditions. The Commissioners completed their first 
tour in India in March 1930, worked in London till August, visited 
Ceylon and Burma in October and November, and then proceeded 
to Delhi to prepare their report, which wuis signed in March 1931. 
It w^as not however publislied until after the close of the period 
now under review^, and reference to the many very important recom¬ 
mendations made in it is therefore not possible in this volume. 

Apart from the specifically Indian aspect of the problems we 
have been considering, they have also important international 
implications. As a member of the League of Nations and the Inter¬ 
national Tjabour Organization. India has been elosely concerned 
with the passage of various draft Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions concerning labour, %vhich have had a good deal of influence 
on the shaping of sucli measures as the Indian Factories Act, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Mines Act; and the inter¬ 
national as])ect of lal)Our questions seems likely to become increasing¬ 
ly im])orta7it in future,-—although, during the year under review, 
there w^as some diminution in the number of important matters of 
this kind that came up for consideration. 

Mention w^as made in our ]>rcyious Report of two Recommen¬ 
dations adopted by tlic 12th Session of the International Labour 
Conference concerning the ju-cveiition of industrial accidents and 
responsibility for the protection of powder-driven machinery. A 
resolution urging that the Governor-General in Council should 
examine the possibility of giving effect to the former Recommenda¬ 
tion in India was moved in the Legislative Assembly in March 
1930, but postponed until the following Simla session, when it was 
adopted. The Government of India thereupon addressed a circular 
letter to the provincial Governments and administrations requiring 
them to consider the terms of the Recommendation in detail and 
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submit replies concerning its applicability to India before the 
end of April 1931. 

At the 14th Session of the International Ijabour Conference, 
which took place in Geneva during June 1930, two Draft Conven¬ 
tions of importance were adopted, one dealing with forced labour, 
and the other with hours of work in commercial undertakings and 
offices. The Conference also adopted a number of subsidiary 
Recommendations. As was explained last year, Article 405 of the 
Treaty of Versailles requires tliat Draft Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations of the International Ijabour Conferema' should be 
brought before the authoritv or authorities Avithin whose com¬ 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other 
action and since the ratification of the two Conventions of June 
1930 would necessitate legislation, they must be placed foi; con¬ 
sideration before the Legislative Assembly and ilie Coniicil of State. 
During the latter part of the year nndei- review preliminary ex¬ 
amination of the detailed provisions of the Convention regaiding 
forced labour was in progress in the Home Department. Notice of 
a resolution to he moved in both Ifouses of tin* Indian Legislature, 
recommending that the other Convention, namely that dealing 
with the regulation of hours of work in commercial undertakingfl 
and offices, should not be niitified by India, was re(*eived during the 
year. The resolution wais discussed in the Counc il of State on the 
28th of March and adopted, hut it did not come up before the 
Legislative Assembly until after the close of the period under 
review. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Communications. 

The Parliameniary edition of this book goes under the title- 
of The Moral and Material Progress Report, and there will 
certainly ])e some among our readers who would assert that there 
are few indications of real progress of cither of these kinds to be 
found in some of our Chapters. The political situation, for example, 
which has aiiseii out of the importation of Western democratic 
institutions, is claimed in certain (juarters to be retrograde rather 
than progressive, on the ground that the attempt to encourage the 
growth of democracy in a country such as India, which has always 
been autocratically ruled, was absurd at the best of times,—that 
is, when people wliole-heartedly believed in the efficacy of this in¬ 
strument of (xovernment elsewdiero,—and now that it is becoming 
discredited even in the countries of its origin, to persist in the 
attempt is (‘riminally foolish, and must inevitably lead to strife, 
disillusi{)n, and disaster. Others, contrariwise, would contend that 
the endeavours made by the British to stimulate the development 
of self-governing institutions here have never been sincere or spon¬ 
taneous, but extorted from them by the force of a popular demand; 
that the democratic colour of the existing constitutional structure 
is mere nnnouflagc, since in [)oint of fact the country is still ruled 
by an alien ])ureaucracy wliose interests and wishes are usually in 
conflict witii those of the {>eople; and that India can only find her 
soul by means of a revolutionary outbreak whicli will sweep ell 
traces of the present .system of Government away, and enable a 
semi-Socialist national State to be established on the basis of uni¬ 
versal suftrage. T]le^e of course are extreme and pessimistic views, 
but both are widely held: and when wo move from political to- 
social problems there i.s also room for many differences of opinion. 
The contention, for in.stance, is frequently made that despite what 
we have said on the subject in the first part of Chapter HI, there 
has in fact b(‘(m no improvement worthy of the name in the state 
of the rural population under the British Raj. Some indeed w'onld 
go so far as to assert that the peasants are actually poorer 
now than they ever were before; but even granting that there is 
insufficdent proof for this, it is argued that the evidence to tlie 
contrary brought forward by apologists for the Government is 
practically meaningless, since in point of fact the circumstances 
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of life in Indian villages could scarcely be worse tlian they ara. 
Moreover it is pointed out that if every attempt at improvement,— 
by means of better sanitation, better marketing methods, the in¬ 
troduction of modern agricultural implemenis, the establishment 
of health centres and so forth,—is accompanied by an enormous 
increase in population, the pressure u})on the means of subsistence, 
which is the root cause of the whole trouble, must continue in at 
least as acute a form as at present. Again, there are those 
who would deny that the industrialization of this country,—the 
establishment of (‘oiton mills, mines, iron woi'ks and so forth, and 
the consequent growth of an urban proletariat,—is in any sense 
a desirable development, since it is introducing into India forces 
w^hich, even in the Alb'stern countries which gave birth to them, 
have created a whole train of unsolved social problems of 
extraordinary complexity, and which on this um-ongenial soil 
are liable to have yet more lamentable etfects. Fortun.atoly, how¬ 
ever, as regards the subjects which w'ill be under discussion in 
this Chapter, there is not quite the same scope for dispute. From 
the point of view’ of material progress alone, the achievement of 
those who have been responsible for the creation of India’s rail- 
way system, her posts and telegrai)ljs, roads and sbip])ing, wire¬ 
less stations and aerodromes, is extremely impressive, and has pro¬ 
vided the country with a system of cmnniuni(‘ations of wdii(di,— 
considering her climatic and geogra})hical ])(‘culiarities, and her 
poverty,—she may well bo ])r()ud, and wdiicb lias undeniably 
brought, many practical benefits to her inhabitants. (In tlie other 
band, for the nationalist politician, as well as for the yihilosophic 
student of human affairs, the far-ioaching “ moial ” or cultural 
revolution which modein methods of cominunication are effecting 
"throughout this country,—by widening the range of opportunities 
amongst all races, castes, and cla.^^ses of the Indian population, and 
by enabling them to establish closer contacts with one another, 
and thus to achieve a community of interests Avhieh hitherto they 
have lacked,—is an event of immense significaiu'o, since it is en¬ 
abling the ideal of a united India, which liitherto has been so 
elusive, to come at last within the range of realization. 

Of the various means of transport available, the railways,— 
owing to the country’s vast size,—are naturally by far the most 
important, and the active policy of development which has been 
pursued by those responsible for them must inevitably exercise a 
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profound influence upon India’s economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment. In Chapter YI will be found an account of the financial 
position of the railways during the year under review, and here 
we will concern ourselves with general administrative questions 
only. At the outset, for the benefit of such readers as are un¬ 
familiar with Indian affairs, it is desirable to explain that the 
methods of railway administration in this country and in Great 
Britain are radically different, since no less than 74-2 per cent, 
of the route mileage of Indian railways is owned and 44-7 per cent, 
is directly managed by the State. The control, financing, and- 
development of the railways therefore falls largely on the Central 
Government, which acts in these matters through the body known 
as the Railway Board. As now constiluted, the Board consists of the 
Chief Commissioner, a Financnal Commissioner and three Members, 
and is assisted by five Directors expert in civil engineering, mecha¬ 
nical engineering, traffic, finance, and establish.ment and labour, 
whose functions are to relieve fhe Board itself of routine work, 
by disposing of all detailed or technical matters themselves, and 
thus to enable it to concentrate its attention on the larger questions 
of policy. This arrangement,—except for the fact that a post for 
one new Member was created in 1929,—dates frcjm 1924, when, 
as a result of the recommendations of the Acworth Committee, 
considerable changes were made not only in the railway finances, 
but also in the composition and functions of the Railway Board 
and the administrative organization as a whole. For some 
time prior to that date it had been apparent that the increase in 
railway mileage and the growing complexity of traffic problems 
under modern conditions would necessitate some changes, since 
the burden of work throwui on the -staff of the larger railways 
by the “ departmental ” system of administration then existing 
had become so heavy as to militate against efffciency. Inves¬ 
tigation indicated that the remedy lay in adopting an arrange¬ 
ment which had been applied with success in other regions such 
as South Africa and parts of America where railways are also 
spread over vast areas. The main object of this new^ “ divisional ” 
system, as it is called, is to fix entire responsibility for the work¬ 
ing of any one section of line on a single officer. The “ divisions ” 
administered by these officers naturally vary considerably in mag¬ 
nitude according to circumstances, hut as a rule are a good deal 
larger than the old railway “ districts ”, each of which used to 
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})e controlled by three or more oflicers individually responsible to 
different departmental chiefs at railway headquarters. Under the 
new system, on the other hand, officers in charge of the division ”, 
Mho enjoy much wider powers than were exercised by the 
“ district ” officers, are res])onsible for administering- the divisions 
Avith the assistance of technical officers such as the divisional 
engineer, trans])oriation oflicer, and rolling-stock officer. This 
arrangement prevents an oveilap]ung of fnnclions and enables tbe 
vorkiug of tbe various branches to be better co-ordinated. 

A glance at the map opposite will giv(' some indicaiion of tbe 
e>:tent of laihvay dev(‘jo[)ment in India with in compuratively recent 
times. In 1872 the total railway mileage in India Avas a little 
over 5,*300. Tly the end of March 1031, it Avas a})j)roximately 
42,281 Avhich is nearly double t.haf of the T^niled Kingdf)ni. Con¬ 
sidering liOAV vastly gJ-eatei- and moie ])()])ulous India is than the 
United Kiiigdom this may not at first seem a very impressive com- 
])ariBon, but it must, be remembered that tlie average ineome pnr 
bead of her inbabitants is so aj)])alliugly low tlml there is rebitively 
little money aAUiilable for raihvay travel at the best of times, and 
that throughout the country tlnue are immense aieas of moiiritaiii 
and desert and SAA'amp over Avhicli j)opnlafion is spajse aii<l railway 
construction alniosl impossible,— Avbert^as praclicallv the Avhole of 
tlie United Kingdom is geographically accessible and in some way 
productive. In the circuTrjstanees, and taking all tbe ditficulties 
into consideration, ilie fact that in India AA’itlnn under GO years 
about 30,081 miles of I'aihva} hav’-e been cojisti-uclc'd is (-(‘itainh’ 
impressive, and constitutes an aebievement of Avbicli tlie State 
and the com])anies coiuiernod may Avell be ])roud ; and in one j)arti- 
cular respect, namely long-distance ])a8senger services, the standard 
f)f efficiency and comfort maintained in the Indian railways is so 
high as to be unsurpassed in any other country in tbe world. As 
r(^gards the possibilities of further improvement in the immediate 
future, however, the position is far from bright, since* all projects 
for ncAv deA'clopment leave had to he curtailed oAving to the deplor¬ 
able effects Avhicli the trade depression and the Civil Disobodiei ce 
Movement have had upon railway finances. The implications of 
this state of affairs were discussed in detail in the speech made 
by the Commerce Member in presenting tbe last Kail av ay Budget 
to tbe Assembly in March,—a condensed version of Avhich is in¬ 
corporated in Chapter YI. Nevertheless, since tlie construction of 
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new works undertaken before the present financial difficulties arose 
has not been suspended, the total length of new line opened to 
traffic during the 12 months ending on the Slat of March 1931 
was fairly satisfactory, amounting as it did to 5G5-5 miles; and 
in addition, approximately 1,598 miles remained under construc¬ 
tion at that date, and will, it is hoped, be completed during the 
next few years. An important work which w^as taken in hand 
during the latter part ot the period under review was the con¬ 
struction of a broad gauge line 113 miles long between Bidar and 
Piirli in PI.E.H. the jVizam’s territory, which will serve a 
fertile area and carry traffic which hitherto has had to be carted 
over long distances. 

As has been pointed out in previous editions of tliis Report, a 
striking feature of the Railway Board’s development pro¬ 
gramme in recent times has been the absence of ambitious schemes 
of trunk-line construction. Almost all the lines lately built or 
projected have been small branches or feeders, which are intended 
to bring the benefits of railway service nearer the doors of the 
rural population and thus enable produce to be conveniently moved 
and marketed. In view of the fact that nearh 90 per cert, of 
our population is devoted to agricultural pursuiis this policy has 
obviously much to commend it, and it is rendered possible by the 
fact that India is already well served by trunk lines wffiich, like 
the telegraph system, are based on a scheme outlined by Lord 
Balhousie over 70 years ago. He conceived the idea of a system 
of great trans-Indian routes linking the interior of each Presidency 
with its outlying parts and the different Presirlencies with each 
other, and including lines from Calcutta to Lahore, from Bombay 
to the ?Iorth-West of India, from Madras to Bombay, and from 
Madras to the Malabar coast; and these now form the skeleton to 
which have been appended the numerous subsidiary lines which 
cover the country. There are however a few gaps in the original 
skeleton which for one reason or another have remained unfilled. 
Work on He sanctioned portion of one of the smaller gaps, namely 
the Central India Coalfields Railway?,—which will cross the space 
lying between the East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways in 
Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces,—was completed during 
the year, and the line was opened to traffic;* and the construction 


* Sanction for an additional 165 miles of this line, however, has yet to 
be obtained. 
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f)f the Eaipur-Parvatipuram Railway, which will complete the 
link between the Central Provinces and the East coast, is now far 
advanced, only 74 miles remaining to be completed ont of a total 
of 241*23. Before the skeleton could be said to be theoretically 
quite complete, however, there are three other trunk lines which 
would need to be constructed, but hitherto they have not appeared 
likely to be financially justified. One of these is the Boinbay- 
Sind connection, another is a broad gauge line between Karachi 
and the United Provinces, and the third is a line between India, 
and Burma. The first, because it is to some extent short-circuited 
by an easy sea-route, was not until recent years considered a 
promising commercial proposition, but the increase of production 
and population in Rind which is expected to result from the ex¬ 
tensive irrigation operations there, has now rendered its construc¬ 
tion probable in the near future; during the year a final location 
survey for the line was put in hand and will shortly be completed, 
and the intention is to proceed with the work as soon as funds 
are available for it. The broad gauge connection between Karachi 
and the United Provinces, however, is not at present felt to be 
justified, owing to the fact that a metre gauge connection already 
exists, and is not seriously overstressed with traffic. Of the three 
possible routes for the trunk line which has from time to time 
been projected between India and Burma, that via Akyab seems 
the most practicable, bu(, in its entirety, it would not at present 
prove remunerative; a start, was however made just before the 
period covered by our previous Report with a short branch 25 miles 
long between Chittagong and Dohazari. 

Apart from the actual building of new lines, the Railway Board 
had in hand throughout the yeai- a number of other constructional 
woiks which deserve mention. In last year’s Report reference 
was made to the electrification of the Madras suburban sections 
of the South Indian Railway, and of the main line section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Kalyan and Igatpiiri. 
Good progress was made with both these unrlerlakings during 1930- 
31 ; tbe latter was indeed completed in May 1930, while the former 
it is believed will be brought into use in 1931-32. Amongst other 
works with whieh progress was made was the doubling of the 142 
miles of line between Cawnpoie and Tundla, whieh had proved 
to be seriously overstressed with traffic, and the transfer of the 
workshops for the broad gauge section of the Bombay, Barodft. 
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and Central India Eailway from Parel to Dohad. Tlie various 
constructional improvements which have been undertaken in recent 
years, such as the remodelling of workshops and building of bridges 
and so forth, were also continued so far as the funds available 
permitted. The quantities of new locomotives and rolling stock 
acquired in 1930-31 compared not unfavourably with those of the 
previous year, considering the circumstances; 101 new standard 
locomotives were ordered from abroad, and orders were placed 
for the manufacture in India of 284 standard underframes and 
3,808 standard goods wagons for broad and metre gauges. In 
addition to these special activities, the Railway Board and 
th(‘ Agents of the dilferefit railways devoted a consider- 
a])le amount of altcntion, as in previous years, to general im¬ 
provements in open-line facilities, and substantial sums were ex¬ 
pended on renewing rails and sleepers, remodelling station yards 
and marshalling yards, and providing better facilities for the com¬ 
fort of lower class passengers, especially in such matters as water- 
supply, waiting and refreshment rooms, booking-hall arrangements, 
and improvements in coaching stock. 

In previous Reports references have been made to the work 
that is being done by local Advisory Committees on railways in 
bringing to the notice of their respective railway administrations 
matters afPecting the general public. These committees have now 
been established and are functioning on all Class I Railways, ex¬ 
cept the Jodhpur Railway. The committees have proved them¬ 
selves a valuable link between the railway administrations and 
the public,, and the interest taken in their work, and the value 
uitached to their influence, is amply demonstrated by the number 
of applications received from trade associations and other organiza¬ 
tions asking for representation upon them. Some of these reqiiests. 
of course, have had to be refused, since the usefulness of the 
committees would he impaired if their coniposition became un¬ 
wieldy. Pam|ihlets showing those recommendations of the com¬ 
mittees which had been accey)ted, with or wiihout modification, by 
the railway administrations, and those which, for various reasons 
had been rejected, were issued quarterly during the year under 
review. The total number of meetings held by the committees 
during 1930-31 was 131, as against 122 in the previous year and 
115 in 1928-29. The subjects discussed at the meetings were many 
and varied, and in addition to those detailed in previous reports 
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included the painting of railway carriages, the provision of benches 
and electric fans at platforms, of electric fans in intermediate and 
third class carriages, of special arrangements ^for festivals, of 
goods sidings, and of special trains during the marriage season, 
the appointment of lady ticket checkers, the reservation of com¬ 
partments for ladies, the question of steamer arrangements at ghat 
sections, the inspection of railway carriages, the reservation ol 
berths, wharfage, the j^rovisioii of weigh bridges, the speeding up 
of trains, the provision of tourist cars and specials, and the estab¬ 
lishment of tolls on certain railway bridges. 

The Eailway Hates Advisory Committee, which was constituted 
in 1926, continued 1o function under the presidentship of Sir Nara- 
simha Sarma, formerly Law Member of 11. E. the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. During the year it conducted enquiries into 
three im])ortant cases, two of which dealt with the question of the 
reasonableness of certain freight rates, and the third of certain ter¬ 
minal charges. Evidence in two of the cases was taken at consider¬ 
able length and in due course comprehensive reports w'ere issued by 
the Committee. At the request of the (government of India, the 
President of the Committee, in consultation with the Kailway 
Member of it, took up the question of the amendment of the Indian 
llailways Act (1890), and for this pur])ose confcried w'itli commer¬ 
cial bodies, chambers of commerce, tradeis and others interested in 
this matter, particularly in regard to the enactments dealing with 
the carriage of goods and passengers. 

The results obtained from the work of tlie (Jentral Publicdtj 
jiiirean of the Indian Itailw^ays during 1930-81 were not so favour¬ 
able as during the previous year. Although the amount of pub¬ 
licity which India has recently obtained will probably,—when 
conditions become more favourable,—cause a large influx of visitors 
who wish to see for themselves wlial a country about which the;v 
have read so much is really like, the ])olitical disturbances in 
India and the trade depression throughout the world did in fact 
prevent many travellers from visiting this country during the year 
under review. As a result of the serious loss of revenue wdiich the 
decline both in traffic from abroad and in local traffic in India 
brought about, the amount of money available for publicity was 
substantially reduced. Various endeavours were accordingly made 
to develop all possible sources of new revenue, among which was 
the appointment of an advertising manager in London in January 
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1931 to procure advertisements for display on Indian railways. The 
production of films continued to be an important part of the Bureau's 
activities. Apart from tropical films, the most interesting produc¬ 
tions of the year were films of Kashmir and Shillong and of the 
Inauguration Ceremonies at New Delhi. Three “ Safety First '' 
films were also prepared, and a film illustrative of the remarkable 
growth of the canal colonies in the Punjab, entitled “ The Desert 
Awakes ", was made in collaboration with the Director of Agri¬ 
culture of the Punjab Government. The use of travelling cinema 
curs was suspended in February 1931 owing to the necessity for 
economy, but during the first ten months of the financial year 
907 shows were given on the four State-managed railways, at which 
the attendance aggregated well over 1,200,000; and the edu(*ative 
value of these performances, in a country where so large a pro¬ 
portion of the population is illiterate, is certainly great. The films 
shown dealt with educational subjects such as health and agri¬ 
culture, and topics which might be expected to encourage travel 
to pilgrim centres,—as well as railway instructional matters, and 
amusements. The expansion of the photographic output of the 
Bureau continued during the year, largely as a result of the 
numerous photographs which were taken of tne Inauguration Cere¬ 
monies in New Delhi. The reproduction fees received more than 
covered the extra expense involved in ensuring that material was 
available for publication at the earliest possible moment after the 
event. Photographs of the Ceremonies taken by the Bureau,— 
and also by the Bureau of Public Information,—were reproduced 
in a large number of the leading newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the world. As regards the literaiy activities of the 
Pailway Publicity Bureau, a second edilion of the general pamphlet 
on India and Burma which we mentioned in our last Report, and 
which coutaiuvM information concerning steamship lines serving India, 
of the facilities provided by Indian railways, and other particulars 
calculated to assist overseas tourists travelling in India, was pro¬ 
duced during the year, and 60,000 copies will be distributed during 
1931-32. A somewhat similar pamphlet describing the more im¬ 
portant religions centres in India for the use of those who may 
wish to visit them is at present under preparation. In addition, 
three new pamphlets were published, together with revised editions 
of four of the existing pamphlets. The total number of copies of 
pamphlets issued by the Bureau throughout the twelve months. 
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exceeded 318,000. The circulation of the Indian State Railways 
magazine continued to increase during the year. In February, a 
special number was issued in connection with the Inauguration 
Ceremonies in New Delhi, which contained a number of photo¬ 
graphs and articles selected for the occasion, and an introductory 
message from II. E. the Viceroy. Steps were taken by 
the Bureau during the year to organize a “ Safety First campaign 
for Indian railways, and in addition to the three “ Safety First 
films already mentioned, three pamphlets intended respectively 
for the traffic, "workshop, and engineering staff were issued and a 
large number of posters produced. The “ Safety First ” "u^eek 
was to have taken place during May 1931, hut owing to the necessity 
for economy and retrenchment it was for the time being postponed. 
S})ecial trains known as “bazaar specdals ” containing various 
commodities whoso sale might be developed in parts of the country 
not ordinarily accessible to traders, were run as before on the 
Eastern Bengal and Burma Railways during the year, and the 
results obtained were satisfactory. Another matter which deserves 
mention is that an officer was placed on spc'cial duty for six months 
during the year to investigate how the railways might assist the 
development of Indian trade and agriculture; his report was com¬ 
pleted in April 1931. 

In our last Report we referred to an i])iportant and significant 
change that had been decided u])on by the (Government of India 
with 3‘egard to the acquisition of stores for the ])ublic service. The 
new rules then drafted, by laying it down that tenders for all 
purchases to be made by Government should provide for delivery 
in India and for payment in rupees, were directly designed to en¬ 
courage indigenous industry, and may indeed he said to he identical 
in intention with the swadcslii policy which nationalist leaders 
have advocated in these and similar matters during lecent years. 
During the twelve months prior to the 1st of January 1931,— 
when the rules actually came into force,—instructions were given 
that Government Departments should act in accordance with them 
so far as circumstances allowed. And from that date onwards, 
it has been provided that Departments must giv’e preference in 
acquiring stores, firstly, to articles produced in India in the form 
of raw materials, or manufactured in India from articles produced 
in India; secondly, to articles wholly or partly manufactured in 
India from imported materials; thirdly, to articles of foreign manu- 
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facture held in stock in India; and fourthly to articles manufac¬ 
tured abroad which need to be specially imported,—subject always 
to the condition that the quality of the articles in Kie first two 
categories must be sufficiently good for the purpose for which they 
are intended. The implications of these rules, as the reader will 
readil}^ realize, ar(‘ fai-reaching; for as industrial development in 
this country proceeds, there must now inevitably be a progressive 
reduction in the (juantity of articles purchased from abroad for 
the publi(; service. The most important organization for tin; accpii- 
sition of stores on ]>ehalf of Government is the Indian Stores 
Department, which works under the control of the Department 
of Industries and laiboiir, but in addition to this the Army Depart¬ 
ment and the Kailway Hoard maintain .separate stores departments 
of their own. Tlie tendency, however, in recent years,—at any rate 
in so far as the Kailway Hoard is concerned,—has been that more 
jiTid more use sljould be made of the Indian Stores Dej)artment, 
and the value of the material obtained for the railways from this 
source has substantially increased, the figu.re for IDdO-dl having 
been Ks. li27'9S lakhs as against Ks. 7r)‘42 lakhs in 192()-27. During 
the year a number of additional items \'’ere iTicludod on the 
list of articles which the railways are reciuirod to purchase through 
that Department., and the question of handing over the purchase 
of certain others was under consideration. Detailed departmental 
instructions were also issued in 1930-31 for the guidance of railway 
officers who may be required to make purchases under the new r\iles, 
in order to prevent coJifusion arising over the numerous technical 
problems which are liable to develop in connection with them. A& 
regards the Indian Stores Department itself, the value of articles 
purchased during the year 1930 was Ks. 4,10,52,000,—Ks. 89,89,000 
of which represented textile stores and Rs. 3,20,63,000 engineering 
and miscellaneous stores. A decline occurred in the value of pur¬ 
chases of the former category,—owing chiefly to the general fall 
in prices,—but there was a substantial increase in those of the 
latter group, which showed a net increase of approximately 
Rs. 24,26,000 over the figure for the previous year. The value of 
stores inspected by the Department during 1930 was Rs. 6,81,53,000, 
as against Rs. 7,20,36,000 during 1929,—the decline being due to 
the unfavourable industrial conditions. These figures however do 
not include the value of rails, fishplates and other steel products 
aggregating 287,704 tons which were inspected by the Metallurgi- 
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cai Inspector, nor tliat of steel castings, pipes, and so forth aggre¬ 
gating 29,473 tons which were passed by the Controller of Inspec¬ 
tion of the Calcutta Circle. The corresponding figures for these 
tv.o items during the previous year were 244,052, and 62,550 tons 
rc'spectively. The total number of tests, analyses and investigations 
carried out at the Government Test Houses at Alipore and liombay, 
and at the Metallurgical Inspectorate, amounted to 30,432, which 
was 5,577 more than in 1929. 

For some 3 ^ears past the Itailway Hoard has been endeavouring 
to standardise rolling stock, pernmnent way and other railway 
equipment. At the outset a series of “ standards committees 
composed of officers from different railways, were appointed to 
<leal with the matter, the task of preparing original drawings being 
distributed between the Technical Branch of the Board and the 
•railway administrations themselves. This work however became 
too heavy for the officers forming these committees to undertake in 
addition to their normal duties, and a Central Standardization 
Office which should be responsible for all future standards was 
accordingly set up under the direct control of the Railway Board. 
The various standards committees have been retained, but their 
function now merely is to make available to the Board the expert 
knowledge of those who have control over the working of the stand¬ 
ard locomotives, rolling stock, and equipment, so that the changes 
made should be soundly based upon practical experience. The 
present arrangement is (‘alculated not only to increase the efficiency 
oi the railways themselves, but also to enable manufacturers of 
articles required by the railways to resort to mass production on a 
greater scale than has so far been practicable, and thus to reduce 
their costs. The Central Standardization Office has been estab¬ 
lished for a period of five years in the first instance, after which 
its achievements will be reviewed. 

In December 1929 the Railway Board drew up a scheme for 
reorganizing the superior services on the State-managed railways, 
the principal features of which were the institution of a separate 
cadre for each of the State-managed railways; the provision of a 
suitable reserve for leave and deputation; the abolition of the Pro¬ 
vincial Engineering and Local Traffic Services, and the constitution 
of a new Gazetted Service to which deserving subordinates might 
be promoted. The scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in February 1930 and considerable progress,—as we shall 
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shortly see,—has already been made towards putting its proYisions 
into effect. In so far as the inauguration of separate cadres is 
concerned, the position is as follows. When the only State- 
managed railways were the North-Western, the Eastern Bengal, 
and the now defunct Oudh and Bohilkharid, the officers of the 
Superior Services were borne on a common roster, and the arrange¬ 
ment worked fairly well, although the transfers of officers between 
even these three lines gave rise at times to a certain amount of 
administrative inconvenience, and caused the question of effecting 
a separation of cadres to be brought up for consideration 17 years 
ago. Nothing, however, was done about it at that time, owing 
to the intervention of the War; but when the East Indian, the 
Great Indiaii Peninsula, and the Burma Paihvays were transferred 
to State management the problem became much more acute, since 
if the existing arrangements were to be maintained, the officers of 
these three railwuiys wu)uld have to be fitted into the common roster, 
—which would be a highly complex task in itself aud might well 
lead to discontent. To keep these particular officers on three sepa¬ 
rate rosters might have been possible, but the arrangemerit would 
remain illogical and inconvenient wffiile the ofh. ers of the other 
State Railways remained on a common roster. Moreover, the 
amalgamation of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway with the 
East Indian Railway c‘nmplicated matters greatly, since it wa'^ 
almost impossible to keep the officers of the East Indian Railway 
on one list and those of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway on 
another list which contained also the officers of the North-Western 
Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. As regards the 
<|ue8tiun of leave ard deputation reserves, there was in the 
])ast no de[)utation reseiwe in the cadres of individual rail¬ 
ways, and leave reserves were either not provided at all or the 
provision made was so inadequate that in practice it was often 
impossible to wmrk on exi,sting cadres without sanctioning temporarv 
excesses. This state of affairs proved very unsatisfactory, since 
unless railway administrations have a reserve of trained officers 
available to take the place of officers going on leave or deputation, 
efficiency of management is difficult to maintain. The question of 
the abolition of the Provincial Engineering Service and the Lora! 
Traffic Service also needs some explanation. These Services were 
created in 1921 on the State-managed Railways on the lines of the 
■“then newly-constituted Provincial Engineering Service of the 
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Public Works Department. The system however was not adopted 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Company nor by the East Indian 
Eailway except in so far as the Traffic Department was concerned. 
The scale of pay fixed for these Services was Es. 250—20—750 per 
mensem, and they were filled partly by promotion of subordinates 
but mainly by direct recruitment. Members of them were eligible 
for promotion to the Superior Services, but only up to 20 per cent, 
of the number of posts reserved for the branch recruited in India; 
and the fact that both the Superior Services and the Provincial 
and Local Services were recruited to a large extent from amongst 
candidates possessing similar qualifications, but that the latter were 
paid at a lower rate and had a limited scope of advancement although 
their duties were practically the same as those of the junior officers 
of the former, caused considerable discontent, and it was to remove 
this that the Central Advisoiy Council finally recommended that 
these two Services should be abolished. On their abolition being 
agreed upon in priii(‘i[)le, it be(‘ame necessary to provide for the 
manning of the posts held by members of them. If the posts had 
all been brought on the junior scale of the; Superior Service's,— 
which, at the time, would also be automatically added to by the 
provision of leaA'e and deputation reserves, the number of these 
posts would have been increased so much as to cause serious delay 
in the ])romotion of officers to the senior scale. It was accordingly 
decided to constitute a Lower Gazetted Service to which might be 
relegated the working posts of minor importance which are not 
included in the Superior Services. Its scale of pay is to be 
Es. 350—30—800, and since it is intended essentially for specially 
selected subordinates, with no outside recruitment, it will not be 
open to the same criticisms as were levelled against the Provincial 
and Local Services which were mainly filled by outside recruitment. 
Substantial progress towards putting all these changes into effect 
was made during the year under review. A revised cadre for each 
railway was introduced as from the 1st of March 1931, which 
provides inter alia for a leave and deputation reserve of 20 per cent, 
of the working posts in the Superior Services, for the abolition of 
the Provincial and Local Services, and for the creation of a Lower 
Gazetted Service. It only now remains to draw up a separate 
roster and seniority list for the ofiheers of each railway, and this 
it is expected will be done during the course of the year 1931-32 
It should perhaps be explained that this last change will not apph 
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to posts such as that of Head of a Department, for which the 
claims of suitable officers from all railways must be taken into 
account when promotions are under consideration. 

The importance of the railways in the life of the country and 
the wide scope of employment that they offer naturally makes the 
“ Indianization ’’ of the railway services a matter which arouses 
great public interest. The personnel of the lower and subordinate 
ranks is of course predominantly Indian in any case, and the 
question over which the country is now exercised is the Indianiza¬ 
tion of the superior or gazetted ranks of the Services. This pro¬ 
cess has been greatly accelerated within recent years, and in 
1925, as a result of the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
the Government adopted the policy of endeavouring to recruit 
Indians to the extent of 75 per cent, of the total number of vacan¬ 
cies in the llailway Department as a whole, provided suitable 
candidates with requisite qualifications wei‘e forthcoming. The 
recruitment made each year is shown in the annual reports issued 
by the llailway Board. The percentage of officers of Indian domi¬ 
cile recruited for the superior Services of the Staie-managcil Rail¬ 
ways during 1950-51, including ])romotions fjom the subordinate 
Services, was 75-5. On analyzing the total figures relating to 
I'ecruitment for 1930-31 bj^ various departments it is found that 
the percentage of Indians appointed to the Superior Services in the 
Engineering Branch was 84-G, in the transportation (Traffic) and 
Commercial Departments 77-8, in the Mechanical Engineering and 
Transportation (Power) Departments 75, in the Stores Department 
100 and in other departments 50. Experience has shown that except 
for the Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) 
Departments there is at piesent no difficulty in obtaining Indian 
recruits with the requisite qualifications. To meet the shortage' in 
these particular departments a scheme for the training of “ special 
apprentices ” has been in force since 1926, the period of training 
being 6 years, 4 of which are spent in India and 2 in England. 
This scheme however cannot in the nature of things provide fully 
qualified officers until the beginning of 1933. Meanwhile in order 
to accelerate the Indianization of these departments it was decided 
in June 1929 to invite applications both in India and in the United 
Kingdom to fill 8 vacancies for which the qualifying standard had 
been lowered and the age limit relaxed, in the hope that Indian 
candidates might be forthcoming in the open market who would be 
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likely to develop into efficient officers. In ibis way 7 recruit® 
were obtained. Five Indians have been similarly recruited during 
1930-31, 2 through the High Commissioner for India and 3 
through the Public Service Commission, and it is proposed to 
maintain these arrangements until 1933 when qualified officers 
will become available under the “ special apprentices ” scheme. 
Moreover while the shortage of Indian recruits for these particular 
branches of the services persists, it is the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain if possible a proporlionateP' larger number of Indian 
recruits for the other l)ianches, in order that the general policy 
of obtaining no more than 25 per cent, of Furopean recruits for 
the Superior Services as a whole may be fulfilled. As legards the 
Company-managed railways, the process of Indianization has 
hitherto been somewhat slower. When the Ijee CoucessioJis were 
sanctioned, the Companies agreed to fall in line with the ])olicy 
of Government, but with the exception of the South Indian Pailway 
they have not yet been able to advance Indian recruitment up to 
75 per cent, of the total vacancies, though they weie reminded 
of their obligation in the matter during the year under review. 
Of the total number of oflicers appointed to t]»e Sii])erior vService& 
in Company-managed llailways in 1930-31, (il-b per cent, were- 
Indians, the corresponding figure for 1929-30 liaving been 59’7 
per cent. 

Considering the difficult conditions that prevailed, the rail¬ 
ways Avere remai'kahly free from labour troubles during the year. 
At the opening of our period the strike on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Kailway which had started early in February 1930 was 
practically at an end, though normal working was not completely 
lesumed until the 21st of April. The only other dispute during 
1930-31 occurred in the locomotive workshops of the Fast Indian 
Railway at Lucknow, and was of short duration. The men ceased 
work in the afternoon of the 18th of June, owing fo a misunder¬ 
standing of the procedure in connection with the introduction of 
new rules governing leave. Certain other minor grievances were 
al.o presented and were investigated by the authorities; and on 
the afternoon of the 23rd of June normal working had been 
fully resumed. 

We may conclude our account of railway matters by a brief 
description of the more serious accidents that occurred during the 
year. These amounted to nine, as against six in 1929-30; but aSv 
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no less than five of them were due to the activities of train- 
wreckers, the fig'iires for the year, from the point of view of normal 
railway administration, may he considered to have been satisfac 
tory. On the 25th of May 1930, a parcels express running between 
Maitha and Jlhanpur on the East Indian Eailway was derailed, 
and some damage was caused to tlie rolling stock and permanent 
way. Examination of the track showed that the fishplates and 
nuts and bolts had been removed and one of the rails turned over 
on its side. On the 2Gth of May, while an express train was pro¬ 
ceeding between Sahebpur Kamal and Lakhrninia on the Katihai- 
Cawnpore section oi the Bengal and North-Western Railway, it 
encountered a severe cyclonic storm. The driver applied the 
brakes, but before the train could be brought to a standstill the 
force of the storm derailed it, and all vehicles, except one bogie, 
overturned. One passenger and tlie engine hhalassi were killed, and 
four passengers, the driver, the fireman and the assistant guard were 
injured. The total damage to rolling stock amounted to R&. 21,500. 
On the 10th of June a mixed train, while proceeding from Sonason 
to nimatuagar on the Ahmedabad-Prantij Branch of the metre 
gauge section of tiie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway,, 
was struck by a severe storm. The last nine vehicles of the train, 
which were all bogie passenger vehicles, were blown from the track 
and overturned. Twenty-four passengers w^ere injured, of whonj 
one died subsequently. The damage to rolling stock amounted to 
Rs. 1,800. Oil the 24th of July all the vehicles except the engine 
of a passenger train were derailed between Narayanpeth and 
Yadgiri on the Poona-Raicliur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Two railway servants and three passengers were slight¬ 
ly injured. The derailment was due to the fact that some wooden 
keys had been removed from the track and an obstruction placed 
on the rails. The estimated (‘ost of the damage done to the 
permanent way was Rs. 1,584, and to the rolling stock and locomo¬ 
tive Rs. 2,000. Oil the 15th of September a mixed train while 
running between Ywadaw and Pyinmana on the main line between 
Itangooii and IMandalay on the fUirma Railways ran into a bread: 
caused by heavy rain which had just fallen. The engine and 
tender, ten goods wagons, one bogie touring saloon and one bogie* 
brake were derailed. One servant in the saloon was killed and 
three injured. The approximate damage to the rolling stock 
amounted to Rs. 30,000 and to the permanent way Rs. 1,000. On. 
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ihe 17th of September a ^oods train was derailed between Karchana 
and Bheerpnr on the Moghalserai-Allahabad section of the East 
Indian llailway. The engine was overturned and the twelve lead¬ 
ing wagons derailed. The driver, guard and first fireman sustained 
injuries. The derailment was due to one rail having been complete¬ 
ly removed from its ])osition on the sleepers and laid at the side 
of the track. The damage to rolling slock and to the engine was 
estimated at Its. 13,000 and to Ihe permanent Avay about Us. 500. 
On the 17th of September tlie Dacca mail was entirely derailed 
between Banpur and Darsaiia on tlie Banaghat-Poradah section 
of the Eastern Bengal Itailway. Four persons wore killed and 
fifty-six injured. The derailment was due to a rail having been 
stri[)ped of its fastenings, the bolts, nuts and fishplates being 
found loose and undamaged opposite the ends of the rails. The 
damage to rolling slock was estimated at about Bs. 55,000 and 
to ihe permanent way at Bs. 3,000. On the 28th of October a 
mail train was derailed between Sibintha and Nyaungchidauk on 
the Bangoon-Mandalay main line of the Burma Bailways. The 
leading 4-wheeled luggage van, bogie brake and seven passenger 
bogie vehicles left the track, four vehicles being capsized. The 
accident was due to the removal of a joint and 12 spikes in a 
sho]t rail length. Two passengers were killed and seven injured, 
of whom one subsequently died. The a])proximate damage to roll¬ 
ing stock was Bs. 05,000 and to the permanent way Bs. 400. On 
the 15th of November a motor omnibus broke through the closed 
gates at a level crossing between Nasrala and Shamchaurasi on 
the Jullunder Cantonment-noshiarpur branch line of the North- 
Western Bailway, and was run into by a mixed train which was 
approaching at the time. The omnibus was wrecked and two 
vehi(des of the train w^ere damaged. Thvo passengers in the 
omnibus were killed and three injured. 

We have now devoted as much space as we may to describing 
the country’s railways, and the reader, it is hoped, has been enabled 
to gain some idea not only of the difficulty and interest of the 
many administrative, technical, and financial problems that have 
arisen in the course of their development, but also of their great 
importance as instruments of social change. Nevertheless it must 
have been obvious,—from such facts as we have given concerning 
^the comparative railway mileage of this country and the United 
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Kingdom,—tliat tlirougliour the vast tracts of India which inevit¬ 
ably remain outside the reach of railways, the provision of proper 
facilities for road transport must always be of the utmost import¬ 
ance for the inhabitants. Even during the second half of the 
XIX century, when railway development was in its most formative 
phase and the internal combustion engine had not been thought 
of, it was generally lecognized that a system of well-kept and well- 
constructed roads was essential for the country’s economic and cul¬ 
tural progress, and that those wliich existed left much to bo desirefl. 
And now that the possibilities of motor transport are more generally 
understood, questions connected witli the roads of India attract an 
increasing amount of public* attention every year. The full 
implications of the social and economic revolution initiated in 
Europe and America by the intem^ive development of motor trans- 
port during the last quarter of a century (;annot yet be clearly 
foreseen; but it is already ceitain that the Motor Age is likely ta 
have an even moie profound ellVct upon the lives and habits of 
Ol dinary ])eo})le than tlie Railway Age did before it,—owing to the 
greater rang(^ and mobility of tlie new method of transpoit. In this 
country, the revolution has only just begun, but is already bring¬ 
ing about a great transformation in rural India, not only by 
enabling the ryot to keep in closer jiersonal touch with the price- 
fluctuations in his market and thus to dispose of his produce to 
better advantage, but also by widening his range of interests and 
bringing him more in contact with the social and political develop¬ 
ments of the rest of the country. 

The comparative backwardness of road transport in India should 
not be without its advantages, if it cmables some of the unfor¬ 
tunate consequences which have attended its rapid development 
elsewhere to be avoided. For example, attention was drawn in the 
report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1928, to the wasteful competition which was then taking 
place in European countries between rail and motor transport, 
and it was urged that in India, the development of railways and 
roads should be regarded as complementary to one another. If 
co-ordination can be achieved on these lines it will have many 
obvious benefits, such as rendering it possible for the railway 
authorities to proceed with the construction of branch lines which 
otherwise they might hesitate to embark upon. 
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Under the Mon-Chelmsford Reforms the construction and 
maintenance of roads was made a provincial siiliject, and,—except 
in Assam,—was “ transferred and even prior to 1920, the ])ro- 
vincial Governments and local bodies,—ratlier than the Central 
Government,—had been principally responsible for them. In 
detail, the arrangements made by the different Provinces naturally 
vary somewhat. In some the more important roads are mostly 
under the charge of the provincial Public Works Departments, 
whilst in others, the bulk of the responsibility now devolves upon 
the District Boards or equivalent local bodies, assisted by grants 
from the provincial revenues. Generally speaking,—as one woubl 
expect,—the provincial Governments themselves maintain direct 
control over the larger, or trunk roads, and the local bodies take 
charge of the small feeder '' roads,—although the ultimate 
responsibility in either case lies with the provincial Government. 
Of recent years, however, there has been a new development, whicli 
has referred matters back to the Central Government again, since 
it is realized that, owing to the increase in motor transport, the 
maintenance and construction of the most important roads is now 
becoming a matter of national or ‘‘ All-India ’’ concern, whidi the 
provincial Governments have not the financial capacity to deal with 
unaided. 

To this topic we shall revert again in a moment. But first the 
main features of India’s road system must he briefly described. 
There exist four great trunk roads, stretching diagonally across 
the country, which form the framework with which most of the 
important subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads have 
been in existence for an immense period and are rich in historical 
association. The most famous is the ancient marching route,— 
known as the Grand Trunk Road,—which stretches right across 
the Northern part of the country from the Khyher to Calcutta; 
the other three connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with Bombay, 
and Bombay with Delhi, and the four of them together account 
for about 5,000 out of the 00,000 miles of metalled road in British 
India. None of these roads however can he considered safe “ all- 
weather ” trunk roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras-Calcutta road in particular is far from being bridged 
throughout its entire length, and its improvement even in the 
Madras Presidency would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
iof the Road Development Fund for some years to come; whilst 
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further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to cross so many 
large waterways that it will be quite impossible to make it a com¬ 
plete trunk road in the modern sense within any predictable 
period. And even the other three roads require a great deal of 
improvement; on the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the 
North-West Frontier, for exam])le, there is as yet no bridge over 
the river Sone in Bihar, and on all of them there are places where 
floods are liable to (^ause serious interruption to traffic. As regards 
the subsidiary roads, the best and most numerous are to be found 
in Southern India. As one would expect, the worst served regions 
are Rajputana, Sind, and parts of the Punjab on the one hand, 
and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the former owing to its 
aridity and sparse population, and the latter because of the 
numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable waterways which 
dissect it; in addition of course there are nurrierous other parts 
of the country, such as the lower Himalayas, where the difficulties 
of the ground provide obvious reason for the dearth of communi¬ 
cations. Besides surfaced loads, iliei'e is a very large mileage 
of “ l<achha ” road in India, some of which provides quite 
good going for motor traffic during the dry weather. On the whole, 
however, it would he reasonable to say that Indiabs road system, 
>even before the advent of motor transport, was altogether insuffi¬ 
cient for her needs; and it was the increasing realization of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the special Road Development 
Committee, whose functions and activities were described in our 
Report for the year 1928-29. 

The recommendations put forward in the Committee’s report 
were carefully considered by the Government of India, whose con¬ 
clusions upon them were embodied in a resolution which was sub¬ 
mitted to the Ijegislature during the 1980 Delhi Session and passed. 
The first clause of the resolution provided that the increase from 
4 to 6 annas per gallon in the import and excise duties on motor 
spirit, which had been effected in March 1929, should be main¬ 
tained for a period of five years in the first instance, and that the 
proceeds of the additional duty should be allotted as a block grant 
for expenditure on road development, and credited to a separate 
Road Development Account, whose unexpended balances should not 
lapse at the end of the financial year. It was also provided that 
after 10 per cent, of the grant had been retained by the Government 
■of India as a reserve for administrative expenses, research, and 
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special grants, the remainder should he apportioned among the 
Governors’ Provinces in the ratio which the petrol consumption 
in each Province bore to the total consumption in India during 
the previous calendar year; and that the balance, representing the 
consumption of petrol in minor administrations and Indian States, 
should be allotted as a lump sum to the Government of India. A 
further provision was that a Standing Committee for Roads should 
be constituted every year to consider tlie annual budget of the Road 
Development Account, and to advise the Government on all ques¬ 
tions relating to roads,—and road traffic,—particularly on tlie 
action to be tahen by the Government on the proceedings of tlie 
Road Conferences. 

The majority of these provisions have now been put into effect. 
Road Conferences are being held from time to time, the Standing 
Committee for Roads has been established, and tlie Road Develoj)- 
ment Account is being administered by the Governor-General in 
Council in accordance with the Committee’s advice. When the 
two-anna surcharge on petrol was imposed either at source or port 
of entry in March 1929, there were considerable stocks of petrol in 
the country upon which the tax had already been paid at the low(‘r 
rate, but which were sold at the enhanced price; and the difference 
between the old and new sale ])rices in respect of tlic'se stocks, which 
amounted to Rs. 9,38,870, was voluntarily surrendered by the oil 
companies and paid into the Road Development Account, which 
thus had a satisfactory reserve to its credit at the outset. By the 
end of the year 1930 two distributions from the Account had been 
made to provincial Governments for expenditure upon schemes 
approved by the Committee; the first covered the 13 months ending 
on the 31st of March 1930, and the second the following 6 months. 
Subsequent distributions, it has been decided, will be made twice 
each year, so that when expenditure is speeded up by the provin¬ 
cial Governments and minor administrations responsible for initiat¬ 
ing it, there may be no serious delay in providing funds to meet 
it. The actual state of the Account, at the end of March 1931, 
was as follows : — 

iRs. 

Revenue up to 31st March 1930 .... 1,02,37,883 

Revenue up to 30th September 1930, being the 
first six months of the year 1930-31 . . 54,47,146 


1,66,85,029 
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Rs. 

Deduct 10 per cent, reserve with the Government 
of India. 15,68,503 


Balance available for distribution . . . 1,41,16,526 

Amount actually distributed to date (of this 
actually Rs. 15’20 lakhs, being the block 
grant for minor administrations and States, 
is still in the hands of the Government of 


India). 1,26,90,000 

Balance in hand as margin to cover possible 
errors in petrol consumption figures which 
are under revision ...... 14,26,526 

The position of the reserve is: — 

10 per cent, of receipts as above , . . 15,68,503 

Add contribution from oil companies in respect 
of tax collected on petrol in process of distri¬ 
bution on the Ist March 1929 


25,07,379 

Deduct budget for Road Engineer’s office for 


1930-31 . 54,600 

Balance in hand. 24,52,779 


The statement ’svliicli now follows, and which covered the period 
ending on the dlst of December 1930, sliows in lakhs of rupees the 
amounts that had been then distributed, the estimated expenditure 
on schemes approved by the Governor-General in Council on the 
advice of the Committee, and the expenditure that had been incurred 
up to that date: — 




Schemes 

Expenditure, to 


Distribution. 

31st December 

Assam 

2-50 

1-80 


Bengal 

19-30 

53-95 

0*82 

Bihar and Orissa 

4-30 

40*00 


Bombay 

25-60 

69*69* 


Burma 

17-20 

... t 


Central Provinces 

4-50 

16*70 


Madras 

19-40 

36*36 

5*86 

Punjab 

11-80 

57*17 

0*16 

United Provinces 

7-00 

42*93 


Minor Administrations 



and States 

16-20 

... 



126-90 




* Excluding Rs. 3 crores, representing estimates for Sind, 
t Under the terms of the Assembly Resolution of the 4th of February 
1930, the road schemes of Burma are not subject to the approval of the 
Government of India. 
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It will be observed that tbe approved programmes of expendi¬ 
ture of many provincial Goveriinients are such as to absorb their 
revenues in the Itoad Development Account for many years to come. 
It will also be noticed that, although the two-anna tax was ini' 
posed on the 1st of March 1929 and the Standing Committee had 
been fully established by the following April, there had been little 
actual expenditure by the end of the year. This was due to the 
delays which usually arise in the passage of supplementary demands- 
and the sanctioning of detailed estimates in the provincial liCgisla- 
tures, and at the time of writing it appears tliat more progress with 
new works is now being made. The expenditure of provincial Gov-' 
ernimmts during the first three months of 19dl has been as follows : 
—Assam, Rs. 85,778; Bengal, Rs. 8,58,209; Bibar and Orissa, 
Rs. 7,994; Bombay, Rs. 2,77,700; Madras, Rs. 6,45,212; the 
Punjab, Rs. 87,318; and minor administrations and States, nil. 
The expenditure of Burma, the Central Provinces, and the United 
Provinces was not reported. An additional cause of delay in the 
case of minor administrations and States, and one which has 
rendered it necessary to make distributions to local Goverument& 
of approximate sums liable to adjustment later, has been the fact 
that owing to the many units of which India as a whole is com¬ 
posed, and to their interlaced boundaries, the oil companies have 
been unable to furnish complete or final ligures for the petrol con¬ 
sumed during the last two years in every one of tlie units. Steps 
are being taken to secure the information in the future, and, with 
regard to recent years,-—upon whose consumption-figures the 
distribution of the earlier revenue in the road development account 
has to be based,—an elaborate analysis of sales has had to be under¬ 
taken. Pending this, while distribution has been possible “ on 
account ” to the larger units, such as the Governors^ Provinces, 
for the others even approximate figures could not be arrived at 
during the year, though an interim distribution was made to them, 
also, early in 1931-32. 

The reserve with tlie Goveniment of India at the close of the 
year 1930-31, was,—as appears from the table on page 269,— 
practically intact. It is to be applied to grants-in-aid for research 
and experiment and for s]>ecial works. Proposals in the case of 
the former were being rereived during the year and were under 
consideration; in the case of the latter it will be readily under¬ 
stood that the selection of projects by local Governments, adminis- 
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trations, and States, and their consideration and gradation in order 
of All-India preference, is a matter of some difficulty. In view 
of the fact that many of the works eventually selected will probably 
take two or three years to construct, the intention is generally to 
piepare one programme of works to he financed from this reserve 
during the whole five-year period. This programme is being com¬ 
piled and will be considered during 1931-32 when the Road Confer¬ 
ence meets. 

Among other matteis of interest that occurred in connection with 
roads it may be mentioned that, at its meeting in April 1930, 
file Road Conference decided to examine the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing uniform motor vehiide regulations for all India, and, where 
provincial taxation is imposed on motor vehicles, to devise a 
uniform basis for it. In Great Britain, of course, it is based on 
horse-power. In one or two Provinces in India the basis, so far as 
private vehicles are concerned, is seating capacity; but there is a 
body of opinion which favours taking the underladen weight as tlie 
basis. As the Road Conference is usually convened only once a 
year, further discussion of these matters could not be undertaken 
until after the period now under review. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the profound effect which 
the development of railways and roads is having upon the lives 
of the people of this country. At least equally important, owing 
to the intimate and numerous services it })erforms, is the system 
of Posts and Telegraphs. At the outset, the vast size of India, 
its climatic diversities and ferocities, its innumerable human differ¬ 
ences,—resulting in confusion both of tongues and scripts,—and 
tlie profound ignorance and illiteracy of the great majority of its 
enormous population, combined to present the pioneers of postal 
administration 80 years ago with a problem of exceptional 
magnitude. But that these numerous and peculiar difficulties have 
been in large measure successfully overcome will be sufficiently 
tdear from the facts that follow. 

First let us give a few figures to indicate the size and recent 
development of the organization. The total number of post offices 
in India during the official year 1929-30 was 23,888, as against 
22,820 in the previous year and 12,397 in 1900. The number of 
articles handled by the Department,—exclusive of money orders,— 
was 1,392 millions, consisting of 575 million letters, 586 million 
postcards, 93 million registered newspapers, 120 million packets, 
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and 18 million parcels, whereas in the previous year the total 
number of articles dealt with was 1,386 millions, and in the first 
year of the century 509 millions. In addition, over 40| million 
money orders were issued during 1929-30. Of the enormoua 
number of postal articles received, no less than 99*95 were safely 
delivered, and failure to deliver the remainder was largely due ta 
inadequate or non-existent addressing. The total mileage over 
which these articles were conveyed amounted to 168,114, a great 
deal of which of course lay through wild and desolate country in 
which the mails were exposed to many natural dangers. Some 
indication of the scope of the DepartTiient’s activities can also he 
gathered from the fact that its total gross receij)ts during the year 
amounted to Its. 11‘29 crores (as against Its. 11*03 crores in the 
previous year and Its. 3 crores in 1900) and that the number of 
officials in its emplovment was 131,917 as compared with 129,902 
and 61,750. 


But the most interesting feature of postal operations in India 
is not so much their magnitude,—which although impressive in 
itself, is nothing to what it might be,—as their variety. To appre¬ 
ciate this we must transport ourselves in imagination away from 
the towns and the industrialized jmrtions of the ( ountry,—where- 
conditions closely resemble those to which European readers are 
accustomed,—and visit the country districts in which nearly 90 
per cent, of the population resides and in which the truly charac¬ 
teristic life of India is to be found. Here the village postman is 
a figure of immense importance. Besides performing his obvious 
function of clearing letter boxes, delivering correspondence, deal¬ 
ing with money orders, and suchlike, he undertakes many other 
activities quite outside the scope of ordinary postal work. In 
fact he is not so much a postal official as a perambulating public 
utility agent, often taking several days to get round his beat, and 
forming the chief link between the rural populace and the outside 
world. Amongst the activities undertaken by postal officials on 
behalf of the Government in country districts is the payment oi 


pensions, the collection of salt revenue, and of customs charges 
on dutiable articles coming into Iiidfa hy post, the arrangement 
of life insurance for (TOverument employees, and the sale of 
Quinine By mean.- uf (h.sli on Delivery System the Depart¬ 
ment enables the rnral ,,.ulafiou to do ,ts shopping despite its 
remoteness from tovus; it provi.les bunking facilities through the 
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Post Office Savings Bank; and it is the custodian of the postal and 
telegraphic stores which are kept in reserve against military 
mobilization. Thus the Department performs indispensable ser¬ 
vices as the agent of the Government in numerous detailed matters^ 
and the influence it wields as an instrument of civilization in 
districts otlierwise remote from it, is certainly great. 

The confidence which tlie general public reposes in the Depart¬ 
ment is well demonstrated by the wide and increasing use which 
is made of its Savings Bai k. And not only has the total amount 
of the deposits risen suhst: ntially, but there has been an even more 
suggestive advance in the average balance at the credit of eaidi 
depositor. This should give the economist and political philosopher 
food for thought; since were there truth in the assej'tions now so 
frequently made that the inhabitants of the country liave become 
poorer under the eA'isiing administralion, and that they have now 
lost ti'ust in it, one would hardly ex])ect thar the avejage indivi¬ 
dual deposits would have grown from Ks. 122*77 in 1900 to 
Rs. 170‘G7 in 1928-29, and would only have declined by Rs. 9*57 
during 1929-80 despite the onset of acute economic depression. 

Let us turn now to consider the actual working of the Depart¬ 
ment during the latest period for which detailed information is 
available. Ojving to the length of time which certain figures 
necessarily take to accumulate, full particulars for 1930-31 are not 
yet ready, and a large part of our description must therefore, as 
the reader has probably inferred from the preceding paragraphs, 
relate to the year 1929-30; hut as the corresponding portions of 
oui- previous Report referred to 1928-29, these sections will neverthe¬ 
less be new. 

As is shown in the diagram opposite, the expansion which has 
recently been taking place in the Department’s activities continued 
during 1929-30, although (as might he expected from the circum¬ 
stances) at a decelerated rate. The number of postal articles 
handled was as ranch as G millions greater than during the previous 
year; the staff was increased by 2,098, and the number of permanent 
post offices by 1,0G8. A feature of the Department’s policy between 
1925 and 1930 was the vigorous extension of postal and telegraphic 
facilities in rural areas, in close resemblance to the policy of rural 
expauvsion adopted at about the same time by the Railway Board,—- 
which has already been described. In neither case was the imme¬ 
diate object the acquisition of new revenue, though ultimately of 
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course it is hoped and believed that these developments will prove 
fully remunerative. But liitherto they have been as much philan¬ 
thropic as commercial ventures, being primarily designed to intro¬ 
duce the benefits of modern means of communication into the more 
backward parts of India, and to enable their inhabitants to be 
brought into closer contact with the economic and cultural tenden¬ 
cies of the rest of the world. So far as the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is concerned it proved possible to make some further 
progress with this policy in 1929-30, although owing to the financial 
stringency the number of new experimental post offices opened 
compared very unfavourably with that for the previous year, being 
only 289 as against 1,400. Considerable improvement however was 
effected in the transport of mails. One of the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of mail transport in India, ownng to the vast areas of diffi¬ 
cult country which have to be covered, is the use of “ runners ”, 
In 1929-30, 14,813 of these men were in service over boats whose 
aggregate length totalled 87,919 miles, and the very high percent¬ 
age of mails that were safely delivered is sufficient testimony to 
their efficiency. Nevertheless, since this method of transport is 
•obviously primitive, and exposed to many dangers from storms and 
floods, wild beasts and Jiuman malefactors, every opi)ortunity has 
been taken to extend and improve the already well-organized rail 
nnd motor mail services. As regards the formei*, the chief event 
of the last two years has been the administrative re-organization 
whereby control has been transferred from the former railway mail 
service ‘‘ Circles ” to the Postmasters General, who now have 
direct charge of all the activities of their departments except wire¬ 
less. This concentration of power in the hands of one officer has 
already proved advantageous in a variety of ways. The motor 
mail services have also been steadily improved in recent years, 
their total mileage having been increased from 10,843 in 1927-28 
to 13,033 in the next year and to 15,074 in 1929-30. A consider¬ 
able improvement has also been effected in the facilities for despatch¬ 
ing telegrams from rural areas, the total number of village postmeii 
who are authorized to deal with them having been 2,30G in 1929-30 
as compared with 1,405 in the previous year. 

Among the events which occuried in the subsequent year, 1930- 
31, in connection with the postal side of the Department’s work, 
the following are of sufficient interest to deserve mention. A grati¬ 
fying increase occurred during the year in the amount of air mail 
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carried. At the end of March 1930 the weight of air mails carried 
from Karachi to Croydon was 504 lbs. and from Croydon to 
Karachi, 647 lbs.; from Delhi to Karachi, 31 lbs., and from Karachi 
to Delhi, 71 lbs. At the end of March 1931 the former traffic 
had risen to 682 and 809 lbs. and the latter to 48 lbs. and 105 lbs. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that arrangements were made 
during the year for accepting inland telegrams for transmission, 
by telegraph to Karachi and thence by air mail onwards,—a facility 
which is of real value io those who reside in parts of India remote 
from Karachi. Another useful development in connection with 
postal traffic during the year was the establishment of a system of 
exj)ress delivery for unregistered letters and postcards, whereby 
on payment of an fxtia postage of 2 annas, letters and postcards 
are delivered like lelegrams by telegra|)h messengers at the post- 
town of delivery An interesting piece of work undertaken during 
tlio year was tt/.t of re-arranging the valuable collection of stamps 
which the Department owns. The task was entrusted to Mr. 
Smvthies, a Conservator of Forests in the United Provinces and a 
well-knowui and enthusiastic philatelist. The estimated expendi¬ 
ture for the work during the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 was 
Ks. 8,000, but by the end of the year Mr. Smythies was able out of 
the superfluous stock of the Department to market over Its. 12,000 
worth of stamps, and the work had therefore more than paid for 
itself. During the year the Government of India sanctioned the 
proposal of the Director General of the Department to issue a set 
of stamps in commemoration of the Inauguration Ceremonies at 
Kew Delhi. The issue was released on the 9th February 1931, and 
attracted immediate attention, consid<‘rable numbers of stamps 
being sold on the first day. 

One point requites to be borne in mind in connection with 
postal activities in India, and that is their vast potentialities 
for expansion. In spite of the fact that the number of letters 
and postcards handled annually is well over a thousand 
millions, this only represents, in relation to the total popu¬ 
lation of the country, the despatch of 4*48 such articles per 
head per annum. If by a perhaps somewhat optimistic stretch 
of the imagination we can invisage an India, some decades hence, 
in which really substantial progress has been made towards the- 
removal of illiteracy and penury, the present dimensions of the- 
Department’s activities appear as a mere embryo of what they 
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tiuiglit become. If no more than 70 per cent, of tbe population 
were literate, the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department might 
well become the largest in the world. 

Apart from the Department’s purely postal activities there 
are also its telegraph, telephone, and wireless services to be con¬ 
sidered. At the end of our period the total number of telegraph 
offices in India was 10,M64; and the total mileage of wire, includ¬ 
ing conductors, connecting these offices, and also the 291 Central 
Telephone Exchanges in existence, was bG;i,446,—the actual 
mileage of lines being 104,312. The great problem of telegraphic 
communication in India is how to maintain the vast length of 
overhead wire in good condition, owing to the lonely and diffi¬ 
cult country through which it often runs and the variety of 
climatic and other natural interferences to which it is exposed; 
and efficient working is only achieved by means of incessant and 
highly organized patrolling. The extension of the Department’s 
telegraphic undertakings in recent years is indicated by the fact 
that whereas in 1900 the total number of telegraphic messages 
dealt with was 0,237,301, in 1929-30 it amounted,—exclusive of 
course of wireless messages,—to 19,470,184. The most notable 
-event of the year 1930-31, in so far as telegraphs are concerned, 
was the closing on the 1st of March 1931 of the overland route to 
Europe by the Indo-European Telegraph Department’s and Com¬ 
pany’s lines. On the abolition of that Department, the offices and 
lines belonging to it in Birtish India were transferred to the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. Among other occur¬ 
rences of interest were the extension of the daily letter lelegrimi 
service to the Hedjaz and of the week-end letter telegram service 
to Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States of America. 
Considerable progress was made during the year with the installa¬ 
tion of a carrier current system between Bombay and Calcutta, 
whereby those cities will he linked by four extra telegraph 
channels. 

In recent years the dearth of telephonic communications in 
India has begun to arouse some criticism, and there is no doubt 
that the existing system is capable of great extension and improve¬ 
ment, and that, in relation to the total population of the countiy, 
and in comparison with the systems established in Europe and 
America, the facilities it provides are poor. But besides being 
«ubject to all the difficulties to which Indian communications in 
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general are exposed, it must be remembered that telephony in 
India is peculiarly handicapped by the immense variety of tongues 
and accents in use throughout the country. And although 
improvement is perhaps not us rapid as it might be, it is con¬ 
siderable. In 1900 the Department had 42 exchanges with 500 
connections; in 1929-30 the corresponding figures were 291 and 
21,810, —the number of exchanges having increased by 3 since 
1928-29. And besides the exchanges worked by the Department 
there are also those run by the licensed Companies. The number 
of these rose from 22 to 23 ( aring the year, and as they are mostly 
situated in the larger towns, their connections are proportionately 
very much more numerous than those of the Department’s 
exchanges, cmd amounted to 35,091. Considerable development 
has also taken place recently in connection wuth the installation 
of the automatic system,—though no increase actually occurred 
in the number of automatic exchanges in Indie, during the year 
under review, which remained the same as during the period 
covered by our previous Report, namely 28; trunk line facilities 
were, however, siibstaiitially increased during tlic 9 additional 

trunk circuits having been opened, namely tlie .Tai}>ui-S:»n'Ohai, 
Hatbras-Agra, Muttra-Agra, Cochin-Alleppey, DelLi-Rohtak, 
Delhi-Bhatinda, Delhi-Hapur, Manzai-Wana and the Sarawaka- 
Wana lines. Apart from this, the installation of the carrier 
current system between Bombay and Calcutta, which we have 
already mentioned in connection with the developments in tele- 
giaphic facilities during the year, has also enabled a direct tele¬ 
phonic link to he established between these two cities. Previously, 
telephonic communications between Bombay and Calcutta could 
only be passed via Delhi, over lines on which many exchanges 
also operate. Among other developments in connection with the 
telephone system during 1930-31 were the establishment of a 
particular person ” call service, whereby a subscriber wishing 
to make a trunk call is enabled to call up at the other station 
the particular individual with whom he wishes to talk; and the 
employment of an officer on a special investigation into the work¬ 
ing of the main trunks l>etween Calcutta and Delhi and between 
Delhi and Bombay, as a result of which it is hoped that sub¬ 
stantial improvements in the trunk system as a whole may ulti¬ 
mately be effected. The telephone revenue for the year showed a 
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satisfactory increase, having risen from Es. 52,56,138 to 
Es. 54,39,142. 

In general, however, the financial position of the Department 
during 1929-30 was again far from satisfactory. Although the 
total gross receipts were greater by Es. 26 lakhs than during the 
preceding year, and amounted, as we have already mentioned, 
to Es. 11-29 crores, working expenses rose by no less than Es. 31 
lakhs to Es. 11-26 crores. After paying interest on capital the 
Department therefore suffered a loss of Es. 62 lakhs, which is 
Es. 8 lakhs more than tlie loss it incurred in 1928-29. It is true 
that in the past its success has largely been due to the fact that 
it has been satisfied if receipts covered expendituie ])y a 
small mai'giii, and that it lias never been considered to be solely 
a revenue-eainiiig coiK'ern. It is also true that the recent increase 
in working expenses is almost entirely accounted for by attention 
to the welfare of the staff and improvement in wages, and that the 
failure of income 1o overtake tlie increase in expenditure during 
1928-29 and 1929-30 was largely due to depression in trade and 
political uncertainty. But strenuous endeavours will certainly 
have to be made during the next few years to re-establish the 
Department’s activities on a remunerative basis; for the financial 
results for 1930-31, for obvious reasons, are likely to be substan¬ 
tially -worse than those for 1929-30. Already the programme for 
extending postal facilities in rural areas has had to be drastically 
curtailed,—though since the total number of post ofiBces throughout 
the country, as a result of this programme, has been increased 
from 20,333 in March 1925 to 24,370 in March 1931, a tem¬ 
porary suspension of activity may be regarded with comparative 
equanimity. In addition, strenuous endeavours were made 
throughout the year to discover every item of expenditure upon 
the existing establishment which may not be entirely necessary; 
and the question of effecting permanent retrenchment in the acti¬ 
vities of the Department was taken up towards the end of the year. 
A small committee, it may be mentioned, was appointed in February 
1931 to examine the working of the accounting system, in order to 
see how far it succeeds in presenting a true picture of the com¬ 
mercial aspects of the Department’s activities. Apart from the 
financial anxieties experienced in connection with the Department 
during the year 1930-31, the administrative difficulties were of 
course considerable, owing to tlie unrest which prevailed through- 
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out tlie country. It is however gratifying to be able to record 
that during the worst of the riots and disturbances which took 
place,—as for example at Peshawar, Chittagong, Dacca, Benares, 
and Cawnpore,—the conduct of the postal officials was generally 
speaking admirable, and with hardly an exception thev attended 
office and discharged their duties despite the personal danger to 
which they were often exposed while doing so; the courage of the 
engineering staff working in the disturbed area around Peshawar 
was particularly commendable. 

Before concluding our account of tbe activities of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department we must turn our attention for a moment 
to the subject of wireless. External communications were, as in 
previous years, satisfactorily maintained by means of the ‘‘ beam 
service which is worked by the Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
under a licence, and the amount of traffic again increased. So 
far as internal communications are concerned, no attempt had 
been made until the period under review, except in the case of 
the circuit between Madras and Rangoon, to supersede the estab¬ 
lished telegraphic arrangements by regular wireless transmission, 
—though some experiments had occasionally been made. A 
number of short-wave transmitters, however, have been designed 
and constructed in the Department, and with this apparatus limit¬ 
ed services were worked during 1930-31 between Calcutta, 
Rangoon, and Madras, to assist in the disposal of ordinary tele¬ 
graph traffic when there was delay by the normal means of com¬ 
munication. Experiments on short-wave communications were 
made between Madras and Colombo, and plans were devised for 
conducting extensive experiments in wireless telephony between 
those places in the following year. The fact also should be 
recorded that during the visit of II. R. 11. Prince Purachatra of 
Siam to India, temporary arrangements were made for establishing 
two-way wireless telephony on short-wave between Calcutta and 
Bangkok, and that Prince Purachatra, H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, and various officials at Calcutta, were able to maintain 
conversation with Bangkok without difficulty. 

Considerable improvements were effected during the vear in the 
wireless facilities provided along the international air route across 
India and Burma. On the line from Karachi to Calcutta, two 
new stations were erected and the four existing stations were exten¬ 
sively modified, and the wireless arrangements for this section of 
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the route may now be said to be complete. Apparatus for wire¬ 
less diie(‘tioii-fin(linp;’ was included at most stations, whicL are 
thus enabled to determine the position of aircraft in flight. 
Designs were drawn up for establishing similar arrangements on 
the section of the route between Calcutta to Han goon, and work 
was started on the construction of four new stations in the Bay 
of Bengal and on the alteration of Ihe existing station at Rangoon. 
Wireless sersdces were provided by these stations for the Karachi 
terminal of the regular air service with the TTnited Kingdom, and 
the Indian Stale Air Service between Karachi and Delhi. Special 
arrangements were also made for various individual long-distance 
flights which crossed India. In this way some progress was made 
in developing the practical technique of the wireless service 
required for air purposes, which requires close cr)-operation between 
the meteorological, postal and air authorities. 

The development of wireless broadcasting in India has hitherto 
been disappointing, especially in view of its immense practical 
and cultural possibilities in a country such as this. During the 
year under review, however, the two broadcasting stations at 
Calcutta and Bombay continued to be in use, and the quality of 
the programmes,—although they cannot yet be compared at all 
favourably wHih those in Westein countries, sliowed some improve¬ 
ment. Tlie working of these two stalions was taken over by the 
Government in March 19d0, when the Indian Broadcasting (.Com¬ 
pany went into liquidation. It is of course in any case difficult 
to devise programmes in India which will give general satisfaction, 
owing to the multiplicity of languages. Nevertheless, it is safe 
to predict that realization of the immense possibilities of broad¬ 
casting as an instrument of culture and entertainment, will in 
time result in its being used here much more widely and effectively 
than it is at present. 

We now turn to another modern invention whose influence on 
ordinary existence is already considerable, and is bound to increase 
greatly,—namely aviaiion. The rapidity of its development here 
recently has been very remarkable, and its potential importance, 
for a country such as India, would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Even now, it has reduced the effect of her distance from Great 
Britain by more than half; has put her in a position of excep¬ 
tional strategic importance in the chain of Imperial communica¬ 
tions, besides bringing her into much closer touch with the rest 
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of the world; and has provided the means whereby her own vast 
internal distances may he transversed with unprecedented speed. 

The great event of the period covered by our previous Keport 
was the inauguration of the regular weekly air mail service between 
Croydon and Karachi, and of the supplementary service between 
Karachi and Delhi. While discussing the activities of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department we have already mentioned the grati¬ 
fying increase in the amount of mails carried by the former service, 
but a few further particulars here will not be out of place. The 
actual value of the freight transported, if we exclude bullion and 
specie, was not very great, though the imports tvere of much 
greater value than the exports, amounting to Rs. 1,29,382, as 
against Rs. 4,150; moreover as bullion and specie to the value 
of Rs. 7,65,876 was also conveyed to India by this route, the 
total value of the imports reached the -:ubstantial figure of 
Rs. 8,95,258. As regards passengers, the total number transported 
was 135, of whom 69 travelled on the Eastward journey and 66 
on the Westward. The service continued to operate weekly 
throughout the year, the incoming mail arriving at Karachi either 
on Saturday afternoon, or (during the latter part of the period) 
on Sunday afternoon, and the outgoing mail leaving either on 
Tuesday or Wednesday morning. The service came in for a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground that it was slower than 
it need be, but shortly after the close of the period under review 
it pjoved possible to accelerate it substantially. The Karachi-Delhi 
section of the Indian State Air Service was operated regularly 
throughout the year by machines hired from Imperial Airways 
Limited, under a chaiter agreement. The total weight of the 
mails carried was 5,751 lbs., of which the larger amount, namely 
3,640 lbs., was conveyed on the Eastward journey. Passenger 
traffic was fairly satisfactory,—though it decreased somewhat 
towards the end of the period,—the total number of passengers 
carried being 125. Readers of our previous Report will recollect 
that during 1929-30 negotiations were in progress for extending 
the activities of the Indian State Air Service Eastwards, and during 
the period now under review considerable progress was made with 
a scheme for operating a service from Delhi to Calcutta and 
Rangoon with small aircraft carrying mails only. Subsequently^ 
however, the Government of India decided to establish a service 
between Karachi and Calcutta, as a State owned and managed 
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concern, with larger aeroplanes carrying both passengers and mails; 
and this change in policy deferred the inauguration of the service. 
Meanwhile Imperial Airways Limited were given notice of termi¬ 
nation of the charter agreement under which they had hitherto 
operated the Indian State Air Service between Karachi and Delhi, 
and the arrangement will cease on the 29th of December 1931. 
It was hoped that the new service between Karachi and Calcutta 
would be opened on the same date, the intention being that it 
should subsequently link up with a regular service between 
Calcutta and Australia, but the necessity for economy has enforced 
a temporary postponement. Apart from these extensions of Indian 
or Imperial air services, important developments in connection 
with foreign services also took place. Permission was given 
during the year for the operation across India of regular fort¬ 
nightly air services both by the Dutch Company, the Koninglijke 
Lnchtvaart Maatschapjnjy from Amsterdam to Batavia, and by 
the French Company, the Air Union Lignes d’Orient, from Paris 
to Saigon. These services carry mails, passengers, and goods to 
and across India, and are permitted also to embark passengers and 
goods in India for abroad. The Dutch service, following a series 
of regular experimental flights, started on the 29th of September 
1930, and up to the end of December had completed seven out¬ 
ward and six return flights. The French service began to operate 
on the 17th of January 1931. The Dutch service is worked by 
Fokker F. XII aircraft and the French service by Fokker F. VII 
aircraft. 

Good results can again be reported from the Light Aeroplane 
Clubs at Karachi, Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta, which were 
started during 1928-29 with the object of providing Indians with 
facilities for learning to fly, and also from the new clubs at 
Lahore and Madras which were established during the period 
now under review. All six clubs are under the control of a parent 
club, known as the Aero Club of India and Burma, which received 
a Government subsidy of Rs. 30,000 for the financial year 1930-31. 
The four original clubs were each granted a subsidy of Bs. 20,000 
for the same year, and in addition a bonus calculated at the rate 
of Bs. 150 for each pilot trained during the year, subject to a 
maximum of Bs. 5,000. This constituted the third year of sub¬ 
sidy to these clubs. In addition to the subsidies, each of them 
has received a grant of Bs. 9,000 towards the construction of a 
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tangar. As regards the new chibs at Lahore and Madras, these 
were both provided with two D. H. Gipsy Moths, with spare 
engines, and received Rs. 20,000 as a subsidy, a bonus calculated 
at the rate of Rs. 150 for each pilot trained during the year,, 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,250, and Rs. 15,000 towards the 
provision of a hangar. Flying training started on the Slst of 
May in the club at Lahore and on the 2l8t of July at Madras. 
The total number of members trained ah initio in all six clubs 
during the calendar year 1930 w^as 93, of whom 79 were granted 
Iheir pilot’s ‘ A ’ licenf es. Of these 79, 37 were Indians, and 
included among them were two ladies, namely Miss Rodabeh Tata 
and Mrs. Urmila K. Parekh, both of whom were trained by the 
Pombay Flying Club. One Indian,—Mr. Bhagat Behari Lai,— 
succeeded in obtaining his ‘ B ’ licence, that is, a licence allow¬ 
ing him to fly for hire or reward, at the Delhi Flying Club 
during the year, and is the first Indian trained in India to have 
done so. The total number of flying members of all six clubs at 
the end of December 1930 was G98, of whom 434 were Indians. 
The rapid increase in Indian flying membership is largely 
accounted for by the remarkably large enrolmei t obtained by the 
new Punjab club during the year, which secured no less than 252 
Indians as flying members. Increasing interest in civil aviation, 
it may be mentioned, is being taken by the Princes and Ruling 
(’hiefs. H. TI. the Maharaja of Jodhpui- lias completed his 
le^ts for a pilot’s ^ A ’ licence, and has ])urchased a D. 11. 
Gipsy Moth for his own use. The Raja of Kalsia is also the 
owner of a 1). H. Moth which he j)ilots himself and is the holder 
of an ‘ A ’ licence. Both are members of the Delhi Flying Club. 
The number of minor accidents to club aircraft during the year 
was fairly large,—namely 37,—but there were only two of suffi¬ 
cient seriousness to deseive specific mention. In one case a pilot 
under training, while flying low over a residential area, in dis¬ 
obedience of the Indian Aircraft Rules, struck an electric standard. 
The machine was wrecked, but the pilot escaped injury. In the 
other, a machine, when coming in at dusk to land near one end 
of an aerodrome, knocked a man off a bullock cart, with, un¬ 
fortunately, fatal results. Accidents of the first sort can be dealt, 
with by diseiplinaiy^ measures, but it is only possible to prevent 
those of the second sort by more rigorous training and the incul¬ 
cation of “ safety first ” principles. The arrangements hitherto 
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made for the iiivesti^-ntion of accidents to aircraft in India are, 
naturally, still in many resyiects incomplete, but a scheme is 
under consideration for establishing an organization to improve 
them. 

Through the generosity of Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., a fund, 
which H. E. Lord Irwin before his de})iiT‘ture agreed should 
be called the Irwin Eiind, w^as established during the year 
for the encouragement of flying in India. Sir Victor Sassoon 
opened the fund with a donation of Rs. 1,00,000, and the sums 
received will be invested and the income therefrom will be avail¬ 
able for use during 1931. The Director of Civil Aviation and 
the Chairman of the Aero Club of India and Burma have been 
appointed trustees, and a committee of management has been 
appointed to consider how the proceeds of the Fund can be most 
advantageously spent. A further incentive to flying was yirovided 
by Rai Gopal Das, a merchant of Lahore, during the year, who 
presented a shield for competition under conditions to be framed 
by the Aero Club of India and Burma. 

In our last Report mention was made of the offer by II. 11. 
tile Aga Khan of a prize of 1/500 for the first solo flight between 
England and India or rice rcr.sv; in not niore than one month 
by a yjerson of Indian nationality. Tliis led to a race botw^een 
three Indians. TLe first to start was Mr. Man Mohan Singh, 
who took off from Croydon on the 8th of April 1930, but 
could not reach Karachi before the 10th of May, having made 
a forced landing in a swainj) at St. Rambert near Marseilles, which 
damaged his machine. The second competitor, Mr. Aspy 
Engineer, left England on the 25th April and arrived at Karachi 
on the 11th May, a day behind Mr. Man Mohan Singh. The 
third competitor, Mr, J. R. D. Tata, entered the race on the 
3id of May, from Karachi, and reached Croydon on the 12th. 
As Mr. Man Mohan Singh had exceeded the time limit of one 
month laid down as one of the conditions of the competition, the 
prize was awarded to Mr. Engineer. It may be remarked that 
Mr. Tata’s performance was highly creditable, since although he 
was too late to win the prize, he completed the flight in the short¬ 
est time, namely nine days. During the year under review. 
H. H. the Aga Khan offered another prize of £500,—this time 
for the first solo flight made by an Indian from India to Cape 
Town. Two unsuccessful attempts have so far been made for this 
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prize. One was by Mr. Aspy Engineer, the winner of the 
previous prize, who left Karachi in a D. H. Puss Moth on the 
30th December 1930, but crashed shortly afterwards in a marsh 
near Abadan, as a result of which his machine was wrecked and 
he was compelled to abandon the attempt and return to India. 
The other attempt was by Mr. Morad, who left Calcutta for Cape 
Town at about the same date in a D. H. Oipsy Moth but crashed 
near Shaibah with similar results. 

Exclusive of the journeys made by pilots of the Dutch and 
French air mail services, the number of flights made by non- 
Indian aviators across India during the year was 22. Of these 
British nationals were responsible for 11, French for 4, Australian 
for 3, and American, Dutch, Italian and Portuguese for one each. 
Among the aviators there were two English ladies,—Miss Amy 
Johnson and the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce,—and one French 
lady,—Mile. Marys Hilsz. Miss Johnson flew in a D. H. Gipsy 
Moth from England to Australia in an attempt to beat Squadron 
Leader Hinkler’s record of days, and the earlier part of her 
journey, from England to Karachi, was accomplished in the short 
time of tJ-J- days. Mrs. Vdctor Bruce flew in a Blackburn Bluebird 
from England to Tokyo and later across America. The flight 
of Mile. Marys Hilsz was from France io French Indo-China, 
which she accomplished successfully. Two other flights are 
worthy of special remark, one being the jccord flight from 
England to Australia in 10 days by Wing Commander (now Air 
Commodore) Kingsford Smith, in an Avro Avian; the other, the 
flight by two French airmen,—Capts. Couelette and Lalouette,— 
who flew from Paris to Saigon in the lecord time of 5^ days. 
One fatal accident has to be reported in connection with these 
flights. Messrs. Hook and Mathews, while crossing Burma eii 
route for Australia, during the monsoon, were forced down by 
heavy rain and low clouds in the Yoma mountains. The machine 
was slightly damaged, though the occupants were unhurt; but the 
task of reaching civilization proved too arduous, and though 
Mr. Mathews managed to get in touch with villagers, Mr. Hook 
died of exhaustion. In view of the great difiiculty and cost of 
organizing relief expeditions in cases of this kind, steps have 
since been taken to discourage individual aviators from attempting 
the flight over Burma during the monsoon. 
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A sum of Rs. 14,59,700 was included in the Civil Aviation 
Budget for 1930-31 for expenditure on ground organization. This 
amount was spent mainly in completing the route to Rangoon, 
though minor improvements were also made in the Karachi- 
Calcutta section. On the Calcutta-Rangoon section progress was 
made with the preparation of the ground at Chittagong; and the 
grounds at Sandoway, Bassein, and Mingaladon (Rangoon) were 
completed. At Mingaladon a hangar was erected, and a supply 
of water and electric light was provided. The last item upon 
which expenditure was incurred was the Juhu aerodrome at 
Bombay, which hitherto has been below the level of flood-water 
and therefore unusable during the monsoon; accordingly it was 
decided that the level of the landing ground should be raised by 
H feet, and this work has now been practically completed. As 
regards the new Calcutta-Rangoon section of the main air route 
across India, it may interest readers to have particulars of the 
mileages between the various landing grounds. These are as 
follows: Dum Dum (Calcutta) to Chittagong, 228; Chittagong to 
Akyab, 178; Akyab to Sandoway, 158'; Sandoway to Bassein, 120; 
Bassein to Mingaladon (Rangoon), 101,—the length of the whole 
route being thus 785 miles. As a result of the work which was 
accomplished during the year, ground organization facilities now 
exist for civil aviation throughout India at Karachi, Hyderabad, 
TJterlai, Jodhpur, Badhal, Delhi, Allahabad, Gaya, Calcutta, 
Akyab, Sandoway, Bassein, Rangoon, and Bombay; and in addi¬ 
tion, of course, the Royal Air Force aerodromes and landing 
grounds in dilfeient parts of the countiy^ are available for use by 
civil aircraft subject to (-ertain conditions. Meteorological and 
wireless stations have also been established to cover the trans-India 
route. The total amount which had been spent up to the end of 
1930-31 on the establishment of air routes and aerodromes for civil 
aviation in India was Rs. 41,34,973.* Xew orders were issued 
* This sum was subdivided as follcrws :— 


Acquisition of land.8,30,377 

Preparation of sites. 13,66,070 

Hangars and buildings 7,20,801 

Koads. 84,846 

Wireless stations . 10,05,000 

Meteorological stations 57,000 

Aerodrome equipment ...... 71,379 


41,84,973 
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during* the year, dealing with the examination of pilots and ground 
engineers and the approval of aerodromes. 

Useful aerial photographic and survey work was done during 
the calendar year 1930 by a commercial company whose head¬ 
quarters are at Dum Dum,—known as Indian Air Survey and 
Transport Limited,—which completed vertical photographs of 
4,110 square miles of ground. Of this area, 3,440 square miles 
were photographed for the purpose of compiling 16" to the mile 
settlement maps, the scale of the negatives being 6" to the mile; 
and the rest of the work was undertaken for a variety of purposes, 
sucli as irrigation, forest, town-planning, and railway surveys. 
The Company’s programme for settlement surveys is being con¬ 
tinued during 1931, and by the beginning of February it had 
already completed photography of 1,600 square miles in the United 
Provinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The total number of 
flying hours devoted to photographic work was 420. The flying 
equipment owned by this concern consists of three D. H. 9 aircraft 
and one Avro Avian. Its drawing office was fully employed 
throughout the year in preparing maps of different kinds from 
the photographs,—which include oblique as well as vertical photo¬ 
graphs,—taken during the previous season. The Company has 
also undertaken some useful research with a view to reducing the 
amount of ground survey work necessary for the complete recti¬ 
fication of vertical photographs used for large scale mapping. 
As a result, new methods have been introduced and the cost of the 
ground survey has been reduced by over 25 per cent. Among 
the other activities of the Company is air-taxi work, and it is 
estimated that 5,000 passengers were carried during the year, 
many of whom thereby experienced their first flights. 

In connection with the scheme for training Indians in civil 
aviation in England, which has been described in our last two 
Reports, the Government of India decided to award the last two 
scholarships in 1930, and the two scholars who were selected in 
India proceeded to England in June. The first three scholars 
to receive training returned to India at the end of 1930, and were 
given appointments as aerodrome officers, and posted to take charge 
of the civil aerodromes at Karachi (Drigh Road), New Delhi, and 
Allahabad (Bamrauli). The total number of scholarships granted 
under the scheme was nine. 
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In April 1930 it was decided to appoint a regular representa¬ 
tive of India, resident in Europe, to attend all sessions of the 
luteruational Commission for Air Navigation. 

In September 1930, Lt.-Col. Shelnierdine, O.B.E.,—who was 
Director of Civil Aviation in India until January 1931, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. F. Tymms, M.C.,—left for England 
to attend the Impeiial Economic f'oiiferencc as the representative 
of the Government of India in matters connected with aviation, 
a subsidiary object of bis visit being to select aircraft for the 
Indian State Air Service. He returned to Delhi in the middle 
of November, both journeys being completed by air. 

At the session held in March, 1931, the Chamber of Princes 
adopted a summary of i)rinciples regarding the regulation ot 
aviation in the Indian States. While emphasizing the fact that 
the sovereignty of the rulers of the States,—in whatever measure 
they possess it,—embraces the air s[)ace above tlieii’ territories, 
the Chamber agreed that the Government of India, in fulfilment 
of its obligations as a signatory" to the International Convention 
for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, should regulate air navi¬ 
gation over the Indian States, and that there should be one 
central authority in India for the issue of licences and certificates 
in relation to aircraft, personnel and aerodromes. The Chamber 
also decided that Indian States should enact and enforce legisla¬ 
tion on the lines of legislation in British India with regard to 
navigation of the air; that the notification of prohibited areas in 
Indian State territory should be made after consultation with the 
Government of India; that the establishment of aerodromes and 
landing grounds in Indian State territory may be carried out by 
the State concerned or, by arrangement, by the Government of 
India; and that in order to safeguard its fiscal rights each State 
may designate one or more customs landing grounds for aircraft 
arriving at or departing from its territory. The general effect of 
these provisions, it will be seen, is to reserve to the States theii 
rights with regard to Customs, and notification of prohibited 
areas, while providing for the unified control of aviation in India 
by means of concerted action between the Government of India 
and the States. 

Closely connected with the growth in the science of aeronautics 
has been the increased importance of meteorology. Until fairly 
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recently the Indian Meteorological Department was designed to 
do no more than provide the public, by means of telegraphed 
reports, with accurate information concerning rainfall and tem¬ 
perature, and timely warnings of storms. But with the develop¬ 
ment of aviation many new duties have devolved upon it and 
have necessitated an almost complete overhaul of its organization. 
For it is of the utmost importance to aviators that they should 
have detailed and accurate information not only upon the meteo¬ 
rological occurrences that interest the ordinary public, but also 
on such matters as the strength and direction of winds at different 
levels, the height and structure of the clouds, the degree of visi¬ 
bility obtainable and the exact position and movements of such 
local phenomena as fogs, dust-storms, and thunder-storms. 

In order to meet tliese requirements,—at any rate in so far 
as the recognized air routes which are now being established across 
India are concerned,—considerable developments have recently 
taken place, particularly in Northern and Central India and in 
Burma, where the Department has had to effect extensive changes 
in its organization in order to meet the requirements of aviators 
on the Karachi-Rangoon air-route. A large part of these changes 
were eft*ected during the two years prior to the period now under 
review, and were duly described in our Reports; and the last 
stage,—except in so far as permanent building schemes are con¬ 
cerned,—was reached in 1931, when the arrangements for the 
Delhi-Calcutta and Calcutta-Rangoon routes were practically com¬ 
pleted. Some observatories were raised to “ second class status 
others were newly started; and certain special stations in the chain 
of observatories that has now been created along the air routes 
were equipped with self-recording instruments. The regional 
forecasting centres at Calcutta and Rangoon, like those already 
set up at Karachi and Delhi, began to prepare two weather charts 
a day,—one for the usual 8 hours observations and the other for 
the newly introduced 17 hours observations,—the particulars being 
obtained from the network of second class observatories that have 
been established throughout the non-peninsular part of the country. 
A new meteorological office was opened at Rangoon in September 
1930 and started functioning as a forecasting centre a little later. 
Steps were taken for acquiring buildings and property at Dum 
Dum near Calcutta to house a subsidiary weather service centre 
there; and provision has also been made for the creation of a 
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similar centre at Akyab, whicli will be under the control of the 
Rangoon office. A few new pilot balloon stations were opened, 
and before the close of the year about 25 stations out of a 
total of 31 throughout the country had started regular observa¬ 
tions of an afternoon balloon flight in addition to the usual morn¬ 
ing flight. This expansion of pilot balloon work caused a great 
increase in the demand for hydrogen, and special arrangements 
had to be made at the Agra Observatory to cope with it,—the out¬ 
put of this gas there reaching the record figure of approximately 
1,500,000 cubic feet. But the constniciion of the additional 
hydrogen plan which is so much needed had unfortunately to be 
postponed for another year. As a result of the increase of private 
flying in India the Department on occasion finds itself called upon 
to help aviators in many new and sometimes unexpected ways; 
for example, a large number of candidates for pilots’ licences now 
require to be trained in meteorology as a part of their course, 
and the Department has had to provide facilities at several fore¬ 
casting centres for having tliem instructed and examined by local 
meteorologists. 

At various times in recent years the advisability of expanding 
the daily weather bulletins issued by ttie DepartTiient to shipping 
at sea, by incorporating in them particulars based on actual 
observations made at a number of shore stations, has been under 
consideration; and arguments in favour of this course were 
expressed during the discussions upon the International Conven¬ 
tion for the Safety of Life al Sea of 1929, which is likely to come 
into force in July 1931. Accordingly, by the end of the period 
under review, a scheme for supplementing the usual wireless 
broadcasts for shipping had been drawn up and was being sub¬ 
jected to careful consideration. Meanwhile, throughout the year, 
the usual warnings for cyclones, storms, depressions, squally 
weather and heavy rainfall were issued as l>efore from Poona and 
Calcutta. The increasing demand for meteorological information 
from aviators was met by the different forecasting centres as 
promptly and satisfactorily as possible, and the various routine 
activities, such as the compilation and tabulation of climatolo¬ 
gical data, the maintenance of seismological and magnetic obser¬ 
vations, the determination of time and the issue of time signals, 
and the publication of weather reports and forecasts, were carried 
on as in past years. 
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In the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the 
suggestion was made that steps should be taken by the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department to provide facilities for studying and dissemi¬ 
nating information concerning agricultural meteorology, and 
during the year considerable progress was made in this direction, 
a detailed scheme having been drawn up in the Department and 
elaborated in consultation with agricultural experts. The aim is 
to examine and forecast the local weather and climate, or, as 
modern workers now call it, the “ micro-climate of each crop. 
Steps will be taken in the near future to inaugurate the new school 
of studies, which will of course require the maintenance of the 
closest co-operation between meteorological and agricultural 
experts. A smaller yet interesting development that was sanc¬ 
tioned during the year was the establishment of two scholarships 
worth Rs. 100 a month for post-graduate students in meteorology, 
—the scholarships being tenable for one year but renewable for 
a second year in suitable cases. The scheme is at present a tem¬ 
porary one, and a report is to be made on its working after two 
years’ experience. In addition to these regular scholars, it may 
be mentioned that officers of the Department undertake, from time 
to time, to guide post-graduate University students in researches 
into meteorological problems imdertaken for University degree 
theses; and a few such workers were under training during the 
year. 

As regards the purely scientific side of the Department’s work 
there are also several interesting items to record. Soundings of 
the free atmosphere by balloons carrying self-recording instru¬ 
ments were made at Poona and Agra, and also at the Nizamiah 
Observatory at Hyderabad with the co-operation of the Director 
there, and observations of upper air temperatures and humidities, 
obtained as a result of ascents of Royal Air Force aeroplanes at 
Quetta, Peshawar and Karachi, were carefully studied. At Agra 
some innovations were introduced in the design of the Dines 
meteorographs, since it was found that the original instrument 
gives a record which, for short ascents, is too small to be of much 
practical value; instruments of a new type were therefore evolved 
with more open scale for temperature and pressure, and by releas¬ 
ing these from “ clown ” balloons at pre-determined heights it 
has proved possible to explore the lower layers of the atmosphere 
very, accurately. A new temperature indicator was also designed, 
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which can be used, when it is let off with hydrogen>filled balloons, 
to detei'Jnine four different, successively diminishing temperatures. 
At Bombay research was done during the year on evaporation, 
on the electric field of overhead thunder-clouds, on the electricity of 
monsoon rain and on microseisms in so far as they have bearing 
upon the prognostication of storms. A variety of subjects were 
also investigated at Poona, the most interesting being the physical 
structure of individual storms, night radiation, atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity, the sea breeze from the Bombay coast, local thunder-storms, 
the upper air circulation at cirrus level, and studies in the relia¬ 
bility of different weatlier factors for use in the forecasting of 
seasonal rains. At Karachi, temj>erature investigations on the 
airship mooring mast were somewhat handicapped by defects 
which developed in the special instrumental e<|iiipment, but 
ordinary thermographs at various heights were kept working and 
the data thus collected were subjected to a preliminary analysis. 
At Kodaikaual the usual research work in solar physics was con¬ 
tinued. The collection of data relating to the origin and mechanism 
of ‘‘ Kor’ Westers in Bengal and Assam was suspended during 
the year, except for the maintenance of self-recording instruments 
at a few stations, but a start was made with the preparation of a 
preliminaiy report on these phenomena, based on the results of the 
investigations previously made. A few memoirs and over a dozen 
scientific notes were published hv the Department during the year, 
and several members of the staff also contributed papers to scien¬ 
tific journals cither in India or abroad. 



CHAPTER V. 


Commerce. 

Among those using this volume who are uula«miliar with the 
structure of the corresponding portion of our previous Reports, 
the title of this Chapter may seem, this year, to aft'ord the prospect 
of some particularly interesting reading. For since commerce was 
the original cause of the connection between Great Britain and 
India, and is consequently one of the most fundamentally im^ 
portant subjects with which we have to deal, such readers will 
look forward to learning exactly how far the gradual decline in 
Britain’s sliare of the import trade to this countiy, which has been 
a conspicuous feature of commercial statistics for a number of 
years, was accentuated by the exceptionally difficult circumstances 
which prevailed during 19d()-dl; and in particular to obtaining 
precise information concerning the eftcct which the boycott placed 
upon British goods during the course of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement had upon this tendency. They will be anxious, also, 
to secure detailed facts and figures indicating what effect the 
peculiar events of the year had on India’s own commercial position; 
for in her case the consequences of the world-wide economic 
depression, from which she suffered at least as much as most other 
countries, must obviously have been greatly aggravated by the 
serious political disturbances to which she was also subjected. 
We must therefore explain at the outset that owing to the length 
of time which commercial statistics necessaiily take to accumu¬ 
late, the larger part of this Chapter,—as in previous issues of these 
Reports,—will be concerned not with the year enumerated on the 
cover, but with the twelve or fifteen months prior to it. On the 
other hand we can at least promi.>e this,—that the proportion of 
relatively up-to-date facts which we are in a position to place before 
our readers this year is much larger than in any previous occasion. 

Although the figures with which we shall he dealing, both in 
respect of 1930-31 and 1929-30, are certainly depressing, we must 
endeavour to place them in their proper perspective. Despite the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, and the world-wide depression in 
trade which set in six months previously, and despite the fact that 
the rural masses of this country,—that is to say about 90 per cent. 

( 293 ) 
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of the population,—have always been deplorably poverty-stricken, 
it is nevertheless true that India's commercial strength, although 
impaired by recent events, is still very great, and is capable, given 
favourable conditions, of immense development in the future. 
Only on very rare occasions since organized commerce first began, 
'—as for instance during the exceptionally difficult years 1920-21 
and 1921-22,—have India’s total exports been less in value tlian 
her imports; and during the whole of this period the balance of 
trade as against Europe has otherwise been consistently and, as a 
1-ule, substantially in her favour. Her vast imports of bullion of 
course are proverbial, and have at times been so extensive as to 
cause serious monetary embarrassment to other countries, especially 
owing to her habit of absorbing and immobilizing a large propor¬ 
tion of what she acquires. Moreover the rapidity with which her 
overseas trade has expanded since the establishment of the British 
connection has been even more impressive than its magnitude. 
Accurate figures for years much before the middle of last century 
are difficult to obtain, but the point is sufficiently brought out by 
the fact that whereas in 1850-51 the combined value of her exports 
and imports of merchandise and treasure amounted to Rs. 34 
crores, in 1924-25, the record year, it had reached a total of 
Rs. 758 crores, and even in 1930-31, despite the conditions that 
prevailed, it amounted to as much as Rs. 430 crores. It is a 
little difficult to reconcile such facts with the statement frequently 
made by opponents of the existing administration that India has 
not prospered under it*. 

Let us now proceed to get before the reader such facts con¬ 
cerning the trade results of 1930-31 as are available at the time 
of writing. The monsoon rains, which broke at about the normal 
time, were generally satisfactory both in amount and distribution, 
and produced on the whole excellent harvests. The rice crop. 
ptiTticularly in Burma, the most important rice tract, \Yas 
unusually good, production there being estimated at 5,073,000 tons 
as compared with 4,986,000 tons in 1929-30. The wheat crop of 


* It should however be noted that the figures for 1850-51 are not strictly 
comparable with those of 1930-31, for throe reasons. Firstly, the area con- 
cerned was smaller in the earlier year; secondly, the method of collecting 
commercial statistics was altered under the Indian Sea Customs Act of 1878; 
and thirdly, substantial change.'; in prices occurred between the two years. 
Nevertheless the increase in the value of the country’s overseas trade has 
undoubtedly been very great. 
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J9-30 gave a record yield, amounting to over 10 million tons; and 
tlie estimates for the outturn of the new sugarcane crop were also 
good. Two successive good crops of jute were harvested during 
the years 1929 and 1930, but cotton gave only a fair outturn in 
1929-30 with no brighter prospects for the new crop. A record 
production of tea was obtained during 1929, amounting to 433 
million lbs., and though production was restricted in 1930 the crop 
was still fairly large, being in the neighbourhood of 390 million 
lbs. As regards oilseeds the condition of the crops may on the 
whole be regarded having been as fair to good. From the purely 
agricultural point of view, therefore, the year 1930 was satisfactory ; 
but unfortunately the benefits which should normally have accrued 
from this have been entirely off-set by the extreme industrial and 
trade depression wliich set in during the autumn of 1929 and became 
progressively, more severe throughout the whole period under 
review. As a result, the prices obtainable for India’s chief staple 
crops, upon which her whole economic life may be said to depend, 
have declined so much that profitable markets for a large part of 
the exportable surplus could not be found. The actual quantities 
exported did not as a matter of fact show much difference from those 
of the previous year, and in respect of certain commodities they 
even improved,—owing to the general superiority of the harvests 
of 1930-31 over those of 1929-30. But the fall in values was 
colossal. Between September 1929 and December 1930 the decline 
in the Indian Index Number of prices for raw cotton, for example, 
amounted to no less than 52‘7 per cent. Baw jute followed with a 
fall of 50 per cent., and the corresponding figures for wheat, oil¬ 
seeds, jute manufactures and pulses were 47, 43-4, 39-3, and 3S 
per cent, respectively. The only exception to this heavy fall in 
the prices of agricultural commodities occurred under the heading 
tea, which showed a decrease of 11 per cent. On the other hand, 
the decline in the prices of imported manufactured articles was 
relatively much smaller, being 22’4 per cent, in the case of cotton 
manufactures, and 22 and 16 per cent, respectively in that of sugar 
and metals,—which is a peculiarly significant and unfortunate 
fact, since it means that the prices of India’s exports fell sub¬ 
stantially more than those of her imports. This point is also 
clearly brought out by a consideration of the relative movements 
in the general index numbers of different countries. Between 
September 1929 and October 1930 the Calcutta Wholesale Price 
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Index Number fell by about 25 per cent., the corresponding falls 
during tbe same period in Japan and Australia being 24 and 20*5 
per cent, respectively. As against this, however, the falls in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States amounted to only 
17, 16 and 15 per cent. In other words, the depression affected 
those countries which chiefly produce raw materials far more than 
those which concentrate upon exporting manufactured articles. 
The process of the slump Avas of couise by no means arrested in 
October 1930, but at the time of writing full particulars concerniug 
the extent of the decline in foreign countries are not available. 
By the beginning of 1931, however, the Calcutta Index Number 
was over 30 per cent, lower than it had been in September 1929. 

Paradoxical as it may at first seem, the net visible balance of 
trade in 1930 was but slightly lower than in the previous year. 
The fall in the value of imports, taking treasure into account, 
amounted to Its. 64,36 lakhs, while exports declined by Us. 67,50 
lakhs,—with the result that the balance of trade in favour of India 
was Us. 41,77 lakhs as compared with Its. 44,91 lakhs in the 
previous year. But although the decreases in the values of imports 
and exports were almost equivalent, there was a great disparity 
in their volume. This however is simply due to the fact that the 
prices of exports fell much more steeply than those of imports, 
with the result that the same volume of exports could only buy 
a much smaller quantity of imports. The extent of the difference 
can be best indicated by figures: whereas the fall in the volume 
of imports as compared with that in 1929 amounted to 17’9 per cent., 
the volume of exports only declined by 0‘4 per cent. 

The greatest decrease under imports occurred, of course, in 
respect of cotton manufactures. The total value of the year’s ship¬ 
ments,—including twist and yarn,—amounted to Its. 33,60 lakhs 
as against Us. 57,99 lakhs in 1929. Imports of twist and yarn 
amounted to 32 million lbs. valued at Es. 3,67 lakhs as against 47 
million lbs. valued at Es. 6,54 lakhs in 1929, while those of piece 
goods amounted to 1,254 million yards valued at Es. 29,93 lakhs 
as compared with 1,910 million yards valued at Es. 51,45 lakhs. 
By far the largest part of the decline under both heads was borne 
by the United Kingdom. As regards twist and yarn, her share 
dropped from 22 to 12 million lbs., that is, by 45 per cent. On 
the other hand the fall in the case of other countries was consi¬ 
derably less. Japan sent 11 million lbs. in 1929 and other com- 
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petitors 13J million lbs.; in 1930 imports from Japan amounted 
to 8 million lbs., and those from elsewhere to 12J million lbs. The 
same is true of the piecegoods trade. Imports of grey goods 
from the United Kingdom were 532 million yards in 1929, and 
in 1930 had fallen to 291 million yards, a decline of over 45 
per cent. Imports from Japan during the same period declined 
from 374 to 265 million yards, and thus decreased by only 29 
per cent. As regards white goods, the decline in imports from the 
United Kingdom was from 446 to 305 million yards, while imports 
from Japan actually increased from 9 to 26 million yards. Under 
coloured goods imports from the United Kingdom declined from 
285 to 197 million yards, which represents a fall of 31 per cent., 
and imports from Japan under this head decreased in almost the 
same proportion. As regards the production of cotton manufac¬ 
tures by Indian mills, this increased considerably as compared with 
the preceding year, despite the unfavourable circumstances. The 
total production of piecegoods for the twelve months of 1930 was 
2,519 million yards, as against 2,358 million yards in 1929; and 
the production of yarn also increased from 814 to 867 million lbs. 

While textiles form the gloomiest patch in this picture of 
India’s import trade, evidence of the severity of the slump is also 
afforded by the statistics of the imports of metals and ores, which, 
next to cotton manufactures, is the most important commodity in 
the import trade. Pig iron imports were somew’hat better than 
a year before, but there was a substantial reduction in imports of 
manufactured iron and steel, which fell from 1,067,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 18,83 lakhs to 692,000 tons valued at Rs. 12,64 lakhs. A 
feature of the trade was the suspension of the price-controlling 
measures undertaken by the International Steel Cartel on the 
Continent which enabled European countries to under-sell the 
United Kingdom, the declines in the quantity imported from 
Britain and the Continent amounting to 43 and 28 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. An even more striking feature, however, was the pro¬ 
portion of the trade obtained by the United States, which actually 
showed an increase of 19 per cent, over the figure for the previous 
year, owing to larger shipments of tinplates and wrought tubes, 
pipes and fittings. As regards the various individual items in the 
trade, imports of galvanized sheets and plates declined from a total 
of 296,000 tons valued at Rs. 6,50 lakhs to 183,000 tons valued at 
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Rs. 3,67 lakhs; the share of the United Kingdom here fell from 
244,000 to 119,000 tons, while there was an increase in the imports 
from Belgium from 45,000 to 56,000 tons, which were obtained at 
remarkably low prices. The trade in tin plates suffered a set¬ 
back, imports falling from 29,000 tons valued at Rs. 92 lakhs to 
24,000 tons valued at Rs. 78 lakhs; the United States pushed 
her sales from 9,000 to 12,000 tons at the expense of the United 
Kingdom, imports from which source fell from 19,000 to 12,000 
tons. Imports of sheets and plates not galvanized or tinned 
fell from 66,000 tons valued at Rs. 89 lakhs to 46,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 63 lakhs; the share of the United Kingdom declined from 
48,000 to 32,000 tons, and that of Belgium from 16,000 to 
12,000 tons, while the contribution from Germany rose from 800 
to 1,100 tons. The trade in steel bars other than cast steel 
declined from 183,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,13 lakhs to 98,000 
tons valued at Rs. 1,07 lakhs; imports from Belgium and the 
United Kingdom fell from 85,000 and 43,000 tons to 50,000 and 
22,000 tons respectively, and receipts from Germany, France and 
Luxemburg were also smaller. Purchases of beams, pillars, 
girders and bridgework, and of bolts and nuts, hoops and strips, 
and cast pipes and fittings, all declined substantially. An im¬ 
provement however occurred in the trade in wrought pipes, tubes 
and fittings, the total imports having amounted to 38,700 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,19 lakhs as compared with 33,400 tons valued at 
Rs. 95| lakhs in 1929, owing to larger arrivals from the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands and the United States; but imports 
from Germany, Belgium, and France, on the other hand, declined. 
Purchases of nails and rivets, rails, chairs, sleepers, and iron and 
steel keys for railways were all on a greatly reduced scale. As 
regards metals other than iron and steel, imports of aluminium 
declined from 171,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,44 lakhs to 153,000 
cwts. valued at Rs. 1,21 lakhs, and those of brass from 457,000 
cwts., valued at Rs. 2,34 lakhs to 377,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,76 
lakhs. Imports of copper rose from 164,000 to 177,000 cwts. in 
quantity but declined in value from Rs. 1,00 lakhs to Rs. 98^ 
lakhs. Imports of lead fell from 44,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 9J 
lakhs to 38,000 cwts. valued at approximately Rs. 8 lakhs. Both 
tin and zinc imports increased in quantity from 55,500 and 182,000 
cwts. to 57,200 and 196,000 ••wts., but declined in value from Rs. 81 
and Rs. 37 lakhs to Rs. 63 and 32 lakhs respectively. 
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The total value of imports of machinery and millwork amounted 
to Rs. 15,80 lakhs in 1930 as compared with Rs. 17,92 lakhs in 
the preceding year. This item of course can only be estimated by 
values, and any great change in price-levels renders comparison 
of volumes nugatory. Imports of cotton machinery were valued 
at Rs. 2,00 lakhs, and of electrical machinery at Rs. 2,30 
lakhs, as compared with 2,10 and 2,43 lakhs respectively in 1929. 
Railway locomotive engines and tenders and parts advanced from 
Rs. 1,48 to Rs. 1,72 lakhs, boilers from Rs. 1,00 to 1,07 lakhs, 
mining machinery from Rs. 61 to 69 lakhs, refrigerating machinery 
and rice and flour milling machinery each from Rs. 23 to 25 lakhs, 
and sugar machinery from Rs. 8 to 15 lakhs. There were, on the 
other hand, decreases amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 59 lakhs 
under oil engines, oil crushing and refining machinery, paper 
machinery, agricultural machinery, and tea machinery. The 
United Kingdom’s share in the total trade in machinery and mill- 
work amounted to 75-3 as against 74-1 per cent, in the previous 
year, that of the United States to 10*8 as against 10*3 per cent., 
that of Germany to 8*3 as against 9-1 per cent., and that of other 
countries to 5-6 as against 6*5 per cent. 

Imports of motor cars fell from 19,032 valued at Rs. 4,09 lakhs 
in 1929 to 12,017 valued at Rs. 2,64 lakhs in 1930, of which the 
United States supplied only 4,621 cars with a total value of Rs. 1,01 
lakhs as compared with 11,138 cars valued at Rs. 2,26 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The number of cars imported from the 
United Kingdom fell from 3,721 to 3,205 and their value from 
Rs. 96^ lakhs to Rs. 81 j lakhs. Italy and France sent 931 and 
242 cars as compared with 1,199 and 374 respectively in 1929. 
Imports of Canadian cars, however, rose from 2,425 valued at 
Rs. 44 lakhs to 2,833 valued at Rs. 48J lakhs, chiefly as a result 
of the arrivals of new Ford cars during the year. As regards 
heavy motor vehicles, smaller consignments from the United States 
and the United Kingdom accounted for a drop in the total imports 
from 14,503 valued at Rs. 2,33|- lakhs to 9,740 valued at Rs. J,00| 
lakhs. The United States and the United Kingdom supplied 
6,757 and 324 as against 11,590 and 441 respectively in 1929, while 
the number from Canada rose from 2,405 to 2,578. The United 
Kingdom sent 1,546 motor cycles out of a total of 1,647 as compared 
with 1,730 out of a total of 1,836 in 1929; the remainder came 
chiefly from the United States. Owing to its dependency on the 
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motor industry, the trade in rubber manufactures also suffered a 
setback, the value of the imports receding to Us. 2,75 from 
Rs. 3,22 lakhs. 

We may now turn to the export trade, in which raw cotton 
took the most important place. The quantity of raw cotton ex¬ 
ported from India in 1930 showed an increase, but in the total 
value there was a serious fall, the figures being 727,000 as com¬ 
pared with 702,000 tons, but Rs. 54,58 as compared with Rs. 66,40 
lakhs. Here again the reason for the decline in value was of course 
the slump in prices, which stood at Rs. 306-12 per candy for 
M. G. F. G. Broach on the 3rd of January 1930, and had fallen to 
Rs. 172-4 by the middle of the following December. The largest 
customer for Indian cotton was as usual Japan, which took 286.000 
as against 293,000 tons. China, however, took 124,000 as compared 
with 82,000 tons. The takings of the United Kingdom increased 
from 45,000 to nearly 50,000 tons and those of Spain from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons. On the other hand Belgium reduced her purchases 
from 65,000 to 46,000 tons, and fhe United States fiom 15,000 to 
9,000 tons. Other countries took almost the same quantities as in 
1929. 

The total value of the exports of raw jute and jute manufac¬ 
tures during 1930 amounted to Rs. 52,95 lakhs as compared 
with Rs. 83,16 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports of raw 
jute declined from 857,000 tons valued at Rs. 29,64 lakhs to 
626,000 tons valued at Rs. 15,47 lakhs; of gunny bags from 
504 millions valued at Rs. 22,36 lakbs to 480 millions valued at 
16,80 lakhs; and of gunny cloth from 1,641 million yards valued at 
Rs. 30,83 lakhs to 1,408 million yards valued at Rs. 20,28 lakhs. 
Thus the fall in value in the case of raw jute was Rs. 14,17 lakhs or 
48 per cent, and in that of manufactures Rs. 16,04 lakhs or 30 per 
cent. This enormous decrease in value was of course due largely to 
the phenomenal fall in prices to which we have already referred. Of 
the total amount of raw jute exported, the United Kingdom took 
109,000 as against 180,000 tons in the preceding year, Germany 
177,000 as against 237,000 tons, France 86,000 as against 111,000 
tons, and Italy 46,000 as against 56,000 tons. Decreases were also 
noticeable in the takings of the Netherlands and Spain from 
23,000 and 46,000 tons to 19,000 and 32,000 tons respectively. 
Belgium took 48,000 tons,—the same amount as in the preceding 
year. The takings of the United States declined from 84,000 to 
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65,000 tons and those of Japan and Egypt from 16,000 each to 
8,000 and 12,000 tons respectively. Brazil also took only 12,000 
as compared with. 20,000 tons. As regards gunny bags,—the total 
exports of which, as we have seen, amounted to 480 as compared 
with 504 millions in the preceding year,—the United Kingdom 
took 44 millions as comjmred with 51 millions. Belgium however 
took 10 as against 12 millions. The other European countries 
took almost the same amount as in the preceding year, except 
Norway and the Netherlands, which took 2 and 0 millions instead 
ot half a million and one million respectively in the preceding 
yeai. In the Asiatic zone, Java took 46 as compared with 09 
millions, and the Straits Settlements 14 as compared with 12 
millions. On the other hand, China reduced her takings from 
38 to 21 millions, Japan from 13 to 8 millions, Siam and Indo- 
China from 10 and 14 millions to 7 and 8 millions respectively, 
Egypt from 21 to 18 millions, and South Africa from 22 to 20 
millions. There were no great changes in the takings of other 
African countries. The United SUvtes increased her share from 
10 to 18 million bags. Cuba, on the other hand, took only 27 as 
compared with 34 millions, and Chile 22 as compared with 37 
millions. Australia increased her takings from 70 to 94 million 
bags. Of the total exports of 1,408 million yards of gunny cloth, 
the largest purchaser, as usual, was the United States, which took 
971 as compared with 1,061 million yards. The Argentine 
Republic took 215 as compaied with 336 million yards, and Canada 
74 as compared with 84 million yards. Decreases were also 
noticeable in the purchases of the United Kingdom and Australia, 
their takings amounting to 46 and 20, as compared with 52 and 
27 million yards respectively. 

We now come to the third item on the export list, namely food- 
grainwS. The total exporhs of rice amounted to 2,600,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 32,42 lakhs as compared with 2,048,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 28,98 lakhs in 1929. The increase was mainly due to the 
larger exportable surplus of Burma and the comparatively small 
quantities available from Siam and Indo-China. Chinese pur¬ 
chases of Indian rice amounted during the year to no less than 
657,000 tons, as compared with 65,000 tons in 1929; of this total, 
626,000 tons were received in the first six months and only 31,000 
in the last. The next largest customer for Indian rice was 
Ceylon, which took 447,000 tons as compared with 436,000 tons in 
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tile preceding- year. TKe Straits Settlements took 290,000 as com¬ 
pared with 205,000 tons, and the United Kingdom 122,000 as 
compared with 38,000 tons. Increases were also noticeable in the 
purchases of Sumatra and Java which between them took 46,000 
tons more than in the preceding year. The largest decline was 
in the case of Germany which reduced her demand from 271,000 
to 146,000 tons. The Netherlands also reduced her takings from 
111,000 to 88,000 tons. There were but small variations in the 
purchases of other countries. The coastwise exports of rice from 
Burma to India proper amounted to 754,000 tons in 1930, as com¬ 
pared with 845,000 in 1929 and 1,006,000 in 1928. As regards 
pi’ices, the decline during the year was very g-reat. In January 
1930 the quotation per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each was Its. 357-8 
and by December it had fallen to Its. 220. Turning now to the 
other important export commodity included under foodgrains, 
namely wheat, the total exports during the year amounted 
to 194,000 tons valued at Its. 1,93 lakhs as compared with 
14,000 tons valued at Rs. 23 lakhs in 1929,—this immense 
increase of course being due to the fact that the 1930 crop in India 
was exceptionally good. The results obtained from it, however, 
cannot be considered other than very disappointing, for world con¬ 
ditions were adverse and prices fell precipitately. The outturn in 
all the other chief wheat-producing countries, namely the United 
States, Canada, the Argentine, and Australia, had been a good 
deal lower in 1929 than in 1928, but in 1930 there was a substan¬ 
tial improvement everywhere, which tended to depress prices; in 
addition, the carry-over in the four chief exporting countries other 
than India remained inordinately large, having been estimated at 
6*8 million tons on the 1st of August 1928, 11*6 million tons 
twelve months later, and about 700,000 tons less than this on the 
Ist of August 1930, despite the fact that the total production had 
been lower by 14*5 million tons in 1929 than in 1928. In conse¬ 
quence the monetary return obtained for India’s bumper crop in 
1930 was extremely unsatisfactory, since whereas prices of white 
wheat in Karachi stood at Us. 41 per candy of 656 lbs. on the 14th 
of January, they had fallen to the deplorably low figure of 
Ils. 17-2 by the 16th of December. As regards imports of wheat 
into India, these amounted to only 191,000 tons, as compared with 
710,000 tons in 1929. Out of this total 110,000 tons were imported 
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in the first four months of the year, before the new crop came into 

the market. 

Tke fourth item on the export list is oilseeds, shipments of 
which declined during the year from 1,349,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 30,10 lakhs to 1,012,000 tons valued at Its. 20,09 lakhs. The 
fall affected all the principal varieties of oilseed except linseed, 
which was in larger demand owing to shortage of supplies in other 
producing countries. Nevertheless, even in this case there was a 
decline in value. The total exports of linseed during the year 
amounted to 201,000 tons valued at Rs. 5,65 laklia as compared with 
250,000 tons valued at Rs. 5,73 lakhs in 1929. As usual, ship¬ 
ments were mainly to the United Kingdom and the Continent. As 
regards groundnuts, which constitute the largest and most import¬ 
ant item under this head, the exports during the year declined to 
590,000 tons valued at Rs. 11,65 lakhs from the high record of 
816,000 tons vahied at Rs. 19,05 lakhs in 1929-30. With the 
exception of the Netherlands all the principal countries reduced 
their purchases. France took 185,000 as against 199,000 tons, 
Germany 138,000 as against 264,000 tons, Italy 54,000 as against 
115,000 tons, the United Kingdom 41,000 as against 63,000 tons,— 
and the increase in the case of the Netherlands only amounted to 
1,000 tons from the previous year’s total of 148,000. Xlie prices 
of groundnuts also fell very rapidly during the year. Exports of 
castor seed declined from 112,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,27 lakhs to 
84,000 tons valued at Rs. 1,54 lakhs. The United Kingdom and 
the United States are the chief consumers of Indian castor seed and 
both reduced their purchases from 26,000 and 57,000 tons to 19,000 
and 35,000 tons respectively. Italy took 5,800 tons,—1,000 
less than in 1929. The shipments to France and Belgium, on the 
other hand, were better by 1,000 tons in each case, and amounted 
to 16,000 and 4,000 tons respectively. Exports of rape seed 
declined from 59,000 to 34,000 tons in quantity and from Rs. 1,28 
lakhs to Rs. 59 lakhs in value. The United Kingdom, the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany, and Belgium reduced their takings by 10,000, 
12,000, 5,000 and 2,000 tons to 8,000, 5,000, 4,000 and 1,000 
tons respectively, while France and Italy slightly increased their 
requirements. Exports of cotton seed fell off from 76,000 to 29,000 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 28,000 or 97 per cent, as 
compared with 66,000 tons or 87 per cent, in the preceding year. 
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This completes our survey of what took place in 1930, and we 
must now embark upon our analysis of the more detailed trade 
returns for the year 1929-30. The monsoon of 1929, although not 
80 good as that of 1930, was adequate, but, as we mentioned in our 
last Keport, heavy rains in some parts of the country, such as Assam, 
the Punjab and Sind, caused damage to the cro])s, while certain 
other regions suffered from drought. Taking the year as a whole, 
however, the rainfall was within 25 per cent, of normal, except in 
Sind, where it exceeded twice that amount. The rice crop of the 
year was quite good, the production however being 3 per cent, less 
than in the preceding year. The outturn of the wheat crop was 
10 per cent, better than in 1928, which was a particularly bad 
year, but, as we have seen, it was markedly inferior to the 1930 
crop. The yield of sugar-cane was 2 per cent, higher than in 1928- 
29. The cotton and jute crops were not as satisfactory as in the 
preceding season, the yield of the former having been less by 9 
per cent, and that of the latter by 2 per cent. Among oilseeds, 
the outturn of the groundnut crop was 17 per cent, less than the 
record yield of the previous season, although 43 per cent, above 
the average for the preceding five years, liape and mustard gave 
an increased outturn, but the sesamum and linseed crops were 
unsatisfactory. In so far as labour questions are concerned, the 
major incidents of the year were the two general strikes which 
convulsed the textile industry of Bombay and the jute mill industry 
of Bengal. These disputes, and the serious effect they had on the 
industrial situation, were described at some length in Chapter I 
of our previous lleport. Trom October 1929, immediately after 
the Wall Street collapse, the general downward movement of the 
trade cycle set in. The precipitate fall in prices throughout the 
world, in so far as the year 1929-30 is concerned, was only excelled 
in magnitude by the post-war depression of 1920-21, and when 
more detailed figures for 1930-31 have been obtained than those 
set forth in the third paragraph of this Chapter, the movement 
will probably be found to have been unprecedented. In this 
countiy the general Index Number reckoned in the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in Calcutta stood at 143 
in September 1929; by March 1930 it had fallen to 125 and in 
the following July it stood at 115. Within ten months therefore, 
there had been a fall of nearly 20 per cent., which is in itself an 
extraordinary figure fur India, and, as w’e have seen, the process 
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was very far from being arrested at that stage. The trouble, 
moreover, has been aggravated, in so far as this country is con¬ 
cerned, by the fact that tlie fall in prices was on the whole far more 
pronounced in agricultural commodities and raw materials than jn 
manufactured articles. The greatest decline was in the value of 
raw cotton and jute manufactures, both of which had fallen 27 
per cent, by March 1930, as compared with September 1929. Raw 
jute and cereals each showed a decline of 20 per cent, and oilseeds 
of 19 per cent. As against this, the fall in cotton manufactures 
was only 7 per cent., in metals 10 per cent., and in sugar 
6 per cent. The prices of India’s exports therefore fell far more 
than those of her imports. If the percentage decline of prices in 
July instead of MarcJi is taken, the position was much worse, 
especially in the cases of raw cotton, raw jute, oilseeds, and hides 
and skins. The decline in raw cotton up to July 1930, as compared 
with September 1929, was over 40 per cent., and in jute, 35-5 per 
cent. Similarly the fall in oilseeds increased between March and 
July 1930 from 19 to 31 per cent., and in hides and skins from 8 
to nearly 28'5 per cent. In the other export groups also there 
were further declines, though not of the .same magnitude, and jute 
manufactures actually showed, as compared with the March figure, 
an increase of nearly 2 points. 

The total value of imports of merchandise into British India 
in 1929-30 was Rs. 240’8 crores and that of exports Rs. 317'9 
crores,—representing a decline of 5 per cent, in the former and 6 
per cent, in the latter in comparison with the previous year. On 
the import side the outstanding feature of the year’s transactions 
was a decline of Rs. 3,76 lakhs under cotton manufactures. Cotton 
piecegoods by themselves accounted for a reduction of Rs. 3,56 
lakhs, corresponding to a decline of 17 million yards in quantity, 
the actual receipts of the year having amounted to 1,919 million 
yards with a total declared value of Rs, 50,25 lakhs. The striking 
feature in the piecegoods trade w'as the rapid penetration into the 
Indian market of Japanese imports. Twist and yarn exhibited a 
nominal advance in quantity from 43’8 to 43-9 million lbs. although 
the value declined from Rs. 6,29 to Rs. 6,00 lakhs. Among other 
items included in the textile group, artificial silk declined from 
Rs. 4,77 to Rs. 4,32 lakhs; silk, ra'w and manufactured, from 
Rs. 5,01 to Rs. 4,58 lakhs; and wool and woollens from Rs. 5,02 to 
Rs. 4,28 lakhs. There were interesting movements under sugar, 
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imports of which declined in value from Es. 16,09 to Es. 15,78 
lakhs, despite an increase in quantity from 937,000 to 1,011,000 
tons. An unusual feature was the remarkable expansion in receipts 
of beet sugar, which rose from 8,400 to 131,000 tons simultaneously 
with a reduction in imports of cane sugar from 860,000 to 807,000 
tons. The dullness which had come upon the iron and steel import 
trade in 1928-29 persisted during the year, the total imports having 
declined from 1,170,000 to 972,700 tons in quantity and from 
Es. 20,24 to Es. 17,21 lakhs in value. In machinery and mill 
work, the developments noticed in the preceding year could not be 
maintained, and although advances were made under such items 
as electrical machinery, the total value tor the whole group fell 
off by Es. 8 lakhs to Es. 19,35 lakhs, chiefly as a result of the 
weakening of demand in the mining, tea and sugar industries. 
One of the strikingly retrograde movements of the year was under 
motor vehicles, the total value of which fell from Es. 7,72 to 
Es. 7,52 lakhs,—the decline being almost entirely confined to con¬ 
signments from Canada and the Uniled States. On the other hand, 
the upward trend in imports of rubber manufactures was well 
sustained, the value having advanced fioni Es. 2,86 to Es. 3,30 
lakhs. Tl»e total decline under metals and mamifaciurcs thereof, 
machinery and mill work, hardware, cutleiy, implements, instru¬ 
ments, and vehicles, was from Es. 67 crores to ]{s. G3|- crores. 
There was a remarkable improvement under imports of mineral oils, 
which advanced from 2419 million gallons valued at Es. 10,70 
lakhs to 252’7 million gallons valued at Es. 11,04 lakhs. Imports 
of wheat, which had advanced from 69,200 tons valued at Es. 1,09 
lakhs in 1927-28 to 561,900 tons valued at Es. 8,17 lakhs in 1928-29, 
came down to 357,000 tons with a total declared value of Es. 4,98 
lakhs, owing to the fact that, although the Indian crop was poor, 
it was distinctly better than in the preceding year. 

As regards the exports, the principal phenomenon was the 
serious depression in the world demand for jute. The total weight 
of raw and manufactured jute exported fell by 44,000 tons to a 
total of 1,765,000 tons and the value slumped from Ea. 89 hj Es. 79 
crores. Fifty per cent, of the decline in value is attributable to 
raw jute, exports of which fell from 5,028,000 to 4,519,000 bales 
in quantity and from Es. 32 to Es. 27 crores in value. Shipments 
of gunny hags advanced, but the gain was discounted by the fall 
in prices, which sent down the value from Es. 25 to Es. 22 crores. 
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A similar movement was recorded under gunny cloth, the total value 
for which sagged from Es. 31 f to Es. 29f crores despite an 
increase in yardage from 1,568 to 1,651 millions. Under cotton 
the values of the year’s shipments of the raw product and manu¬ 
factures thereof declined from Es. 74,49 to Es. 72,79 lakhs. 
Shipments of raw cotton actually expanded from 3,712,000 bales 
to 4,070,000 bales, but the value declined from Es. 66 to Es. 65 
crores. Exports of cotton manufactures were valued at Es. 7,19 
lakhs, which was Es. 61 lakhs less than in the previous year. 
Under food grains, the total shipments advanced from 2,300,000 
tons valued at Es. 33,69 lakhs to 2,510,500 tons valued at Es. 34,79 
lakhs, but this improvement was confined almost wholly to rice, 
exports of which increased from 1,817,400 to 2,326,000 tons in 
quantity and from Es. 26,47 to Es. 31,51 lakhs in value. Exports 
of wheat, which amounted to 13,000 tons valued at Es, 21 lakhs, 
were shorter than the exports of 1928-29 by 102,000 tons in 
quantity and Es. 1,48 lakhs in value; this may seem curious, in 
view of the fact that the 1928-29 crop was distinctly the better of 
the two; but it will be recollected from what we said on the subject 
in our previous Eeport, that the extent of the failure of the 1927-28 
crop in India was not realized until somewhat late in the season. 
In tea the depression of the previous year was intensified, the value 
of shipments declining from Es. 26,60 to Es. 26,01 lakhs, notwith¬ 
standing an increase in quantity from 359‘6 to 376‘6 million lbs. 
Exports of oilseeds amounted to 1,195,000 tons valued at Es. 26,46 
lakhs, representing a decline of 10 per cent, in quantity and of 11 
per cent, in value; the decline was accounted for by a falling-off 
in the shipments of groundnuts, part of which, however, was off-set 
by an increase of linseed exports. Hides and skins declined from 
89,600 tons valued at Es. 18,87 lakhs to 74,100 tons valued at 
Es. 16,03 lakhs. Shipments of lac also fell from 743,000 cwts. 
valued at Es. 8,64 lakhs to 669,000 cwts. valued at Es. 6,97 lakhs. 
Exports of oilcakes, which had shown an abnormal development in 
1928-29, fell off by Es. 72 lakhs to Es, 3,12 lakhs. 

Coming now' to re-exports, their total value amounted to 
Es. 7,13 lakhs, representing a decline of Es. 10 lakhs from the 
previous year’s figure and of Es. 2,41 lakhs from that of 1927-28. 
Most of the re-exports pass through Bombay. The outstanding 
movement of the year was a decline in shipments of raw skins from 
333 tons valued at Es. 1,53 lakhs to 211 tons valued at Es. 1,05 
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lakhs. Re-exports of raw cotton, which had fallen off from 2,790 
tons valued at Rs. 44 lakhs in 1927-28 to 551 tons valued at Rs. 9 
lakhs in 1928-29, recovered to 1,425 tons valued at Rs. 19 lakhs in 
1929-30. Shipments of sugar contracted from 10,000 tons to 7,000 
tons in quantity and from Rs. 23 lakhs to Rs. 17 lakhs in value. 
Re-exports of cotton manufactures fell from Rs. 89 lakhs to Rs. 78 
lakhs; and those of raw wool from 12 million lbs. valued at R^. 94 
lakhs to 8 million lbs. valued at Rs. 65 lakhs. 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise and treasure for the 
year 1929-30 was in favour of India to the extent of Rs. 53 crores, 
as against Rs. 52 crores in the preceding year, Rs. 50 crores in 
1927-28, and tlie record figure of Rs. 109 crores in 1925-26. It may 
be of interest for leaders to contrast the 1929-30 figure with that 
which we have already given for 1930 in an earlier paragraph. 
The net imports of treasure on private account during 1929-30 
fell from Rs. 34 crores to Rs. 26 crores, of which net impoiis of 
gold were valued at Rs. 14 crores and of silver' at Rs. 12 crores. 
Consideration of the direction,—as contrasted with the balance,— 
of trade, w^hich in our last Report was undertaken at this stage, 
will this year be reserved until later. 

Having indicated in outline tbe more significant features of 

the year’s imports and exports, we may now proceed to fill in 

the details in respect of the outstanding commodities,— taking 
imports, as usual, first. As before, the largest item among these 

was cotton goods. But in view of the very far-reaching and 

important changes which have recently been taking place in the 
Indian cotton goods trade,—and of the fact that in 1930, for the 
first time, the principle of discriminating protection was applied 
to the indigenous manufacturing industry,*—it seems advisable, 
before we undertake our analysis of the year’s figures, to attempt 
some sort of historical examination of the chief tendencies of the 
trade during the last three decades; for to the economist of the 
future, the year 1930 will certainly appear to have marked the 
beginning of a new era. The most striking feature, then, of the 
cotton trade between the years 1900-01 and 1913-14 was the general 
and substantial increase in the consumption of piecegoods. In the 
first year of the new century the quantity India used was 229 
crore yards or 7*79 yards per head. Of this, imports accounted 

* The details of this change were described in Otrapters I, III, and VI of 
our previous Report. 
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for 194 crore yards and Indian mill-prodnction for 36 crore yards. 
By 1907-08, with slight ups and downs, the consumption figures 
had gone np to 321 crore yards or 10-39 yards per head, imports 
amounting to 247 crore yards, and Indian mill-prodnction to 74 
crore yards. There was a slight set-back for two or three years 
after this, bnt the three years before the War saw an enormons 
increase in the consumption of cotton goods. By 1912-13 it 
amounted to 408 crore yards, and in 1913-i4 to 420 crore yards, or 
13-29 yards per head. This is the record figure for the whole 
thirty years. Out of this, imports from abroad accounted for 313 
crore yards, and Indian mill-production for 107 crore yards. The 
War, by affecting the Lancashire industry and interfering with 
shipping, reduced British imports considerably; and owing to the 
difficulty of setting up new mills and of importing machinery, 
the production of Indian mills also could not be increased very 
much. The average consumption of Indian mill-produce in the 
five war years was about 129 crore yards. Imports, however, 
declined substantially from year to year, and in 1918-19 and 
1919-20 they reached the lowest figure on recoro, namely 100 crore 
yards. The total consumption in 1918-19 was only 231 crore yards 
or 7*26 yards per head. In the post-war period there was again a 
tendency for consumption to increase, though there have been 
considerable ups and downs. In the last normal year, namely 
1927-28, the total consumption reached 41*3 crore yards or 12-11 
yards per head. Of this, however, imports accounted for 194 crore 
yards, which is far less than the record figures of the last two 
pre-war years; and on the other hand, Indian mill-production 
greatly increased. From about 144 crore yards in 1919-20 the 
balance available from this source went up to 219 crore yards or 
6*42 yards per head in 1927-28. There was a set-back owing to 
strikes in 1928-29, but in spite of the unsettled conditions things 
improved in 1929-30, when the balance available from Indian mill- 
production amounted to 229 crore yards. Imports, on the other 
hand, kept more or less steady during the three years prior to 
1930-31. The consumption figure for 1929-30, namely 12*04 yards 
per head, was exceeded only once during the post-war period,—in 
1927-28. In general, before the War, imports easily held the pre¬ 
dominant position in the piecegoods market in India, but at 
present imports and Indian mill-production are almost of the same 
magnitude, the advantage tending to lie with the latter; for 
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whereas in 1913-14, out of 13‘29 yards consumed per head in India, 
9*90 were imported, and only 3-39 were produced in the country, 
in 1929-30, out of a total per head consumption of 12-04 yards, 
only 5-46 were imported, while 6-58 were of Indian manufacture. 
The growth of the Indian mill industry in the last thirty years 
has therefore clearly been very great, and India is now succeeding 
to a large extent in meeting her demand for piecegoods from her 
own production. As regards the position of the various countries 
competing for the import trade, before the War by far the larger 
part of the imports of piecegoods into India came from the United 
Kingdom. In 1913-14, for example, out of the total imports of 
3,197 million yards, 3,104 came from the United Kingdom, and 
all the other countries between them accounted for only 93 million 
yards. The War helped some of the competing countries, however, 
and especially Japan. In 1918-19, out of the total imports of 
1,122 million yards, 867 came from the United Kingdom, and 238 
from Japan. Competition from Japan flagged in the four or five 
years after the War, but from 1923-24 Japanese imports began 
steadily growing. In 1927-28, out of the total imports of 1,973 
million yards, the United Kingdom accounted for 1,543 and Japan 
for 323. Next year imports from Japan went up to 357 million 
yards, and the record was reached in the year now under review. 
Out of the total imports of 1,919 million yards, those from the 
United Kingdom amounted to only 1,248 while Japan sent 562. 
Imports from other countries,—particularly the United States, 
Italy, Switzerland and China,—have also grown somewhat, and 
amounted to 109 million \ord.s in 1929-30, The talling-oft* in the 
United Kingdom’s sliare in the trade from 3,104 million yards in 
1913-14 to 1,248 in 1929-30 was thus mainly due, first, to an increase 
of nearly 1,255 million yards in the production of Indian mills, and 
secondly to an increase of over 550 million yards in the imports 
from Japan. 

So far as the year under review is concerned, the statistical 
position of the trade was not veiy^ unfavourable in comparison 
with previous years, but an intense pessimism prevailed. Cir¬ 
cumstances conspired to make the whole situation appear full of 
difficulties. As in the year 1928-29, the labour situation through¬ 
out the year was very much disturbed. The termination of the 
general strike in the Indion mills in October 1928 did not bring 
any real peace; from the 4th of Octoher, the date on which the strike 
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officially ended, to tlie end of the official year 1928-29, there were 
no fewer than 71 minor strikes in various mills; and as we have 
already mentioned, another general strike, whose course was 
described in detail in our last Report, broke out in April 1929 
and did not fully conclude until September. The second factor 
which affected the trade was the unsettled conditions in Lancashire. 
The employers there were convinced that the rehabilitation of 
the industry required a cut in wages, and in June they made 
out claims, both in the spinning and weaving branches, for a 
reduction of 25 per cent, on list rates. The negotiations that 
followed ended in a deadlock, as a result of which there was a 
strike for three weeks from the 29th of July. The Ministry of 
Labour, however, intervened at an early stage, and it was agreed 
to submit the dispute to an Arbitration Board, which ultimately 
awarded a reduction of 12^ per cent.' on list rates. This, unfor¬ 
tunately, caused disconient, and towards the end of the year there 
were indications that the question of the cut might be re-opened 
by the operatives. On the other hand, apart from labour troubles, 
the situation in T;ancashire, though very unsatisfactoiw, was not 
devoid of hopeful features. An important step in the direction of 
rationalizing the industry was the registration v)f the Tjancashire 
Cotton Corporation in January 1929 with the object of taking 
over a niimher of the existing mills, and before the end of the 
year it was reported that 71 concerns with G,750,000 spindles and 
20,000 looms had agreed to come under the Corporation. The third 
factor which complicated the condition of the trade from the Indian 
point of view, however,—and which was referred to in last year’s 
Report,—was the embargo placed on the imports of certain kinds 
of piecegoods by the Marvari Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. 
The Chamber put an embargo on imports of greys and whites in 
April and May 1929, and also in September; an embargo was also 
laid on the imports of whites in October. These prohibitions were 
subsequently extended to transactions in April and May 1930, 
and it was subsequently resolved that no fresh contracts should 
be made until after the end of December. The fourth factor which 
introduced uncertainty into the market was the expectation of 
higher duties on imporlod cotton piecegoods. This belief was 
particularly strong in the latter part of the year, but to some 
extent it had been present since Mr. Hardy was appointed Cotton 
Tariff Officer at the end of July. Mr. Hardy’s report, which was 
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issued in November 1929, revealed the extreme severity of the 
Japanese competition, more especially in grey goods, and thus 
provided an additional reason for the belief that an increase in 
duties was imminent. Further, it was by that time known that the 
financial position of the Government of India in the year 1930-31 
would be far from satisfactory, and ihat some fresh means of rais¬ 
ing revenue would probably have to be devised. Speculations on 
the subject caused much uncertainty in the market, but were laid 
to rest when the Finance Member in his Budget statement in 
February 1930 announced, firstly, the increase of the import tariff 
on cotton piecegoods from 11 to 15 per cent., and, secondly, the 
intention of the Government to introduce legislation for the 
imposition of an additional protective duty on piecegoods of non- 
British origin. The fifth important factor which affected the 
trade was the uncertainty in the raw cotton market. Early in 
the year there were apprehensions regarding the future course of 
prices. In April American middling cotton had sunk to about 
10c?. in Liverpool, and although there were indications that the 
bottom had been reached, the situation was unexpectedly compli¬ 
cated by the wheat crisis on the stock markets of the United States 
and the resulting stringency in the New York money market. As 
long as stable (conditions were unattainable all dealers were chary 
of making forward purchases. U]) 1o t]»e end of August prices 
were generally between 1(V/. and lOJc/. but from the end of that 
month there was a decline, and between October and January 
prices stood at about 91(7. Thereafter there was a sharp decline 
to 8(7. in March, and subsequently prices fell still further. The 
last factor was the political situation, whose influence is difficult 
to calculate. The boycott agitation carried on by the Congress 
Party was not very vigorous during the first half of the year, 
but uncertainty concerning future developments in this direction 
had a serious effect upon trade during the last six months of the 
period, and tliere was much uneasiness as to what might happen 

in 1930. 

The total value of imports of cotton manufactures decreased by 
nearly Its. 3J crores during tlie year, of which Bs. 3|^ crores came 
under piecegoods and Rs. i crore under yam. There was a fall 
of 17 million yards in the quantity of piecegoods imported, but 
imports of yarn were almost equal in quantity to those of 1928-29. 
Let us consider yarn first. The average declared value of the 
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imports during the year was Rs. 1-5-10 per lb., as compared with 
Us. 1-7-0 in 1928-29,—this fall being quite sufficient to explain 
the decline in tbe total value of the yarn received. Tbe United 
Kingdom supplied 20-1 million lbs. of tbe total imports, Japan 
10*9 million lbs., and China 10-6 million lbs. Imy)orts from these 
countries were 2‘V\, 7*0, and 11‘4 million lbs. rcspectivelv in the 
previous year. The share of the United Kingdom, therefore, 
declined, while that of dapan showed an increase. China seems to 
be just holding her own in this market; it should be noted that 
there is reason to believe that most of the imports from China 
come from mills under Japanese management. Other sources of 
imports of yarn into India included Italy (1,429,000 lbs.) and 
Switzerland (694,000 lbs.). As regards indigenous manufacture, 
the production of yarn in Indian mills increased enormously during 
the year under review,—reaching the record figure of 834 million 
lbs., as compared with 648 million lbs., in 1928-29 and 809 million 
lbs., in 1927-28. These figures are sufficient to indicate the main 
features of the trade in yarn during the year, and we may now 
revert to the question of cotton piecegoods. As we have seen, the 
decrease in the quantity of piecegoods imported was only 17 
million yards in comparison with the 1928-29 figure, but the 
fall in value was substantial, and amounted to no less than Ks. 3,56 
lakhs. Compared with the j)re-war year 1913-14, the imports of 
1929-30 were less ]»y over 1,278 million yards. Imports of grey 
or unbleached goods during the year, however, nearly reached the 
record post-war figure of 1922-23 and amounted to 925-5 million 
yards, an increase of 87 million yards over the preceding year’s 
figure. The increase was mainly in plain grey goods, which 
advanced by 72 million yards. Imports of white or bleached goods, 
on the other hand, declined very considerably by about 80-5 
million yards, the decrease under this head being thus almost 
equal to the increase under grey goods. As far as values are 
concerned, the imports of grey goods showed an increase of Us. 73 
lakhs, whereas the decline under white goods was E-s. 2,06 lakhs 
and that under coloured goods Rs. 2,20 lakhs. As regards grey 
goods, the United Kingdom’s share in the imports decreased by 
10 per cent, from 582 to 521 million yards, but the Japanese 
share, on the other hand, increased by 63 per cent, from 242 to 
394 million yards. The increase of 87 million yards in the total 
imports shoAvs that Japan w^as competing effectively Avith indi- 
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genous Indian production, besides ousting tbe United Kingdom 
from this class of imports. The quantity received from China 
however declined by about million yards, and that from the 
United States by about half a million yards. Turning now to 
white goods, these were, as usual, mainly imported from the United 
Kingdom, but since the quantity received from that country 
declined by no less than 89 million yards, there was a substantial 
decline in the total imports under this head. The reduction in 
the amount received from the United Kingdom was undoubtedly 
due in large measure to political boycott. On the other hand it 
should be noted that even in wliite goods Japan increased her com¬ 
paratively small share from 5*5 million yards in 1928-119 to Ki t) 
million yards in 1929-30. The shaies of other countries showed but 
slight variations. Under coloured, printed or dyed piecegoods tiie 
share of the United Kingdom fell by 57, and that of Italy by 13 
million yards; but here again the Japanese share increased by no 
less than 44 million yards. The percentage shares in 1913-14 and 
in the past five years of the United Kingdom and Japan,—the 
two principal competitors in the Indian piecegoods import trade, 
—in each of the three important classes of piecegoods, are set 
forth in the table overleaf, which is followed liy a lurther table 
showing the percentage shares of all countries in the total quantities 
of piecegoods imported irrespective of their class. The outstanding 
feature of both tables, it will be seen, is the continuous trends in 
opposite directions of the jiercentage figures of the United Kingdom 
and Japan during the last lew years. 
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Before we leave the question of imports of cotton goods it may 
be of interest to mention that nearly 44*7 per cent, of the total 
quantity of piecegoods imported in 1929-30 was received in Bengal 
as compared with about 43-5 per cent, received in 1928-29. The 
share of Bombay, and also of Sind, declined slightly, while the 
smaller shares of Madras and Burma went up. 

Metals and maiiiifactures thereof come next in order of value in 
the list of India’s imports, and represented, during the year under 
review, 9‘8 of the total; and if such items as are grouped under the 
heading of ma(‘hinery and mill work,—which come third on our list. 
—were included with metals, their combined percentage value would 
amount to 17*4, and would thus be only 8-7 points less than the 
figure for the most important item of all, namely cotton and cotton 
goods, with which we have just been dealing. During the yeai 
under review the imports of metals and manufactures of metals 
declined by 17 per cent, in quantity from 1,232,000 to 1,028,000 
tons and by 13 per cent, in value from Its. 27 to Rs. 23| crores 
Iron and steel represented Rs. 17 crores of this total as compared 
with Rs. 20 crores in 1928-29. The world’s output of both pig 
iron and steel in 1929 exceeded the record figures of the preceding 
year, and was estimated at 98 and 119 million tons as compared 
with 88 and 110 million tons respectively in 1928. All the princlpnl 
countries contributed io this increase, the most noticeable advances 
being made by the United States, (lermany, and the United 
Kingdom. The Ifnited States’ production of pig iron increased 
fiom 39 to 43 million tons and of steel from 51 to 55 million 
tons,—that, country being thei-efore res])onsible for 44 per cent 
of the world’s total production of ])ig iron and for 40 per cent, of 
the ])roduction of vsteel. In the United Kingdom the production 
of pig iron was estimated at 7*7 million tons,—a higher figure 
than in any post-war year except 1920,—and that of steel at 9-8 
million tons. The increase in the production of the United States 
was not of much international significance, as she has had to 
meet a very large internal demand; and so far as the United King¬ 
dom is concerned the improved production figures do not signify 
any real improvement in the financial position of the British 
industry, for during 1929,—and ])articularly in the latter half of 
the year,—the cost of raw materials was moving faster than the 
price obtainable for the finished product. Nevertheless, the 
Ifnited Kingdom remained the largest supplier of iron and steel 
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to India, though her proportion in the import trade is declining 
as a result of competition from other European countries; moreover 
India’s own production is developinj^ fairly rapidly. As regards 
pig iron the total imports into India, including ferro-alloys, 
amounted during the year to 3,300 as compared with 3,200 tons 
in 1928-29, of which the United Kingdom supplied 2,700 and 
Italy 543 tons as against 2,400 tons and 510 tons respectively in 
the preceding year. The price of Cleveland pig iron was £3-7s. 
per ton in April 1929, reached £3-13-6 in July, and subsequently 
declined until in March 1930 it stood at £3-7-6. Turning now 
to manufactured iron and steel, the imports during the year 
declined in quantity from 1,165,000 to 968,000 tons and in value 
from Es. 20,19 to Es. 17,16 lakhs. Galvanised sheets continued 
to be the largest item under this head and represented 32 per cent, 
of the total value, as compared with 35 per cent, in 1928-29; 
imports of this commodity have however shown a tendency to 
decline in recent years, owing to the increase in indigenous pro¬ 
duction caused by the Indian tariff. The total quantity of galva¬ 
nised sheets imported in 1929-30 was 258,000 tons valued at Es. 5,56 
lakhs as compared with 326,000 tons valued at Ils. 7,11 lakhs in 
the previous year. Tlie United Kingdom still has a world-wide 
trade in this line, though competition fiom certain European 
countries has seriously reduced it. Her share of the imports to 
India fell from 286,0(10 tons in 1928-29 to 200,000 tons in 1929-30, 
A\hile Belgian supplies rose from 32,000 to 51,000 tons. Imports 
of tinplates continued to sliow a steady increase and reached 31,000 
tons valued at Bs. 1,00 lakhs as compared with 27,000 tons 
valued at Es. 87 laklis in 1928-29. 3die (jade is [tractically divided 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, the former 
supplying 22,000 tons of the total quantity imported. The arrange¬ 
ment betwcHU) tlio AVelsli aiul Ameiican manufacturers which w(; 
descj'ibed in our last Eeport, whereby the Welsh makers are allow¬ 
ed a 70 per cent, proportion of the trade, has apparently met with 
success. Imports of sheets and plates, not galvanized or tinned, 
fell from 80,000 tons valued at Es. 1,09 lakhs to 62,000 tons valued 
at Es. 82 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom declined from 
54,000 to 45,000 tons and that of Belgium from 24,000 to 14,000 
tons. Imports of steel bars, other than cast, amounted to 169,000 
tons valued at Es. 1,92^ laklis as against 170,000 tons valued at 
Es. 1,92 lakhs in 1928-29. Belgium and Luxemburg together 
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supplied 120,000 tons as compared with 96,000 tons in 1928-29, 
while the imports from the United Kingdom dropped from 47,000 
tons to 32,000 tons. The import fluctuations in other manufac¬ 
tured iron products such as bars and channels, beams, pillars, gir¬ 
ders, rails, chairs, fishplates, tubes, pipes, and fittings were not suffi¬ 
ciently substantial to require individual description, though all 
declined in quantity and nearly all in value. Taking the impoit 
trade in iron and steel as a whole, the outstanding events were, first¬ 
ly, a decline in the total quantity imported, and secondly, a decline 
in the proportion taken from the United Kingdom, which amounted 
during the year to 49 per cent, as against 55-5 per cent, in 1928-29. 
The share of Belgium, on the other hand, rose from 28*5 per cent, 
to 32*1 per cent. Supplies from Germany and Kjance declined. 
The United States, in spite of her enormous productive capacity, 
supplied a very small proportion of India’s requirements,—no more 
indeed than about 1*5 per cent, during the past three years. 

As regards metals other than iron and steel, the total imports 
during the year declined from 62,400 tons valued at Its. 6,74 lakhs to 

55.500 tons valued at Its. G,38 lakhs. Aluminium was in greater 
demand,—the imports ri.sing from 127,000 cwls. valued at Us. 1,07^ 
lakhs to 171,000 cwts. valued at Rs. I,42J lakhs. Wrought circles, 
which form the raw material of the Indian hollow-ware manufac¬ 
turing industiy, and accounted this year for 92 per cent, of the 
total quantity of aluminium imported, increased from 112,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 92 lakhs to 158,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,28 lakhs. 
Imports of this commodity from the United Kingdom rose in 
quantity from 38,000 to 42,000 cwts. and in value from Rs. 32| 
to Rs. 36 lakhs, while those from the United States advanced from 
46,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 37^ lakhs to 63,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 50J lakhs. Imports from Germany, which had declined during 
the previous two years, also showed a marked improvement, and 
France and Switzerland increased their supplies as well. Wrought 
sheets, on the other hand, which are imported chiefly from the 
United States and the United Kingdom, declined from 5,000 to 
4,000 cwts. in quantity and from Rs. 4 to Rs. 3 lakhs in value. 
Imports of other forms of wrought aluminium, consisting mainly 
of wire and utensils, increased in quantity from 8,300 cwts. to 

8.500 cwts., but the value remained almost stationary at Rs. lOf 
lakhs; while those of unwrought aluminium fell from 1,300 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1 lakh to 1,000 cwts. valued at a little over Rs. ^ 
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lakhs. As regards brass, the total imports decreased from 529,000 
to 432,000 cwts. in quantity and from Rs. 2,53J lakhs to Rs. 2,23 
lakhs in value. Mixed or yellow metal for sheathing, which con¬ 
stituted about 84 per cent, of the total imports, fell from 456,000 
cwts. valued at Rs. 2,15|^ lakhs to 363,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,83J 
lakhs. The decrease was most noticeable in the supplies from 
the United Kingdom and Japan, w’hich amounted to 82,000 and 
48,000 cwts. as compared with 153,000 and 63,000 cwts. respec¬ 
tively in 1928-29. Imports from Germany, which is by far the 
largest supplier, fell in quantity from 234,000 to 232,000 cwts. 
but rose in value from Rs. 1,11 to Rs. 1,14 lakhs. Other manu¬ 
factures of brass, such as rods, sheets, tubes and wire, all increased 
somewhat in value. Imports of unwrought brass were insignifi¬ 
cant. Turning now to copper, the imports here declined froni 
270,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,42 lakhs to 14/,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 93 lakhs, and included 126,000 cwts. of wrought, and 16,000 
cwts. of unwrought copper. In unwrought copper, the share of 
the United Kingdom receded from 14,000 cwts. to 12,000 cwts, 
and in wrought copper from 77,000 to 32,000 (*wts. The supplies 
of wrought copper fiom Germany, France and Belgium also fell. 
Imports of lead declined from 45,000 cwts. to 44,000 cwts. in 
quantity but increased in value from Rs. 9J to Rs. 9|- lakhs. 
Sheets for lining tea-chests declined from 9,300 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 2J lakhs to 8,700 cwts. valued at Rs. 2 lakhs, there being a 
further reduction in the supplies from the United Kingdom and 
Ceylon; wrought sheets, and pipes and tubes, increased in value 
by Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 5 lakhs. The world^s supplies of tin being 
ample, prices of this metal continued low during the year, and 
Indian purchases were larger. The imports, consisting mostly of 
unwrought tin from the Straits Settlements, increased in quantity 
from 50,000 to about 58,000 cwts., but in value only from Rs. 79 
lakhs to Rs. 80J lakhs. As regards zinc, before the removal of 
the duty in April 1927, the imports of the unwrought metal were 
smaller than those of the wrought, the former amounting to 37,000 
and of the latter to 140,500 cwts. in 1926-27. The position 
however has now been reversed, imports of unwrought zinc having 
risen from 106,000 cwts. in 1927-28 to 143,000 cwts. in 1929-30, 
and those of wrought zinc having fallen from 63,000 to 51,000 
cwts. during the same period. The total quantity of zinc or 
spelter of all sorts imported during the year, however, inereased 
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from 171,000 cwts. to 194,000 cwts. and in value from Ks. 32| 
iaklis to Rs. 39| laklis. German silver, ineliidin^ nickel silver, 
was less in demand during 1929-30, the imports having declined 
from 24,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 20i lakhs to 20,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 16| lakhs. The chief sources of supply were Austria, Italy. 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. Imports of quicksilver also 
decreased from 263,000 lbs. to 197,000 lbs. in quantity and from 
Rs. 10 lakhs to Es. 8^ lakhs in value. 

As regards machinery and millwork (including belting for 
machinery and printing presses), which is the third item on our 
list, the total value of the imports during the year was Rs. 19,35 
lakhs, as against Rs. 19,43 lakhs in 1928-29. There were however 
some interesting increases within this group, such as that recorded 
under prime-movers, (other than electrical), imports of which rose 
from Rs. 3,04 lakhs to 4,12 lakhs, owing to more extensive pur 
chases of railway locomotive engines and tenders and parts. Again, 
the value of the textile machinery imported, which usually forms 
the most important item, also rose, though not so markedly, the 
figure being Rs. 3,82 as against Rs. 3,65 lakhs. For this increase 
jute mill machinery and wool machinery were entirely responsible, 
their values having amounted to Rs. 1,44 lakhs and Rs. 6 lakh:^ 
respectively. Imports of cotton machinery, on the other hand, 
fell from Rs. 2,16 lakhs to Rs. 2,10^ lakhs. As usual, the United 
Kingdom had the largest share in the import trade in textile 
machinery, her supplies having been valued at Rs. 3,52 lakhs or 
92 per cent, as compared with Rs. 3,41 lakhs or 93 per cent. in. 
the year before. The upward trend in the imports of electrical 
machinery, owing to progress in the electrification of industries 
in India,—to which reference was made in the last issue of the 
Report,—was well maintained during the year, the value of 
imports having increased from Rs. 2,37 to Rs. 2,41 lakhs. The 
increase was mainly confined to control and switch gear, trans¬ 
formers and turbo-generating sets, while there was a decrease under 
certain unspecified descriptions of electrical machinery, the value 
of which fell from Rs. 1,01| to Rs. 88 lakhs. The shares of the 
United Kingdom and the United States in the total imports under 
this head declined from Rs. 1,85 and Rs. 26 lakhs to Rs. 1,83 
and Rs. 20 lakhs respectively, while Germany’s share increased 
from Rs. 13 to Rs. 16 lakhs. Coming to the other kinds of 
machinery, there were substantial decreases under mining machi- 
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nery,—namely from Rs. 80 to Rs. 61 lakhs,—ten machinery,—• 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 28 lakhs,—and sugar machinery,—Rs. 174 to Rs. 0 
lakhs. Moreover imports of paper mill machinery, which had 
shown a remarkable expansion in 1928-20 in consequence of the 
establishmeiit of a new mill in the Punjab, fell from Rs. .45 lakhs 
to Rs. 7 lakhs. Imports of typewriters and sewing and knitting 
machines also declined. The value of imports of beltings of all 
descriptions advanced by Rs. 7 lakhs to Rs. 90 lakhs, the respective 
gains under cotton and leather beltings having been Rs. 2 lakhs 
and Rs. 4 lakhs. As regards the shares of the various competing 
countries in the total import trade in machinerv' and millwork, 
Germany improved her position during the year from 6-4 to 9-5 
per ceJit., chietl}^ at the expense of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, whose shares dropped from 76-5 and 11-3 to 
74-9 and 9-9 ])er cent, respectively; but the United Kingdom, it 
will be seen, still holds the predominating position in this trade. 

Conditions in the sugar iriarket remained abnormal throughout 
1929-40. The ref)ort of the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations, which was published in August P129, reviewed the 
whole position of the industry during the previous 30 years, and 
its conclusions are worth summarizing. The chief fact upon which 
the (k)mmittee laid emphasis was that the industry' had been for 
some time suffering from an excess of production and consequently 
from low' prices; and since consumption of sugar had been 
growing since 1918 at the rate of nearly 4J- per cent, per annum, 
as compared with a figure of 3 per cent, for several decades before 
the War, the difficulties of the trade clearly could not be attri¬ 
buted to failure of demand. The Committee stressed the funda¬ 
mental importance of this point, for while those responsible for 
the supply of sugar could, if they wislied, directly influence output,, 
they can only indirectly influence consumption. It was, therefore, 
realised that the only solution of the problem must lie in concerted 
action on the part of the producers. Attempts to achieve this 
during the year, however, proved abortive, and the position in 
the market became even more unhealthy than before, despite 
the fact that world production was estimated to have been not 
quite so great, the figure being 26,887,000, as against 27,347,000 
tons. The production of all the main producing countries was 
indeed slightly lower, but the fall was too slight to have any 
appreciable effect upon the market under the generally depressing 
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circumstances that prevailed; prices in fact declined steadily 
throughout the year, the opening price of Sugar Java 25 D. S. 
in Calcutta at the end of March 1929 having been Rs. 9-11 per 
bazar maund, and the closing price, 11 months later, about 
Rs. 8-2. From the 1st of March 1930 the Indian import duty on 
sugar was increased by Rs. 1-8 per cwt., but the duty, as enhanced, 
compared favourably with that prevailing in most European coun¬ 
tries. As i-egards imports of sugar of all sorts to India during 
the year, these,—excluding molasses,—increased from 809,000 to 
940,000 tons, but there was a distinct decline in value owing to the 
lower prices, the 1928-29 figure having been Rs. 15,80, and the 
1929-30 figure Rs. 15,51 lakhs. The increase in imports was due 
entirely to the enormous in-take of beet sugar from Europe, which 
amounted to 131,000 as against a mere 8,000 tons in the previous 
year. The TJnited Kingdom sent 45,000 tons valued at Rs. 78 
lakhs as compared with 3,000 tons valued at alxjut Rs. 7 lakhs in 
1928-29, and imports from Hungary, Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, although not .so extensive as those* of the TJnited King¬ 
dom, also increased substantially. On the other hand imports 
of sugar IG D. S. and above declined from 800,000 to 807,000 
tons. The main decrease was in imports from Java. Imports 
from Ceylon also declined, while those from the United Kingdom 
and China (including Hongkong) increased. The imports of 
molasses during the year, which came almost wholly from Java, 
increased from 68,600 tons valued at Rs. 23J lakhs to 71,800 tons 
valued at Rs. 26^ lakhs. Re-exports of sugar from India decreased 
from 10,200 tons valued at Rs. 23J lakhs in 1928-29 to 7,300 tons 
valued at Rs. 17 lakhs in 1929-30. The shares of Kenya Colony 
and Iraq increased, while that of Arabia declined. A few figures 
must be given, before we conclude this paragraph, concerning the 
output of sugar in India itself during the year, with which the 
import figures are necessarily related. Something, of course, has 
already been said on the subject of the Indian sugarcane produc¬ 
tion in Chapter III. The total area under sugarcane in this 
jcountry in 1929-30 was 2,515,000 acres, and the total production 
of raw sugar or gur was 2,761,000 tons as compared with 2,704,000 
tons in 1928-29. The production of sugar by modern factories and 
refineries in India during 1928-29, amounted to 99,000 tons, as 
compared with 120,000 tons in 1927-28. As regards exports of 
Indian sugar, these declined during the year from 644 to 275 tons, 
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whicli included 118 tons of unrefined sugar. There was also a 
falling off in exports of molasses, including palmyra and cane 
from 1,448 to 1,069 tons,—986 tons of which were des¬ 
patched from Madras. Shipments to Ceylon amounted to 978 tons. 

Fifth on the list of imports comes mineral oils. It need 
scarcely be explained,—since the fact is widely known, and has 
been emphasized in our previous Reports,—that for several years 
past the production of this commodity throughout the world has 
been excessive. In 1929, with the exception of Mexico, all the 
producing countries increased their output to an extent which was 
altogether beyond the world’s requirements, and although attempts 
at restriction were made in the United States toward the end of 
the year, other countries,—some of which are potentially very 
prolific producers,—did not follow suit nor view these activities 
with favour. Tlie total imports of all kinds of mineral oils into 
British India rose in amount during the year from 242 to 253 
million gallons, and in value from Rs. 10,70 to Rs. 11,04 lakhs. 
Of the total quantity imported, kerosene oil represented 42 per 
cent., fuel oils 44 per cent., and lubricating oils 10| per cent. 
As regards kerosene oil, the imports of this commodity into India 
have gone steadily ahead since 1927-28, and made a new record 
each year. The 1929-30 imports amounted to 106million gallons 
as compared with 104|^ million gallons in 1928-29 and 94 million 
gallons in 1927-28. Conditions in India, where about 90 per cent, 
of the population lives in scattered villages, are of course parti¬ 
cularly favourable for the use of kerosene for lamp oil, and in 
fact this couidry ranks, after the United Kingdom and China, as 
the third largest world importer of this oil,—besides obtaining 
vast quantities also from Burma. Coastwise imports from Burma 
into India proper during the year amounted to no less than 125 
million gallons as compared with 93| million gallons in 1928-29. 
Of the foreign supplies to India, the United States increased her 
contribution from 14 to 23 million gallons, while the receipts from 
Russia,—including Georgia and Azerbaijan, which for the first 
time sent 7^ million gallons in 1929-30,—fell from 43 to 37 million 
gallons. Persia reduced her supplies from 32 to 29 million gallons, 
while the imports from Borneo, Sumatra, and the Celebes Islands, 
including consignments from the Straits Settlements, totalled 17 
as compared with 16 million gallons in 1928-29. Imports of fuel 
oils also reached a record figure during the year and amounted to 
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110 as compared witk 104 million gallons in 1928-29. The demand 
from Bombay, which had fallen away during 1928-29 owing to 
the cotton mills having remained closed for a considerable part 
of the year, recovered from 41 to 50 million gallons. Imports of 
these oils were, as usual, obtained mostly from Persia, which 
supplied 80 million gallons, or 73 })er (‘.enl. of the total quantity 
imported, as compared wdth 81J million gallons or 79 per (‘ent. in 
the preceding year. Shipments from Borneo increased from 15^ 
to 18 million gallons, and those from the Straits Settlements from 

to 11 million gallons. During the ^ear under review there was 
great activity on the part of agents of American oil companies in 
pushing the sale of their motor spirits in India. By arrange¬ 
ment with the Burma Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Com])aiiy, 
the Standard Oil Company ot New York installed a number of 
})etrol pumps in Calcutta, and proposed to extend these facilities 
to other parts of India,—which they have since done. Imports 
of petroleum dangerous flashing below 70^ 1C,—im^luding petrtd, 
benzine, and benzol,—which had been below 200,000 gallons in 
the preceding two years rose to over 4^ million gallons in 1929-30, 
of which 2 million gallons came from the United States of America 
and 1-6 million gallons from the Straits Settlements. Coastwise 
impoids of ])etrol and other motor spirits from Bvnnia into India 
proper also increased from 45 million gallons in 1928-29 to 5G 
million gallons in 1929-2)0. As regards lubricating oils, imports of 
batching oils d(‘creased in quantiU from IGJ lo IG million gallons, 
but higher piices (‘aused tlie Aalue to rise from Its. 81 lakhs to 
Its. 87}, lakhs. As usual, the trade was praetJcally divided between 
Borneo and the United States, but while the formei- increased her 
share from 9 to 10 million gallons, the latter reduced hers from 
7 to 5|^ million gallons. Imports of other lubricating oils were 
similar in quantity to tliose of the preceding year and amounted 
to about 11 million gallons,—though they declined in value to 
Us. 1,30^ lakhs. Over 9 million gallons came from the United 
States and the remainder from the United Kingdom and Sumatra. 
Imports of the remaining types of mineral oils not classifiable 
under any of the former heads decreased during the year from 
G million gallons to 5 million gallons, of which white oil, imported 
chiefly from Germany, accounted for 3 million gallons. 

Motor vehicles remained sixth on the list of imports. In the 
beginning of the year it was anticipated that the number of cars 
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imported in 1929-30 would equal, if not surpass, the record figures 
of the preceding year; and during the first six months it actually 
amounted to 8,969 as against 7,744 in the corresponding period of 
1928-29. During the latter half of the year, however, owing to 
the financial crisis in the United States, the supplies from that 
source were reduced, and in the final month only 816 cars were 
received, which was the lowest figure for any one month in the 
previous three years. As a result, the total imports of the year 
declined in number from 19,507 to 17,f399, and in value from 
Its. 4,21 to Its. 3,76 lakhs. About 08 per cent, of the cars import¬ 
ed came from the United S’utes and Canada, and 21 per cent, from 
the United Kingdom, as compared with 74 and 19 per cent. res])ec- 
tively in the preceding year. The average value of cars acquired 
from the United Kingdom dropped from Rs. 2,076 to Rs. 2,569 
and that of cars from the United States from Rs. 2,150 to 
Rs. 2,030; Canadian cars, however, showed an average value of 
Rs. 1,800 as against Rs. 1,040, in the preceding year. These 
figures suggest that the medium-powered car is giving place, on 
the one hand, to more powerful vehicles, generally of American 
origin, and, on the other hand, to light cars. Although the 
imports of British cars increased from 3,045 to 3,758 in numbei 
they declined in value from Rs. 97^ lakbs to Rs. 96|^ lakhs; but 
imports from the United States fell both in number and value, 
the figures being 10,145 and 9,200, and Rs. 2,17 and Rs. i.95 
lakbs respectively. Similarly, imports of Canadian cars amount¬ 
ed to 2,318 valued at Rs. 42 lakhs as compared with 4,366 valued 
at Rs. 72 lakhs in 1928-29; but the decrease here is more apparent 
than real, for since the establishment by the General Motors 
Corporation of an assembly plant in Bombay, certain makes of 
cars which were, ])rior to September 1928, imported as ‘ set up ’ 
units from the Canadian factories have been imported in a 
* knocked down ’ state from the United States works and registered 
as imports from the latter country. Imports from France and 
Italy during the year, however, showed substantial increases. As 
regards the geographical aspect of the import trade, the existence 
of the new assembly plant in Bombay has caused the proportion 
of cars received in that Province to increase. Of the total number 
imported during the year 8,728, as against 0,705, were received 
in Bombay, 3,247 as against 5,577 in Bengal, 1,633 as against 
2,178 in Sind, 2,055 as against 3,399 in Madras, and 1,130 as 
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against 1,708 in Burma. The rapid development of road transport 
in this country during re(‘ent years has not only stimulated the 
imports of ordinary cars, hut also greatly increased the demand, 
particularly in rural India, for motor omnibuses, vans and lorries, 
wliich reached a total of 15,306 valued at Rs. 2,42 lakhs in 1929-30 
as compared with 12,790 valued at Rs. 2,17 lakhs in 1928-29. 
About 97 per cent, of this total came from America, and 2*6 per 
cent, from the United Kingdom, as compared with 95 and 3-7 per 
cent, respectively in 1928-29. As regards the American imports, 
those from the United States rose from 7,572 to 12,017 in number 
and from Rs. 1,29 to Rs. 1,76 lakhs in value, while those from 
Canada, owing to the change in the system of registration already 
mentioned, dropped from 4,610 valued at Rs. 61 lakhs to 2,799 
valued at Rs, 46 lakhs. The number of such vehicles imported 
from the United Kingdom was 398 valued at Rs. 17| lakhs as 
against 473 valued at Rs. 20^ lakhs in the preceding year. The 
average declared value of chassis imported from the United King¬ 
dom was Rs. 4,291 as compared with Rs. 1,653 for the American 
makes, the corresponding figures for the preceding year having 
been Rs. 4,083 and Rs. 1,572. As regards motor cycles, the 
imports rose during the year by 8 per cent, both in number and 
value, from 1,802 valued at Rs. 10 lakhs to 1,956 valued at Rs. 11 
lakhs. The United Kingdom has what amounts almost to a mono¬ 
poly in this trade and sent 1,842 machines or 94 per cent., as 
against 1,611 or 89 per cent, in the preceding year. The remain¬ 
der came chiefly from the United States, Germany and France, 
all of which reduced their supplies. The total number of all 
classes of motor vehicles registered in the different Provinces of 
British India up to the end of March 1930 was 192,690 as against 
172,680 twelve mouths previously. 

As regards the other, less valuable, groups of imports, the 
movements during the year were comparatively unimportant. 
Grains, pulses, and flour, which had held the seventh place in the 
1928-29 list with a declared value of Rs. 10,73 lakhs, fell back to 
the eighth owing to the somewhat improved yield of the wheat 
crop m Northern India, wFich reduced the combined value of 
imports under this head to Rs. 5,42 lakhs. Provisions and oilman^s 
stores accordingly rose to seventh in the list, though the value of 
this group^ was also less than in the previous year and amounted 
to only Rs. 5,64 lakhs. There were somewhat surprising move- 
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ments under liquors, whose value increased from Rs. 3,57 to 
Ra. 3,77 lakhs, wliicli is the highest figure reached for many 
years. Imports of rubber and manufactures thereof were also 
larger, the total declared value being Rs. 3.33 as against Rs. 2,86 
lakhs in 1928-29, the advance being largely accounted for by 
greater imports of pneumatic motor-tyres. The trade in artificial 
silk, whose expansion was so remarkable a feature of 1927-28, but 
which received a set-back in the subsequent year, remained unsatis¬ 
factory, the ([uantity imported being only slightly more than in 
1928-29 and the value a good deal lower. 

We may now turn to a detailed consideration of India’s ex¬ 
ports during the year 1929-30. .Tule and its manufactures again 
took first place on the list. The total outturn of the crop in India 
in 1929 was 9‘8 million bales, as against 10 ndllion bales in 1928. 
This decline was almost entirely due to the serious floods in Assam 
which we described in our last Report, for the yield of the Bengal 
crop, by itself, shoved some improvement. The short-crop propa¬ 
ganda initiated by the Congress Party in the previous year was 
continued during the 1929 season, but evidently had little effect, 
since the total area sown was actually greater than before. But 
the fact that, despite this, the yield of the crop as a whole was 
less, and that the Indian Jute Mills Association decided during 
the year to increase their working hours from 54 to 60 per week, 
would undoubtedly in a normal year have improved the position 
of raw jute in the world’s markets. That this did not take place 
was due, of course, to the general economic depression. Prices 
for raw jute declined steadily and substantially throughout the 
period under review, the quotation having been Rs. 6C per bale 
for “ firsts ” in Apr)l 1929 and Rs. 44-8 in the following March. 
Moreover the demand for manufactured jute remained extremely 
unsatisfactory, owing to the unfortunate coincidence in time of a 
general decline in trade with an increase in production resulting 
from the rise in working hours; in particular the almost universal 
curtailment in movements of grains and sugar had a most 
depressing influence on the markets for gunny hags and cloth. 
According to trade reports, the world was actually consuming 
less manufactured jute than what used to be normally produced by 
the mills working only 54 hours a week. Throughout the greater 
part of 1929-30 the loss caused by the decline in prices fell mostly 
on the middlemen, as is proved by the fact that the profits of jute 
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mills in 1929 only declined from Rs. 7’23 to Rs. 6’26 crores; but 
later some difficulty began to be experienced by the mill-owners 
in making large forward sales. As a first step towards curtailing 
production, the Indian Jute Mills Association decided, from the 
1st of July 1980, to revert to a 54-hour w'orking week for a period 
of eighteen months; and subsequently it was resolved to close the 
mills for one week eaeh month, until the 81st of March 1931. 
TEe number of looms at work in mills within the membership of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association on the 1st of Januaiy 1930 was 
50,297 as against 50,041 twelve months before. The total weight 
of raw and manufactured jute exported during the year amounted 
to 1,765,000 tons, Avhich was 44,000 tons less than in the preceding 
year; and the total value declined from Rs. 89 to Rs. 79 crores. 
Raw jute accounted for 84 per cent, of the value, that is to say 
Rs. 27 crores, and jute manufactures for 66 per cent., or Rs. 52 
crores, as compared with 86 and 64 per cent. res})ectively in the pre¬ 
ceding year. Germany, as usual, was the largest customer for raw 
jute, her takings amounting to 1,212,000 bales valued at Rs. 7,41 
lakhs; in the preceding year, however, her imports were much 
larger, namely 1,457,000 bales valued at Rs. 8,96 lakhs. Exports 
to the United Kingdom declined from 1,130,000 bales valued at 
Rs. 7,57 lakhs to 923,000 bales valued at Rs. 5,56 lakhs, and those 
to France, which did not decline as much as those to Germany and 
the United Kingdom, amounted to 596,000 bales valued at 
Rs. 3,62 lakhs as against 616,000 bales valued at Rs. 4,05 
lakhs. The United States took 445,000 bales valued at Rs. 2.52 
lakhs as against 525,000 bales valued Rs. 3.44 lakhs in 1928-29; 
exports to Italy fell from 840,000 bales valued at Rs. 2.28 lakhs 
to 307.000 bales valued at Rs. 1.90 lakhs; and a similar decline 
was noticeable in the case of Belgium, whose takings were reduced 
from 308,000 bales valued at Rs. 1,90 lakhs to 259.000 bales valued 
at Rs. 1,54 lakhs. On the other hand, a number of other countries 
whose imports during the previous year had been on a smaller 
scale, such as Spain, the Netherlands, Japan, Egypt, and Brazil, 
increased their purchases during 1929-30 considerably. As regards 
manufactured jute, the total exports of gunny bags increased in 
number from 498 to 522 millions, the value, however, declining 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 22 crores. Shipments of sacking gunny bags 
increased in number from 411 to 427 millions but fell in value 
from Rs. 22 to under Rs. 19 crores. On the other hand, Hessian 
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gunny bags,—a smalter item,—increased both in number and value 
from 87 millions valued at Rs. 2,92 lakhs to 95 millions valued at 
Tib. 3,01 lakhs. Of the total exjwrts of gunny bags, the United 
Kingdom t^ ok 53 as against 44^ n)illions in the preceding year; 
but Australia, as usual, remained the best market, despite the 
fact that her takings decreased from 91 to 73 millions. Javans 
share decreased from 42 to 37 millions, and that of Chile and 
Pen? together from 4^5 to 43 million.s, but purchases by China 
developed remarkably and totalled 43 as against 25 millions in 
the previous year. Among other countries whose takings increased 
were the Straits Settlemenbs, the Union of South Africa, Portuguese 
East Africa, Egypt, and Hawaii; but Siam and Indo-China took 
considerably less. New Zealand’s purchases were approximately 
the same as in the previous year. Turning now to gunny cloth, 
the exports of this commodity increased from 1,508 to 1,651 
million yards, but the value declined from Rs. 31| to Rs. 29| 
crores. Shipments of Hessian gunny cloth increased from 1,503 to 
1,599 million yards, but tliose of sacking gunny cloth declined 
from 65 million yards to 52 million yards. Of the total exports 
the United States absorbed 1,072 million yards, about 50 million 
yards more than in the preceding year; the value however, declined 
from Rs. lOg- to Rs. ISJ croies. The Argentine look 329, as com¬ 
pared with 340 millions yards, the decline in value being from 
Rs. 7 - 3 - to Rs. 6 -|^ crores. Exports to Canada increased from 76 to 
82 million yards, and the United Kingdom more than doubled her 
share from 29 to 59 million yards. Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, and the Philippine Islands all took larger quantities; 
purchases by Uruguay and New Zealand remained at about the 
same level as in 1928-29; and shipments to China decreased. 

We now turn to cotton and cotton manufactures, which again 
took second place on the list of exports. Before analysing the 
year’s figures, however, we must point out that owing to the inti¬ 
mate connection between the import and export trades in cotton 
manufactures, our remaiks in this paragraph will appear incomplete 
unless readers consider them in relation to what we have said on 
the subject of imjjorts on pp. 308—316. The Indian cotton crop in 
1929-30 was smaller than in the previous year, being estimated at 
5,125,000 as compared with 5,782,000 bales of 400 lbs. Tbe 
American crop, on the other hand, showed an increase, and 
amounted to the equivalent of 18,535,000, as against 18,097,000 
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hales; and the Eg’ 3 T)tian crop was also slightly better, the estimate 
being* 2,OG2,000 as compared with 1,943,000 bales. Taking the 
year as a whole, the prices of American cotton, with which the 
Indian prices usually move in sympathy, were distinctly lower 
than in the previous year, although this depreciation was not 
justified by the history of the year’s crop. To a great extent, the 
fall was due to the competition of what are called outside 
growths ”, for there is evidence that the American crop is 
deteriorating in quality, owing, in a large measure, to the decline 
of staple cotton in Texas. In consequence, Lancashire spinners 
have been forced to look elsewhere for good' quality, particularly 
to Brazil, the Argentine, and Uganda; and even American 
spinners, alarmed by the recurring high prices of American cotton, 
have been forced to search for substitutes. Tsevertbeless, during 
the first half of the year under review, the prices of American cot¬ 
ton were fairly steady and generally high, ranging around lO^d. 
between April and September. This was due to the operation of 
three factors, namely unfavourable weather conditions in the early 
part of the year, reports of serious depredations by the boll-weevil, 
and the increased consumption of cotton in America during the 
first half of the financial year. In the second half, however, the 
emergence of two new factors exerted a depressing influence on 
the price of American cotton. These weT’e. in the first place, the 
deterioration in the quality of the American crop, a large propor¬ 
tion of which was found to be unsaleable owing to the damage 
caused by the weather and insect pests. This meant greater com¬ 
petition from the ” outside growths ” and a consequent reduction 
in the price. The other factor was the crisis in the New York 
Stock Exchange in November, which suggested the probability of 
a decline in the consumption of cotton owing to restriction in indus¬ 
trial activity. In consequence, the price, 'which had stood at 
10‘58<f. at the end of August, declined steadily during subsequent 
months, and on the 14th of March was only 8'05c/. Indian prices, 
as: is usual, generally followed the trend of American prices during 
the year, except that the fall here was slightly greater, owing to 
the fact that the home consumption during the previous year had 
been greatly curtailed owing to the labour disputes in the Bombay 
mills. In consequence, the parity wms in favour of Indian cotton, 
and the exports of the raw' article from India during 1929-30 were 
therefore substantially larger than in the previous two years* 
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The total exports from India during the year amounted to 
4,070,000 bales, as compared with 3,712,000 in 1928-29 and 
2,680,000 in 1927-28. Owing to the decline in the price, 
however, these increased exports were valued only at Es. 65 crores 
as compared with Its. 66 (Tores in 1928-29. On Uie other hand, the 
fact was significant and encouraging that the increase in India’s 
exports was shared by most of her customers and was not confined 
to any particular country. Japan, as usual, was the largest 
purchaser, and took 1,640,000 bales valued at Es. 27 crores as 
compared with 1,610,000 bales valued at Es. 29 crores in 1928-29. 
China, the next biggest customer, increased her share from 403,000 
bales valued at Es. 7'3 crores to 566,000 bales valued at Es. 9*3 
crores. Italy’s takings also rose from 384,000 bales valued at 
Es. 6 6 crores to 2>93,000 bales valued at Es. 5 8 crores, and exports 
to Germany increased from 324,000 to 344,000 bales, the value, 
however, falling from Es. 5'7 to Es. 4‘9 crores. Exports to 
Belgium decreased from 347,000 bales valued at Es. 6'2 crores to 
341,000 bales valued at Es. 5’6 crores. The United Kingdom took 
270,000 as compared with 241,000 bales, but theii value declined 
from Es. 4 4 to lbs. 4'3 crores. France increased her purchases 
from 204,000 bales valued at Es. 3*6 crores to 253,000 bales valued 
at Es. 3'9 crores, and the United States took 81,000 bales valued at 
Es. 1’2 crores as compared with 47,000 bales valued at Es. 77 
lakhs. The Xetherlands and Spain also increased their takings. 
Exports from Bombay amounted to 64 per cent, of the total quan¬ 
tity of raw cotton exported from India, those from Karachi to 28 
per cent., and those from Madras to (> per cent., as com])ared with 
71,22, and 4 ])cr cent, respectively in 1928-29. As regards exports 
of Indian njanufactured cotton goods, the situation during the 
year, as we liave indicated, was far from satisfactory, owing to the 
labour disputes in the Bombay mills and the severity of Japanese 
competition. As regards yarn, the production in Indian mills 
increased greatly, as we have mentioned, but the export trade in 
this item, as com])ared with that in piecegoods, is small. The 
quantity despatched abroad during- the year amounted to 24‘6 
million lbs., which represented an im-rease of million lbs. 
over the figures for 1928-29; but the average exports in the 
five years ending 1913-14 were as high as 193 million lbs., and 
even those in the post-war quinquennium amounted to 82 million 
lbs. Moreover the value of the yarn exported was Es. 6 lakhs less 
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than in the previous year and amounted to Rs. 190 lakhs only. 
As in the preceding year, exports to China were comparatively 
small and actually declined somewhat. Exports to other countries 
more or less maintained their position, the only important change 
being that of Persia, whose takings increased from 3'2 to 4‘2 million 
lbs. Turning now to piecegoods, while the production in Indian 
mills increased by 28 per cent., the quantity exported declined 
from 149 million yards valued at Rs. 5,37 lakhs to 133 million 
yards valued at Rs, 4,07 lakhs. As in the preceding year, the 
largest single customer was Persia which, however, took only 
18‘9 million yards, as compared with 23‘8 million yards in the 
preceding year. Tbe trade with that country, as has been remarked 
in previous Reports, has recently been steadily declining owing to 
severe competition from the J'mropean countries which serve it 
from the North and West. In 1926-27 Indian exports to Persia 
amounted to no less than 38 million yards. For similar reasons 
exports to Iraq have also been declining, and amounted in the year 
under review to 12'9 million yards as compared witli 18‘7 million 
yards in 1928-29, 24 million yards in 1927-28 and 38 million yards 
in 1926-27. There was also deterioration in the exports to the 
Straits Settlements, Tanganyika Territory, Aden and Dependencies 
and the Bahrein Islands, the respective decreases being from 
19‘7, 12*5, 5*5, and 5'4 million yards in 1928-29 to 17 9, 11*2, 
4*0 and 4*2 million yards in 1929-30. On the otlier hand, exports 
to Ceylon rose from 17*8 million yards in 1928-29 to 18*8 million 
yards in 1929-30. Shipments to Kenya Colony, Arabia and 
Mauritius also improved slightly. Of the total exports during 
the year, grey goods accounted for Rs. 44 lakhs, coloured goods 
for Rs. 4,19 hikhs and white goods for the remainder. 

Exports under the lieading foodgrains and hour, winch nor¬ 
mally takes third place on the list, went up considerably in the 
year under review. The increase however wiis due entirely to 
larger exports of rice, and exports of other kinds of foodgrains 
decreased. The total quantity of foodgrains and flour exported 
amounted to 2,510,000 as against 2,300,000 tons, and their value 
to Rs. 34,79 as against Rs. 33,69 lakhs. The shipments of rice, 
which accounted for 93 per cent, of the total exports as compared 
with 79 per cent, in the preceding year, increased from 1,816,000 
to 2,326,000 tons. On the other hand, exports of wheat fell from 
115,000 to 13,000 tons, those of wheat flour from 54,000 to 51,000 
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tons, those of barley from 138,000 to 6,000 tons, those of pulse 
from 114,000 to 97,000 tons, and those of jowar and hajra from 
42,000 to 15,000 tons. There were practically no exports of maize. 
It will thus be seen that exports of flour and foodgrains other than 
rice declined by no less than 300,000 tons. 

As regards rice, although the production of cleaned rice in 
1929-30 was 1‘32 million tons less than in 1928-29, exports of rice 
and paddy together increased by 610,000 tons. Of the important 
rice-growing provinces, Burma alone possesses a large exportable 
surplus, and her exports in 1929-80 amounted to 2,048,000 tons, as 
compared with 1,538,000 tons in the preceding year, which repre¬ 
sented 88 per cent, of the total foreign exports from India. Bengal 
contributed 5 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. Exports from India 
(including Burma), formed 7‘5 per cent, of the total estimated pro¬ 
duction as compared with 5’6 per cent, in 1928-29. Prices of rice 
during 1929-30 were generally much lower than in 1928-29, though 
at one period they easily surpassed the maximum recorded in that 
year. From the beginning of April until the first week of October 
they were consistently on the increase, and rose from Es. 370 to 
Rs. 460*; they then declined continuously, reaching the very low 
level of Es. 325 at the end of February. In March, however, an 
upward movement again started, wliich continued to the end of 
the financial year and projected into the year 1930-31. At the 
end of March the figure was Bs. 350. It may be of interest to 
study the causes of these movements. The rise between April and 
October was due mainly to the fact that the surpluses available 
for export in the three chief exporting countries, namely Burma, 
Siam, and Indo-Cliina, were much smaller than the actual exports 
in the two preceding seasons. The exportable surplus of Burma 
from the crop of 1928-29 was 2,600,000 tons, as compared with a 
total 2,717,000 tons from that of 1927-28, and the decline in the 
Siamese and Indo-Chinese surpluses was so substantial that the 
trade was estimating a net decline of 776,000 tons in the balance 
available for export from the three countries together. Between 
January and July 1929, heavy shipments induced by this ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable statistical position (taused a depletion oi the 
available surpluses in all the three countries, though those of Siam 
and Indo-China were reduced much more than that of Burma, 

* The prices quoted are for big mills specials, per 100 baskets, each of 
75 lbs., in the Rangoon market. 
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Apart from this, which was the main reason for the rise in prices, 
there were other factors which contrihnt^d to the same end by 
increasing the demand, especially for Burma rice. News of floods 
in Assam in June and July, and reports received in August and 
September of famine in China and scarcity in Java gave a strong 
impetus to exports, and there were heavy buyings of Burmese rice 
on account of both these markets towards the close of the year. 
Moreover there was a marked improvement in the European 
demand, mainly owing to the high prices required for American, 
Italian and Spanish rice at that time. Again, the propaganda 
carried on in the United Kingdom by the Empire Marketing 
Board as well as by the High Commissioner for India proved very 
effective in popularising the Indian commodity. All these factors 
helped to create a better demand for Burma rice and thus contri¬ 
buted to the rise in prices. As regards the subsequent fall, this 
was due mainly to the fact that from flctober onwards the new 
crop, which was reported to be good, if not excessive, was begin¬ 
ning to make its influence felt in all the markets. In Burma, the 
forecast indicated a substantially larger outtuiii than in the pre¬ 
vious year, the exportable surplus being estimated at 2,747,000 
tons as compared with 2,600,000 tons in 1928-29 and 2,717,000 tons 
in 1927-28. Eurtlier, there were reports of considerably larger 
exportable surpluses both in Siam and Indo-Chiiia, the former 
being estimated in December at 1,750,000, as compared with 
1,150,000 tons, and the latter at 1,350,000 as against 1,200,000 
tons available from the previous crop. These large increases in 
the estimated surpluses would naturally have caused prices to fall 
in any case, and the fall was accentuated by the onset of the general 
trade depression throughout the world at approximately the same 
time. The rise in prices which eventually set in again after 
February 1930 was due partly to the fact that the actual exportable 
surpluses both in Siam and Indo-China were proving to be consi¬ 
derably below the estimates, and partly to the {levi!loj)ment of an 
unexpected buying movement in the Ear East. During February 
and March the takings of China amounted to 197,000 tons, the 
total for the whole year being only 260,000 tons, while Java took 
79,000 tons in these two months and 17,000 tons in January, that 
is to say 96,000 tons in three months out of a total of 155,000 tons 
for the whole year. And not only were the purchases of Indian 
rice by these two countries during the early part of 1930 sur- 
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prisingly large, but they were also substantially above the average 
for the whole year. China’s purchases in 1928-29, were only 
62,000 tons, as against the total of 260,000 for 1929-80, while 
Java’s takings, which, as we have already mentioned, amounted 
to 155,000 tons in 1929-30, were a mere 43,000 tons in 1928-29. 
These immense increases by themselves accounted for much of the 
expansion in Indian exports during the year. In addition, how¬ 
ever, four other Asiatic countries,—namely the Federated Malay 
States, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, and Ceylon,—all pur¬ 
chased substantially larger amounts, the increases being 21,000, 
75,000*, and 9,000 respectively. On the other hand Japan, Korea 
and Formosa decreased their respective takings by 4,000, 2,000 and 
8,000 tons. Taking Asia as a whole, however, it will be seen that 
it accounted for an increase amounting to about 401,000 tons. 
Coming to the European zone, the largest increase was in ship¬ 
ments to the United Kingdom, which rose from 35,000 to 79,000 
tons. Germany, whose purchases have always been on a much 
larger scale, took 251,000 tons as compared with 208,000 tons in 
the preceding year; and the Netherlands’ share was also larger, the 
figure being 99,000 as against 76,000 tons. Exports to Spain, 
Italy, and Fiume however declined by 24,000, 19,000 and 4,000 
tons respectively; nevertheless Europe, as a whole, increased her 
takings by no less than 82,000 tons. As regards other countries, 
Egypt, Cuba, and the West Indies increased their takings by 
10 ,000, 10,000, and 12,000 tons respectively, while exports to the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand were, in the aggregate, 
6,000 tons less. Taking a general view of the rice export trade, 
it is clear that, during the year under review, India was recap¬ 
turing the J^mropean market and more than holding her own in 
the Asiatic markets. It must be emphasized, however, that this 
gratifying state of affairs was largely due to exceptional and tem¬ 
porary factors, such as the existence of famine in China and 
scarcity in Java, Malaya, and the Straits Settlements, the increase 
in the surplus available for export overseas in Burma, owing to the 
diminution of purchases from India proper,—she took 151,000 
tons less than in 1928-29,—and the exceptional slump in prices 
during the latter part of the year, 'which encouraged European 
countries to take more from the Burma market. Moreover certain 


* Taking the Straits Settlements and Sumatra together. 
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Klefinitely adverse influences developed, whicli are likely to prove 
serious in the future. The Japanese market, for instance, is, it 
would now appear, permanently lost to India, since the (fovern- 
ment there shows no inclination whatever to remove the embargo 
on imports of rice which it established in 1928. It is therefore 
unfortunately a fact that, despite the encouraging events of the 
year, really healthy conditions were not established in the rice 
export trade, though there was a feeling that some advantage 
might be derived in future from the Government's decision, 
during the latter part of 1929-30, to reduce the export duty on 
rice from 3 annas to 2 annas, 3 pies,—a change which was discussed 
in some detail in Chapter VII of our previous Heport. 

As regards foodgrains other than rice, the most important is 
wheat. Itemarks concerning the export trade in this commodity 
have already been m^iide in various parts of this Chapter, but to make 
the picture complete, so far as the year 1929-30 is concerned, we 
must recapitulate and supplement them here. The total area under 
wheat in India during 1928-29 was 32 million acres, which was 1 
per cent, less than the acreage reported in 1927-28. The weather, 
however, was better than in the preceding year and the total outturn, 
therefore, higher, though it was considerably less than that of most 
of the 2 ^ost-war crops. As regards tbe trend of prices during the 
year, this, on tlie whole, as in the case of most other cojumodities, 
was markedly downward. In the Karncbi luarket tlie (juotation for 
white wheat per candy of G5G Ihs. stood at Rs. 45-8 at the beginning 
of Apidl, and by the third week in June had touched Bs. 3G-8. 
Thereafter it rose slightly, and two months later reached Rs. 42-10; 
but subsequently, except for a slight rally during December and 
the beginning of January, the decline was continuous, and by the 
11 th of March the quotation was Rs. 34. Of the total exports of 
wheat during the year,—^which, as we have seen, amounted to 
13,000 tons valued at Rs, 21 lakhs as ngainst 115,000 tons vahied 
at Rs. 1,G9 lakhs in 1928-29,—the United Kingdom took 7,000 
tons and Arabia 2,300 tons. As regards the im 2 )orts, which amount¬ 
ed to 357,000 tons valued at Rs. 4,98 lakhs as compared with 
562,000 tons valued at Rs. 8,17 lakhs in 1928-29, 94 per cent, of 
the total, that is to say 336,000 tons, was sent by Australia, the 
remaining 6 per cent, being chiefly composed of suj^plies from 
Canada, Iraq, and the Argentine. The foreign consignments were re- 
*ceived mainly in Bengal. Bombay and Sind, their respective shares 
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beiii^ 186,000, 130,000 and 31,000 tons. Turning now to wheat 
flour, exports during the year declined from 54,000 tons valued at 
Its. 116 lakhs to 51,000 tons valued at Rs. 1,07 lakhs. The largest 
market was Arabia, which took 13,300 tons, as compared with 
11,400 tons in the preceding year. On the other hand, Egypt, 
which took a sliglitly larger quantity than Arabia in 1928-29, 
reduced her takings from 11,800 to 6,800 tons, and exports to Aden 
and Dependencies declined from 7,800 to 6,000 tons. Exports to 
Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba however increased from 
5,900 1 () 0,600 tons, wliilo those to the Stiaits Settlements and 
^lauritius and De])eiiden‘. ies were almost the same. Small quan¬ 
tities were also exported to Iraq, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
Persia. Einally, before concluding this paragraph, we must give 
some indication of the trend of tr.ade during the year in foodgrains 
other than rice and wlieat. The total exports under this head 
declined in ({uantity from 314,000 to 121,000 tons and in value 
from Its. 4,37 to Ps. 200 lakli^, tlie largest decrease being in the 
case of bailey, expoi ls of which declined from 138,000 tons valued 
at Its. 1,05 lakhs to 0,000 tons valued at Its. 7 lakhs, owing chiefly 
to the ])iiJn])er maize and l)arley liarvests obtained in Europe, 
whicli normally absorbs almost tlie whole of the exports of the 
Indian commo(lit^. Shipments of jotrar and bajra also declined 
from 42,000 tons valued at Its. 07 lakhs to 15,000 tons valued at 
Its. 25 lakhs. J^lxjiorts of beans fell from 30.000 to 32,000 tons, 
those of gram and lentils from 14,000 ton', each in 1928-29 to 
11,500 and J-1,000 tons lespectively in 1929-30, and those of other 
sorts of pulses from 50,0t)0 to 4t),t)00 tons. 

As in the pieceding yeai-, oilseeds orruj)ie(l the iourth plaee 
among India’s exports (luring 1929-30, Init the total shipments 
amountt‘d to only 1,195,000 tons valued at Ks. 20,46 lakhs as 
against 1,328,000 tons valued at Its. 29,01 lakhs. In 1928-29, the 
year prior to the one now under review, the production of ground¬ 
nuts in India reachial the recoid figiire of 3,211,000 tons, but in 
the suhseiiiieni season it declined to only 2,475,000 tons. Exports 
fell, the figure being 714,000 as against 788,000 tons. Prance and 
Germany, the Iavo princi[)al customers foi“ Indian groundnuts, 
reduced their takings from 216,000 and 241,000 tons to 211,000 
and 210,000 tons respectively, while exports to Italy amounted to 
only 55,000 tons, as against 121,000 tons in the previous year; 
Spain practically dis})ensed with Indian su})})lies altogether. (Jne 
INDIA N 
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of tlie reasons for tlie partioularly abrupt deeline in the purchases 
of Spain and Italy was ilie exceptionally heavy yield of the world^s 
olive harvesls during 1929; for although this crop does not as a 
rule play an impoitant part in the international market, produc¬ 
tion on this occasion was so greal as to turn the scale against other 
competing commodities, ])articularly in the Mediterranean region 
where olive oil is produced, (hi the other hand, exports of ground¬ 
nuts to the United Kingdom increased from 48,000 to 53,000 tons 
during tlie year, and those to the Netherlands and Uelgium together 
from 142,000 to 102,000 tons. About 82 per cent, of the total 
quantity of groundnuts shijijied in 1929-30 went from ISladras and 
18 per cent, from Bombay, as com])ared with 74 and 20 per cent, 
respectively in the preceding year. The prices of groundnuts on 
the wliole declined during the year, the quotation in Madras being 
between Its. 44 and Its. 40 per candy of 500 lbs. in Ajiril 1929, and 
between Its. '19 and !{■-. 43 in iMarcli 1930. Tlie Indian linseed 
crop (luring liie laigtl\ a- a le-’iilt ol the exces-ive cold 

and rain in Febinarv 1929, yas small, being estimated at 322,000 
tons as (“omj)ared with 348,000 tons in 192T-2S. Nevertheless, ex¬ 
ports rose trom 157,000 to 248.000 tons owing to a shoitage of 
supplies ill other producing i onnlric's. 31ie Argentine crop was 
adversely all’ected by the weather (amditioiivS and its yield excep¬ 
tionally meagre; and smaller production was also reported from 
the United States and Canada. In eonse(|uenee, both the demand 
and the price's for Indian linseed were higher than in the previous 
yeai’. The Cnited King-dom took 80,000 as eompared v ith 18.000 
tons; France, 51,000 as against 47,000; Italy, 28,100 against 
27,800; Belgium, 13,000 against 2,000; Geiman\g 10,000 against 
0,000: and the Netheilands, 7,000 against 400 tou',. Spain's 
purchases remained practieally unchanged at 7,tj00 tons. Kxports 
to lajian tell from 20,000 to 10,000 ton>, but Australian purchases 
amounted to 23,(100 eompared with 22,000 tons. An interesting 
event was tlu' des])at<*h of 2,000 tons of Indian linsi'cd, for 
the first tune sincf 1925-20, to the Fnited SuOe^, which nor¬ 
mally draws iqioii the Argentine to supplement her own domestic 
supplies. As a result of the favourable circumstances, the value 
of the linseed exported during the year was Bs, 5,72 lakhs, as 
against Rs. 3,31 lakhs in tlie preceding yenr, which was a very 
satistactory inorease; it w^^ indeed the only bright .s}>ot in (he whole 
of the oilseed trade, siuc.e exports of all other varieties decliued 
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siibstaiitinlly. Sliipineiits of castor scerl during 1029-30 aiooimfed 
to 100.000 tons Tallied at Its. 2,1b lakhs as against 121,000 tons 
valued at Ks. 2,40 lakhs in the pr^^vions year. As nsual, the 
United States was the larji^est purchaser, hut she reduced her 
takinji^s from n(;,0()0 to 51.000 tons; and the United "Kingdom took 
25,0(k) as a^^alnst 27.000 tons. Shipments to Italy and Belgium 
also deidined to 0,000 and 3.5t)0 tdus io>])cctivel\'. whilf' TOmticm 
slightty raided her ])MTcha^es from 15,000 to lO.fJOO ton':. The 
production of rape and mustard seeds in 1929-30 was estimated at 
1,095.000 tons, ot‘ 185,000 tons more than that of 1928-29. Ex¬ 
ports, however, fell froui 77,000 to 44,000 tons. With the excep¬ 
tion (O' the iSetherlands and Belgium, which together took 18.000 
tons as against 14,000 tons in the preceding year, all the principal 
purcdiasiiig countries, nameiv tin* luiited Kingdom, Fiance, 
Germany, and Italy, censiderahly curtailed their requirements. 
In cotton ‘'Ced India has a a cry limited overseas market, the prin- 
cif>al custt)mer being tiie United Kingdom; and as a result ot the 
unusuallv good output of iiuyptian cotton seed dining the year, 
shipments of the Indian ccnimodity declined from 131,000 to 58,000 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 98 per ( mt. Although 
India produces about 500,000 tons of sesanium annually, the 
export trade in this article is relatively small, the indigenous 
consumption heing ^nhstaniiiil: only 11,000 tons were exported 
during 1929-30 as comjiared with -tO^OOO tons in 1928-29. Most of 
tlie exports uere despatclied to the United Kingdom, tlie Kethei- 
landri, Italy, Ere,nee, and Cevlon. 

The tea industry in India during 1929-30 was in the throes of 
a severe dejiression, owing to a general over-production throughout 
the world. As a result, there was a serious drop in prices, w^hich 
at certain jieriods fell definitely below the cost of production. The 
average [)iice per lb. tor the season 1929-30 in the tea auctions in 
Calcutta wes 9 annas 11 ]des, as compared with 11 annas 4 pies in 
1928-29. l iven in 1928 the world production of tea had been ahead 
of the ]>recediug year’s outturn by 24 million Ihs., and as the 
climatic conditions ,luring 1929 were universally favourable, pro¬ 
duction increased by no less than 54 million lbs. beyond the total 
for 1928. The total output of India during the year was estimated 
at 433 million lbs. as compared wTth 404 million lbs. in 1928 and 
391 million lbs. in 1927. As usual, Assam raised the largest amount, 
namely 259 million lbs., while the rest of Northern India contri- 
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buted IIG million lbs. and Southern India 58 million lbs. The 
production in Assam increased by 13 million lbs., despite the 
damage caused there by floods, and that in other parts of Northern 
India increased by 15 million lbs. The total area under tea during 
the year was 789,000 acres as against 770,000 acres in 1928; 87 per 
cent, of the total production was exported oxerseas. The total 
increase in the (juantity of Ihe shipments made was 5 per cent., 
but their value deoi eubed by 2 per cent, ^bily 405,tK)0 lbs. of green 
tea were exported, the balance of 370 million lbs. consisting of 
black tea. Exports to tlie United Kingdom lotallod 317 million 
lbs. valued at Ks. 22 mores as com])ared with 298 million lbs. 
valued at Its. 22J crores in 1928-29,—her sliare of India’s total 
exports being 84 per cent, as compai'ed with 83 per cent, in the 
preceding year. Ee-exports of Indian tea from the United King¬ 
dom amounted to a total of 55, as compared with 52 million lbs. 

()f this the Irish Uree State took 18 0, as against 18 4 million lbs., 
and Russia 9’0, as com}>ared with 5'3 million Ihs. in 1928-29. 
Direct shipments to Russia also inereased from 4*1 to 5*3 million 
lbs., the total exports ot Indian tea to that country conK»‘(jU(*ritly 
amounting to 14'9 inillion lbs. as against 94 million lbs. in the 
previous year. From the Uondoii market other liuropean coun¬ 
tries together took Indian tea to the extent of 12*4 million lbs. as 
compared with 11*9 million lbs. in 1928-29. Re-exports from the 
United Kingdom to the United States decreased from 7*5 to 5*9 
million lbs,, tliough direct shipments increased from 7*8 to 8*4 
million lbs., the total takings of Indian tea by the United States 
being therefore only 1 million lbs. less than in the previous year. 
Re-exports from the United Kingdom to Canada and Neufoniid- 
land decreased slightly from 5*3 to 5*2 million lbs., hut here again 
direct shipments fiom India increased, and the total quantity 
received by Canada actually rose from 10*5 to 17*0 million lbs. 
Exports to China dwindled to the insignificant amount of 13,000 
lbs. as compared with 0*1 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
Exports to Australia also declined from 5*5 to 4 0 million Ihs. 
On the other hand, Egypt and Persia increased their shares from 
3’3 and 4*2 to 5*7 and 5*0 million lbs. The share of Calcutta in 
the export trade duj ing the year was 00 per cent., that of Chittagong 
21 per cent, and that of Madras 13 per cent. The percentage of 
Indian tea included in the total imports of tea into the United 
Kingdom during 1929 stood at 54*8 as compared with 50*8 in 1928, 
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althoup^h tlie actual quantity received was oioater by 18-8 luillio!! 
lbs. During the same period imporis of Ceylon tea rose from 
139'8 to 153‘2 million lbs. and those of dava tea from 71'2 to 85’8 
million lbs. In the United States the percentage of Indian tea 
in the total receipts fell from 17'3 to IG b. In Canada however 
there was an improvement, India’s share rising from 57‘() to 61*4 
per cent, of the total takings, largely as a result of a decline of 
more than a million lbs. in imports of Ceylon tea. In Australia 
there was a decrease of about half a million lbs. in the imports of 
Indian tea, which brought down the ])ercentage share ot India from 
ll fi to 10*5. 

Pew noteworthy changes took place in Conner*!ion u ilh the other 
items of export, though the derdine in values was fairly general. 
Severe depression prevailed in the trade in hides and skins,— 
including leather,—owing to a marked falling off in the demands 
from the United Kingdom, (xermany, and the United States, 
which are as a rule the hugest purchasers, and the total value of 
the exports under this head declined fi’om Es. 18,87 to Es, 1G,03 
lakhs. Exports of metals and ores, on the other hand, which 
come next on the list, showed a remarkable expansion, the tonnage 
advancing from 7')9,()00 to 871,000, and the value iiom Rs. 8,92 
to Rs, 10,34 lakhs. The ({uantity of manganese ore exported 
surpassed all records,—de.spite the fact that the United States, in 
which the largest quantities of this (‘ommodity are consumed, 
reduced her demand from India owing to arrangements recently 
made with llussia and to the development of the Brazilian sources 
of supply. The exports oi pig iron also imu-eased, largely in conse¬ 
quence of the re-oigunization carried mil in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works after the strike in 1928. Shipments of lac, which had 
improved during the previous year, were on ii reduced scale, the 
quantity exported being 669.000 as against 743,000 cwts., and the 
value Es. 6,97 as against Es. 8,64 lakh's. The increasing employ¬ 
ment of nitro-cellulose lacquers for paints and varnishes and of 
various substitutes for the natural product in the electrical trades, 
has restricted the uses to which lac can be put,—though the 
development of the gramophone industry should lead to an expan¬ 
sion in the demand as soon as the present depression in trade comes 
to an end. Of the other, less important items of export, the only 
noteworthy movements occurred under paraffin wax, spices, 
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manure.^, and mica, all of wliicli withstood the general tendency 
towards a decline in values and registered small increases. 

Apart from her overseas trade, India also carries on a relatively 
small, but nevertheless considerahle, trade across her land fron¬ 
tiers, especially in the North-West and North-East. Here also 
exports normally exceed imports in quantity, and both, in recent 
years, have shown a tendency to increase: the chief items of 
imports are foodgrains, raw wool, hides, lac, tea, tobacco, and silk, 
together with a certain nmoniit of raw jnte, linseed, and rape 
seed received from Nepal; exports include cotton piecegoods, 
machinery, liardware and cutlery, mineral oils, provisions, salt, 
sugar, tea and bullion. Under the system of registration now in 
force, both in India proper and Bnrina, only the traffic in selected 
commodities at the centres through which tlje hulk of the frontier 
trade passes is recorded. There is also, of course, in addition to 
this overland trade, a substantial coasting trade between Burma 
and the other provinces of British India, hut as this, at present, 
may he considered a matter of internal economy only, it does not 
require separate description here. 

We have now indicated the more significant movements that 
have recently occurred in connection with India’s import and ex¬ 
port trades. But hctore (‘oncluding this Cliapter in tlie usual 
way by enumerating the various cases of importance which have 
been dealt with by the rommerce Uejiartment, we must devote a 
few sentences to discussing what is known as the direction of trade, 
—that is, the relative movements of tlie shares of trade obtained 
by the countries competing for the Indian traffic. A good deal, of 
course, has already been said on this subject, en passaiif, during 
the course of our previous discussions. As will be realized at once 
from a glance at tlie tables overleaf, the outstanding feature of 
the year i9L^!J-dO, as ol many ye.irs preceding it, has been Uie 
steady" and continuous decline in the proportion of the import trade 
obtained by the United Kingdom. On the export side, her share 
during the year slightly increased. The percentage shares of the 
other parts of the British Empire during 1929-30 remained, in the 
aggregate, practically unchanged,—the actual figure works out at 
9‘5 in imports and 14 in the exjmrts,—hut the position of individual 
members underwent some changes. Australia’s participation, for 
example, declined from 3 3 to 2’3 per cent, under imports and from 
2'2 to rS per cent, under expojts, while that (;f the Straits Settle- 



Variations in the Trade of British India with principal coutries during^ 
the last ten years as compared with averages of the pre- war, war and 
post-war periods. 
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merits rose under imports from 2 to 2'6 per cent, and under exports 
from 2’4 to 2’5 per cent. The British Empire, as a whole, 
retained 43 per cent, of India’s total trade, as compared with 
43‘5 per cent, in 1928-29 and 52 per cent, durinj^ the pre-war 
quinquennium. Among foreign countries, Japan’s share under 
imports jumped from 7'0 to 9 8 per cent., chiefly on the strength 
of her successful (competition with other countries in the cotton 
and silk trade,—her .share under exports j’emaining stationary at 
10*2 ])er cent. Exports to the United States were at a lower level 
than in the preceding ^ *ar, although im 2 )oits showed a slight 
improvement. Germany’s participation in the total import trade 
increased from (J'O to O O per cent., but smaller purchases of food- 
grains and oilseeds (‘aused a drop in her share in exports from 
9‘6 to 8'3 per cent. The trade with Fiance, Belgium and the 
Netherlands showed no marked variations. Under exports, how¬ 
ever, Italy reduced her share from 4*5 to 3*0 per cent., while China 
inereased hers from 2*8 to 4T per cent; on the impori side the 
shares of both countries remained appi*(iximateJy the same. The 
reduction in Java’s participation in the import tiade from 0*5 to 
5*7 per cent, was primarily due to the reduetioL in tier shipments 
of sugar. 
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Exports. 
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Having (K‘.>cj Ibed the ehiel ientuie-N of [ndia's (jver^eas triulo 
diiriiio- the yeai's ll)‘3()-dl aud and inenlioued the coiii- 

ineree acro.ss her land troutieis and aremid lier enasts. we nuK^t now 
hrieily er'inneiate some ol the moie important topical questions 
connected with trade which have recently heen dealt with by the 
Government of India. These of course all relate to the period of 
time enumerated on the cover of this book, since in tlieir case 
there is no such difficulty as in that of the detailed tiade figures in 
obtaining up-to-date information. The majority of the matters 
we shall discuss,—and those we shall deal with firsi,—liave arisen, 
directly or indirec;tly, out of the change in India’s fiscal policy 
which was effected after the Eeforms of 1920; for the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission, which was ap]>ointed in 1921, recommended tliat, subject 
to enquiry by a Tariff Board, industries in tbis country should, if 
they satisfied certain conditions, he enabled to seeiiie protection 
against external competition;—and although when the Tarih' Board 
came into existence in 1923, it was a purely experimental body 
created for one year only, the applications for protection made by 
various industries have been so numerous that it has continued in 
existence ever since, and seems likely, at any rate for some time, to 
Temain so. 
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During the year under review a variety of important matters 
connected with the iron and steel industry were under consideration 
])y the Tariff Board. The first arose out of representations made 
1o ihe Government of India t-oncerning the manufacture in this 
country of certain articles used on the railways, based on the con¬ 
tention that the iiujjort duties on similar articles shipped from 
abroad were not sufficiently high in relation to the protective duties 
levied on material rerjuircd for manufacturing such articles in 
India. The question was accordingly referred to the Tariff Board, 
which recommended, after consideration, that a specific duty of 
Its, 2/4 per cwt. should be im])osed on fishbolts and nuts, dogspikes, 
and ordinaly bolts and nuts, and of Bs. 2 pei- cwt. on rivets, gibs, 
cotters and k(*ys. It also recommended that chrome steel switches 
and crossings should be brought under the protective tariff, and 
that stretcher bars which formed part of switches and crossings 
sliould be liable to the same duty as switches and crossings whether 
imported with the latter or separately. The Government of India 
accepted these recommendations and gave effect to them in the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 19dl. Another matter connected 
vs'ith the industry which came u]i for consideration during the year 
originated as follow.s. On the strength of piojiusals made by the 
Tariff Board in 1926, to the effect that the railway administrations 
should as far as possible arrange to purchase the whole of their 
requirements of rails in India, a contract was made with the Tata 
Iron and Steel (•omjiany, Ltd., whereby the Government of India 
agreed, subjetd to certain conditions, to purchase rails from that 
firm at the rate of Rs, 119 per ton for a period of seven years begin¬ 
ning on the 1st of April 1927. In Sepbmiber 1930, the Company 
represented that tlie orders placed with it for lails had fallen con¬ 
siderably below tlu' estimate upon which the scheme for protecting 
the Indian industry formulated by the Tariff Board in 1926, and 
embodied in the Steel Imlustry (Pjotection) Act of 1927, was based. 
The Government of India accordingly agreed, subject to certain 
specified terms, that an extia payment of Es. 20 per ton should be 
made to the Company for all rails ordered under the existing con¬ 
tract for the y^ar 1930-31, and that there should he an additional 
payment of Es. 10 per ton in respect of such rails of 115 lb. section 
as were ordered during that period. Moreover, since it appeared 
j^rohable,—owing to the general financial stringency,—that the 
quantity of rails to he ordered during the remaining years of the 
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contract would continue to fall considerably short of the original 
estimate, tlie Government of India in the following December 
directed tlic Tariff Board to consider whether any additional pay- 
nient for rails should be made for the remaining period covered by 
the contrac'i, and also what additional payment, if any, should be 
made in respect of the 115 ]b. section rails. After considering the 
Board’s report, tlie Government decided to continue to pay the Com¬ 
pany for rails ordei*od duriiig 1931-32 at the saim* rates as were san(‘- 
tioned in respect of the year 1930-31; the (jiu'stion wdiat rates should 
be paid for the rest of the unexj)ired ])eriod of the contract,—that 
i", between the 1st of A])ril 1932 and the 31st of March 1934,—was, 
however, left o])en. An ini 2 )ortant jK)int also arose during the 
period under review in connection witli the ini})orts of galvan¬ 
ized sheets, owing to representations made by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Com])any that the Government should increase the protective 
duties leviable on this commodity under section 3 (4) of the Indian 
Tariff Act,—on the ground that galvanized sheets were being im- 
jiorted at so low a })rice as to render the t'xisting protective duty 
ineffective. The matter w\as accordingly investigated by the Tariff' 
Board, and a notification was issued increasing the duty on gal¬ 
vanized pipes and fabricated sheets to Es. 73 per ton or 17 per cent. 
ad valorem,y —wbicbever might be ibe high(‘r,—and that on non- 
fabricated sheets to Es. 67 per ton. The action of the Government 
was subsequently (*.onfinned by the Jiegi>lature, which decided tliat 
the increased duties should nunain in force until the 31st of March 
1932, and that the question should be consideied whether they 
might not thereafter be replaced w^bolly or in part by a system of 
bounties. 

Apart from these three matters affecting the iron and steel iii- 
<lustry, several other important fiscal questions came up for consider¬ 
ation during the year. As a result of the recommendation made hy 
the Tariff Board in its re])ort on the gold thread industry, an Act 
was passed during the 1931 Delhi Session of the Jiegislature impos¬ 
ing for a period of ten years a protective duty of 50 per cent, ad 
ralorem on silver thread and wire and articles of a similar nature,— 
including so-called gold thread and wire mainly made of silver,— 
and restoring the original dnty of f30 per cent, ad valorem on 
silver plate and silver manufactures of all sorts not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. The Board’s enquiry into the matter originated from the fact 
that under the EinuTice Act of 1930, a duty of four annas an ounce 
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was iiii])osod on silver bullion, and in order to maintain jtbe ad¬ 
vantage obtained by Indian firms from tbe revenue duty of 30 
per cent, ad 'valorem which had previouslj’^ been imposed on silver 
manufactures, the latter duty was raised to 38 per cent.; the in¬ 
crease, however, was imjiostul only until the 31st of March 1931, 
on the UTubu'standing tliat the quesHon of extending protective 
measures to silver manufactures would meanwhile be referied to tbe 
Board for consideration. 

Int(‘restlng developments also took place during the year in con¬ 
nection witli <he possil)ility of establishing pi’otection for the Indian 
eugai- industry. As far back as March 1929, the Government of 
India had asked .ill the provincial Governments to indicate their 
views on a number of the ])roblenis involved, and their replies, 
\\ hen recei\'ed, uere submitted for examination to a specially quali¬ 
fied fomniittee njijiointed by the Imperial Council of Agriiuiltural 
Kesf'arcji. Th(‘ Committee re])orted to the Coum il to the eft'ect tliat 
suthcient I'casoiis existed for asking the Government of India to 
refer the whole mattei for consideration to the Tariif Board: and 
since tlie Govtonnumts of the thiaa* Provinces most vitally interested 
in tlie sugar industry,—namely the Punjab, the I’i.ited Provinces, 
and Bihar and (hissa, --as well as the Government of Bombay, 
were ot tbe same opinion, this course was adopted. Tbe Tariff 
Board’s rejiort on the subject was received by the Government of 
India in Felunary 1931, but the Government’s decisions upon it 
could not ])(• reached before the eonclusion of tbe period under 
reN iew. Meanwhile, however, two successive increases, for revenue 
purpost‘s, have been made in tbe existing sugar duties, one of which, 
— namely that effected under the Finance Act of 1930,—was dis- 
cu>s(‘d in our previous Beport; for ii description both of the extent 
and significance of tbe subseijuent increase we must refer readers 
to the next Chapter, in which the whole matter is treated in detail. 

The Indian Tiac Cess Bill, vhich was referred to in last year's 
Tleport, was jinssed by the liOgislatiire, as amended by the Select 
Committee, during the year, and will be brought into force simul¬ 
taneously with the rules to he made under it. The report of the 
ITid(‘s Cess Ihupiiry Conimittee, whose appointment was mentioned 
in our previous issue, was published in Septeniher 1930; and the 
views of the provincial Governments, which had been consulted with 
regard to the Committee’s recommendations, had not all been 
recttived by the end of the period under review. 
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The recommendation of the Indian Cinematograph Committee 
that a rebate of the customs dutv should he granted in respect of 
films of definite educational value was acce])ted by the Government 
of India during the year. Befunds are granted by Collectors of 
Customs on receipt of claims sujiported by the necessary certificiites 
from the Film Censors. Before accepting another recommendation 
made bv the Committee, that raw films should he exempted fiom 
duty, the Government of India have decided that it is advisable to 
wait until the Indian industry has developed further. 

The cpiestion of imposing a (“iistoms duty on substitutes for (jhee, 
or clarified butter, was raised in the Tiegislative Assembly during 
tlie course of the 1931 Delhi Session by Mr. Bbiipai Siiigli, vho 
moved a resolution wbicb ran as foll(>ws: “that this Assembly 
recommends to ihe Goveruor-(Teneral in Council that pending 
legislation on the lines of the EngbSh Food aad Diaigs Act in the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislatures. ])rohibitive customs duties 
be levied on that questionable commodity which goes by the name 
ot Tanaspati or vegetable <jhee or vegetable oil.” Besolutions em¬ 
bodying a similar recommendation had been moved on several occa¬ 
sions in the past. The mover's speech was based np<*n the claini 
that the imported vegetable product is a had sul)stitiitc for pure 
p/iee and is injurious to liealth ; he also corjt(Ui(led lliat the ])roduceis 
of ghee in India were siifi’eriug financially from tlie competition of 
the imported vegetable product,—whose j)rice was very iniich lower 
than that of ghee ,—and urged the. necessity of preventing the 
adulteration of pure ghee with the vegetable ])roduct. He was 
supported by five other speakers all of whom emphasized the neces¬ 
sity of ensuring tliat nothing is sold as ghee which is not the pure 
article; it was argued further that municij)al and othei- local legis¬ 
lation in the matter was ineffective, 8in(‘e it wiis impossible to stop 
the sale of substitutes wbicb were believed by the public to be 
])ure ghee^ by means of prosecutions under the Pure Food Acts. 
The lesolulioii was however opposed by the Commerce Member, the 
Hon’ble Sir George Bainy, who pointed out that supplies of pure 
ghee were quite insufficient to meet the demand, and that the vege¬ 
table product by which it was being supplemented was not according 
to medical opinion injurious to health but had oti the contrary a 
tlefinile though limited value. The consequence of preventing such 
a product from entering the country would therefore probably be 
the adulteration of pure ghee with other positively deleterious sub- 
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skiijces. Moreover, the provincial Governments had sufficient legal 
poweis (o slop abuses. Tlie Government of India was therefore 
bound to take the view that the action recommended in the resolu¬ 
tion would constitute a serious and unwarranted interference with 
ti adc. 

TV'e Lave now disposed of the specifically fiscal inoblems which 
■ngaged the attention of the Commerce Department during the year, 
and may proct‘e(j to cxaiiiine liie various otlier matters of impoil- 
ance uhicL aiose. Among tliese, the discnssious which took place 
on economic questions dur ng the course of the Imperial Conference 
ill London in October and November were probably the most out- 
-'tanding. The Indian Delegation to the Conference consisted of 
’he Ilight Jlon’ble W. Wedg\\ood Benn,—Secretary of State for 
India, - ir. 11, the Maharaja of Bikaner, and Sir Muhammad 
Shafi ; and Sir Geofirey ('orliott and Sir Padamji Pestonji Ginwala 
attended a.'' sui'stitute delegates. A variety of subjects of economic 
.iii]>ortaiice came up for discus.-^ion during^ the coujse of the proceed¬ 
in'.’'?. ^'lc!l as the gmieral ])roblcm of increa'^iu!.: iiiter-lmperial trade, 
tiie work achi«‘ved )ty the Imperial Shi])})ing Ihmimittof , the Im- 
r>erial L('inoniic ('omniittee, and the Emyiire Marketing Board, and 
ijiie^tinn.^ relating to standardizatifui, Impeiial communications, 
civil aviali(tn, overseas settlement, leseandi, torestry, cotton grow¬ 
ing ill tlie Liiijdre, and the ime of cinematograjih films for educat¬ 
ing jUodiK'ers and developing markets. Ar? tin; (Conference was not 
able, wiiliin the short time at its disposal, to examine as fully as 
was desiiable the various means liv wliicb inter-imperial trade 
might best be maintained and extended, it was resolved that the 
Eeonomie Seetion of the Confereuee should be adjourned to meet 
at Ottawa on a date to be mutually agreed upon within the follow¬ 
ing twelve months, rnfortunately, however, this date at the time 
of writing has not yet been fixed. 

Another impoitaiil e\eiit uf the year was of course the foimal 
ojieniiig, be Ills Majesty the King-Emperor, in the month of July, 
of the splendid m;w offices of the High Commissioner for India 
in f.ondoii. As was mentioned in our previous Report, this build¬ 
ing, Avbicb is known as India House, was practically completed 
by the end of the previous March, and it Avill undoubtedly form a 
much more wort by setting foi the chief Agent uf the Government 
of India in London than his former offices in Grosvenor Gardens. 
In view" of the increasing volume and complexity of the w’ork of the 
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High Commissioner’s office, the post of Serretary to the High Com¬ 
missioner was abolished in 1930 and a ]'ost of Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner was created in its stead; in addition, a new post, to be 
filled regularly by the deputation of an officer from India, was at 
the same time established, with a status and functions correspond¬ 
ing to those of the heads of the existing departments of the High 
Commissioner’s office. 

The scheme for ap|)ointing Indian Tiade Commissioners in 
Europe, America, Africa, and Western Asia, and for the opening 
of a Commercial Intelligence office at Boml)ay, to which a refer¬ 
ence was made in last year’s Ite]>or1, AA'as sanctioned in Marcli 
1930. The post of Trade Commissioner at TTambuig has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. 8. N. Gupta, I.C.8., lately Deputy 
Indian Trade Commissioner in Tjondon, wlio opened his new office 
in March 1931 ; an officer has also been seh'cted by the Public 
Service Commission from applicants not in the service of tlie Gov¬ 
ernment for training for the post of Trade Connnissioner at Milan. 
Eurther progress Avith the sdieme, how(‘ver, has unfortunately had 
to be postponed owing t(> the jircAniiling financial siringency. 

As in the ])revious year, India wa> represiuiied at a number of 
trade fairs and (‘xliibitions in the Fnite<l Kingdom and on the 
continent of Europe during 1930-31. the most impoitant being tlie 
annual British Industries Fair, the Leipzig Internationa] Indus¬ 
tries Spring Fair, and the Vienna Autumn Trade Fair. The policy 
adopted during previous years of having two stalls at the British 
Industries Fair AA^as continued,—the foodstuffs stall being as usual 
in the Empire Mariveting Board section, and the manufactured 
goodvs stall in the fancy goods section. 

The desirability of devising some means for obtaining more 
reliable statistical information concerning the general economi(* 
condition of India has been engaging the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment for some time past, and was, it Avill be recollerded, empha¬ 
sized in the report of the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture, which 
was published in 19^38. During the year under review it was 
decided that the existing Avork on the compilation of index numbers 
of wholesale prices at various commercial centres, of financial, 
agricultural, and coasting-trade statistics, and of statistics concern¬ 
ing the production of certain major industries, and the amount of 
foreign trade passing thj’oiigh the KathiaAvar })orts, should be devel¬ 
oped and expanded; and in addition thaf Ihe com2)ilation and pnh- 
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licatioii of statisfics of iiilaud irade, both rail and river borne^ 
slioiild ])e revived, and that a preneral analytical investigation 
should be nndertakeii of the facts accimnilat(‘d under all these heads. 
Unfortunately Avork on the costliest of these items, namely the 
publication of siaiistics of inland trade, has since had to be post¬ 
poned, owing to lack of funds. There have, however, been tw(v 
other developments of importance during the year in connecfioii 
with statistics wliich j'e(|uire mention. In the months of Tune and 
July a- great deal of information bearing on statistical ])roblems, 
wjiicdi is likely to prove of great assistance in im})roving and develop¬ 
ing llie statistical lecord in India, was collected by Dr. Meek, the 
Director-deneral ot (‘ommercial Intelligence and Statistics, during 
the course of a tour he undertook in the Tnited States, at the direc¬ 
tion of the (joA’cinment, to study American methods ot statistical 
analysis; and during January and Februaiy Sir Arthur Salter,. 
K.(Mb, the Diiectoi" of the Economic, and Finance Section of the 
JiCague of Nations Secretariat, accomjAanied by Mr. A. K. Felkin, 
visited this counti v at the invitation of the (xoveinment to consider 
th(‘ possihility of creating in India an organization for the seientiiic 
study of economic ([U(*stions. Sir Arthur SaherN report on liis 
visit however was not ])uhlished until June 19dl, and eonsec|ueiitlv 
<*annot he discussed in this volume. 

Mention was made in last year’s report of India's accession t> 
the Anglo-Turkish commercial modus virendi of July 1929. This 
agieeimuit lajised, in accordance with its terms, on the conclusion 
ot a complete Treaty of Commeii'o and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Turkey towards the end of 1930. In order to 
avoid any im[)edinient to the tiade between India and Turkey, a 
separate modus rireudi Avas concluded hy an excJiange of Notes in 
Se])teml)er 1930, to regulate liie (ommercial relations of the tAVo 
countries, pending the negotiation and conclusion of a special treaty. 
Phis modus riveudL provi<les tor reciprocal most-faAOured-uation 
treatment oi goods, commerce, and navigation, and also of nationals 
Jii respect of ti’avel, estahlishment, and acquisition of pr()pertA\ 

Tlie Intel national Labour Conference, at its sessions lield 
between 1920 and 1920, adopted a number of draft Uonventioiis 
and Recommendations relating to the conditions of work for seamen, 
of which some liaA’e, and some liaA’e not been ratified by tlie Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Among them Avere draft Conventions fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea, and 
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of youii^' persons to eniploynient as triirnriers and stokers; also 
(Conventions on ilie subjeets of eoinj^ulsory uieclical e:xannnation 
of cbildren and young persons employed at sea, seamen’s articles 
of agreement and unemployment indemnity in ease of tlie loss or 
foundering of a ship; in addition, there was a Kecommendation 
concerning the general jninciples tor inspecting the euiulitums of 
work of seamen. The Indian Legislature was consulted in each 
cUwSe on the {[uestions whetluu* it ua.s pon.-ilde or d(‘>iiald(> tor 
the Government to ratify these various instromfmts, and as ratitica- 
tion involved changes in the Indian Merchant Ship])ing Act of 
it was held at first that the necessary legislation sViottld he 
undertaken when the Ad came up loj' general amendnn nt. Subse¬ 
quently, hotvever, when various extraneous eoiisiderat ioiis seemed 
likely to prevent any general amendment ol the Ad being eject¬ 
ed tor some time, it was deeided that a s])eeial Bill sliould he 
piepared and iiitrodueed in the Legislative Asseinhiy, emh'tdyiug 
only the provisions ot such of the draft (’onveiitious and L'eeom- 
mendations as had hecui considered eajialjie oi t>eing hrouuht into 
eiieet in India. This measuie, known as tlie Indian Meichaat 
Shipping (Amendment) Ad. 19d], eaine up for ronsideratnui duiing 
the Dellii Session, and was pa-^^Ad with<>u; moditi* atn»n i)y i)(ajj 
Houses. 

Legislative or iegulati\e action in India has also resulted frc»m 
the adoption ot two othei- diuri ('on\ention- hy tlie Inlernational 
Laliotir ('onierenees. in 1919. the Conferem-e at AVashington 
ado}>ted a (’onvention whidi utter (dia prohibited the employment 
of ehildren under 12 years of age in the handling of goods at 
docks, quays and wharves. This Convention was late; ralitied by 
the Goveiument of India, and in order to make its provisions eti'ed- 
ive in this country, a new Section, namely Section ci (lA), was 
added in 1922 to the Indian Ihnts Act, 1908, wliich gave provincial 
Governuienis certain new powers in the matter. A doubt, however, 
buhsequeiitly arose as to whether this alteration ot the Act em- 
powwed provincial Governments to make rules prohibiting the 
employment of children in handling goods not only on the shore- 
side, hut also on the water-side of vessels standing in ports, and to 
resolve this doubt an Act, known as the Indian Ports (Amendment) 
Act, 1931, was passed during the Delhi session of the Legislature to 
provide against the emphvyment of children under 12 years of 
age in handling goods anywhere within the ports to which the 
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luciiau Ports Act of 1908 applies. The other draft Convention to 
wliicli we have referred was that adopted by the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1929, oont^erning- the marking 
of the weight on heavy pa(‘kages transported by vessels. This 
Coii\ entioii, also, was latified ]>y the Governnieiit of India, and for 
the j)resent is being given el'lect to by means oi l)ye-laws framed by 
the several Port Trnsl.-',—except at Chittagong, where action is 
being taken nndei section 51 of the Indian Pailways Act, since the 
jetties there are tlie pinjrerty of the Assani-Ihuigal Pailway. 

During the ]>e?-iod inder review the GoveriiTiient of India was 
ie])resented at two important maritime conferences. The first was 
the lioad Line (hmlerenee which was opened in Ijondon in May, to 
which His Maie^ty’.s G<>verninent liad itivited the (Tovernment of 
India to send representatives. Sir Geofirey (/orbett, K.B.E.. thl.E., 
I.ChS., Engineer-('ommander d. S. Page, R.l.M , Captain E. 
Ookm'jee, Marine vSiijrerintendeiit td' the Seindia Steam Navigation 
Company. Ltd., and Mr. N. D. Allbles>. Chairman of the Seindia 
Sti'aniships (London), Ltd., jittenued tin* ('inference as delegates of 
India, and a Conventioi. wa> a<lo])ted nhielt the Ind'.o’i delegates 
signed. Th(' (jiie.^tion ot ratifying it jnder consideration by 

the Government ot India at the close of the yeui. In October 1930, 
an Internatiorml ('ontereiice of niaiitime countries was held at 
Lisbon, to consider a re])ort prepared by the Technical Committee 
for Buoyage and the Lighting of Coasts under the auspice^ uf the 
Tj(‘ague of Eaiioiis Advisory and Tecdinical Committee foi- Com- 
inunications and Transit, and t<^ conclude, if pos.silde, an agreement 
for the international unification of maritinu* sigimls. The iiivita- 
tiou to participaic in the Conference was ret'eived by the Govern¬ 
ment of India from flie Secretary-General of the Ijoague of Nations 
thi'ough the Secietary of State for India, and Captain Sir Edward 
Ileadlani, Kt., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O.,—lately Diiecior of the 
Poyal Indian Marine,— Commander E. A. Constable,—late P. K.. 
and retir(;d Deputy Conservator of Calcutta Port,—Mr. John 
Oswald,—Chief lus])ector of Taghthouses in British India,—and 
Captain K. Ookerjee, were selected to attend on behalf ot the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The Conference adopted agreements concern¬ 
ing maritime signals and what are known as manned lightships not 
on their stations, and recommendations on lighthouse characteristics 
and radio beacons. The Indian delegate,—Sir Edward Headlam,— 
did not append his signature to the agreement concerning maritime 
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eignals, since it was considered unsuitable for Indian conditions, 
bill the otlici iwo instillments were duly signed, subject to a declara¬ 
tion to the eltect that none of the Indian States under British 
suzerainty weie committed thereby. A thii’d important maritime 
Confeiencc, attended by representatives of (foverinmmts ot Kastern 
countries interested in the deck passenger and pilgrim trades, and 
arising directly out of tlie International Convention tor the Salety 
of Jjife at Sea Avliii h was signed in liondon in Ih^fh, was held in 
India shortl\ atter the (‘ondiision of the [leriod now iiiulei- review, 
and will he di’M iissed in our next Be})ort. 

The sidieme i<»r leorganizing and (‘eiitralizing the mercaintile 
marine administration in India, which was deseiihed in last year s 
-report, vas brought into fori'e at the major jiorts of Aden, Kaiaehi, 
Madras and ('hittag'ong in May BldO, and at Bangooii in Sejitemher. 
xVt Aden, in ]daee ol the Port 01Ii(*er who had eeasiul to he in the 
service of the Aden Port Trust, an ollieer to 1)(‘, known as the 
Principal t tflicer of the Mercantile Marine Dejiartmerit, Aden 
District, was a])])ointe(l. 'Tliis otticer is ])rimarily the em])l()y(‘i‘ of 
the Gr()^erniiient ot India, but bis services have been made avail¬ 
able on eertaiii conditions as Deputy (\»nse?vator to the Aden Port 
Trust. At Kaiaclii, the Goverumeut mereanlile marine woik is 
not suttieieiit in amount to wanant the appointnnmi oC a Prineljial 
.Officer in addition to an Eiigiiu'cr and Ship Surveyor. The M(‘i‘- 
eaiitile Marine Department at that jkhI has iherelore bemi placed 
dll cliargi* ot a senior Engineei- ()ffieer of the Koyal Indian ^tarlmy 
Eiom the date of this change the post ot Port Officer at Karachi was 
.abolislied and the l*ort Trust appointed a separate Deputy ('onser- 
.vator instead. The Assistant Marine Trans])()rt Officer at Karachi 
•was appointed e.r-ofjicio Nautical Surveyor and Deputy Shijiping 
Master. At Madras an officer of the Itoyal Indian Marine A\as 
appointed Principal Officer in place of the Presidency Port Officer, 
lie is the joint servant of the Government ot India and the Goveiii- 
jnent of Madras, the (-ost of the aiipointment being sharc*Tl by both 
;Governments in equal proportions. An Engineer and Shi]) Sur¬ 
veyor, who has also been drawn from tlie Royal Indian Ma l ine, 
was appointed to assist the Principal Officer on mereantile marine 
work for the C'entral Government. At Chittagong a Nauiii'al 
Surveyor was appointed in place of the Port Officer, and is the joint 
■ servant of the Government of India and the Port Commissioners of 
(Chittagong. .The post k reserved for an officer of the Royal Indian 
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Marine. A complete .separation between Central and provincial 
mercantile marine work was effected at Itan^'-oon, and a separate 
office was established for the Princi])ai Officer of the jlfercantile 
Marine T)e])artment, Eanpoon Dislrlct. Tbe superior staff em¬ 
ployed on work for tbe Coxernnient of India at Rangoon now 
consists of a Princi])a1 Officer, a Nautical Siirvc'yoi-, and an Eiip'ineer 
and Sbi]) Surveyor. 

Mention lias lu'cn made in pr(‘vious Reports of tbe ])olicy for¬ 
mulated by tbe (ioveinment of India for iiiovidinc- facilities for 
training Indians in mari'-e en^iiu'erinp-. Duiino- the year under 
review three nioK* teibnica] si bolai ships, eaidi of the value of £240 
per annum, wmi' awaided on the result id an examination, and the 
candidates ,s(d(‘cled left for Enj.j‘land in dune. Fiicilities were nbso 
provided, in 1027, tor trainini'- Indian boys as deck otlicers, when 
the traininf;- ship “ Dufferin ” was established at Bombay. Tbe 
ship at first was established as an cxjieidmenl foi three years only, 
since doubts w(M(‘ (‘xpr-essed as to Imw many Indian boys would be 
willing to come torwaid: but as tlie numbm' of candidates seeking 
admission has been far in I'xiess of tin* vaeaneios available, tbe 
(iroveiiiment of India decidml dniinp- the vear to make the ship a 
perinamuit instit ut ion. 

In I)ec(*mbe]' 10‘27, tin* (lovmnment id Bonibav a])pointed a 
(‘ommitti'e to eonsidiT tlie (piestion id' establisliin^ an Indian Sailors* 
Home at Bombay, as a memoi ial to the Indian seamen wdio fell in 
tbe Wa?‘. Tlie (Vmimitlc'e,—wliieb was juesided over by i\fr. IV. 
H. TsTeilson, Ct.B.lv, lOiairrian of tin' Bonibav Port Tiiist,—was 
leipdred to draw ipi aTid submit its .sibeme for the nature of tbe 
home, and its supp(“^t ions eoneermnt;- tbe w ay in wbieb the project 
should he finama'd, to the j)rovin(d.il (lovmainieut, hut as a result of 
tlie eeiit’-alizatioii of mercaiitib' marine administration which has 
already been deserilxal, the Committee was subsequently asked to 
rejiort to the (loverument of India instead. The report was com¬ 
pleted in Septemliei* 1020, and recommended that the home should 
he provided for Muhammedan en<rine-room and stokediold crews in 
Bombay at an a]>])ioxlmate cost of Rs. 3,12,245 non-recurring and 
Rs. 15,000 recurring jier annum. These proposals were examined 
by the (loxauinueut of India in consultation with the Government of 
Bombay, the Bombay Jbut Trust and the shipping interests con¬ 
cerned, and it Avas decided that wdiilo flic s(4ieme as a wdiole w^as 
Bound and practicable, the home should he open to all classes of 
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Indian seamen witliout distinction of creed or function. Work has 
already been started on the (^onstnudiou of the institution, a plot of 
land having- been made available for it by the Bombay Port Trust, 
free of cost, on the Musjid Bunder Sidino- Koad. The capital cost 
of the buil(lin<^ will, it is understood, be met by a grant of B-s. 
1,14,000 from accumulations in tin* Indian Lascars’ Lund, a dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 1,00,000 from the Bombay Seamen’s Society, a donation 
of Rs. 10,000 fiom the Bombay Go\ernment, and a contiibution 
amounting to Rs. 88.t)00 sanetioned by tlie (Tovernment of India 
from accumulations in the Sunday Penalty Fees Fund, Towards 
the cost of maintenance, which is estimated at Rs. 15,i)0() per annum, 
the Governineut of India have accepted the otter of the Bombay 
Port Trust to contribute Rs. 5.000 annually, subject to certain 
provisions c*oncerning the manmu' in which the home is run; and 
the balance of Rs, 10,000 will be ])aid from tlie Sunday Penalty 
Fees Fund. The total annual grant has been samtioned for five 
years in the first instance, and is subject to revision at the end of 
that period. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Finance. 

In pre^svidiis editions ol tliis Report our account of tlie financial 
events of the A ear under review lias lieen jueceded ov a firief sketch 
of the develo])ni('nt c.i the exi-tin^ financial ]elation- between the 
Central and ])rovincial Govei-nnieiits: and in view of the far- 
reaching constitutional chanii'eN >\hich are now imjjeiiding, it seems 
desirable to tepiodime this aeeouiit witliout modification in our 
present Report, in oiahu- tlial new rtaideis may be enabled to con¬ 
sider, in their correct liistorical pers])ective, the many complicated 
probhuns on Avhieli public attentioii seems likely to be focussed at 
the time this volume is ])ublished. 

Refore 1870 all the revenues oi India run; into one purse, 
and the Ib'ovinces w»u-.‘ allotted toi tlieii aTinual ex[)en(iituTe only 
those sums whicli the CoAaunnn'nT ol India thou/ht tit, or vhich 
it (‘oubl he ]iei-u.ided i>; cajoled uiTn o-umtino-. in consequence 
the distribution of lln* ptjldic nn-ojm* leecame somewhat of a 
bcramhle, in which thi* adxantaue ^^ent lo the most essive or 
persistent ot the }>ro\ineial adni inisn utions, Avithout niucli leier- 
ence to tlieii* ica.l needs. l>ui in the year we, ha\e mentioned 
Loi'd iMayo initiated the radnudlv iiii}>ortant alteration in policy 
Avlierehy authority heu-an te b(' (lev<d\ed fj-om the Central to the 
proAiiicial (Tovcinmenis, which lias led, hy a seJics of logical steps, 
to llio creation of the quasi-federal .system of administration under 
which Rritish India is ruled to-day. l ord Mayo's solution of 
the financial ])rol)lem was. to give each Province a fixed annual 
grant for the adniinistiatiou ot the provincial services, and to 
give provincial Governments an interest in nursing the taxable 
capacity of their subjects by allowing them to impose certain local 
taxes in aid of the giant from the Central Government. It was 
not long, hoAvcver, before further changes Avere called for, and 
between 1877 and I88d means were adopted for reananging the 
provincial finances on a wider basis. For example, in the pro¬ 
vincial settlements ul 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over 
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to eacli local (lOvei'iiineTit io <lefraA' IIh* cost ot provincial scivices, 
l»ut l)y 18811 a sliarc in tlip revenues had been Mibstltuled for the 
fixed ^rant. This ^ave a margin which might be increased by 
cai efiil management, and tlie settlements \\ (M e made liable to 
periodical revision. Tin* lieads of levenue whidi ver(‘ imule over 
to the Ib'ovinet'ft were believed to be capable ol' (‘xpansion; but it 
was recognized that revenue and expcMidit lire in tin* Ibovinces could 
not be made to meet (‘\a(‘tly, and tin* exce-^s of pmsimMal ('X])eii" 
diture over rexenue was inade up by assignimMit-^ trom the (\mtral 
(Tovermnent exjire^^ed as a ])e)(*(Mitage of the land icvenue of each 
Province, —which, apart fioni thes(‘ deductions, (onstitnted a 
Central re(*eipt. 

Tlie system initiated by l/Oid Mayo ptusisted Avithont funda¬ 
mental changf^ until th<‘ establishment of th(‘ Mont.igu-t'helmsford 
Itefonns in lltiil. d’he ])i inci](ai moditication'. int i cHlmaal aftc-r 
the readjustments effected between 1877 and ISS’l \\(Me the semi- 
peinunuMit settlements Avhi<‘h A\<*re mad(* in PM)1, and the p(‘r- 
juanent settlements ma<b* in 1911. lly the ioimcj tin* i'(*veniu‘.s 
assigned to a Piovince were fixed, and rendered immune from 
alteration on the jiart of the ('(Mitral Coa rMutnuMii except in (*ast*s 
of extreme necessity, or unless ex']>(Mienee showed dial the normal 
assignment made was clearly dispiojunlionat(‘ to pjnvim lal needs. 
The object of this reform was to give tlie ]uovin(M’al administra¬ 
tions a sense of finamMul seeurity, and, in addition, a motive for 
caiefully liushaiiding th(ur resourc(*s. ]IeiicetorA\ ard lh(w could 
maintain some continuity ot policy, sime t)ic\ wejt* assured that 
they would rcaj) the benefits of their oaau ecomuunxs, and wmuld 
have 110 tem^itation to embark u])0ii ill-considiMt'd -^cheim's of expen¬ 
diture with the object of showing at the next siUthMiient with the 
Ontral GovfMnment that their scale of expenditure was high and 
their needs corresjiomlingly so. In 191] th(‘ peinuimMua* ol tin* pro¬ 
visional arrjingements made in 1901 was (hdinitely KM ognized ; at 
the same time im])ortant clmnges were made in the appoi l ionment 
of c.ertain lieads of revenue as between the Central and local (tovern- 
nienfs,—the share of the I’lovincos in cx])anding' hf*ads of revenue 
being increased, while the fixed assignments allotted, t*) tliem by 
the Central (Tovernnient Avere reduced. Provincial revenues had 
in any case benefited com^iderahly by the iutroduction of the new 
Famine Insurance S(dieme in 190(1, by Avhich the Govern in eiit of 
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India placed 1o +lie credit of each Province exposed to famine a 
fixed sum on ^^llic]l it (toiild draw in time of need without treiicli- 
ing on its normal lesoiirces; if this sum l)t‘came exhausted, it was 
arranged that further expenditure would ])e sliaied e(jually hy tlie 
Central and jnovincial Governments, and, in the last resort, that 
the Governirient of India would give the Pioviix'es further assist¬ 
ance frf)m (h'utral j(‘venu(‘<;. lii 11)17 thi-. airangement was 
simplified and famine relief hecame a dixdded head, the expendi¬ 
ture lieing ajipoitioiK'd hetweim tlie Central ami jnovincial Govern¬ 
ments in iln^ pidportion ■)f d to 1. Jlefori^ tlie s<heim‘ oi 19(M) 
was introduced, the liahilitv for famine expenditure hud lain upon 
the Pro\iuces, ami the ('eiitral Government hurl only intervened 
when tin' formm had no I'esouiees vith whieli to meet it. 

I'lnis, at the time w lieji tlie jMonlagu-(1iel lusford liefonus were 
intT’oduced, tiie finam ml ielutions between the Covmnment of India 
and the juoNimi.iI Go\einment> were hioadly ■'pe.ikinc as follows, 
Tlie budget of tlic Go\ennm*nt of India wa^ made to inelude the 
transaetioiis ot piovineial Governments, the levcnue enjoyed Iiy 
the latter being mainl\ deri\ed fiom souiet*- uf income which 
were shared between the (ieviu-nment ot India ami thetnselves, 
and thus knowui (he “ di\i(led beaiG ol levenm*: these a> a 
rule eonsistc-d in such items as tlie land revenue, excise, income- 
tax, and the liom ]nodnetive irrigation work'. The jii'o* 

viiieial Govei niiient'> liowevei took the ieeei]»U from iore^ts and 
registration, as well as from eoinds and jails, wdiile (<■ the Central 
Government went the iiweirie from customs, railwavs, posts and 
telegrajilis, >alt, ojiium, ami tributes from Indian States. Gut of 
these incomings, tlie ('eniral Government was resjauisible lor defence 
(diarges, for tin* njtkeep ol lailways, and post> and telegiaphs, for 
the jinyineiit of inteiesi on debt, and for tiie Home rdiarges; while 
the I’rovinees niei, fiom their resonices the expenses conrieeted 
with land revenue and general mlniinistration, with forests, jKilice, 
courts ami jails, w illi t'ducation and modi(*al smviee'. Charges for 
irrigalinii wert' common to hotli the Central and provincial {govern¬ 
ments. 

Th(‘ introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Peforms in 1921, 
however, necessitated radical alterations in the airungements we 
have described, since tlie establishment of the principle of dyarchy 
iu the provincial administiations,—whereby the control of certain 
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administrative RuLjeeis was transferred to Ministers responsihle to 
popularly elected lej 2 :islative councils,—rendered the retention of 
the system of ‘‘divided ” heads of revenue impossible: and this, 
as we have seen, was the most distinctive feature of the old arranpre- 
ment, and the means wherehy the Ccuitral Government maintained 
a larpre measure of control over the ])i(>vineial finances. Thus, after 
1921, the intermediate eategory of revenue Imads had to be abolished, 
and a system devised under wbieh only centrnl and provincial 
sources of revenue remained,-—the^e beina; clearly defined and 
altogether distinct from on<‘ another. 

A tentative sclieine for a financial settlement between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Provinces was sketched in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report itself, which was presented to His Majesty^s 
Government in 1918. The scheme coin])rised the complete sepa¬ 
ration of the central and provincial hiidgets. and the enlaigement 
of the provincial jmweis of taxatioji and borrowing. It was on the 
whole attractive to the provincial Governments, since it was cal¬ 
culated to increase tlndr financial powers substantially: bat the 
division of the revenues hetweem the Central (xoveiiiment and the 
Provinces in such a way that the Centi-al finances would he exposed 
to a deficit which must be met by contrdmli(>ns from the Pi‘o- 
vinces, obviously had to be the siilij-M t ol fnrtlu'r emjuirw In 
Section 2()() the re}>ort. c(M-tai!i (‘.siiujaicft were made of the anti¬ 
cipated deficit of the (Vntral Goveiniuent ami the contrihutions 
to be made by eacli individual Province. The jUioposeal basis on 
which the contiibution*- were t(» he fixed vas the (lifftu’ence between 
the gross provincial revenue and the gi'os> provincial expenditure. 
Other possible bases of settlement had he(‘n examined and this had 
been chosen as being at once the most ])ra<‘tieable and the least 
inequitable. The objections to it vere (d)vioiis enongb, since the 
Provinces with the most liberal scale ol expenditure were likely 
to fare better than those wliieh had been more economiral. but 
this and other ohjt'etions were considered only to be dismissed. 
The authors of the Peport admitted that their scheme would, to 
Borne extent, (*onfijm existing inequalities, hut to mitigate thig 
they lecommended that Ihe whole matter should he re-investigated 
by a Statutory Commi^sit.n ten years after the establishment of the 
reforms. Actually, however, it was found impossible to leave the 
question open in tliis way. since some details of the proposals 
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aroused vehement opposition. Erom Madras, tor example, nearly 
five times as much would be levicid as from Bombay, and from 
the Fnited Provinces nearly five times ns mndi as from Bengal, 
while tlje Punjab and Burma Avould have to contribute far more 
than other and wealthier Provinces. In tlie first desj)atch on 
the proj)osed reforms which the (iovernment oi India sent to the 
Secretary of State in March, 1919, attention was drawn to the 
objections that had been raised against this aspect oi the financial 
settlement, and the Government stated definitely that the per¬ 
manent reterdion of the criterion jiioposed in tJie rejiort tor pio- 
vineial contrihiition.s to the (Central (tovernmenl would he unjusti¬ 
fiable. It was acc»»rdingjy iirgerl that a committee sliould he 
appointed to investigate tlie finamfial relations between the Contial 
Government and the Provinces: and tins A’iev was endi'rsed by the 
Joint S(dect (’ommitte<‘ of I'arliamcnt which sat on the Kefonns 
Bill. In coiisecpieiice. the body known as tlie Mestf>n Committee 
was appointed to ad\ise on the contributions lo he paid by the 
various Piovirc'es to the Central Government f<u' the financial year 
1921-ii2, the modifications to he made in xhe provincial contribu¬ 
tions thereafter until tliere ccas(‘d to he an All-lrdia defieu, and 
the futuie finamiug ot tlie pi-ovincial loans account. Diesc terms 
of reference wi'rc increased at the instance ot the Government of 
Bombay during the Committee's investigations in India so as to 
include the question wdiether the GoNernment of Bombay should 
retain any share of the revenue derived from the income-tax. 

The task of the (fimnnittee was in essence to arrange an ideal 
di>tril)ution of the defiiu't in the Central revenues among the Pro¬ 
vinces, and to fix a standard scale of contributions to which the 
latter would work up by stages. A certain amount of preliminary 
work had been done for it by a ccmference of financial representa¬ 
tives of the different Provinces whi(‘h had been held in September, 
1919, during which the normal figures of revenue and expenditure 
of all the Provinces had been examined. Tlie Meston Committee 
did not take long in deluding to affirm the view expressed in the 
Montagu-Cbelmsford report that income-tax shonkl be credited 
entirely to the Central Government. That report pointed to the 
necessity of maintaining a uniform rate for the tax throughout the 
country, and to the inconveniences, particularly to the commer¬ 
cial world, of having different rates in different Provinces; it 
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further laid stress on the position of raniifyinpf enterprises wliich 
had their business centre in some bif^ city and did not necessarily 
pay income-tax in the Provinces in which the income was earned. 
The Meslon Committee, indeed, carried the second argument still 
further, and pointed to the case of piihlic: companies with share¬ 
holders scattered over India and elsewhere, and their decision, 
therefore, was that income-tax should remain a C/cntral receipt. 
General stamps, however, they found to he a different matter. 
The Montagu-Clielmsford Peport had ar^nied \n favour of making 
over the revenue derived from this source to tlie (\*ntT‘al Govern¬ 
ment, hut the Meston Committee found tliat this argument had 
not tlie same foice as tliat relating to income-tax; for by cTcditing 
the recei])ts from general stamj)s to the Central (fovernment, and 
tl)e receipts from judicial stam])s to the provimdal Goveinments, 
a “ divided ” head was still retained in the financial system, 
since both general and judicial stain])s were controlled by the same 
agency, and a good deal of miscellaneous work and outlay was 
common to both. If the “ (dean cut ” Ixdween ('cidral and pro- 
viiKu'al revcniH's, wliich the authors of th(‘ Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report had regarded as imperativ(‘, weie to ho etlVcied, then 
general stam])s must he made a provincial receipt, and this, ac.cwd- 
ingly, the Committee recoinnKunlcd. There v ere otjier strong 
arguments in tavour of this course. The task of the Meston Com¬ 
mittee was to assess, if possible, sonu' contrihutions on each Pro¬ 
vince and vet leave it with a surplus. At the conference of 
September, 1919, it had been shown that Rongal, and Bihar and 
Orissa, had normally no surplus at all, while that of the Central 
Provinces was so meagre that no appreciable contrihiition could be 
tak(in from it. The ('ommittee, therefore, in the case of Bengal 
and Bihar, was confronted with a task that vas impossible at the 
outset, if tlie proposals made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
were to be confirmed. But by giving to the Provinces the receipts 
from general stamps, the problem could be surmounted. Most 
of the Provinces naturally desired to be allotted a growing bead 
of revenue such as general stamps, and its transfer would make the 
assessment of entribulions much easier and, as between Provinces, 
less invidious. On the other hand, the adoption of this expedient 
would raise fhe deficit in fi)e Central revenues considerably. Never¬ 
theless in view of the circumstances of India at the time when 
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the Meston Coinniittee was at work, the balance of odvantage lay 
on the whole with the transfer of ji^eneral stamps to the Provinces. 
It was felt ihat the settlement ouf»;ht lop^ieallv to treat all the' 
local administrations alike, rather than dependino- on the grant 
of special subventions by the Central (xovernmeot to some of them; 
and clearly the Reforms should not be allowed to start in Bengal 
and Biliar, and possibly in the Central Provinces also, with a 
demonstrably iiicvilable deficit. Tlierefore no other couTse seemed 
open than to increase the ])rovincial sources of revcmue by this 
jiarlic-ular means, desjiite the objeciions that could be raised to the 
provincialization of general stamjis, owing to the necessity for 
having a uniform stamp duty for such instruments as bills of 
exchange, aiticles of association, transfers, shi|>piT)g orders and- 
share warrants. 

Apart from the settlement of these two partiruilar ])rob]enis,— 
that is to say tlie allocation of the receijits from income-tax and 
general stamps,—the ta'<k witli which the Meston Committee was 
confronted was to assess exactly what contiibntmiis the Provinces 
were to })ay to the (Vntral Coxernment until sueli time a^' the 
necessity for the contrihutions disaj)])eaied wiMi (hr di'ajipeui ance 
of the deficit in the Ctmtral n-xamues. After cajeliillv consid^^iing 
the figures ])j()vid(‘d by the conference of Septembiu', 1919, and 
receiving representations, the Committee fixed the sum wdiich the 
Provinces between them were required to contiihute a I Ps. 
lakhs. The total amount which the Provinces would gain and tlie 
(Central (lovernment lose as a result of the redisiribniion was esti¬ 
mated at Ps. 18,50 lakbs, and the figure of Ps. 9,8-1 lakhs was 
based ou tlie necessity of leaving* each Province with a sufficient 
margin to enable the new Councils to be inaugurated without the 
necessity of resorting to fresh taxation. After deciding what the 
aggregate contribution of the Provim^es to the Contial (xovernment 
should be, the Committee bad to settle the individual contributions 
of each Province towards the general total. At first the possibility 
of levying an even rate on the increase in spending power of all 
the Provinces was considered, but it was soon realized that tliis 
superficially equitable arrangement would cause liardsliip in some 
cases ill view of the unequal financial strength of the Proviiuxes. 
Each Province bad to be considered on its merits, and the CoiU' 
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mittee drew up the fullowiii^ iaTile ns ihe proposed allotment of 
initial contributions. 
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pleased very ieu . A ]>redomin:iiitly a^riciiltuial ProAnnce like the 
Punjab o-aiiied api^reciably by haviiiy tbe ^sbole of the land reveime 
allotted to it instead ol only a poition as bitlierto, but the more 
industrial Ibovinces like Benn^al and liombay wei(‘ in a less bappy 
position, since they pjovided the bulk of tbe rt^venue fron) income- 
tax and yet could not liope lor any sliaie of it. Mtulras, too, bad 
fi]»ecial cause for complaint ajrain'^t tbe settlement. By far tbe 
heaviest initial contribution, iiamely. Its. d,48 lakhs, was demanded 
fiom this Ibovinre, and tbe iMadras Government felt tliis sacrifice 
ail tbe more keenly since, if its standard of pnblii* expenditure bad 
not been maintained in tbe j>a>t at a compaiativeiy moderate 
figure, its contribution under tbe reformed system of finance vonld 
not have been so great. Bengal and Bombay, on tbe other band, 
complained that they were now faced with tbe necessity either of 
reducing their standard ot jiublic expenditure or else of running 
into debt,—a process which tbe Central Government was not likely 
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to allow to proceed far. However, the Governiccnt of India under 
tlie stress of its own over-ridinp- nefossity had no alternative bnl 
to adiieie to the Mesion Award, and so the Ttefornis opened with 
wdiat some of the l^rovinces regarded as a cripplinn^ levy on theii 
reveinies. The Joint Select Committee of rariiament. liowevei, 
made certain modifi(‘ntion< in the iM(‘stori pioj)()sals. The scheme 
oi standard coutrihiitions v.as rejerti'd, and it was ]K)inted onl that 
tli(‘ provincial (‘onti'i})ij<ion^ “^lioiild be wiped out at the earliest 
possilde moment. Fuitlje}', it was directed that tbo Piovinces 
should he ^iven a small ^hare in the <zrowth of income-tax. It 
must be admitted tliat the years immediately following the Mesion 
Settlement ])rou<ilit little liappines> t(^ the financial departments in 
the ]*rovi:ic(‘s. but nevertheless the payment of ])]()vincial contri¬ 
butions was only [)arlly re^})onsibie for this, since tjie country was- 
at this time en^ap-ed a- a wliole in surmounting the many excep¬ 
tionally difficult ecoiiomio pioldiou'^ that arose a i‘es\iP of the war. 
The ^-reater part of the roconsii uctiv( work liad to be undertaken by 
the provincial Onvcinmoiit^. Inch also bad to incm lar^v expendi¬ 
ture in rtn'sin^ salarie-' t(' meet the increased cost oi bvinii’ and in 
rj’e;.tin^»‘ new (lej)artniojits b; acrordanco with the exj>afision of 
then r('''])(jnsibilii ie- I’bo y'ars fdlowino IOjO vej o therofore 
difficult both for the IT’oxwicas and the (ioveinuicnt of India, and 
the provincial Coveinmcnt^ w.ue foiced to lutdc for relief pri¬ 
marily to the lemissjon oi the })rovincial fontn])uiions, for which 
there were frequent and vehement d(‘mand> 

According' to the i>l:vis tliat had Imhoi laid dowi^ b\' the ^rc.ston 
Commitii'c and the Join! Sekad Committee oi (hij Icoofoit tor the 
gradual ahnlition oi }*ro\imdal conii ibut ions, certain ikovinee> had 
jiriority over the o.iier.N in thi-' matter. The Committee pa\e 
Madras, the Tbiiied Ibovbiecs, tiie I’unjalo and Ifurma lije first 
claim on rfuuissioii. and not until almost Imll tht' total contri- 
huttons liad lawn I'em tte<! cimld any other Proviuce (daim relief. 
From that p<dnt onwaials, however, every Provim c was to share 
in a })reserib('(l measure in smdi relitd as the (Tovernment oi India 
could ^n'aiit, imlii the oonttilmtions were altogetiier abolished. The 
first remission was efietded in when, aftei showing a sur 

plus of Es. 3,2-1 lakhs in his Inidyvt speech. Sir Basil Blackett made 
the welcome anmuincement that he pro]u)sed to enqdoy Es. 2,50 
lakhs of tins surplus for tlm jicrmanent remission of p^o^dliciaL 
contributions. As a lesult, Madras received Es. 1,2(J lakhs, the 
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J^injal) Rs. 61 lakhs, the United Provinces Rs. 56 lakhs and Burma 
Rs. 7 lakhs. In the next budget stateinoiit, that for 1926-27, Sir 
Basil Blackett stated that a further sum of Rs. 1,25 lakhs would 
be permanently remitted to the same Provinces, and accordingly 
Rs. 57 lakhs went to Madras, Rs. 33 to the United Provinces, 
Rs. 28 to the Punjab, and Rs. 7 to Burma. In the following year 
the Finance Member declared a net recurrent surplus of Rs. 3,64 
lakhs, and again he decided that the most suitable purpose to 
which the surplus could he u])plied was the remission of ])rovin- 
ei il contributions. The surplus of this particnilar year wuis only 
IN. 1,81 lakhs less than the amount that would be required to 
al)olish provincial c(intributions altogether; i>nd tliis was actually 
achieved in tlie year 1928-29, when Sir Basil Blackett announced 
in his budget s])eech that tlie portion of the contributions wliich 
lie liad remitted teinjun-arily for 1927-28 would henceforth be per- 
Dianently lemitted. The section of the speech which announced 
the permanent extinction of provincial contributions occupied only 
12 linos in the })rinted re])ort, and thus curtly and inconspicuously 
was ac(;omplished one of the greatest triumplis of the reformed 
sy>tem of goverinneiit in India. 

Jjet us now turn to consider the moie important features of the 
-existing financial sy^stem whi(di have no direct connection with the 
Meston Award, and have arisen either out of the original ]>ro- 
posals of the authors of the Mojitagu-C’lielinsford Report, or out of 
detailed arrangements effected betw'eeii the Central and provincial 
(foveriiments. Altlioiigh the control of the Secrotaiy of State ewer 
Indian finances is still considerable, and certain limits of expendi¬ 
ture are prescribed beyond which his sanction is necessary, his 
]3owers of intervention were nevertheless suhstantially curtailed by 
the Reforms, and can no longer he extended to cover the variety 
of com])aratively unim])ortaiit matters, such as tlie expenditure of 
semi-oflieial municipal bodies, in the way that was formerly powssible. 
Tn the Rjovinces, tlie jiroposals of the Executive for expenditure 
311 connection with “ votc'd ” heads have now to be yireseiited to 
the Legislature as demands for grants, which may he either 
accepted, curtailed, or rejected; and the financial jiowers of the 
provincial Legislatures are thus real and considerable, despite the 
fact that as yet they have no control over contributions payable 
to Central revenues, charges on loans, expenditure jirescribed by 
law, the salaries and pensions of officers appointed by or with the 



Combined Indian Revenue, Central and Provincial, in 1929-30, 
skown in percentages under various heads. The actual 
revenue for the year was Rs. 227,26,48,000. 
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Combined Indian Expenditure, Central and Provincial, in 
1929-30, shown in percentages under various heads. 
The actual Expenditure for the year was 

Rs. 226,21,99,000. 



[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and estimates 
are prepared; working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from revenue and not treated as 
expenditure.] 
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approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State, the salaries 
of High Court Judges, or in certain Provinces, expenditure on 
backward tracts ”,—and despite the fact alsr' that the Governoi* 
has certain over-riding rights to certify the necessity of various 
financial demands. Moreover the provincial Governments as a 
whole,—and apart from the question how far they are, and how far 
they are not, responsible to the Legislatures,—now exercise practi¬ 
cally full control over their own sources of revenue, namely the 
provincial balances, receipts from provincial subjects, provincial 
taxation, proceeds and recoveries from loans, and the share of the 
income-tax received fro’u the Province. The power to impose 
provincial taxation was also much enhanced under the Heforms, 
although it is subject in some respects to the previous sanction 
of the Government of India. In addition, whereas in pre-Ileform 
days, provincial Governments were not allowed to borrow in the 
open market, and were discouraged from borrowing otherwise, their 
increased (control over local affairs, especially on the “ transferred ” 
side, has led to material alteration in this resj)ect; and they are 
now empowered, subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in respect of loans raised outside India and to that of the Governor- 
General in Council in respect of loans raised ins de India, tc- raise 
money in the open market on the security of their own revenues. 
In addition they are able to obtain loans from tbe Provincial 
Loans Fund, which was established by the Central Government in 
1925. Certain important functions and responsibilities have also 
been allotted to the provincial Finance Departments under tbe 
new system. They are the custodians of the Famine Itelief Fund, 
and must watch the provincial balances and advise on all important 
financial questions, such as proposals for new loans or taxation, 
the grant of new rights, assignments of land revenue, schemes for 
fresh expenditure, and the creation, modification, or abolition of 
posts. They also prepare the budget, lay tbe Audit Appropriation 
Deport before the Public Accounts Committees, and ensure that 
audits are correct and effective. 

As regards the Central Government, the position is rather 
different, since although wider financial powers were conferred 
upon it, also, under the Reforms, they are of degree only, not of 
kind, owing to the fact that the principle of dyarchy was not 
extended to it; and the Secretary of State still approves the Central 
Government’s budget before it is presented to the Legislative 

o2 
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!A!ssembly, still sanctions new taxation, and still controls borrow¬ 
ings outside India, the gold reserve, the paper currency, the 
exchange policy, the pay, allowances and conditions of service of 
the All-India Services, and many other matters. 

Before concluding our sketch of the existing system of Indian 
finance, we must not omit to mention a number of arrangementfr 
which have recently been made between the Central and provin¬ 
cial Governments, whereby the latter have benefited considerably. 
The creation of the Provincial Jioans Fund in 1925,—to which we 
have already referred,—lias been of gieat value in enabling tlie 
provincial Govermncnis to borrow large sums on (‘oinparatively 
easy terms, and to use them,-—subject to suitable saleguards on 
behalf of creditors,--for financing the particular schemes of 
development to wliieh they attach importance. Another means 
whereby the jiositnm of the Provinces lias been iinjiroved is the 
agreement that lias been readied concerning the interest they are 
required to pay on loans. For some years the provincial Govern¬ 
ments had complained that they were allowed no interest when 
they had credit balances with the Government of India. This 
grievance has now been removed, and provindal Goveriiincuts may 
place money in fixed deposit with the Government of India and 
receive interest thereon. Similar adjustments have been effected 
in several other matters. For example, when it appeared in 1924 
that the assignmeiita made yearly to the Provinces on account of 
the sale proceeds of unified postage and revenue stamps had become 
inadequate, suitable increases were forthwith effected. Another 
project which has been receiving attention for some time is that 
of separating Central and provincial banking accounts; this, 
however, is obviously a matter in which it is necessary to move 
with special caution, and hitherto no definite settlement has been 
made. Experiments have nevertheless been undertaken in the 
United Provinces by separating audit from accounts, and entrust¬ 
ing business connected with the latter to the provincial Govern¬ 
ment. At first the change was introduced in two departments only, 
—those of Education and Police,—but as it proved satisfactory 
it was extended to all departments in 1926. 

This rapid survey will have enabled the reader to appreciate tho 
way in which the relations between the Central and provincial Gov¬ 
ernments in financial matters have developed, and we may now 
proceed to describe the events which occurred during the year under 
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review. In our previous Reports this has been done almost entirely 
by means of quotations from the speech ma(b‘ by the Finance 
Member in presenting his annual Budget, but on this occasion, in 
view of the exceptionally difficult financial circumstances which 
have ])revailed, w(‘ proj)ose to preface these by a few general remarks 
derived from oilier sources. 

The outstanding feature of the year 19^10-81 was acute economic 
depression, whicli was proliably unparalleled in its intensity and the 
widespread nature of its reaction'^. All countries did not of course 
suffer equally, but nom* es -ajicd iinseatbed, and (hose whose trade 
consists chiefly in the expoit of raw commodities in exchange for 
manufac'tured goods were jiarticularlv badly affected. The general 
fall in wholesale jirii'cs which started in tbe winter of 1929 continued 
without interiu])(ion to th(‘ end of tbe year under review. Bet\veen 
April 19d0 and Mari h 19dl, wholesale prices fell by lb per cent, 
in the hnited Kingfloni, 18 }>er c(‘nt. in t]i(‘ United States of 
Amei'ica, 19 per cent, in Japan and IJ'per cent, in India. (Jpinious 
differ as to the causes of this jihenomenon, which have been variously 
ascribed to over-jimductioji, maldistribution of gold, underspending, 
and want of (‘ontidi’nce engendered by the enormous losses suffered 
by investors when the speculative boom in the stock markets of the 
United States suddenly subsided. One of the most remarkable 
features of the collapse was the effect it had on rates of discount 
ruling in the three most important international money markets,— 
though it should be noticed that the rates in countries such as 
India did not move in sympathy. The Bank of England rate, 
which was reduced to the low figure of 3 per cent, on the 1st of 
May, remained at that figure throughout the rest of the year. In 
the United States, the Federal Beserve Bank rediscount rate reached 
2 per cent, on tbe 23rd December, and the Bank of Fram^e rate, 
which had been reduced to 3 per cent, in January 1930, was fui-tber 
reduced to 2| per cent, from tbe 1st of May 1930, and again 
reduced to 2 per cent, from tbe 2nd of January 1931. Some events 
of the year which had a contributory effect on tbe general financial 
depression may here be mentioned briefly. Tbe large number of 
bank suspensions in the United States and tbe vso-called Oustric 
collapse in France both conspired in no small degree to retard a 
return of confidence. In South America, politic al disturbances in 
several of the Republics, which are predomimintly agricultural, 
added to the distress caused by tbe fall in prices of produce, and the 
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restriction in purchasing power wjiich ensnecl reacted severely on 
the manufacturing countries with whom they had trade relations. 
The Far East was no better off. Although internal dissension in 
China diminisliod substantially and the country was comparatively 
free from warlike operations, recovery was hindered by the preci¬ 
pitous fall in the })rice of silver. Indifferent harvests and a heavy 
decline in exports led to extensive vsales of the metal with the result 
that its value, which had already sliarc'd in the general fall in 
commodity prices, and was fuiiher depressed hy the addition of 
stocks of demonetised silver to the already large supply, fell to a 
record low level. So far no action has Ix^en taken on the report of 
the Kommerer {k)inniitiee ])ul)lished at the end of 1929-30, which 
contained certain recommendations in favour of establishing a gold 
standard for China and the eventual redemption of the silver cur¬ 
rency; hut it vas decided during the year under review, as a measure 
of protection, tliat customs duti(‘s should he collected in future in 
gold at the Chinese ])or<s. Japan suffeied as muclj as other 
countries from unemploynient, the fall in the price level, and the 
heavy decline in ex])orts. In support of tlu^ stabilised value of the 
yen, gold 1o the amount of 137 million y('n liad to be exported 
during the year. The difficulties whi<h voie experienced by 
Australia are too well known to require d(‘Scri]>tion. ()n the other 
hand, an event wliieh was not only of immediate })raeti(‘al import¬ 
ance in the financial world, hut also iiis])ired great Jjopes for the 
future, was the o]»ening on the 17th of May 1930, of the Hank of 
International 8('<tlements, which it is helievtal must lead to much 
closer co-ordination in policy between the (kiutral banks and the 
currency authorities. 

The difficulties in which Indian financial affairs were involved 
by the trade depression were of course greatly accentuated by 
political developments. The Civil Disobedience Movement in- 
agurated ('arly in the year soon began to bnve a very deleterious 
effect on trade not only within this country but also ontside, where 
the trend of events was being closely w’at(*bed. The feeling of 
nervousness and insecurity which was so prevalent after the session 
of the liahore Congress in December 1929, reap])eared in a more 
acute form, and business, particularly in Western India, was for 
some time practically paralysed. In consequence of this state of 
affairs the Government, as in the previous year, had to take measures 
to control the short-money market and to withdraw redundant funds 
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by continuous issues of treasury bills and contractions of the cur¬ 
rency; and as it was found impossible to meet the requirements of 
the Home Treasury in the ordinary way throup^h the market, re¬ 
course was had on three occasions to sterling horrowing*, which, 
since the credit of the country was by now seriously impaired, 
could only he effected on comparatively disadvantageous terms. The 
tendency noticed in 1929-30 for investors to remit their money 
abroad persisted, and as will be seen from the extracts from Sir 
George Schuster’s Budget speech which will be reproduced later, 
there are good grounds for believing that a substantial export of 
capital took place during the financial year. There was also a 
considerable amount of speculative remittance abroad with a view 
to repatriation of funds in the event of an alteration being made in 
the legal exchange ratio as a result of politi(‘al pressure. The 
position was such that for a short time banks refused to sell Ex¬ 
change without cover, and during the latter part of the year 
Government had to meet demands for sterling at their statutory 
rate to the amount or .£5'T millions. The Prime Minister’s speech 
at the conclusion of th{* Hound Table Conference' however had a 
salutary ellect and helped to restore confidence, as it was made 
clear that the Imperial Government was (i(‘tenniiied that the main¬ 
tenance of India’s financial stability and credit should be amply 
provided for in the new constitution. This feeling of confidence 
was strengthened by the publicaiion of a written statement given to 
a member of the House of Commons by the Secretary of State on the 
11th of February, which declared that the Government regard 
the rupee ratio question as having been settled in 1927, when the 
Indian Legislature passed the Currency Act by wbich the rupee 
was rated at Is. Gd. gold. The Government will use all the means 
in their power to maintain this rate in accordance with their statu¬ 
tory obligations ”, 

The net imports of gold bullion to India during the year were 
valued at Rs. 12*75 crores, which is approximately Rs. 15 crores 
less than in the previous year. The fact that this figure is less than 
half of the average of the net imports for the years 1920-21 to 
1924-25, and is actually lower than in any year since 1910 cannot, 
however, he regarded as indicating that the people of this country 
are giving up their habit of investing in gold. In view of the very 
heavy fall in commodity prices, and the consequent diminution in 
the surplus profits accruing to the owners of export crops, a decline- 
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ill gold purchases was to be expected, and it is indeed remarkable 
that in the peculiar circumstances of the year the decline was not 
even greater. The gold tendered on private account in the llombay 
Mint for refining, most of which came from the Indian mines, 
Hinounted to 1,042,9.12 fine tolas ns against 1,211,813 in 1929-.30. 
Taking the value of this gold at Its. 2*23 crores, and allowing for 
1l:e amount of gold tendered to Government, the net private con¬ 
sumption of gold may bo taken to have decreased from Rs. IG'79 
crores in 1929-30 to Its. 12*90 croros in the year under review. It 
is noteworthy that as much as Rs. 11 5 crores worth of gold bullion 
and sovereigns,— thai is to say, about 87 per i^ont. of the total 
imports of the year,—was imported between April and September; 
ill particular, the liuge amount of Rs. 3*07 crores was imported in 
the month of August alone. This wa^s probably due to two facts, 
firstly, the natural inclination of the populace to buy gold for 
boarding in times of political uncertainty, and secondly to the 
prevalence of propaganda urging the cultivators to jiurcbase this 
commodity instead of piece-goods and otluT imports wliich were on 
the boycott list. The result was tliat India imjiorted more gold and 
sovereigns in the early ])art of the year tlian she could conveniently 
.jbsorb, and the price of the metal in Bombay fell from Rs. 21-11 in 
-April to Rs. 21-3-0 at the close of the year. In tJie absence of any 
improvement in demand, bullion dealers vere nnable to r('t:iin their 
slocks and eventually \\ere forced to realise ])y tender to the Bombay 
Mint at the Government buying rate. A noticeable ieature of the 
closing montlis of the year was a substantial return of the metal 
Ji' )m up-country districts t(. Bombay. This inflow was estimated 
to have amounted to between 5,000 and 0,000 tolas of fine gold a 
day, and in part, at any rate, represented gold taken out of hoards 
a'id sold to meet the current expenses of the owners. Towards the 
(lose of the financial year, while sterling exchange remained at or 
jnst above the gold exjiort point, the price of gold in Bombay was at 
or below the Government statutory buying rate. 

As regards silver, when the financial year ojioned the price of the 
metal in London stood at 19j"g.rr/. per standard ounce and at the 
close, namely in March 1931, it was 13^'Jj.rrZ. The fall in value 
tliis year was thus more ]>ron()unce(l than ever, and in view of the 
fact that silver is used as currency over a very large jiart of the 
world, the general economic effects of this decline have possibly been 
more serious than that of any of the other commodities. The m-ain 
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cause of weakness has been events in China, whose exports have been 
greatly reduced by warfare and political disturbances, as a result of 
which, in order to pay for imports, large amounts of silver have had 
to be sold. On the IT'th of May 1930 the Chinese Government 
issued an order prohibiting the import of fondgn coin, as it wu& 
clear that several Eastern countries, in view of the great decline 
in the price of the medal, were considering the adoption of a gold 
standard and ondea\a)uring to dispose of their surplus coinage hi 
(diiua. Apart fjom this owing to the peculiar conditions of silver 
production, a fall in its jirice does not necessarily bring about a 
corresponding decline in output,—production during 1930 being as 
much as I'll niillion fine oun<‘es, which is only 21 millions less thau 
the figure for the ])revi()us year. The collapse in the value of silver 
and the resulting deedine in the purchasing power of (Tiina have 
recently (‘voked suggestions from many quarters that an inter¬ 
national effort should be made to deal with tlie situation; but al¬ 
though the (lovernuH'ut of India have stated that they would be 
pre])ared to co-operate with otbei- silver interests in endeavours to 
control the pi'oduction of i.ew silver and the sale of new and exist¬ 
ing stocks, no j)raotical proposals to this end liave so far been made. 
This topic will be dealt wuth in more detail in the quotations iront 

Sir George Schuster’s speech that fedlow later. 

We may now j)roco(id to consider the (piestions of exchange and 
remittances to the Secretary of State. The total amount of sterling 
acquired during the year amounted to £5,395,090. the average rate 
of purchase being I 5 . ETvchaiige opened in April at 1.5. 

5A|d., and between 'hen aud the middle of No\ember there were ru 
very serious signs of weakness despite the depression in trade and 
the progress of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The latter date 
however saw the beginning of a distinct change for the worse. 
This was partly due to the circulation of rumours to the effect 
that one of the recommendations to be made at the Eound 
Table Conference in I.ondi.n would be that a reversion should be 
made to tlu^ old .-tatutory Is. Ad. ratio. In consequence, not only 
was Governiuent unable to purchase sterling between then and the 
end of February, but a demand arose for the sale of sterling by 
Government at the statutory rate of The market was 

governed almost entirely by the political situation throughout this 
period and the amount of sterling sold between November and 
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March totalled .£5,650,000. The tone of the market however im¬ 
proved considerably towards the end of the financial year as a result 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State which has already 
been mentiom'd. Tlie successful conclusion of the political negotia¬ 
tions which were j)roceeding at Delhi had a still more salutary 
elfect, and the tone of the exchange market in (common with that of 
all other maikets showed an inunediate improvement, the spot rate 
touching i.s*. 5 d. in the third week of March. 

As regards money conditions in India, the yc'ar opened with the 
Bank rate at 6 per cent., at wdiich level it remained until the 10th 
of duly, wlien it was reduced to 5 ])er cent. Owing to the fall in 
prices the demand for financ.e throughout the year was very much 
less than usual, and had it not been for the continuous issue of 
treasury bills by Government, money rates would have fallen to a 
very low level in the slack season. In addition to these sales the 
currency^ was contiacted during the year to the extent of Its. 38’67 
crores net, in order to remedy the situation cnaited by the fall in 
prices and consecpient redundancy of money. The bank rate was 
raised to 6 per cent, from the 20th of Xovemb(*r and again to 7 
per cent, on the 15th of January, wdien the seasonal demand for 
money to finance the cotton and seeds crops set in. The rate re¬ 
mained at 7 per cent, until the close of th(‘ ])eriod under review. 
The disparity during the year between the Iiidian official bank rate 
and the discount rates which obtained in outside international 
money markets was very marked,—a fact to which we have already 
di'awn attention. 

The state of the public debt now recjuires consideration. During 
the year there was an increase of Its. 22 crores in unproductive 
debt, mainly because of the revenue deficit and the loss on the sale 
of silver. The internal debt was increased by Its. crores 
from Rs. G48'28 crores to Es. 045-95 crores, and the external debt 
by Rs. 28-81 crores from Its. 488-20 crores to Rs. 517-01 crores. 
The amount of revenue applied to the reduciion of debt during the 
year was Rs. 6-15 crores and in the Budget for 1931-32 provision for 
the application of a further Rs. 6*78 crores has been made. Of the 
amount applied during the year, nearly Rs. 1-80 crores were credited 
to the depreciation funds of the 5 per cent. 1929-47, 1939-44 and 
1945-55 loans* and as the market price of these loans fell during 
the year below^ the price at which purchases for the depreciation 
funds have to be made, Rs. 1*97 crores had to be spent in purchas- 
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ing these loans for cancellation. The total balance of the funds at 
the end of the year including interest on investments amounted tu 
E-s. G-67 crores, of wliich Its. 2-47 crores remained uninvested at the 
end of 1930-31. The rupee loan floated during the year was a tax¬ 
bearing G ])er cent, issue. It was issued at par and is repayable at 
par on the 15th of August, J93G, or, at the option of Government, 
on any half-yearly interest date after the 15th of August 1933, 
subject to three calendar luontlis’ notice. The loan was o])ened for 
subsciijAion on the 28ti) of duly and was for an unlimited amount. 
The total sul)S(Ti])tions U)talled nearly Its. 29'71 crores,— a satis¬ 
factory sum in the circumstances; foi- the stock market, paiticularly 
in llomhay, was disorganized and dominated by j)olitical excite¬ 
ment. When the loan was announced it was freely rumoured that 
an attempt would he made to boycott it and much propaganda was 
indulged in with that object. The terms offered re])resented a 
rise of neaily p(U‘ cent, in the Government bori'owing rate, but it 
is clear that iind(!r such conditions as prevaib'd a high jiotential 
yield was net'ossary to attract sub&>cri])tions. ^,\'hcn the loan was 
announced the prices ut other securities tell in adjuNtmeni to it, 
which was natural; hut after the suhsc,vi])tion 'i.sts wme closed a 
welcoim* chanoc came over the marktd. Prices steadied, and the 
new loan quickly went to a satisfactory premium. The disturhanee 
caused by the issue, therefore, was not very great. An interesting 
feature of the subsci ijitions for this loan was the very large number 
of applications received from small investors, applications for sums 
of Ks. 10,000 and less forming about 83 per cent, of the total. 
Three sterling loans were floated in London during the year, namely 
India 6 per cent. Ih'uds, 1933-35, issued in May at £99 per cent., 
the total amount issued being £7,000,000; India G per cent. 
Bonds 1935-37, issued in October at par, the total amount issued 
being £12,000,000; and India 51 per cent, stock 1936-38, issued 
in February at £97, the total amount issued being £17,181,250, 
of which £12,000,000 was received in cash and £5,181,250 issued 
by conversion of India 6^ per cent, stock 1932. Of this loan, 
£8,420,000 only was collected during the year under review, the 
balance being realized in the next financial year. 

In general, the prices of Indian securities, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, declined fairly substantially during the year. The quota¬ 
tions of the 3| Sterling Loan in London are usually taken as a 
safe index, and whereas the highest and lowest prices in April 1930 
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'were 65^ aucl ()2f, in March 1931, they had fallen to 62 and 58. It 
may be noted that durint^ the same period the (jnotations for 5 per 
<‘ent. Waj- I.oan in London rose from 103j - 191 j to 104^ - 103|. 

Having- now indicated some of the outstanding financial 
events of the year, we may proceed to supplement and reinforce 
ihem hy quotations from the speech made by the Finance 
Member, the Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, K.(\M.G., (blLE., 
uM.C., in ])resenting his third Budged in ihe Legislative 
A-Sseinbly on the 28th of February 1931, whi('h opened as 

follows: “Sir,. I ihink I may feel assurance that all Members 

of this Assembly, in whatever quarter of th(' House they sit, will 
agree with me at least in one thing, and that is that we meet in 
eircuinstances of great difficulty, and that the res])onsibilitv of 
which I have to render account to-night is a heavy and perplexing 
one... The year whi(L we are just completing has witnessed one 
oi the worst industrial and trad(‘ depressions in history .. As a 
result of the fall in prices and the trade depression ])i'actically all 
classes in all countries are sutl'ering ironi a lack of ])ut chasing })Ower, 
It is too early yet to say ^^hether the botlom of this movement has 
been rt'ached. but in considering ])rospects for next y(‘ar, I tbink it 
is necessary to reckon that, as regards j)ricHS and tin* general volume 
*ot commerciiil acti\ity throughout the world, r(!C()\(‘jy will be slow. 
The fall in ]niccs has affected most scveicly those countri<*s whose 
economic acti\'ity is mainly directed to the production of primary 
•iigricultnj’al pr(»ducts... India may therefore ])erha])s be said to 
he going through the worst tinn* now. She has ffdt the severity 
id the fall ill the case of what she h«‘is to .sell, but has not obtained 
a corresponding advantage of the fall in jirices of what she has to 
buy. 

“ A])art from the effects of the economic, crisis, the situation in 
India has been aggravated by special factors which are only too 
familiar,—internal disturbances and the uncertainty caused by the 
prospects of fundmental constitutional changes... A good deal of 
interest has been taken in the question as to how much of the 
present economic depression in India is due principally to world 
causes, and how much to political disturbances in India... So far 
as the total volume of India’s external trade is concerned, the 
main course of events has been determined by world economic 
eonditions. Exports have kept up well in volume, and the total 
imports have not declined to a degree appreciably out of proper- 
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tion to the drop in the value of the exports... On the other hand... 
internal trade has suffered disastrously as a result of political 
disturbances. Unnecessary losses to private traders must Lave been 
very great, while enormous sums of money must have been diverted 
from productive purposes... Above all,...most damaging effects 
have been caused in what 1 may describe as the region of Finance. 
The implications of the movement have weakened confidence in 
India as a field for investment both at home and abroad, and this 
had led to a declim; in Ihe price of Indian securities, both Govern¬ 
ment and private, to a lack of (credit for traders and of capital 
for new enfeiprise. and to a steady export of capital from the 
country. This has meant increased expenditure on loans for 
Government and has forced Government to take measures to protect 
th(* ])osition, wliicli Imve resulted in Ijigli money rates, with a 
consequent increase in the difficulties of traders in these very 
difficult times... The country has, it is true, survived the past 
year witliout irrepara])le disaster. But the reserves and credit of 
all...have lu'cn seiionsU' wealound, and any continuance of internal 
disorders is a matter whidi all who have tlie tree interest', of India 
at heaii must view with the grave.-it ].os.sib]e concfTn. It might, 
in fact, mean that India, on the day when she should be inaugurat¬ 
ing her new constitution wu*th bright hopes of success, would find 
herself, instead, straggling desperatfdy for mere existence in a 
■morass of economic, troubles. 

“ As regards external trade there arc some features whi(‘b 
deserv(‘ special comment. Tlie visible balance of trade in favour 
of India (including private imports of treasure) for the first 
9 months nf the cu'ient financial year w'as 8443 crores, compared 
with 41 T)2 crores for 1929, 39*7G crores for 1928, and 33’07 crores 
in 1927. The balance was therefore not strikingly worse than the 
average of the lavst few years and was actually better than in 1927. 
As against this, of course, the value of trade has declined 
enormously,—exports of merchandise for the 9 months being down 
by 61 crores as compared with last year, and imports by 66 crores. 
...If we com])are tlic results for the calendar year 1930 with the 
■calendar year 1920 and reduce them to a common basis as 
regards price, we find that the volume of exports declined by less 
than J per cent... while the volume of imports declined by just under 
18 per cent. This greater decline in the volume of imports was 
natural. The country pays for its imports with its exports, and 
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since...the price of the goods India exports fell much more than the 
price of goods which she normally imports, the same volume of the 
former could only buy a smaller quantity of the latter. It is, I think, 
woi-thy of special comment that, in these times of bad world condi¬ 
tions and of general over-production of the agricultural commodities 
on which India relies, she has been able to maintain the volume of 
her exports. It is a sign of general health in the economic condi¬ 
tion which, in spite of the diminished prices received, must...be 
regarded as satisfactory... 

“ I shall...refer now to the most important features in the 
results for the current year... I expect that we shall lose as much 
as crores under Customs, of w^hich cotton piece-goods and jute 
contribute d,45 lahhs and 85 lakhs, respectively... Under Taxes 
on Income, I expect that wc shall lose 2'20 crores notwithstanding 
the fact that the assessments have reference to the incomes of the 
previous year. The revenues of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department have also been seriously affected by the prevailing 
conditions, and the working of the Departineut is exj>ected now to 
result in a loss of no less than 1,80 lakhs against 48 lakhs anti¬ 
cipated a year ago. The deterioration on the Finance Headings 
is in a large measure due to tlic ways and means operations of 
Government which I shall deal with later. The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the budget may now briefly be 
summarized as follows: 


Lakhs. 


Important revenue heads, viz.. Customs, Taxes on 
Income, Salt, and Opium, (net) . . . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegiaphs (including the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department) ... 80 

Finance headir;^;8, viz., Debt Services, Currency 

and Mint.1,38 

Other heads ........ 5 


Total . 14,42 


As the final budget estimates showed a surplus of 86 lakhs, the 
revised estimates work up to a deficit of 13-56 crores. 

“ I can now turn to the estimates for 1931-32. In making 
these, I have been influenced by the following considerations. So 
far as concerns the special disturbances as affecting economic 
activity in India, we may at least hope that these will not b^ 
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aggravated during the coming year, and that their effect will 
gradually dimmish. On the other hand, so far as general condi¬ 
tions are concerned, although I believe that a return to peace and 
co-operation in India might have a direct influence on a world 
recovery, nevertheless, it would be prudent to reckon that as regards 
the general level of prices, and as regards the general volume of 
commercial activity throughout the world, recovery will be slow... 
On these grounds I think it necessary to be cautious in the revenue 
estimates for next year... 

** I calculate that we must face a fall in tax revenue, as com¬ 
pared with the current budget estimates, of no less than 13-16 
crores... For Customs I estimab^ total receipts of 46*64 crores, 
which is 8 crores worse tlian the budget estimates for the current 
year, but crores better than what we now expect to realise this 
year... For Taxes on Income I estimate receipts of 13*50 crores, 
which is 4J crores worse than the current budget and 2*30 crores 
worse than wliat we expect to realise tliis year... These two 
heads alone account for a deterioration of 12| crores. Apart from 
this, there will be the normal d7op in opium revenue, due to our 
policy of reducing exports, and other minor deteriorations which 
make up the figure of 13*16 crores which I have given... I come 
next to the prospects for the great commercial undertakings,— 
Posts and Telegraplis, and Itailways. As regards Posts and 
Telegraphs, business is badly affected by the current depression, 
and we must face a net deficit of 1*41 crores in the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, or, adding capital expenditure charged 
to revenue, of 1*52 crores. The Budget estimate for the current 
year was bad enough, hut the revised e.stimate under the head as 
a whole is 80 lakhs wwse than that. As to Railways, I need not 
say very miicli... Owing to the way in which the “ Railway 
contribution ” is calculated, our own budgetary estimates are not 
yet seriously affected. But...wc are living on our Reserves now 
and this process cannot be indefinitely continued. If there is no 
improvement in sight by the end of next year, the whole position 
will have to he reconsidered... The actual Railway contribution 
is estimated at 5*36 crores instead of 5*74 crores in the current 
budget, so that here we have a deterioration of 38 lakhs. Taking 
these figures together with those for Posts and Telegraphs, the 
total deterioration on our main commercial undertakings is 
1,18 lakhs. 
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“ Next we must consider the general Pinance headings. Interest 
receipts. Currency and Mint receipts. Interest on Debt and th& 
Reduction and Avoidance of Debt provision... Our position has 
been adversely affected under these headings in four ways. First, 
and mainly, there is a loss of profit to the Government from 
currency, partly owing to the decreased volume of currency in 
circulation, which is a necessary result of the geneial fall in prices 
and the decreased commercial activity, and paitly owing to lower 
rates of interest on the Gold Standard Reserve. The former, under 
the headings Currency and Mint, accounts for a net deterioration 
of 2,27 lakhs, and the latter, under the heading Interest receipts, 
for a deterioration of 54 lakhs. Secondly, there are higher charges 
on Interest on Ordinary Debt, due to increased rates of interest 
payable on new loans and to the borrowing necessary for covering 
the deficit in the current year. Under this head, however, the net 
deterioration is only 1 lakh, because we have revised tlie basis 
on which interest charges are made to the Commercial Departments. 
This revision...has done no more than to put upon the commercial 
undertakings the full cost of the Government loans from which 
they benefited... Thirdly, there is an increased charge, under Ihe 
heading Interest on other Obligations... Tliis increase is jiccounied* 
for by the larger liability for bonus oi* cash eertifieates, which 
is 22 lakhs higher this year... Lastly, there is the automatic 
increase in the provision for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt of 
78 lakhs. This is a heavy item, but at Ihis stage in India’s 
constitutional development, when the outside world is watching 
closely the effect of the coming constitutional changes on India’s 
financial stability,...it would be fatal to make any diminution in 
this provision. To snm up—the total deterioratoii under tlie 
Finance headings is 3-76 lakhs, of which 2 81 represents tlie 
diminution of profits from currency, mainly due to the decreased 
volume of currency in circulation, and 95 increased net charges 
for debt, of which no less than 78 is due to the automatic increase 
in the Reduction and Avoidance of Debt provision. 

“ We can now survey the whole of the picture of which T have 
thus presented the main features. Comparing the forecast for 
next year with the current budget, we lose 13-16 crores in Tax 
revenue, 1-18 crores on Commercial Departments, and we are worse 
off by 3-76 crores on general Finance headings. This means a» 
total deterioration of 18-10 crores as compared with the budget 
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estimat.od ior tiie curi-ent year. As tiiose estimates provided iui 
a surplii^ oi: iSli laklis, tlie net delicit, on tbe basis ut the current 
yeai's li^ures lor ail th(‘ other items, would be 17-24 crores. This 
is the gap which we have to fill either by cutting down expendi¬ 
ture or finding- new sources of revenue. To thin task I must now 
turn. 

“ I propose to deal first with military expenditure—and here 
I am glad to ^ay that we can })ut forward a substantial reduction 
of no less tlian 1,70 lakhs, bringing the figure (exclusive of the 
Territoiiul Force grant) \o 52] crores... 1 must explain liow it 
is possible to make this cut. The original plan was based on a 
stabilized budget of 55 crores for four years from 1928 to 1932 
and this was the figure included for 1928-29 and 1929-30. In 
my last budget speech 1 explained that we had arranged to lengthen 
the period by one yiair and reduc^e the average amount for the 
remaining period to 54-20 crores. We propose to repeat the same 
process this year, thus spreading the re-equipment programme 
over one additiomd year, so that instead of allowing for a budget 
stabilized at 54-20 cr()r(‘s for the next two years with a reduced 
figure thereafter, ve sliall liave a basic figure of 53-03 crore,-. for 
three years. On top of this, by taking advantage of reduced costs 
of various articles and savings effected by the military authorities 
by their economy campaign, and also by postponing part of the 
ordinary military engineering services, further cuts of no less than 
1,13 lakhs have been made. I wish, however, to make it clear that 
the possibility of this economy depends partly on special savings 
and partly on th(‘ continuance of low prices for grain and otheT 
stores, so that it mav not be possible ta repeat it. This is an 
exceptional cut made in exceptional circumstances to meet the 
present f^mcrgcncy, and it means a retardation in the programme 
of re-equipment which the military authorities could not, acting 
purely on military (‘on>idorations, have recomnn-nded. But they 
have ])roposed this special cut in order to help out the general 
situation... T am afraid that many desirable projects for improv¬ 
ing barracks and providing other amenities for the troops have 
had to h(' po>tponed, and in many cases officer- \\lio...had been 
led to expect that savings would be available for such projects 
have had to he disappointed The position has, however, been 
accepted, and I tliink it right that this House should know that 
a whole-hearted and substantial effort has been made by all the 
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officers concerned to help in meeting the present financial situation. 
-A further small saving has been provided for in the Territorial 
Force grant, bringing the total military saving to 1,75 lakhs. 

As regards possible reductions in civil expenditure. Sir George 
Schuster said he proposed to divide his a/ialysis into two parts, 
“ first dealng with...immediate prac'tiral measures design»-d 
primarily to meet next year’s dithcailties. and secondly, diseussiog 
the possibility of a more far-sighted and considered polic} ftr 
permanently reducing the general standard of Goveinment 
expenditure. I Avill start with the former and thus complete the 
budget picture. In cousidering this question, 1 must ask Uoiiour- 
able Members at tJie outset to appreciate the liniitaiic;n.. besetting 
the task. Altlioiigh the Civil expenditure of tliO Government 
reaches apparently a large figure, the headings of normal adminis¬ 
trative expenditure, which alone offer a straiglitforward task, 
are really confined to tliose shown in the accounts as Civil Adminis¬ 
tration and Civil Works, togetlier accounting for about 1() crores. 
Fveu in this redu<;ed total...the scope for action is fiirtlier limited. 
Thus, about 3 crores out of this total represents exj)eiiditure on the 
North-West Frontier Province, and here, at the ])reRent moment, 
...I am faced tvith new and irresistible demands for new expendi¬ 
ture. I say irresistible, for liow can we resist the (daim tliat in this 
centrally administered area the standard of services, education, 
health, etc., should be brought up to that of the adjoining and 
similar districts of the Punjab? Then again, there are headings 
like Audit,...where the needs mainly depend on what tlie Provincial 
Governments require, while there are others where expenditure 
represents fixed liabilities. In the case of others again, fixed and 
increasing commitments have ])een recently undertaken as part of 
policies approved by this Assembly. I refer to such items as 
Agricultural Pesearch grants, grants to the Aligarh and Benares 
Universities, and the development of Civil Aviation. Apart from 
this, I would ask Honourable Members to appreciate the special 
work which is now falling on all Departments of the Central 
Government in connection with the constitutional reforms. 
Special studies and enquiries are necessary in all directions, and 
this work is super-imposed on that of current administration, which 
in itself has been greatly increased owing to the demands made 
on the time of officials by this Assembly... But in spite of all 
■-“the difficulties, we have made a great effort to restrict expenditure 
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with results that are really substantial... In the first place, on 
departmental expenditure, we have made special cuts in the provi¬ 
sion for contingencies and in the scale of certain allowances. These 
amount to 26 lakhs... Then we have drastically curtailed expendi¬ 
ture on works for Frontier Watch and Ward to the extent of 
22 lakhs and on other speciil grants to the extent of about 14 
lakhs. As regards Civil W(' ks, by refusing all new major works, 
by slowing up ex])enditure (n wojks in progress, and by sev^c'iely 
reducing tlie grant for minor works, we have made a saving of 
dd lakhs as compared with the current 3 'ear’s grant. In this way 
we have mr.ilc special economic's of about 95 lakhs, and to this 
may be added the automatic decrease,--owing to smaller leveniie 
rer.ei})ts,--in I lie Hoad hhind grani of 7 lakhs, which brings the 
total (‘conomy as compared with last year on this head to 1,62 lakhs. 
Apart from these definite e(*onomi('s, other adjiistments shovs' a 
dt'crease of 24 lakhs—bringing the total reductions up to 1,26 lakhs 
after allowing* for several items of new exponditipe in the North- 
West Fiontier Province. Against ihis there must he put certain 
unavoidable increases and mnv <Iemands... Thei is, first of all, 
the automatic* g-rowth in the ]»av-hill ouing to the operation of 
the time-scale system which involves us in an extra charge of 
about 26 lakhs. Further, in spite of the present hard times, we 
liave decided to include a provision of about 27 ^ lakhs as part of 
our programme for improving statistical records bearing on tlie 
economic condition of the country, while the grant to the Aligarh 
University will also go np bv 6 lakhs. These items totalling 
about 29 lakhs reduce the net saving to 97 lakhs. This figure of 
97 lakhs may he fairh^ said to rc'present the economy in normal 
civil expenditure this year; hut I have still to mention two very 
heavy non-recurring items, which would have bad to be dealt 
with differently if I had not been able to balance them by a 
wind-fall on the receipt side which I must now explain. The 
two items of expenditure to which I refer are 34 lakhs for the 
Census and 19 lakhs for abnormal capital expenditure...in con¬ 
nection with the plan for a State Air Service and the general 
development of Civil Aviation. The Census is of course unavoid¬ 
able, while, as to Civil Aviation, it is necessary to carry on with thi& 
expenditure unless we are deliberately to abandon the policy which 
baa already been accepted by this House. The special wind-fall 
to which I have refened is a sum of about 54 lakhs net to be 
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realized from the sale of the Indo-European Telegraph under¬ 
taking... For some time past, this Department has been running 
at an increasing loss, partly owing to wireless competition and 
partly as a result of the general trade conditions,...and of late 
the Persian Government have been pressing for the transfer of 
control of Persia’s internal telegraph system to Persian hands... 
Under the settlement now reached, it will be possible to satisfy 
Persia’s national wishes in this respect by transferring the Persian 
Section of the Department to Persia, while, in consideration of 
our agreeing to release the Communications Company from an old 
agreement regarding the apportionment of the recei})ts, India 
receives a cash payment of £450,000 from that Company and also 
transfers the liability for maintaining and working the unremunera- 
tive Persian Gulf Section to the Company. After allowing for 
compensatory payments to the staff discharged and for various other 
adjustments, we shall realise a net sum of about 54 lakhs... 

** As the receipt is 54 lakhs and the provision for these two 
items is 58 lakhs, that gives me 1 lakh in hand to be added to the 
net saving of 97. Adding the resulting figure of 98 lakhs to the 
saving of 1,75 lakhs on the military budget, we have a total of 
2,73 lakhs to put against the deficit of 17-24 crores with whi(h 
I started. This therefore reduces the gap to 14-51 crores, and 
this is the sum for whicl) we must provide by new taxation. 

** But, before 1 ex])lain my proposals for taxation, I must deal 
with the second aspect of retrenchment to wliicli I have referred... 
In times like these, when we are asking the House to impose upon 
the country a heavy burden of new taxation, I recognize that 
Honourable Members may h^gitimately demand some means of 
satisfying themselves as to the possibility of still further and moie 
permanent economies in exyienditure... We therefore propf)se that 
...there should he constituted a IletrencJiinent Committee consist¬ 
ing of five non-olficial members to be elected by the Assembly and 
two officials to be nominated by His Excellency the Governor- 
General, one of whom would he a representative of the Finance 
Department... T^nst year, when motions for general percentage 
cuts on all grants were moved...I emphasized to the House the 
danger of indiscriminate “axing”... In normal times expendi¬ 
ture inevitably grows from year to year. Then, for some reason 
or other...there is a sudden demand for retrenchment. In such 
’Cases...cuts are often made regardless of their effects,—officials 
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Are discharged, and thereby additional pension charges are 
prematurely incurred,—and tlien, when...the crisis is past, it is 
found that essentials as well as non-essentials have been cut away. 
New men are engaged, their salaries added to the extra pension 
<*harge8 of “ axed ” officials, and in the end the net result may 
])rove...to have been false economy. With these considerations in 
mind, I resisted last year the demand for indiscriminate cuts. 
1 promised, on the othei- hand, that a careful analysis of the growth 
of expenditure in the prt^ceding five years should be prepared... 
This analysis will now 1.3 available...in the form of a very full 
Iteport by tlie officer whom we specially appointed for this duty... 
^J’he Itetrenehment Committee will thus be able to start work with 
the assistance of min h valuable material with all the preliminaries 
for their work carefully prepared... The primary task of the... 
Committee will be to investigate possibilities of retrenchment in 
Ihe civil expenditin'o of Government... But tliis work must be 
(o-ordinated witdi other steps in a comprehensive plan. Betrencli- 
nient in its fullest sense involves a wide range of subjects, some 
ti'chnical and others which now form part of the. whole constitu¬ 
tional issue which is before us... 

“ Let me deal first with the Commercial Departments. As 
rf'gards the Posts and Telegraphs...a special Committee...has just 
f)een appointed to examine the working of the system of commercial 
(U'coimts for that Department. This Committee will throw light 
on...whether the account figures as now shown ])resent a fair 
picture of the comniercial working of the service. When that 
Committee has reported, tlie way will be open for Government to 
explore means...by -aliich tbis Department may...be placed on 
a sound commercial basis... If, after that, the Assembly consider 
it desirable that a further search for economy should be pursued. 
Government will consult witli tliem as to tlie best way of giving 
eO'ect to this. Turning to the Kailways, my Honourable colleague, 
Sir George Rainy, has dealt with the question of economy in 
Railway administration and informed the House of the steps 
already being taken...* Then there is...expenditure in the North- 
West Frontier Province... As regards Frontier defence...the 
Government of India have decided that the time has come...to 
consider whether there is any chance of saving money by a better 
co-ordination of irregular troops, the Eegular Army, and the Air 
♦ vid ^the latter part of this Clmpter, pp. 406—411. 
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Force. A special Committee lias been appointed to investigate 
this matter, and their Report should be available in a few weeks. 
Apart from this, I must also mention the whole field of military 
expenditure. Here, obviously, no substantial economies would be 
possible without clianges in the composition and strength of the 
foi'ces in India, which would raise issues, military and constitu¬ 
tional, of vital in)portan(je. The study of this subject cannot be 
undertaken independently of tlie constitutional issue. It is a 
subject which has already received special consideration at the 
Round Table ConfcTcnce, and I would refer Honourable Members 
to the Report of the Defence Sub-Committee of that Conference. 

“ Lastl}", I come to a...question...which...pervades all the 
others, the qm'stion of ])ay and condilions of sei vicc. A good deal 
has been said and written on this snhject lately, and attention 
has been directed to rediudions in the pay of Government servants 
which have recently been effected in other countries... It is an 
extremely difficult subject and one on which clear thinking is 
essential... It is often brought as a (diarge against British ad¬ 
ministration that India, a poor country, has been burdened with 
a heavy load of pay for costly officials at the top, s])ecially British 
officials, and that the money required for education and other 
beneficial services cannot be available until tliis burden is drasti¬ 
cally reduced... Perhaps...!, as one who brings an outside vision 
to bear on this snhject, may be allowed to express the view that 
no country has ever had more devoted and self-sacrificing work, 
or...better value for her money, than India has had from her 
Civil Services. Their standards of work among the people, started 
in days when justice was not so well understood as now, have been 
unique, and have set an example to the whole world... If 
Honourable Members will trouble to compare figures for other 
countries, they will, T think, convince themselves that the adminis¬ 
tration of India has hitherto been carried out, on the whole, at 
a very low cost... In order to make the position clear, I have 
compiled certain figures.. .taken from the 1928-29 accounts, being 
the latest available... Taking the Civil Departments (exclusive 
of the Railways), the total pay of all the officials of Government, 
British and Indian, high-paid and low-paid, Central and Provincial, 
amounts to just under 57 crores. Of this sum, the Central Govern¬ 
ments share is about 16 crores, and the Provincial Governments' 
about 41 crores. This total is distributed between gazetted officers 
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on the one sifle and what are called * establishments ’ on the other. 
The term ‘ establishment’...covers all the clerical and lower-paid 
staff. Taking these two classes, the total cost of establishments 
amounts to 41 crores, and of officers, British and Indian, Central 
and Provincial, all together, and including all leave pay, amounts 
to 16 crores, of which the Central Government’s share is just 
under 4 crores and tfic Ihovincial (joveiiimenls’ just over 12. 
Incidentally, I may mention that out of this total the cost of 
British officers amounts only to about crores. Now, if the 
total pay of officers, Bri.ish and Indian, Central and Provincial 
combined, amounts to only 16 crores, it is clear that no practicable 
cut in tin's figure could produce a revolutionary change. If all 
salaries were cut by 10 per cent., the total saving for the whole of 
India would only be 1,()0 lakhs, of which the Central Government 
would get about 08 laklis and the Provincial Governments about 
1,22 lakhs, or not more tliau about 14 lakhs each. Even if this 
cut wore multiplied to impossible percentages, it would not produce 
an effect which could really affect the fundamental financial 
problem, and it is clear fhat, if effects which are even worth 
considering are to be produced, drastic reduciious right dovm to 
the very lowest ranks would be necessary. This would be a very 
difficult task for any Government to face and one which might 
produce hard results for the lower-paid men. It is clearly not 
a case for hasty action... A veiw^ clear distinction must be made 
between a review of conditions for future enfrants and an altera¬ 
tion in the position of serving oflicials. In the latter case too, a 
distinction must be drawn between cuts...in allowances or in por¬ 
tions of pay which, nct'ording to the terms of service, are variable, 
and...alterations in ba.sic and fixed riehts. A<‘tion of the former 
kind is easy... On the other hand, an alteration in the basic and 
fixed rights of serving officials is a step of an extremely grave 
nature. Even apart from the constitutional rights of certain 
classes of officers, it would be...a breach of contract, cutting at 
the roots of confidence in the good faith of Government, and 
likely to create a feeling of uncertainty in the public service wbicb 
would be particularly detrimental at the present period of consti¬ 
tutional transition. Apart from these considerations there are 
others which stand in the way of hasty action by the Central 
Government... The Central Government cannot take action alone. 
Quite apart from the constitutional responsibilities of the Secretary 
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of State, it is also necessary to discuss the matter with the 
Trovincos... The future of the services,—especially the All-India 
Services,—is a matter of constitutional importance. It has already 
been considered by a special Sub-Committee of the Kound Table 
Conference, and its consideration must be continued as part of the 
constitutional discussions. 

“ I do not wish anything that I have said to be interpreted 
as meaning that we do not recognize that, in a case of national 
emergency, some sacrifice may be demanded... We are also im¬ 
pressed by the fact that, at the present time, the prospects...of 
lower price levels and lower revenue*, and...of the needs of an 
increasing number of officials under the new constitution, demand 
that policy on this question should be reconsidered with far- 
sighted vision. For both of these reasons, some action is now 
called for, and what we propose is as follows:—first, so far as 
concerns a 8acrifi(*e to meet the present emergency, we consider 
that this can be most fairly put upon all classes in the form of 
an increase in the income-tax,—a measure which will not select 
the particular class of Government officials for bearing a s{)ecial 
burden... Secondly, as regards measures for the future, it has 
been decided to hold a Conference on this subject in Simla...with 
representatives of all the Provincial Governments, at which the 
possibility of revising the terras of service for new entrants into 
the services will he explored. The field for discussion at this 
Conference will of necessity be governed by the constitutional 
aspects of the question... 

“ I must now turn to my proposals for new taxation. In 
devising a plan to deal with the present situation, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to make some estimate of its nature. Can w'e 
say it is a temporary emergency for which it will suffice to devise 
temporary expedients? Or is there a need for the permanent 
addition of new weapons to our armoury of taxation? The truth 
T think, lies between these two views. Of the iiew^ taxation pro¬ 
posed this year, ray view is that some at least will he permanently 
needed... 

This...new taxation is all confined under the heads of Customs 
and Taxes on Income...! will deal first with Customs. My pro¬ 
posals fall into two distinct classes. I have first singled out a 
number of items on which it has seemed that the substantive rates 
can fairly be changed, and secondly, I am proposing a schedule 
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of surcharges on other items... The heads in respect of which I 
propose alterations of the suhstantive tariff itself, are liquors, 
silver bullion, betel-nuts, spiees ami exposed cinematograph films. 
The liquor duties are to be enhanced appreciably; the duty on beer 
and the like is at present undoubtedly low relatively to those on 
other alcoholic beverages and will be raised by about GG per cent., 
above the present level, wliile those on wines and spirits (except 
denatured spirit and spirit used in drugs and medicines) will be 
laised by between f3() and 40 per cent... The duty on silver 
bullion I propose to increase from 4 to G annas per ounce. The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from the general rate 
of duty (now 15 per cent, ad valorem) to the luxury ’’ rate at 
30 per cent. Of the surcharges...we have...added to the 10 per 
oent. schedule a surcharge of 2| per cent., to the general or 
15 per cent, schedule one of 5 per cent., and to the “ luxury ’’ or 
30 per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent. By far the most im¬ 
portant of these surcharges is that of 5 per cent, on the general 
rc'venue schedule of 15 per cent... We propose for this purpose 
to treat the basic duty of 15 per cent, on cotton piece-goods on the 
same lines as the general 15 per cent, schedule and to place the 
■surcharge of 5 per cent, on these goods also, 'the surcharge on 
tlie 15 per cent, schedule is expected to yield 90 lakhs for cotton 
piece-goods and 2,03 lakhs for other goods. Coming now to the 
schedule of non-yirotective special duties...! need only mention 
specially the surcharges that 1 propose to levy upon kerosene and 
motor spirit. Both customs and excise dutv on kerosene are to 
be raised by 9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon. Finally, T must explain my 
proposals as r(‘gards sugar. The case of sugar is a special one,... 
because, while T am now proposing an increase in the duty for 
revenue purposes, wc...received, just when my budget proposals 
were on the point of completion, the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board for the protection of sugar. Although I,...in bringing 
forward a Finance Bill, must look at the matter entirely as a 
revenue question novcutheless, it would...be absurd...to pretend 
that, with the Tariff Board’s proj)Osals in our hands, we can 
consider revenue measures with uo reference...to the plan for 
protection on wdiicli the Government will have to take a decision at 
an early date. At tlie same time, sugar duties cannot be per- 
ananently adopted as protective measures until they have been 
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carefully examined by the Government and discussed, as protective 
measures, by the Legislature. My budget proposals must there¬ 
fore be regarded purely as revenue measures which are, however, 
provisional in the sense that they may shortly have to take on a 
permanent protective aspect. Summarised, the Board’s recom¬ 
mendations are: (1) A basic duty of lls. G-4 per cwt. on all classes 
of sugar, including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 years. (2) 
An additional duty of Be. 1 per cwt. on all classes of sugar to be 
imposed for the first 7 years. (f{) J*ower to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt. to the duty at any time if the landed price of sugar at 
Calcutta c.r-duty falls below Its. 4 per maund. (4) No protective 
duty on molasses. My own j^roposals for revenue purposes had 
been...an extra duty round about Ke. 1 to Ra. 1-8 per cwt. What 
I have now included is an increase of Rs. 1-4 per cwt. on all grades 
of sugar... The combined effect of all these proposals as regards 
Customs duties will be to produce an additional revenue next year 
of 9-32 crores. We shall also obtain about 50 lakhs more from the 
increased import duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which the 
House discussed on 28ih January last. This will raise the addi¬ 
tional yield to 9-82 crores. Incidentally, the new duties, which 
will operate from 1st March, and the increased duties on galvanized 
pipes and sheets, which came into force on 30th December, wdll 
add to our revenue for the current year a sum estimated at 88 
lakhs, thus reducing the current year’s deficit to 12 08 crores. 

‘‘ I must now deal with Taxes on Income... My proposals... a re 
as follows. The taxable minimum income for income-tax,- - 
Rs. 2,000,—will not be lower. The rate of tax on the lowest zone, 
up to Rs. 4,999, will be raised by 4 pies. The rates on higher 
grades up to Rs. 39,999 will be raised in some cases by 5 pies, 
in some cases by 6 pies, and in the highest of these grades by 
7 pies. At present the highest rate is reached at Rs. 40,000. It 
is now 19 pies. I propose a rate of 25 pies on incomes from 
Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 99,999, and a maximum rate of 20 pies on 
incomes of Rs. 1 lakh and over. The estimated yield of these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 lakhs on account of 
increased refunds, 4,54 lakhs net. In addition to this, I propose 
certain changes as regards super-tax. At present all assessoes 
except Hindu undivided families are allowed a deduction of 
Rs. 50,000 in computing the income liable to super-tax. This will 
be lowered to Rs. 30,000 except for Hindu undivided families and 
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Companies which will be allowed, as at present, a deduction of 
Its. 75,000 and Us. 50,000, respectively. In the new zone, 
Rs. 30,001 to Rs. 50,000, the super-tax rate will be 9 pies. Above 
Rs. 50,000 the graduated scales will be increased by 2 pies through¬ 
out. The flat rate for Companies will be 1 anna as at present. 
These changes will yield, it is estimated, 46 lakhs. Thus the total 
estimated additional net revenue from Taxes on Income will be 6 
crores... The total yield from the proposed changes in Customs 
duties and Taxes on Income thus amounts to 14*82 crores, as against 
which the gap to be filled is 14*51 crores, so that I am left with a 
small surplus of 31 lakhs. 

“ From this balance I wish to preserve the possibility of 
making certain grants for beneficial purposes. It is particularly 
the desire of the Government to support schemes for the encourage¬ 
ment of the sugar industry, and there are certain schemes which 
may shortly be put before us by the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research which may require a provision of 5 to 10 lakhs 
next year. Then again, there is the question of the establishment 
of a Central Committee for Jute... The financial basis of the 
plan would be tliat Government should make some reduction in the 
rate of the jute export duty, and legislate for a corresponding 
amount to be levied as a cess for financing the Jute Committee. 
The total sum contemplated as required for this is estimated at 
about 5 lakhs annually... It is for the various jute interests 
concerned to agree to the scheme which has already been worked 
out, and Govei'iiment stand ready at any time to helf) financially... 

“ That concdudes my account of the measures for balancing the 
budget, but before 1 turn to explain our borrowing programme and 
ti)e ways and raean.s ])osition I wish to make certain general obser¬ 
vations on the whole plan of new taxation. As regards the 
customs proposals.. .th<'y involve, of course, a substantial addition 
to the cost payable by consumers; but...prices are low, and...it 
is for this very reason that additional percentages in our duties 
are necessary... We shall not in fact be raising more in this form 
of taxes til an was to be expected...in a normal year, while, as far 
as Indian industry is concerned, the general effect of the new 
duties should he beneficial. It is necessary for me to make special 
reference to the proposed increase in the tax on silver... The in¬ 
crease...is a clearly justifiable form of raising revenue... The only 
possible objection to it might be based on...a fear that it might 
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tend to check consumption of silver in India, and thus further 
weaken the price... Similar apprehensions were expressed...last 
year when we imposed the duty of 4 annas. But although this 
weakened the price for a few days, the market almost immediately 
recovered, and...the consumption of silver in the current year is 
keeping up to the normal level... India’s consumption should 
not therefore this year he seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while as regards helping to maintain the price of silver, we are 
prepared to consider action in other ways. I announced in my 
budget speech last year that the Government of India would he 
prepaied to co-()])erate with otl-er silver interests if any practical 
scheme could he d(;vised for controlling the j)roduciion of new 
silver and the sale of new and existing stocks. Unfoitunately, the 
only response...has hcen...hy re])r(‘sentative8 of the main pro¬ 
ducing interests in America. In general, these gentlemen propose 
that their own production of new silver should remain unrestrict¬ 
ed, but that Governments and others who hold large stocks of silver 
should refrain from realizing their holdings, and leave the world’s- 
markets free for the new j)rodu(dion... The demand that the 
Government of India should refrain from selling is.. .astonishing 
... For, in fact, the whole world depends on India as a consumer. 
In the five years ending March 31, j930, India absoihed about 540' 
million ounces of silver or 108 million ounces per annum... As 
against this, the Government of India have sold out of their own 
holdings a total of only about 90 million ounces since 1926. Yet 
it is suggested that even this moderate realization is to stop, and 
that India is to...keep her own home market free to absorb the 
production from the mines of Mexico and the United States. 
This is clearly an unacceptable idea... We must also ask ourselves- 
whether co-operation is likely to lead to the desired result... The 
fall in silver prices...has not really been out of relation to that.,, 
of other metals. Taking the price of silver, tin, lead, spelter and 
copper on March 31, 1926, and treating tht‘se prices as 100, the 
figures...at the end of January 1931 were 46-3 for silver, 41*4 for 
tin, 44’8 for lead, 38*1 for spelter and 78T for copper. There¬ 
fore, with the exception of copper, all these metals had fallen 
more than silver... These facts...indicate that, although a fall 
in silver prices may have wider results,—owing to its currency 
uses,—than a fall in the prices of other metals, nevertheless, the 
causes of that fall may be tbe same. Any action which does not 
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touch the causes of the disease is hardly likely to provide a sound 
remedy... As to the income-tax proposals, I wish to make clear 
that we regard these very specially as measures designed to meet 
the present emergency, but not necessarily permanently required,— 
...as...a provisional defence...behind which the situation can be 
studied and more permanently consolidated. We want during the 
next year to consider, first, whether we have to face a permanent 
reduction in our general revenues due to a permanent lowering 
in prices all round, and whetlier, as a result of this, there is any 
means for permanently reducing the cost of Government; secondly, 
how our plans for distribution (»f revenue to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments under the new (U)nstituti()n can be fairly adjusted; thirdly, 
whether any aHeriiative methods of raising revenue can be devised 
which will be less hampering to the economic life of the country... 
In the meanwljile, the jiroposals represent...a sacrifice to be im¬ 
posed, in order to meet the present emergency, on all the monied 
classes...and falling cs])ecially with unerring aim...on the whole 
class of Goveniment officials. So far as these ofiicials are con¬ 
cerned, the Lncrea>ed le\y o])c'ral»‘s as a cut in J do not. 

however, attempt to conceal tlie fact that, by achieving such a pur¬ 
pose in this way, the Central Government is in a sense benefiiing 
at the expense of the Provincial Governments, and, lor this reason, 
our earnest attention will be required during the forthcoming year 
to devise measures for some other means of adjusting the position. 
I must at this stage, mention two other measures as regards income- 
tax which are under consideration by Government. In the first 
place, there is tlie (piestion of allowing assessees to set off against 
busines.s profits losses incurred in preceding years. I explained 
in niv List budget speech tliat, if the revenue position made it 
possible, it was our inteiiiioTi to make a start in the introduction of 
such a provision,—but that we liad to be guided not so much bv 
considerations of principle, as by^ the practical conditions as re¬ 
gards revenue. It would mean a substantial loss of revenue, and 
the question for us i.s whether the country ran afford it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we cannot at present rely on having any margin for 
sacrifice... In these circumstances, we feel that...before we can 
take action...the revenue position...must show signs of improve¬ 
ment... The second point...is this. It has for some time been 
apparent that there is a serious lacuna in the existing provisions 
for taxing income from foreign investments. In fact, our law 
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affords a direct incentive to investors to place their money in 
foreign securities for the sake of avoiding income-tax... We in¬ 
tend to introduce legislation this session for the taxation of income 
from foreign investments on the lines of the law now prevailing 
in the United Kingdom. This legislation, if passed, may bring 
in some additional revenue, but 1 have not made any allowance 
for this in the budget estimates. Our primary purpose will be to 
remove an incentive towards the export of capital which is ex¬ 
tremely detrimental to Indian interests. 

“ I will now turn to a review of the ways and means position 
for the current year and the next... In the budget for 1930-31, I 
estimated that a loan of 23J crores in India, together with borrow¬ 
ings in London to the extent of £G jriillions, would enable Govern¬ 
ment not only to meet the excess of disbursements over receipts 
but also to reduce the amount of treasury bills outstanding in 
India by 4 crores. The position now is that in spite of a loan 
of 29’71 crores in India and sterling borrowing amounting to £31 
millions...it is estimated that the amount of treasury bills out¬ 
standing with the public in India at the end of the year will be 
45 crores, i.e., 25 crores in excess of the amount shown in the 
budget. The total real deterioration is therefore nearly G4^' crores. 
The main reasons for this exceptionally large deterioration are 
first, the increased demands for finance made on tlie Government 
in their capacity as hankers for tlie J^rovincial Governments and 
the llailways. Secondly, diminished receipts from Savings Bank 
deposits and Post Office Cash Certificates. Thirdly, the deficit on 
the Central Government Budget. And, lastly, the effects of the 
withdrawal of redundant currency fiom circulation by contrac¬ 
tion... Tlie ways and means programme for next year is necessari¬ 
ly tentative and subject to modification... The Ttailway capital 
expenditure has again been drastically reduced, the provision for 
1931-32 being 11'45 crores compared with 10-75 crores in the 
current year. As regards the Provinces, their borrowing pro¬ 
gramme has also been rigidly controlled so far as new works are 
concerned, but, in present circumstances, they have certain un¬ 
avoidable financial requirements. Provision for their demands has, 
however, been reduced from 11J crores anticipated this year to 9| 
crores. With this reduced provision for Railway capital expendi¬ 
ture and for the Provinces, I estimate that the total amount of new 
money required will be 7| crores only. Assuming that all this 
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new money required is raised in India, and that 7^ crores of 6 per 
cent. J931 rupee bonds are converted, a total loan of 15 crores 
only would be required. So far as sterling operations are con¬ 
cerned, I assume that the £15 millions outstanding from the 6^ 
per cent. 1932 loan maturing in January 1932 will be converted. 
Given normal conditions as regards borrowing and remittance 
from India, no further sterling loans will be required... The 
estimate which I have just given for the borrowing required in 
India, assumes thal the amount of treasury bills outstanding at 
the end of the year will bo the same as at the beginning, viz., 45 
crores. I hope, however, that conditions will be sufficiently favour¬ 
able to enable Government to fund a portion of this floating debt... 
In my general review of the financial position to which I shall 
shortly turn, I shall again have to refer to the fact that a substan¬ 
tial export of c'-apital has characterized the period throu^ which 
we are now passing. This export, occurring at a time when normal 
trade is depressed, has seriously curtailed the ability of the Gov¬ 
ernment to make remittances through the market, and funds have 
been obtained in Tiondon mainly by sterling borrowing... For next 
year, assuming that £15 millions outstanding on account of the 
6| per cent. 1932 loan are converted directly or indirectly, I esti¬ 
mate that the net requirements of the ITome Treasury will be 
£33J millions inclusive of £2*4 millions for Railway capital ex¬ 
penditure. With a reversion to normal conditions in the political 
sphere, and a restoration of confidence in the future stability of 
India under the new^ constitution, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining this sum by remittance through the market. The future 
in this respect lies really in the hands of responsible Indian 
leaders. 

“ Before leaving this subject, I feel it necessary to put before 
the public a general review of the Government’s currency policy, 
and its effects on the financial situation. Much misapprehension 
exists in the public mind on these questions. The main charges 
which are made against the Government are that their currency 
policy has, first, by excessive contraction, created a shortage of 
currency in the countiy producing a fall in prices; secondly, 
resulted in tlic Government incurring a heavy floating debt with 
serious loss to revenue; thirdly, increased the difficulties of the 
business world by the artifical creation of dear money; and 
fourthly, reacted on the credit of India and led to costly sterling 
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borrowing. I wisli to deal with all these charges and to explain 
■the manner in which onr duties as currency authority have 
unavoidably reacted...on our financial position. I will take them 
in order, beginning with the charge of contraction. Here I must 
at the outset emphasise two points. Pirst, that the reduction in 
tlie volume of currency in circulation is by no means exi'cssivc, 
having regard to the fall in prices and the diminished money value 
ol business transactions. Secondly, that India plays a minor 
part in the world action affecting prices... Our contraction, 
therefore, has been a necessary consequence of, or sequel to, the 
fall in world prices. It cannot he regarded as a can've of that 
fall... Now, as to the extent of our contraction, I believe that 
an impartial observer, far from saying that this has been exces¬ 
sive, would he more likely to take the contrary view and criticize 
Government as cuTrency authority for not having contracted 
currency sufficiently... According to the evidence tcuidered to 
the Currency Commission, the amount of rupee coin outstandinjx 
on the 1st April U)'J(i A\as ooO—400 crores. of which 7T crores 
were held in the Paper Currency Reserve, while the note issue 
on that date amounted to 193 crores. The total amouTit of currency 
ill circulation at that time, therefore, taking notes and silver 
CMirrency together, was somewhere hetw^»eIl 400 and eMG crores. 
Xletween Isi April 1926 and 31st December, 1930, the return of 
rupees from circulation amounted to about G4 crores, while the 
note issue on the latter date was 161 <‘rores, so that the total 
amount of currency in circulation was about 370 to 420 crores. 
That is to say, since April 1926, there was a reduction of 18 to 
20 per cent. In the same period the Calcutta index number of 
wholesale prices fell 31'5 per cent., that is to say, from an average 
of 148 in 1926 to 101 in December 1930. Tlie percentage reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of currency in circulation is therefore small 
in comparison with the percentage reduction in prices... I now 
come to the second charge. This is no more than a complaint 
about what in fact is an inescapable result. For it is unavoid¬ 
able that contraction of currency should have an adverse effect 
on Government finances when the Government are the currency 
authority... The ellcct is soon in the form of...a drop in the 
amount of treasury hills held in the Currency Reserve, the dis¬ 
count on which comes hack to the Government as c'urrency profits, 
and...an increase in the treasury bills held by the public, on 
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wMck, of course, the discount goes to the public... Government 
havo no choice in the matter if they are to perform their first 
duty ns currency authority,—the duty of maintaining stability of 
the currency. I now come to the third charge... While contrac¬ 
tion of cunency has been the normal sequel to the fall in world 
piices, there would have been no necessity for maintaining rates 
of interest in the money market at such a high level if there had 
not been...other reasons...special to India... The disturbance 
created hy the Civi] Disobedience Movement, combined with the 
general uncertainty us t) the political future of India and the 
effect of constitutional clianges, has created a general feeling of 
nervousness among Indian investors and caused n considerable 
flow of ca])ital from India... An examination of the trade figures 
and the Government remittances gives some idea of its magnitude. 
The visible hnlance of trade in favour of India for the nine months 
A])ril to December 1910 was 14'43 crores as (*onipared with 41'62 
croj'es in 1929 and 39'76 croies in 1928. This figure is...having 
regnrd to the abnormal fall iji tiie world prices tor India s exports, 
remai'kably favourable... It would have been legitimalc t* expect 
that...Government would have been able to effect large remit.inices 
to .London; but the actual facts are that duiing the last three 
months, Government liave had to make considerable sales of ster¬ 
ling to meet demands for private reniitiance and these sales liave 
practically balanced puichases made earlier in the year. This 
pheiionienon must be ascribed almost entirely to export of capital... 
Now, this is a ])iocess which the (Tovernment of India...aie liound 
to fight... In order to check this export uf ca])ita] and attract 
monev to India for investment, they have (aken tiie measures which 
the currency iinthorily of every c(*niitry is bound to take in similar 
circumstances...and have liad to maintaiii interest rates at a higher 
level than would otiierwise have been necessary, and...to draw 
surplus funds off the market by issue of treasury bills at expen- 
vsive rates. ITiis policy has, ot course, inevitably not only had an 
adverse effect, on Government finances but has also reacted un¬ 
favourably oil private traders; but it has been forced on the Go¬ 
vernment by those private interests who...are sending money out 
of the country. This brings me lastly to the fourth charge... 
It is, of course, true...that high rates in the money market have a 
tendency to depress the price of Government securities. But this 
is no more than a general tendency, and in the case of India, 
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high rates for short money this year have certainly not been a 
major factor in the security market... The experience of recent 
years shows clearly that, with an effective hank rate of 7 per 
cent., the long term Ctoverninent securities may quite well he sell¬ 
ing on a 4|- per cent, basis... We must look elsewhere for the 
main cause of the decline in Indian securities. Their prices have, 
in fact, been governed almost entirely by political factors. It is 
of course inevitable that, with great but uncertain constitutional 
changes hanging over the whole position, the price of securities 
should fall... On top of this, however, the effect of uncertainty 
lias been enormously incieased by some of the aspects of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. 1 do not...share the g(‘neral la(‘k of con¬ 
fidence in the future, but...the changes now under discussion are 
sudden and vital and...the outside world must get accustomed to 
new ideas, and, in the meanwhile, demand some proof or guarantee 
fo]‘ the new order. 

“ If, for these reasons, safeguards are proposed, their object 
is the maintenance of confidence and credit until the new order 
has proved its stability. In these circumstances, the best service 
that representative Indians can render to their country is to 
convince the world that safeguards will never have to be called 
into play, and this they can best do l)y joining us in a common 
effort to work out means both for solving the problems of the 
immediate future and for effecting, without shock or weakening, 
the coming change in the foundations on which the whole struc¬ 
ture of Government depends... At this ])oint there will, of course, 
occur to many the well-known argument that it is only because the 
Government are maintaining the so-called “ unnatural ratio ’’ of 
I 5 . 6d. that all these difficulties are being felt... Bnt every single 
one of the steps which we have had to take this year in the way 
of contraction of currency to meet the fall in world prices would 
have been equally necessary in order to maintain stability of 
exchange, whatever the level at which the ratio had been fixed. 
If the rupee iiad been stabilized at 1.?. 4^Z. in 1920, the present 
fall in world prices would have been felt in India with exactly the 
same severity, and similar contraction of currency would have 
been necessary. Those who,...to meet present difficulties, are 
pressing for a change in the rupee ratio, are really asking...not 
for a mere change from I 5 . %d. to 4<f., but for a completely 
unstable currency as opposed to a currency stabilized in relation 
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to gold... I can imagine no course more fatal to Indians finan¬ 
cial well-being than to make a change in the currency system 
now... There is no question...of choosing between l 5 . Qd. and I 5 . 
4td. It is a choice between a stable currency and complete insta¬ 
bility. If once the country, having adopted stability and accepted 
a statutory obligation, repudiates that obligation in order to meet 
difficulties of the moment, what confidence can any one have... 
that such a step will not be taken again?... In any case, it would 
be madness to risk a change amidst all the present uncertainties, 
when the old foundations on which the present India has been 
built up are to be withdrawn, and when the economic crisis is 
unsettling the whole world. It would be nothing less than a break¬ 
ing away of the ship from ite anchorage and letting it drift all 
unprepared into the storm... 

In conclusion, I would wish shortly to suiiimarize the position 
as I see it... Confronted with a large deficit, we have made 
proposals which are, I venture to claim, adequate to meet the 
present situation, and which, while fairly distributing the burden 
whicdi it is necessary to impose, may have some results not un- 
propitious for the development of Indian indnstiy. But the work 
must not stop there, nor can wo rest satisfied that permanent pro¬ 
vision has been made for the future... The main task falls under 
three heads,—the development of new sources of revenue, the 
reduction of expenditure wherever waste can be eliminated, and 
the formulation of a constructive policy to help the economic pro¬ 
ductivity of the country. As an example of new sources of revenue 
which demand special study, I would specially refer to the con¬ 
sumption of tobacco, the consumption of matches, and possibly 
also to death duties... As regards tobacco, I may take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my appreciation of a very valuable Memo¬ 
randum which I have received from the Chairman of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, containing a study of the opera¬ 
tion of a tobacco monopoly in other countries and suggesting the 
introduction of such a system in India. This is a matter which 
has often been considered, but never, I think, pursued to the end, 
and we are now consulting Provincial Governments as to setting 
up a special Committee to study the question this year. Then 
as regards matches. The question of imposing an excise duty 
on matches is also no new one. But, for various reasons, until 
there can be established some form of economic union between 
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British India and the Indian States, providing;’ for joint action 
on such matters, this source cannot he developed to produce 
important sums of revenue. The possiHility for such joint action 
will, I hope, he provided under the Federal constitution for India 
which has now come within the horizon of practical politics... 
As to the...reduction of the scale of expenditure, I have already 
explained what is to he done,—the appointment of a Retrenchment 
Committee for the Central Government, the appointment of a 
special Committee for Posts and Teleji^raplis, the action contem¬ 
plated hy the Railways, the holdinp- of a Conference with Pro¬ 
vincial representatives to consider the question of future rates 
of pay, and, comhined with all these, the continuance of tlie 
constitutional discussions. As to...a constructive policy to help 
the ecojioinic deveh)]>ment of the country, this is so wide a 
subject that it is mme difficult to define exact proposals. At the 
moment, and for the sake of attainincr immediate results, world 
conditions are of such dominatinpr importance, that some kind of 
international action seems necessary... I believe that India could 
play an important part in such international action. If we tinii 
from that to consider our domestic ]K)Ssibilitios, the greater part 
of the field of action lies with the Provincial Governments, but I 
myself hope that ihe Banking- Enquiry Committee, whose Ee])()rt 
should now shoitly he available, may open up lor us in the Central 
Government some lines of action. Connected with the subjetds 
with which the Banking Committee are concerned, are two which 
have always seemed (o mo to he of dominating importance for 
India,—the proper organization of the marketing of Indian agri¬ 
cultural produce and the development of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment... Apart from the Banking Committee’s recommendations, 
there are several matters now before us,—the Tariff Board’s Report 
on Sugar, the creation of a Central Jute Committee, und the Tariff 
Board’s Report on Salt, while...we have also been studying the 
question of setting up an organization for the better study of 
economic questions. AVe hope to receive Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Report in the course of the next few weeks, and to publish it 
immediately. All these measures represent small parts in the task 
which lies before India in this matter. We in the present Go¬ 
vernment appreciate the task, but I would ask the public also to 
appreciate our special difficulties at the present juncture. AW 
are in a sense in the position of managers of a hnsiricss, for which 
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a change of management is under discussion. On the one hand, 
whatever steps we take now will affect the position of our successors; 
on the other hand, the value of the steps which we may take 
depends on how far our successors will he guided hy those 
principles on the maintenance of which ihe success of any policy 
depends... 1 can hardly imagine that, in such circumstances, the 
new ])ro})rietors would say: “ those whom we are succeeding are 
our enemies; we will try to trip them up at every turn and 
make their conduct of the business a failure.”... Co-ojjcration is 
particularly necessary juii now, for the business which is to he 
transferred is having to face very adverse world conditions and to 
go through very difficult times. Moreover, the ver\" anticipation 
of the transl'er is affecting its credit, because the world has not yet 
had the opportunity to gain confidence in the new managers. Tlie 
simile which T have used gives, I think, not an untiue pi<'ture 
of ilie present ])osition, and I liope that my words may cause the 
public and particularly the leaders of commercial opinion in this 
country to ponder on Avhat it means to all of them ...” 

Bv moans of this condensation of Sir CleoTge Schuster’s sjieech 
we have now presented the reader with as clear and (•omj)rehersive 
a picture as is ])ossih]e of the financial events of the year. But 
het'oie we bring this Cha])tei’ to a conclusion there is one other 
matter that re(|uii’es discussion. This is the Bailway Budget, 
which was presented to the Tiegislative Assembly hy the Commerce 
JMeinher, the TTon’hle Sir (feorge Bainy, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.. on 
the 17th of Eehrnary. I’or the assistance of those readers who 
are nnacquainied with previous editions of this Beport two ])reli- 
minary facts must he explained: the first,—to which we have 
already drawn attention in Chapter lY,—is that hy far the greater 
pait ojf the railway system in this country is managed hy the State, 
and the second, that although for many years the railway finances 
formed part of the general finances of India, this is now no longer 
the case, and accordingly two budget statements have to he pre¬ 
sented annually in the A.ssemhly. The separation of railway 
finances from the rest was effected in 1924, as a result oi the 
recommendations put forward in the report of the Acworth Com- 
mittee, in which strong emphasis was laid on the disadvantages 
of a system whereby the development of the railways was sub¬ 
jected to substantial and incalculable fluctuations from year to 
year, in accordance with the changes in the Central Government's 
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financial position and the general conditions of trade which 
happened to prevail throughout the country. In such circum¬ 
stances continuity of policy was proving impossible, and waste 
and confusion ensued. As a result, a scheme was devised which 
enabled the railways to be financed simply as a business under¬ 
taking, and which, incidentally, relieved the Government of many 
awkward problems. The arrangement entailed the contribution to 
the Government of a definite annual sum by the railways, which 
was to be the first charge on their net receipts. The balance, after 
payment of this contribution, was to be placed to railway reserves 
on the condition that if, in any one year, the amount available 
for transfer to reserve should exceed Us. 3 crores, one-third of 
the excess should be paid to the general revenues. The railway 
reserve was to be used to secure the payment of the annual contribu¬ 
tion to general revenues, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital, and to 
strengthen the financial position of the railways in order that the 
services rendered to the public might be improved and rates 
reduced. The effect of this arrangement in general has been that 
the State, and thereby the Indian tax-payer, is now practically 
assured by the railways of a regular annual return bearing a 
reasonable relation to the amount of public money expended upon 
them; while the task of maintaining a continuous financial policy 
and of distinguishing between a temporary and permanent sur¬ 
plus or deficit in acconnfs is immensely facilitated. 

In introducing his budget Sir George liainy said:—“ When 
the Budget which I presented to the House last year was prepared, 
our weekly earnings had shown an upward tendenc-y and we 
expected to close the year 1929-30 with a gain from commercial 
lines of just over 7 croies. Though this sura would not have 
been sufficient to cover the whole of the loss on the strategic lines 
the contribution to general revenues, we hoped that it would 
be possible to pay tbe full (*ontribution without drawing more 
than Rs. 8G lakhs from tbe Reserve. But the improvement was 
short-lived, and in February and March last the effect of the 
world-wide trade deprevssiou began to be reflected in our traffic 
earnings, while earning power was further impaired by tbe serious 
strike which broke out on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway... 
Though the strike...ended in April, tbe trade depression has 
become more acute with the passage of the months, and the reflex 
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effects of the Civil Disobedience Movement have accentuated the 
decline in trade. We budgeted for total receipts from all sources 
of 109^ crores and total expenses, including interest and all othei 
charges, of 103i crores. We now expect that the total receipts 
will not exceed 9G| crores, a reduction of 12J crores, while our 
total charges, though IJ crores below the original estimate, are 
likely to amount to nearly 102 crores. As a result, we are faced 
with a loss of 5 cioi’es 12 laklis, in addition to which wc i»ave 
to find 5 crores 74 lakhs as a contribution to general revenues. It 
is, therefore, necessary for us to withdraw 10 crores 86 lakhs from 
the Reserve, instead of, as ^re hoped, adding 34 lakhs to it... The 
deficit of nearly 11 crores...means...that the earnings of the rail- 
waj’S fell short of the amount necessaiy to provide for full interest 
charges by 3 crores, the lo.ss on the strategic railways was 2^ 
crores and the contribution to general revenues 5| crores. It has 
always been ]’e(‘.ognized that the loss on the strategic railways is a 
fair charge against general revenues rather than against the earn¬ 
ings of the commercial lines... It was also recognized that we 
could not expect in bad years to b(‘ able to earn our full contri¬ 
bution to general revenues, and on this account the Reserve Fund 
was created out of the profits of the years of j)r(^sperity... There¬ 
fore...looking at our commei'cial lines purely as a business 
proposition and ignoring for the moment the loss on strategic rail¬ 
ways and the contribution, the loss on the commercial lines is 
only 3 crores. When the adverse circumstances of the current 
year are taken into account and allowance made for a change in 
accounting procedure which increases the expenditure under the 
head ‘ Interest ’ to the extent of about one crore....unsatisfactory 
though the results are, 1 do not think they give ground for unmixed 
pessimism... 

Turning now to the details of our earnings and expenses, 
the total falling off, as compared with the actuals of 1929-30, is 
crores, of which about 3 crores comes under passenger and other 
coaching traffic earnings and 5^ crores under goods and other earn¬ 
ings... On the expenditure side, we expect a saving, as compared 
with 1929-30, of about a crore. This figure, however, does not 
do full justice to the efforts at economy which have been made, 
for the allocation to the Depreciation Fund has automatically 
risen by nearly half a crore while the amount deducted on account 
of worked lines accounts for a similar sum. On the expenditure 
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side under tlie two main lieads ‘ Repairs and Maintenance ’ and 
‘ Operation tlie rediu'tion in ^ross working: expenses amounts 
to about 2,-35 laklis. Of this sum, 84 lakhs is due to certain arrear 
adjustments with the Depreciation Funrl, and the actual reduction 
of expenditure under these two heads is approximately crores. 
As usually happens, in a had year the revenue fell off much faster 
than the expenditure could he leduced, and it will he necessaiT 
to carry on a vip^orous ec^onoray campaipfn dmintr coming months... 

“ Our hudpet for next year assumes total receipts from all 
sources of 102^ crores and total (diar^'es ot 101 ^ crores, leaving 
us witli a net ^aiii fiom all lines of cioics. ()n]' coiitrihut ini] 
to general revenues is 5 crores 30 lakhs, and to meet, it we sliall 
have to draw 4 crores 15 lakhs from the Reserve... Com])ared with 
the levised estimate, we hope to get from strategic lines 12 lakhs 
more in receipts and reduce our expenditure hy 13 lakhs, while 
the interest charges should not, go up hy more than 2 lakhs. 
Owing to the ])Oor results of the current year, we shall have to 
])ay away 40 lakhs less in surplus profits, and we hoyie hy econo¬ 
mical working to reduce our miscellaneous cliarges hy 8 lakhs. 
Tlie total of these three items—strategic lines, surplus ])rofits and 
miscellaneous charges—ivS a hetterment of 71 lakhs. Against this 
wo shall have to pay 80 lakhs mor(‘ in interest on commercial lines 
owing to the inc,lease in the capital at rhargc, wliile owing to 
the depletion of our Reserve Fund halaiice wc must expect to 
receive IG lakhs less in interest on our halances. Our share next 
vein- of profiis from siihsidized companies and from hranch lines 
in uhich wc have invested, depends chiefly on the results of thi^ 
year, and is likely to he down hy 5 lakhs. Against tlie hetter¬ 
ment of 71 laklis, we have theiefore to set a deterioiation of 101 
lakhs in the other items I have mentioned... On the eommercial 
line^ we estimate the gross trafhe receipts at 99^ ci’ores against 
9-)J crores in our revised estimate... We anticipati' an incri'ose 
of aliout 2 crores from minor alterations in rates and faies, and 
foi' tlie rest, tlie estimate assumes that the latt(‘r jiart of next 
year will show some improvement in trallic. To make up the 
balance of 73 lakhs required if we are to obtain an improvement 
of (),(]•> lakhs in the working- results of the commeri.-ial liiu's, we 
have to look to a further 7’cductioii in woiking ex])enses. Actually, 
however, tlie leduetion needed amouiils to 1,94 lakhs, for the allo¬ 
cation to the Depreciation Fund goes U]) auiomatically hy 37 
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lakhs, and the fortuitous credit of 84 lakhs to revenue from that 
fund in the current year will not he repeated. This reduction of 
R-s. 1,94 lakhs will have to he achieved notwithstanding the fact 
that we hope to handle more traffic, in the cold weather of 1931-32 
than we did this year, and notwithstanding the additional expendi¬ 
ture involved hy the bringing into force of the hours of work 
conventions, the additional mileage to he opened, and the recent 
increases in the wages of the lower-paid employees. The savings 
we anticipate fall under •'.hree heads: {i) Rs. 30 lakhs hy reduc 
tion of estahlisiimenls and contingent charges coming under the 
head of Adniinisiialiou ; (//) Rs. 1,37 lakhs hy measures to reduce 
the cost of re])airing and maintaining track ami huildings and their 
equijrment; and (m) Rs. 2 lakhs only under Operation, where we 
have to provide 23 lakhs more for fuel. We are also expecting 
a larger payment hy Rs. 3 lakhs from (V)mpanie^ and Indian States 
whose lines we work for them .. 

“ At this point it may he natural to enquire whether there iwS 
a reasonahle ^rrospect of attaining these results. So far as the 
reduction in expenditure is concerned, 1 am cnnLdent that, with 
the good-will of all concerned and the stienuou'i efforts to effect 
economy which T know aie being made on all railways, we should 
he able to reduce our ex[)enditure to the extent contemplated. On 
the revenue side, the issue is of course much more uncertain. At 
the best of times the forecast of the earnings of the coming year 
is largely guesswork, and under the ahnormal conditions existing 
to-day the difficulty of making an estimate is very greatly increased 
Almost evei-ything of (*ourse depends upon whether the latter part 
of the coming year may see some lightening of the trade depies- 
sion. Railway traffic figures are always a most sensitive baro¬ 
meter of the fluctuations in trade, and the effect on railway 
revenues of any increased movement of goods and passengers 
would he immediate. It was only after a most careful considera¬ 
tion that I accepted the budget estimate of next year’s eainings, 
hut I think that, without being unduly optimistic, we may leason- 
nhly hope that next year’s figures will show some improvement 
on the results of the current year. There is, however, one essen¬ 
tial condition to he satisfied if our hopes are to he fulfilled. The 
restoration of peace in the country and the abandonment of methods 
of agitation which directly hamper and reduce trade are indis- 
j)eusahle, if any jeal im})rovement is to take place... 
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** The financial situation of the railways being such as I have 
attempted to describe, it is of course obvious that the most uigeut 
duty of all concerned in their administration is to promote economy 
and bring about a reduction in working costs. To a limited extent 
savings occur automatically, because if fewer trains are run, less 
coal is burnt and a reduction in the operating staff becomes possible. 
Much more than this, however, is needed, and...on page 9 of 
the Railway Board’s Memorandum TTonouriible Members will find 
an indication of the directions in which it is lioped tliat costs 
can be brought dovn,—as tor example, the reduction of redundant 
establishments, the restriction of contingent charges to what is 
absolutely mu'essarv, and tlie cutting down of the standard of 
repairs and maintenance to the utmost extent possible, subject 
always to the proviso that, where safety is in question, no risks 
can be taken and the track and rolling stock must be maintained 
to the extent necessary to protect the public. We feel that at 
this juncture our primary duty is to stop up the hundreds of 
loopholes through wliich money is apt to leak away in times of 
prosperity, and we ho})e that the reduction in expenditure will 
come not from half a dozen large items, but from an immense 
accumulation of small items, the aggregate of which may be very 
substantial... I believe that this method of secuiring economy is 
of first class importance...and for the next few months I should 
like to see the energ-ies of the whole staff’ of the railways from 
the Agents downwiuds concentrated on this vitally important task. 
It is indeed one of the advantages of a period of depression that 
the necessity for economy is imperiously enforced upon all con¬ 
cerned, and they have to set their wits to work to cut their coat 
according to their cloth. The method we are adoj)ting to bring 
home to railway officers the position which has to be faced is 
that of rationing. The Railway Board do not propose to distri¬ 
bute to Agents the full sums provided in the Budget, but some¬ 
thing less, and no further allotment will be made until conclusive 
reasons have been given. Agents will ti'eat theij* heads of depart¬ 
ments and the heads of departments their subordinates in exactly 
the same way. It should be pos.sible, I believe, to effect in the 
course of a few mouths very substantial savings indeed. 

“ At ibis poinl, Uciiouiable Members niaj^ ask:—‘ will these 
efforts at economy bring about the desired result?...By March 
19‘>‘>? the Reserve Fund will have beeTi leduced to negligible pro- 
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portions and the railways will be operating on a very narrow 
margin. In those circumstances are not more drastic remedies 
called for?’ These are most pertinent questions, and...in the 
contingency contemplated, it...might be advisable...to examine the 
possibility of more drastic and far-reaching economies than any we 
have yet contemplated; but any Committee appointed for this 
purpose would have to consist mainly...of experts, because when 
we are dealing with a Department which is largely technical, 
it is only those who understand the whole position...who can deal 
with the question efficiently and expeditiously... When in the 
c^ase of a Commercial Depaiiment like the railways there is a wide 
gTilf between earnings and expenditure, three questions naturally 
suggest themselves. Is it possible in the altered circumstances 
to rcjstoie solvency by a reduction in the s<‘ale of wages and salaries, 
or by an increase in rates and fares, or by a redmdion in the 
taxation imposed on the undertaking.^ The last point may be 
briefly dismissed for the moment. TTndoubterlly, if the fall in 
the general level of world prices proves to be permanent, the 
question whether the railways can continue to contribute towards 
general revenues on the scale on which they have been contri¬ 
buting for the last seven or eight years will haA’e to be reviewed 
as well as a great many other questions, but it does not imme¬ 
diately arise in connection with this Budget. The other two 
points are of greater importance and lequire somewhat fuller 
examination. 

‘'‘The question of the possibility of a reduction rn the scale 
of wages and salaries on the railways has already been mooted 
in more than one quarter, and it is necessary to state rdearly the 
view which Government take. Hitherto the complaint has been 
that the scale of wages, so far at any rate as the lowest class of 
railway employees are concerned, was inadequate and that measures 
were necessary to bring about an improvement... An immense 
amount of work has been devoted during the last two years to 
reviewing the scales of wages in force on almost all the State- 
owned railways in India, and to preparing schemes in order to 
ameliorate conditions. The ultimate cost of the schemes for the 
revision of wages already sanctioned is about Rs. 32 lakhs per 
annum, and the hulk of the railway servants covered by these 
s(*heme8 draw pay not exceeding Rs. 30 per mensem... In so far 
as we are dealing with this class of establishment...! think that 
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this House sliould be slow in ariHing- at the conclusion that any 
reduction in wages and salaries is feasible. Unquestionably these 
low paid servants of the railways must have gained substantially 
by the fall in prices, but before any question can arise as to a 
leduction in tlie scales of pay re(*en<Iy fixed, it should be shown 
lhat the new level of prices is likely to be permanent... If we 
exclude the large class of railway servants who draw less than 
Its. dO a month, the cost of the remaining- establishments is about 
25 cro)es a year, so that a ten per cent. (Uit in wages and salaries 
would mean a saving of 2^ crores. Out of tlie total, the salaries 
of ga/eiied officers amount to only 2 crores a year and a ten ])er 
cent, cut would give us only Its. 20 lakhs. I have not been 
able to as('ertain with a(-curacy the (-o.st of tlie U])])e 7 - subordinate 
establisJiment, tbal is, of subordinates drawing Its. 250 a month 
and over or on scales of ])ay rising to Its. 250 a month and over, 
but ])robably Its. 7 crores a year is an outside figure... A ten 
pel- cent, cut in salaiies applicable only to the gazetted and upper 
subordina<e e''taldislinM‘nls would v i(d»l lloucfore a sum substan¬ 
tially less than Rs. 1 crore a year. It will be obvious from these 
figures that if a really substantial saving in exqxmditure i'^- to be 
etfected, the reduction will have to go rig-ht doi\ n th(‘ scale ex¬ 
cluding only the lowe.st ])aid establi^bmenis of all who seldom 
draw more Ilian Ks. 00 a month. It may be that this (piestion 
will have to be faced...but I think it is clear that when we are 
dealing with large bodies of (irovernment servants on compara¬ 
tively low ratt‘s of pay...it would be unfair to sing^b* out tins 
Department alone for special treatment... I tiiin now to the 
question of rates and fares. The (juostion wlietbej- a deficit in 
the Railway Rudget could be re(-tified by a general inciease in 
rates and fares lias been fully considered, and a number of minor 
alterations—all of them I tbiiik within the jiowers of the Agents 
—have already been made and will be brought into force. As 
I have said...we hope to get about Rs. 2 crores in the coming 
year from these increases, but our examination of the question 
has made it evident that so long as the acute stage of the world trade 
depiession persist.s, it is oxi^eedingly doubtful whether a general 
increase in rates and fares would in fact lead to an increase in 
earnings... I find that during the last tliree years the third class 
passenger fares amount to veiy nearly 88 per cent, of the gross 
enrniiigs fiom passengei trafiic and in the three upper classes to 
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little more than 12 per cent. I find further that between 1927-28 
and 1929-80 the earningB from passenp^ers carried in the three 
upper clasaes fell by from fi to 8 pei- cent., whereas the earnings 
from the third class passengers fell by only one per cent. The 
inference to be drawn is obvious, nanmly, that as prosperity con¬ 
ditions began to pass away and the im})endiiig trade depression 
grew nearer, there was an immediate tendency for ])assenger 3 to 
travel a class lower than they had hitherto been aecnistomed to 
do... If therefore the Government of India were now to increase 
the fares of the three upper classes, I am afraid the only result 
would be hj accentuate the tendencies which had disclosed themselves 
even in 1929-30...with the result that the fai'es indeed might be 
higher but the earnings much the same, if not lower. It follows 
that, if it were considered necessary to increase passenger fares, 
the increase would have to be general and applicable to the third 
class passengeis, I do not >ay that it may not become necessary 
to fine a general increase in third class fares, but before any 
decision is reached, two questions would require very close exami¬ 
nation, namely, the limit ini])Osed by the (•om])etition of the motor 
buses and the efi'ect that the increase in fare; might havf on the 
total number of passengers travelling... What I have said a])plies 
also to any geneial increases in the freight on goods. Here the 
considerations to he home in mind are moie complicated, but sub¬ 
stantially the position is not very different. At a time when the 
purchasing power of the cultivator is narrovvly restricted, even 
small increases in rates might Imve adverse effects on traffic and 
the gain to railway revenues from the increase might prove to be 
illusory... 

“ It is not only from the point of view of obtaining a larger 
revenue that railway freight lates have come under review during 
the last few months. Tlie general fall in world prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce has had a most serious effect on the position of 
the cultivating classes in India, and notwithstanding the very 
grave position of the railway finances we have had to consider 
wliether it was possible to reduce the railway freight on agri¬ 
cultural products. The products which have been specially 
examined are rice, wheat, oilseeds, and cotton... About three 
moufhs ago a reduction of nearly one-thiid was made in ihe rail¬ 
way freight on wheat to Karachi and as this route is the cheapest 
route from the Punjah Canal Colonies to Pomhay, the reduction 
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affected that centre also. Recently by arrangement with the Punjab 
Government a similar reduction has been made in the freight 
on wheat to Calcutta. Meanwhile, however, there has been a 
change in the relative level of prices. Indian wheat in the Punjab 
now stands at a price well above export parity, and so long as 
this condition of affairs exists, no reduction of railway freights 
whi(ih is practically feasible can lead to the export of wheat from 
India. As for rice, this is mainly a Burma problem, and the 
report which was called for from the Agent of the Burma Rail¬ 
ways is now under examination. So far as oilseeds are concerned, 
the case stands thus. The ground-nut crop which is grown mainly 
in tbe South of India is moving freely to the ports at the existing 
level of freights... As to the other classes of oilseeds...the Indian 
price in several cases is well above export parity, and...no appli¬ 
cation has been received from the trade for a reduction in tire 
railway freight on oilseeds;...all the information we have been 
able to obtain from those engaged in the export trade points to 
the conclusion that a reduction in railway freight at the present 
juncture would be ineffective... The desirability of a reduction 
in freight has been more insistently pressed in the case of cotton 
than...of any other agricultural commodity, and the Government 
of India have given the question their most anxious consideration. 
The financial circumstances of the railways are such that so long 
as the cotton crop is moving freely at existing rates, they felt that 
a freight reduction could not be faced... The position will there¬ 
fore be reviewed in about six months" time, and meanwhile 
developments will l)e closely watched. But...a permanent reduc¬ 
tion in the area under cotton in India, while undoubtedly injurious 
to the ryot, would affect the railways prejudicially in two ways, 
first because the cotton traffic itself would diminish, and second 
because food crops would probably be grown in the areas taken 
out of cotton with a consequent reduction in the railway traffic 
in food grains transported to these areas. This is an aspect of 
the case which will constantly be borne in mind... 

“ What has been said...on the subject of rates and fares leads 
me to revert to a point which was only lightly touched on... Our 
railway services, like other branches of Government, may have to 
adjust themselves permanently to a lower level of prices... The 
three factors which will mainly affect the decision will, I think, 
be (i) the extreme importance to the national life of cheap trans- 
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port, and in particular low rates for agricultural produce, (u) the 
desirability of satisfying the equitable claims of the great body 
of railway servants in India, and {Hi) the scale of contribution 
which, under the altered conditions, the railways can fairly be 
asked to make in aid of the general tax-payer. It is clear that 
each of these considerations will have to be balanced against the 
other two... To attempt to deal with any one of them in isola¬ 
tion from the others could not lead to a satisfactory solution... 

“ It has been necessary...to deal at considerable length with 
the anxious problems of railway financ.e which emerge from the 
present trade depression, and the other aspects of railway admi¬ 
nistration.. .can only be referred to briefly. There are three 
directions in which the ability of the railways to carry out desir¬ 
able reforms and improvements has been sadly curtailed by the 
slump in trade and the reduction in railway earnings. One of 
them is the capital programme... We are unable to commence 
any new construction whatever, and can only cany on the work.s 
already in progress to completion. Of the.‘'e the most important 
are the Sagaing bridge in Bunna and the Raipur-Vizianagram 
Railway intended to open up a new outlet to the sea at Yizagapatam 
to a large area of the Central IVovinces. Of the open line works 
now in progress or about to be undertaken, the most important 
are the doubling of the East Indian Railway from Cawnpore to 
Agra and the reconstruction of the Narbadda bridge which we 
have been compelled to undertake by considerations of safety... 
The second direction in which desirable expenditure has had to 
be curtailed is the provision of greater amenities.. .for third class 
passengers. At a time when all expenditure has to be severely 
restricted, it is impossible for the railways to provide services 
on the same scale as they are in a position to supply when times 
are prosperous... Einally, falling revenues mean slower progress 
in all the schemes which we hoped to undertake for the benefit 
of the railuay .staif and particularly for the lowest paid employees. 
This is inevitable, however regrettable, but while I am on this 
point I cannot close without paying a tribute to the indefatigable 
energy wdii(‘h during the last two years Mr. Ilayman, the Staff 
Member of the Railway Board, has devoted to eveiy question 
connected with the welfare of the staff... I can only refer here 
specially to the schemes which have been prepared and brought 
into force on most of the railways in India for improving the pay 
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of the lowest paid eoi])loyees, and the steps whi(*h have been taken 
to give effect to oiir obligations under the Geneva and Washington 
conventions regarding the hours of work of railway employees. 
Both these matters are now far advanced... 

There are...two matters to which particular attention has 
been given, about which I should like to say a little more. One 
is the representation of Muslims in the railway service. Special 
enquiries have been made in three of the principal railways, and 
the Government of India have come to the conclusion that adequate 
steps have not yet been taken to give effect to the policv of Go¬ 
vernment and that further measures are necessary and must be 
introduced at a very early date... The other point to which I 
wish to refer is the question of Indianization. I should like to 
bring to the notice of the House the fact that the percentage of 
officers of Indian domicile recruited for the State-managed rail¬ 
ways during 1929-30 was 70-7 per cent, and Avhen promoHons 
from the Local Engineering and Traffic Service are taken into 
account, tlie percentage rises to over 75. I think this result is 
satisfactoiT. The ]>osition we have now reached is that except 
in the Transportation (Lower) and Mechanical Engint'eiing De¬ 
partments, there is at present no difficulty in obtaining Indian 
recruits with tlie requisite qualification^. For these two ])rancheH 
special efforts have been made to obtain Indian recruits during 
the period before the scheme of apprenticeship instituted in 1920 
comes to fruition. During the last two years applications fiom 
Indians have been invited both in India and in the United Kingdom 
to fill vacancies in these branches in the hope that Indian candi¬ 
dates might be forthcoming in the open market, who would be 
likely to develop into efficient officers. The qualifying standard 
was lowered and the age limit relaxed and in this way seven 
recruits were obtained last year, and we hope to obtain five this 
year. In some cases candidates who were not fully qualified were 
engaged on probation for one year in the belief that with further 
experience and training they would come up to the required 
standard...'' 



CHAPTER VII. 


Health and Education. 

Public ITealih and Edin^aHon are primarily tbe conceru of the- 
provincial Governinenls, and as such will be discussed in Chapter 
IX. The (^entral Government, however, still exercises certain 
residuary functions in connection with these subjects, which are 
sufficiently important to need separate description. As regards 
medicine, these consist generally in powers desi^»-ned to deal with 
infectious diseases, by preventing- their introduction from outside 
by land or sea, their s])read trom Ibovince to Province within the 
country, or their diss(unination to other ])arts of the world after 
they have establivshed themselves here. For this purpose, authority 
was reserved to tlie (toveniimMit of India, under the Act of 1919, to 
arran^»'e for tin* establishment of (juarantine in ports and to regulate 
the pil^'-rim traffic and eTnijrration. In addition, th(‘ Government 
of India controls the Medical Statistical Hureau, which is respon¬ 
sible f(»r compiling- various authoritative re])Oits on j)ublic health 
in India; and it also undertakes to K'prestmt the provincial Gov¬ 
ernments at certain international cont(‘rences and associated acti¬ 
vities concerning medical matters. In education, the functions of 
th(‘ Government of India include responsibility for publi(‘, instruc¬ 
tion in areas such as the North-West Frontier Province which are 
administered directly, and for control over Chiefs’ Colleges, the 
FTiiiversitv of Delhi, aTid the denominational T^nivei sities of 
Benares and Aligarh In this Cha])ter, therefore, we will be deal¬ 
ing solely with these particular subjects,—that is to say with such 
aspects of public health and education as from their nature are 
matters of “ All-India ” conc(‘rn, or witli those over which the 
Government of India has had to maintain or assume control owing 
to the financial, administrative, or territorial restrictions of the 
provincial Governments; and consideration of other features of the 
country’s educational and public health services will be deferred 
until later'. 

^ It must be understood that the statements made here on medical matters 
are provisional. Authoritative pronouncements on these subjects are con¬ 
tained only in the annual report of the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Ooverimient of India (the latest of which, at the time of writing-, relates 
to the year 1928), and associated publications. 

( 413 ) 
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Obviously there are few activities of the State more important, 
particularly in tropical lands, than the maintenance and improve¬ 
ment of public health, and some indication has already been given, 
in Chapter III, of the magnitude and gravity of the problems with 
which the medical authorities are confronted in India. The phy¬ 
sical and mental suffering that results from the prevalence through¬ 
out the country of so many serious diseases,— much of which, were 
it not for the apathy and unhygienic habits of the masses, would 
undoubtedly be preventibh‘,—is of course appalling, and the 
economic consequences are perhaps equally so. Tliese manifest 
themselves not only in sucii obvious ways as low ])roductivity, rapid 
labour turnover, and loss of working days, but also,—owing to the 
inter-action between the high rate of mortality and the legal and 
religious customs of the (country,--in uneconomic sub-division of 
land and in lavish expenditure on funeral ceremonies on the part 
•of those quite unfitted to bear it. 

Of the various epidemic diseases that devastate India, cholera, 
plague, small-pox and kala-azar are among tin; worst. rerha])8 
the most striking fact about the incidence of cholera is illustrated 
by the diagram opposite. Every twelve years, large religious 
fairs or Midas, known as Kumhh Mclas^ are held at the great 
pilgrim centres,—Allahabad and Hardwar,—and the Adh Kumhh, 
or smaller Melas, take place six years after each large Mela; and 
figures collected over a large number of years unquestionably 
demonstrate a connection between these unusual congregations of 
people and the incidence of cholera in India generally. During 
the period covered by our previous Report,—that is, in January 
1930,—a Kumhh Mela was held at Allahabad; and elaborate pre¬ 
cautions, which we described in some detail, were taken in order 
to prevent, if possible, an outbreak of cholera occurring throughout 
India such as it had done after similar celebrations in the past. 
Nevertheless, by the end of the period then under review, indi¬ 
cations that the year 1930, despite everything that had been done, 
would show a marked increase in the incidence of cholera were 
already becoming apparent, and the gloomy predictions which we 
expressed on the subject in last year’s volume were, in the event, 
fulfilled. During the first quarter of 1930, the disease had been 
less prevalent than during the three previous years, the improve¬ 
ment being particularly marked in the Madras Presidency,—where 
-3,970 cases were recorded during the period as against 17,399 in 
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1929,—and in liurina and Assani, wiiicli had 515 and 927 oases, 
respeoiively, as against 2,489 and l,r)02. Snch outbreaks as there 
were, o(;cuiTed mostly in the old endemic centres in Bengal. In 
Bihar and Orissa, during the first seven weeks of tlie year, only 
500 cases were reported, as against 2,481 in the corresponding 
period of 1929. In the ITnited Brovinc(\s, however, signs of an 
exteiision of the disease were evident dining the first half of Feb¬ 
ruary, lliough the usual seasonal ri>e should not have occurred 
until March; and Ihere was also a slight increase in the number 
of cases in the Central Jh'ovinces. During the Meek ending on the 
5th of April cholera cases in British India suddenly jumped 
from 2,794 to 4,018 as a ijvsult of the outbreak of the disease in 
e])idenii(! form in Bihar and Oiissa. where there were no less than 
1,878 attacks from tlie disease during seven days. The Di>tricts 
chiefly affected were those situated along the banks of the Ganges 
jii Aorth Bihar, such as Darhliaiiga, iMuzalfarpur, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, and Champaran; Buri, on tlie other hand, which is 
a f]’c‘(jueiit centre of cholera c]5demics, was ])ra(dically free, and 
the figures for the Soul horn part of tlie Province were nor far from 
normal. Towards iluMUid of Apiil, ]iowc\er, tlie incidence' turough- 
out tlie Province as a vholi' had reached a higher figure than had 
e\m- been rivoided sinc(‘ 1921, and tin* outlook for the yeai' was 
considered distinctly un lavouralde. Gorakhpur in the United 
Ib'ovinces, bordering on the infected Distifids of (Tiamparan and 
Saran in Bihar, was hy this time highly infecterl; and the out- 
hri'ak was not ('ontinc'd t(^ th(‘ Gangi's valley, since the Districts of 
Baiiraich, Gonda, and Busti, ISiorth of the Gog-ra idver in the United 
ibovinces, were also sufi'ering severely. Nevertheless, alarming 
though tluB development was, comfort could be derived from the 
fact iliat as yet the infection had not extended to other parts of 
India, for throughout the ivliole of this [leriod the incideiK'e of 
the disease in the Nortli-Westerii and Western parts of the count^\^ 
in the Bombay and Madras Ib’esidencies, and in Burma, remained 
at the worst no higlier than ’ivas normal at this time of the rear; 
and by the month of lune, the unusually severe outbreak in the 
Ganges valley and other parts of Northern India had begun to 
abate. In July, however, a sharp outbreak occurred in the North- 
West Frontier Province; and early in August a sudden rise in 
the chob^ra curve occurred in the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Districts of Bilaspur, Yeotmal, and Amraoti being particularly 
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severely affected. In tlie same month, a severe and widespread 
epidemic wave broke out throughout most of the extensive area 
contained within the Bombay Presidency, the East Khandesh, 
JVasik, Alimednagar and Sholapur Districts, and the Satara region 
in the South, showing a very high incidence. The peak was reached 
during the week ending on the 27th of September; but the usual 
seasonal fall in the epidemic curve, both in the Bombay Presidency 
and the Central Provinces, was delayed till November, owing to 
the occurrence of a number of minor outbreaks, and the final re¬ 
crudescence of cholera in the Presidency towards the end of Nov¬ 
ember though brief was sharp. By the end of the year the out¬ 
break of the disease throughout India may l>e said on the whole 
to have been subsiding, and normal conditions were practically re¬ 
gained during the first few months of 1931. Tliroughout the whole 
period the usual prec'autionary measures, such as inoculation, dis¬ 
infection, segregation of contacts, and so forth, were undertaken 
on an extensive scale, as in previous years; but the fact that, 
despite all this work, a marked rise in the incidence of cholera in 
British India did in fact occur in 1931) was, it must be admitted, 
depressing. 

Unfortunately, moreover, if we transfer our attention from indi¬ 
vidual years and consider larger },>erio<ls of time, the conclusions 
to be drawn concerning the results hitherto achieved from the 
endeavours to reduce the prevalanoe of the disease are far from 
encouraging. Throughout the half contury portrayed in the dia¬ 
gram opposite page 414, for example,* there has been sc arcely any 
appreciable decrease in the total mortality from the disease. It 
may of course be argued that since the population of the country 
is much larger now than it was in 1871, the number of deaths should, 
if the incidence of cholera has not decreased, he larger than it is; 
but against this have to be set the facts not only that sanitation is 
somewhat better, and that preventive measures such as inocula¬ 
tion have been widely applied, but also that within comparatively 
recent times remarkable improvements have been made in the 
methods of treating the disease. In consequence, such decline a>' 
there has been in the actual average number of deaths,—which is 
very slight,—or even in the mortality recorded in relation to the 
total number of inhabitants, does not imply that there has been 

* The column for 1930 in the diagram is based on preliminary figures only, 
which it may be assumed fall substantially short of the real total. 
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any decrease in the total number of attacks. As a result of the 
improved methods of treatment, which consist inter alia in the in¬ 
jection of quantities of saline fluids into the body, and the adminis¬ 
tration of permanganate pills and of drinks of kaolin and water, 
during the acute stages of the attack, it has proved possible to 
reduce the mortality from the disease in the well-equipped hospi¬ 
tals of the big cities really substantially,—the deaths in the Calcutta 
cholera ward, for example, having been brought down gradually 
over a number oi years from bO to 20 per cent, of the total number 
of cases admitted. As regards methods of prevention,—as con¬ 
trasted with treatment,—by far the most effective is of course in¬ 
oculation; but unfortunately the immunity conferred by injections 
of anti-cholera vaccine does not as a rule extend beyond six months. 
When serious epidemics of cholera are threatened, mass-inocula- 
tion is always advised, but since it (‘aiinot be made compulsory it 
is seldom practicable on a scale sufficiently large to yield really 
satisfactory results. The gradual spread of education, however, 
and of knowledge of the basic principles of public health, should 
in time lead to some improvement, particularly in the bmms. But 
throughout the rural districts, of course, both preventive measures 
and treatment are much more difficult to undertake, owing to the 
dearth of medical facilities and the fact that cholera is primarily 
a water-borne disease dependent for its control upon the provision 
of proper sanitary arrangements such as the villages of India 
conspicuously lack. 

The existence of a direct relation between the incidence of 
cholera in any one district and the standard of sanitation prevail¬ 
ing there was conclusively demonstrated during the course of the 
world-wide cholera epidemic of 1892-95, when in large towns such 
us Loudon and Berlin, to which cholera was frequently introduced 
but which have an excellent water-supply, the disease caused little 
damage and never succeeded in obtaining a permanent footing. 
How sanitary facilities which could be considered at all adequate 
from the point of view of preventing cholera can be introduced into 
rural India is a problem which has hitherto entirely defied solu¬ 
tion ; and unfortunately the responsibility of India to the rest of 
tile world in Ibis matter is peculiarly great. The disease is indeed 
endemic in other parts of Southern Asia,—particularly in Malaya, 
Aunam, and parts of China,—but for centuries this country has 
been its real home, and on numerous occasions it has spread thence 
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Westwards in epidemic form to Europe,- -and even to America,— 
with terrible results. The disease is probably endemic in several 
parts of India, but its real focus and centre of diffusion is in Lower 
Bengal; were it possible to eradicate it completely there, means 
might be devised for freeing humanity altogether from one of the 
most dreadful scourges to which it is subject. 

Plague entered India through Bombay in 1890, and rapidly 
secured a foothold throughout the whole Presidency; by 1902 it 
had spread to the Punjab, and a little later the United Provinces 
were involved. The incideni'e of the disease was at its worst in 
1907, when no less tlmn UKiO.OOO inhabiiants of this country died 
as a result of it. But since that year, there has ])een an almost 
continuous decline in the death-rate, and sonn* sanitarians believe 
that tlie disease, as an endemic inft*ction, will soon cease to occur 
in India altcirether. The i*easons for this progressive reduction in 
the number ol attacks are obscure, but apj)ear to be connected with 
an immunity in some way acajuired against the disease in this 
country by rats; the extent of the iinprovennmt which has taken 
place in the mortality-rate can however !)<» cb'arly seen in the dia¬ 
gram opposite. During the calendar year 1929 the total number 
of deaths from plague r(‘coided tlironu’<»ut iii<li<i aToounted to 
no more than about 7(1,999, and tlie liguies toi- the first (juartc'r 
of 19f90 W(*rc so snti.'itactoiy as to give ns M'ason tor suggesting, 
in our pievious Ji'eporf, tliat the tlepr(‘datioii". of the disease durijig 
I9d0-dl would he less tluni tliey had hee/i for many years past. 
These antiripations were fulfilled. The eustomarv seasonal rise in 
the mortality-rate took place during the montlis of March and 
April, and the incidence of plague avus for a time rather severe in 
the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces and in the Belgauui 
and Dharwar Districts of the Bombay Presidency; but despite this, 
the total TiumbeT' of deaths reported during the year was only 
slightly over 20,900, Avhicl) is the lowest figure reached since 1898, 
—the year immediately following that in which plague was intro¬ 
duced into India. The improvement was most pronounced in the 
Punjab and the Western portion of the United Provinces. 

The incidence of small-pox throughout India during the last 
four years has been comparatively mild. The improvement re¬ 
corded in 1929 was continued in PKIO, when the mortality figures 
amounted to less than r)0,099, as against 72,884 in the j)revious year. 
In the first cpiarter of 1930,—as we indicated in our last Report,— 
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an unusuallj^ severe outbreak occurred in the Bombay Presidency, 
and during the months of February, March, and April over 70,000 
cases and nearly 15,000 deaths were recorded; the East Kandesh 
District was particularly severely affected. The worst month was 
April, when over 44,000 cases occurred throughout British India 
as a whole. From that time onwards, however, the situation was 
much more satisfactory, though cases continued to be reported 
from most parts of the country. But the figures for the year as 
a whole were distinctly better than they have been for some time. 
Mention was made in our last issue of the fact that, during the 
outbreak in the first quarter of the 1930, several cases of the disease 
occurred on ships that had sailed from or touched at Indian ports, 
and that in consequence many foreign countries imposed severe 
restrictions on Indian shipping under the International Sanitary 
Convention. It was however soon clear that these restrictions, be¬ 
sides causing considerable disturbance in the ordinary course of 
trade, were in many cases difficult to work, and during the course 
of the year under review the Government of India represented to 
the Office 7?iternational cVHygienic Puhlique in Paris that endea¬ 
vours should be made to draft rules which would be more uniform 
and practicable and acceptable to all cxjuntries, for preventing the 
spread of sinall-pox by sea. 

Kala-azar is a disease whicli although not pe< uliar to India has 
severely atfected certain of the Eastern parts of the country, and 
especially Assam. Symptomatically it consists simply of prolonged, 
and on occasions acute fever,—which may in the early stages be 
mistaken for that of typhoid or malaria,—and causes such extreme 
wasting and exhaustion as to be freciuently fatal. Probably it has 
been endemic- at least in Bengal and Assam for centuries, where 
the condition which for long had been known as malarial cachexia 
is now recognized to have been no more than kala-azar in a non¬ 
epidemic form; to a lesser extent the disease has also for some 
time been endemic in Bihar and Orissa, the Madras Presidency, 
and the Eastern part of the United Provinces. But about 1882 
virulent epidemic kala-azar entered Assam through the Garo Hills 
and thence spread up the valley of the Brahmaputra, reaching the 
Nowgong District about ten years later. Its advance though slow 
was deadly, whole villages being devastated and reverting to 
jungle; less than 10 per cent, of those affected survived, and the 
very name kala-azar was mentioned with terror by the inhabitants. 
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The nature of the disease was investigated by Indian research 
workers, and the success of the new method of treating it is one of 
the greatest therapeutic triumphs of recent times, siiUT. an infec¬ 
tion with a case mortality of 90 j)er cent, has been converted into 
one with a recovery rate of 90 per cent. The treatment is hv the 
intravenous injection of antimony or organic compounds thereof. 
Hundreds of men have been carefully trained in the techni(}ue of 
inoculating these potent drugs wholesale into the affected population 
of the villages, and the inhahitants, realizing their miraculous 
effects, have flocked for treatuient in thousands, so that hy UXW-Ol 
the disease could fairly he legarded as being under control. During 
the year under revieAv the Kala-azar Commission, which had been 
working in Assaiu with little interruption for many years, shifted 
its headquarters to (^alcutta, and will henceforward he known as 
the Kala-uzar En(]uiry 1’he ])arasitie organism which causes 

the disease,—a minute protozoan known as Lnsh mania donoravi, 
—was discovered as long ago as lOO.'t, hut until recently its mc'thod 
of transmissicm renuiined (|uite unknown. Numei'ons specdes of 
insect have from time to tiine been thought to he the carrier, but 
suspicion has recently been fastened upon a small sandlly, Phlcho’ 
tom us ar(jeiitiiies^ whose habits and anatomy have been siilijected 
to (‘xbaustiv(‘ invc'sti^aticn by workers in the Calcutta School f)f 
Tropical Modicum'. During the year uTidcr revi(*w successful ex¬ 
periments were at last achieAU'd in transmitting Leishniania (Iono¬ 
va m to certain maminals.—bhirtesc liamsters to be precise, by 
means of artificially infected sandflies of tbis species; liitherto, 
however, all attem})ts to infe<*t the hnman body with the disease 
ill this way have failed,—and conseapiently, although the grounds 
for suspicion are strong, direct evidence that Phlohotomys anjen- 
tiprs is the culjuit is still lacking. A])art from the researches 
undertaken into the means wlierehy the disease is transmitted, 
further improveimmts of considerable value were effected during 
the year in the techui([ue of treatment. 

Among the other infectious or contagious diseases wliicli are 
prevalent in this country, and which take a, heavy toll of life and 
health, are typhoid fever and dysentery. Both, like cholera, affect 
the intestinal tract, and arc classed among those water-borne diseases 
whose incidence can only he effectively checked by improved sani¬ 
tation. Typhoid,—or enteric fever as it is sometimes called,— is 
more or less endemic in most ])arts of the world, but tends to be 
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less widespread and severe in the temperate than in the tropical 
regions. In this country, owing not only to the climate but to the 
absence or deficiency of sanitary arrangements in the rural districts, 
it is a disense of frequent occurrence, and often assumes very 
virulent form,*—particularly amongst Europeans; and the fact 
that its inciflence among adult Indians is comparatively slight, i? 
explained by the supposition tliat throughout many parts of the 
country the majority of children have suffered from it before reach¬ 
ing the age of twelve v(‘nis. and Ifms obtained a huge degiee of 
immunity. Xrnfortunattdy t has hithert(, pioved impossibb*, foT 
adminislrativc reasons, to kec}) accurate statistical rc(*ords of the 
occu7T(‘nce of tvq)hoid in India except in certain limited aieas, and 
deaths from tlio disease are nsiiallv enumerated under the general 
heading of unspecified fevers ’b A suf)stanfia] measure of pro¬ 
tection call he obtained by means of anti-typboid in jections, wln'f li 
were first undertaken Iw Sir Almroth Widglit in 189(>: and the 
efficacy of his method,—as improved hy suhseqiient workers,—was 
amply demonstrated during (he Great XVar, wlmn the troops in most 
armies were subjecled to it, and the Tium])er of typhoid cases that 
occurred aiiiongst inoculated men was remarkablv ‘-iiialL Tlic pro¬ 
tection acquired from inoculation usually last*-; for about two year^. 
Dysentery is also a disease of very wide nerurrejice in India, but 
on the whole it ma\' be said to be milder in form than might be 
expected. In times of famine, however, and amongst pilgrims and 
tlm i 7 imates of jails, it ocraisionally heroines very severe and causes 
many deaths, Botli anuehic a7id hacillary dysentery are preva¬ 
lent,—the latter distinctly more so tbaii was at one time believed 
to he the ease,—-and the helminthic and spiroehaetic forms of the 
disease also occur oceasionally. Owing to the difficulties of en¬ 
suring adecjuate investigation or diagnosis in the remoter parts of 
the country, deaths from the various kinds of dysentery are UMially 
recorded together with those from diarrhoea. The mortality from 
these combined causes in India is high. 

Another giave disease whose incidence throughout tlie rnmiiry 
is co7isiderable is leprosy. An Indian Council of the British Empire 
Ticpro.sy Belief Association was inaugurated in January, 1925, by 
liOrd Beading, and the appeal for iiiouey wbicdi was issued resulted 
in the creation of an endowment fund of Bs. 20,28,500. The yield 
from this fund, which amounts to B«. 1,22,872 aiinually, is used, 
tngetlier with certain additio7ial .sums which become available (they 
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totalled about Rs. 8,000 during 1980-01), in carrying out an anti- 
leprosy campaign in which the respective parts to be played by 
the Central and provincial Committees are clearly defined. The 
Central Committee’s charge includes research, the provision of 
short courses of training for medical men in the diagnosis and 
treatment of leprosy, propaganda, and survey. Though no absolute 
specific for treating leprosy has yet been found, it has been estab¬ 
lished that much improvement may be obtained from certain kinds 
of treatment. Perhaps the most important points which have been 
made clear are that leprosy can be easily diagnosed in its early 
stages; that those in whom it is so discovered, and who undergo 
proper treatment, have every hope of being free from infection, 
and can look forward to continued absence of all signs of the 
disease; but that treatment at present is very closely dependent 
upon raising and maintaining the general resistance of the body, 
and if some other debilitating disease is acquired, or if careful 
attention is not paid to exercise, diet, climatic environment, or 
personal hygiene, it is liable to fail. Further research is being 
undertaken into the method of transmission, the pathology of the 
disease, the effect of diet on its course, and improved methods 
of treatment. The (.’ouncil each year puhlislies in its annual reports 
a brief account of the work done on th^'sc snhjccfs in the S(‘hool 
of Tropical Medi(‘inc and Hygiene, ^’alcutta, uiidei Dr. K. Muir, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Dr, Muir is provided by the (Council with a staff 
which includes an expert research w'orker, Dr. .7. M. Henderson, 
M.B., (^h.Jl., hut his own services are paid for by the Indian 
Research Fund Association, which also contributes liberally towards 
leprosy research. The Annual Report of the Council for 1930 in¬ 
forms us that since the date of its inception it has spent no less than 
Rs. 5-5,000 in publishing pamphlets, ]) 08 ters, slides, and films, most 
of which have been distributed free of cost. During 1930 the total 
expenditure of the Council was Rs. 1,31,000, w^hich included 
Rs. 57,520 distrihuled to the provincial brandies by way of grants. 
A further hatch of 104 doctors, recruited from the various Provinces, 
and vStates, was trained in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, at a cost of Rs. 14,244, in the diagnosis and special 
treatment of leprosy. Sums of Rs. 24,457 and Rs. 19,997 respec¬ 
tively were spent in promoting research and conducting leprosy 
survey operations. The method of survey is playing an important 
part in enabling the problems created by the disease to be studied 
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in their true perspective, and has already stimulated mucll in¬ 
terest both among medical authorities and the general public. The 
principle of this method is to start a treatment centre in what is 
known to be a highly endemic area, follow up infectious cases to 
their villages, and examine contacts for early signs of the disease. 
The villagers are shown by practical demonstraiion, posters and 
lantern slides, what the early signs are, how infection is transmit¬ 
ted, and what good results can be obtained from treatment. In 
this way the confidence of the people is won, and snfVerers, instead 
of trying to liide their affliction, come forward in tb(; hope of 
being cured. Tt is ])ossible to carry ont a very thorough investi¬ 
gation by this means. The survey has brought to light many use¬ 
ful facts,—for instance, that leprosy is most prevalent among 
semi-aboriginal tribes who have left their seclusion but have 
not yet adopted civilized sanitary practices; that the disease 
is frequently transmitted to persons of better class wlien these semi- 
aboriginals are employed by them as servants; that a single highly 
infectious case may often infect a whole group oi villages; and 
that often there is a definite predisposing (nusf* for o tociion, s" h 
as impropei diet, or chronic under-feeding, or the l•t^^eu('c of som.. 
other disease,—such as syphilis, Uiclario, l-ookwojo,. w filariasis. 
During the year under review selected areas in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the Punjab, and Delhi were surveyed, and valuable data 
collected,—222,307 persons in 652 villages having been exainiTied. 
No less than 304 of these villages were found to contain cases of 
leprosy,—the total number discovered being over ObO, despite tlie 
fact that only 109 lepers wcie re[) 0 ]ie<l in tiie census. 270 lepers 
attended the treatment centres o])ened by the survey party. A 
further year’s study oi the j)roblems created by the disease has 
emphasised the handicaps under which tl»e Association is working. 
Not only is there still great ignorance regarding the prevalence of 
the divsease, but a serious dearth of proper facilities for treating 
it. The ostracism and the economic' disabilities to which lepers 
are subject, extend the problem bej^ond the realm of medicine proper 
into that of social science. The tendency on the part of sufferers 
to hide their malady, and tlioir ignorance of liaviiig contracted it, 
are not confined to the poor and illiterate classes; and cases are 
continually being discovered i?) the most unexpected plaf;e8 and 
subjects. Since the early stages of the disease are the most in¬ 
fections, as well as the most amenable to treatment, it is obvious 
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that one of the Association’s most pressing duties is to dispel the 
ancient superstitions and prejudices which have become associated 
with it, and iiaiid on to the public tlie knowledge of its causation, 
prevention, and treatment which scientific research has recenlly 
given us. 

But more serious than anv of the diseases we have yet dealt 
with in its effects upon the general well-being of the inhabitants 
of this country is malaria, since there is scarcely a part of India 
that is altogether free from it. In the morlality statistics, cholera, 
plague, and small-pox are classified separately, and the average 
animal death-rate from each of these causes has ranged in recent 
years from a minimum of 20,000 to an extreme maximum of 500,000. 
Otliei’ uns])ecified “ fevers,” howevei*, account on Hie average tor 
betveon 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 deaths per annum, and allowing 
for inaccuracies of diagnosis it was until recently believed that as 
much as two-thirds of the deaths entered under this hi'ad should 
be ascribed to malaria; recent investigations made in special areas 
have indeed suggested that this proportion may have been con- 
Biderably over-estimated, a,nd that malaria may not account for 
more than one-fourth of the deaths reported as being due to 
fevers ”, the remainder being mostly cases of dysentery, tvphoid, 
pneumonia, phthisis, aud so forth. But even if this revised esti¬ 
mate is correct, the annual numher of deaths from malaria would 
still he suhstantially largiu- than that of the deaths resulting from 
any of the otlier causes have enumerated. Moreover this is 
not the most imjiortant as])ect of the matter, since the percentage 
mortality from malaria is very minh less than that from cholera, 
plague, small-pox, or kala-azar, and the number of cases, exclusive 
of fatal ones, is thus enoinionsly greater. As many as 10 million 
cases of malaria were treated in hospitals throughout tlie country 
during 1930, and the number of cases which do not come np for 
hos))ital treatment is <if course immense. A])art altogether from 
the siifi'ering entailed by this state of afl'airs, its (‘onsiMpiences from 
the point of view of the country’s general economic, welfare arc 
appalling; the actual number of w^orking days lost as a result of 
it must alone amount to many millions annually, and in addition, 
of course, there is the widespread though incalculable loss of effi¬ 
ciency that ensues from the general weakening efie(4-s of the disease 
upon the human constitution. Bpidemic malaria occurs sporadi- 
callv over pra(;tically the whole subcontinent, aud the disease is 
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actually endemic throup^hout larp-o areas, both in the forest-clad 
country that fringes the mountain ranges, and in tracts of Bengal, 
Assam, and Burma, where the configuration of the land prevents 
the drainage of the flood-water after the monsoon; in such regions, 
besides raising the average level of the death-raie, the disease 
permanently lowers the vitality of the })e()ple and leacis both on 
the birth-rate and the general economic conditions. Some of the 
more important practical steps which are being taken by the pro¬ 
vincial Governments to cope with this state of afl'airs will be briefly 
indicated in (Chapter JX ; as regards the Government of India, its 
chief activity necessarily consists, for reasons we have already 
mentioned, in tlie eruouragemeut of research. As a result of the 
recommendations put forward at the Conferences of Medic'al Be- 
search workers in 1925 and 1920, the Central organization n(»w 
Imown as the Malaria Survey of India was established in 1927, 
with Jieadquarters at Kasauli, foi* the study of the disease in this 
country. The nucleus of the Survey was formed by the amalga¬ 
mation of the Malaria Enquiry and the Malaria Classes,—which 
Iiad been financed by the Indian Itesearch Fund Association —with 
ihe Central Malaria Bureau of the Central Ileseai eh Institute; and 
it was arranged that the Survey should be maintained by means of 
an annual gi-ant from the Indian Besearch Fund Association to 
cover the cost of a suitable staff, the provision of equii)ment, and 
current expenses, until such time as the Government of India 
should be able to assume direct control of it. The work of the 
Survey already (Overs a remarkably wide field, as will be realized 
from an examination of its annual report,* and its achievements 
during the year under review were again substantial. 

We may now turn to consider the various and important acti¬ 
vities undertaken by the Government of India in connection with 
the development of medical research in this country. The Indian 
Besearch Fund Associatioi', which was established in 1911, can 
claim to have been one of the first institutions for conducting 
medical research on a large scale in the world, and its organization 
has been copied by several other nations. In recent years, as has 
been indicated in previous editions of this Beport, the Government 
of India has been able to increase the scope of the Association’s 
activities considerably, and during the period under review the 

* “ Annual lleport of the Central Tteseareh Institute. Kasauli. including 
Ahe Annual Tleport of the Malaria Survey of India.” 
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numerous important investigations carried out under its auspices, 
and the scientific papers published by its workers, bear abundant 
testimony to the value of its operations from the point of view 
of the ])rogiess of medical sc.ience both in India and internationally,, 
—as well as to the necessity for its maintenance and expansion. 

As in the previous year, a grant of Rs. 7,50,000 was made to 
the Association by the (xovernmont of India during 1980-31, which 
consisted of Its. 5,00,000 fur research and Rs. 2,50,000 to enable 
it to meet the pay, pension, leave, and passage contributions of 
such officers of the Medical Researcdi Department as it employs. 
During tlie year under review the Association financed 47 enquiries 
into various diseases at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,98,302. These 
included investigation of problems connected with many of the 
pathological conditions which had also been under examination 
during the previous year, such as malaria, plague, cholera, rabies, 
kala-azar, leprosy, helminthological and nutritional diseases, 
tuberculosis, maternal mortality and morbidity in child-birth, 
anfemia of pregnancy, sprue, skin diseases, diabetes, the blood 
changes which occur in certain tropical diseavses, filariasis, guinea- 
worm disease, and osteomalacia; in addition, researches were under¬ 
taken into the uses of bacteriophage for (holeia and dysentery, the- 
causes and effects of drug-addiction, spirochactosis-transmission, 
the secretion and composition of gastric juices, the histology of 
the spleen and bone-marrow, and the determination of age for 
rnedico-lcgal ])urp()ses by anthropological means; tests were also 
made of tlie value of indigenous drugs. The malarial inquiries 
were cojidiicled chiefly by the Malaria Survey of India at Kasauli; 
plague was investigated at the Haffkine Institute at Bombay, kala- 
azar by tlie (commission in Assam,—before its transference to> 
Calcutta,—bacteriophage by Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional 
reseaicli by Col. McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, and 
indigenous drugs and drug-addiction by Lt.-Colonel Chopra at 
Calcutta. During the year the Association coJitinued, as usual, its 
contributions towards the cost of two professorships at the 
Calcutfa School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, towards the 
pay of the leprosy worker employed at the same school, and 
towards Ihe funds of the Imperial Institute of Entomology in 
Loudon. 

The Conference of Medical Research Workers held its eighth 
meeting in Calcutta in November 1930. As l)as been explained 
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in previous issues of tins Report, the members of the Conference, 
who are drawn from all parts of the couutrv, meet to diseu'^s the 
general policy of research work in India as well as any new in¬ 
vestigations which it is ])ro])Osed should he undertaken hy tlie Indian 
Research Fund Assoca'ation ; and the opinions expressed at Ihe Con¬ 
ference are taken into consideration by the members of Ihe Sf ientitic 
Advisory Board, of the Association when that Board i< reviewing 
the programme of work for the following year. The meeting of 
Advisory Board was held this year,—as in 192f)-'I(),—immediately 
after the conclusion of tiie Conference, and the programme of re¬ 
search for 19r"ll-d2 was examined and pro})Osals were put forward 
for acceptance by the Governing Body of the Association. When 
the Governing Body met in March 19d0 it accepted in principle an 
important resolution which had just been passed by the t'onference 
on the subject of cliolera, which recommended that the whole ques¬ 
tion of the epidemiology of the disease should form the sTibject of 
iin enquiry under the direction of a first-class expert. As far back 
as September 1929 a bacteriologist had been adverlised tor in con¬ 
nection with this project, and by March 1930 the a])plicaiions which 
had been received were under consideration. At its recent :neet- 
ing in March 1931 the Governing Body reached a further stage by 
agreeing to the formation of a Cholera Commission in accordance 
with the pro])Osals outlined by the Scientific* Advisory Board at the 
meeting it held in Calcutta in November 1930. 

Mention was made in our previous issue of the [)]’oject for estab¬ 
lishing a Central Medical Research Institute at Debra Dun. 
During 1929-30 it seemed ])robable that, work upon the scheme,— 
which had been provisionally sanctioned by the Secretiirv of State, 
the Standing Finance Committee and the Government of India,— 
would be begun during the period now under review, though as we 
indicated at the time, some uncertainty had begun to arise, by 
the end of the year ccjvered by our last Report, whether 
the arrangements provisionally agreed upon were really the most 
suitable. On the 8th of February 1930 Mr. M. R. layakar had 
moved a resolution on the subject in the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Government subsequently decided that it would he desirable 
to convene a conference consisting of officials and non-officials to 
consider the whole question afresh. This conference was duly held 
in Simla in July 1930, under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank 
Noyce, Kt., C.S.I., C.B.E., Secretary to the Government of India 

Q 2 
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in the Department of Education, Ilealth and Lands, and waF) 
attended by the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, 
the Director of the Central Hesearch Institute at Kasauli, and 
representatives of the Legislative Assembly, the medical faculties 
of Indian Universities, and the Indian Medical Association. As^ 
a result of the discussions which took place, the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Conference by a majority of voles decided to recommend 
that a Central Medical Ivesearch Institute on the lines advocated 
by the Fletcher Committee should be located not at Dehra Dun. 
but at some University centre, and that the work should be begun 
as soon as financial conditions permitted. This recommendation 
was carefully considered by the Government of India, but since 
the close of tlu* calendar year the de(dsion has been reached that 
80 long as the present financial stringency continues, the establish¬ 
ment of any Institute of this kind will liave to he post])oned. This 
is a regrettable development to have occuired in eoniiection with 
60 important a project,—and one which had been under consider¬ 
ation for some time,—but cir(‘umstaiices being what they are, it is 
inevitable. On the other hand, the constnietion of the All-India 
Institute 'of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta, which. 
was projected at about the same time, and for which the. 
Governing Body of the Indian Pesearch Fund Association agreed 
to accept the responsibilities of management, progressed very satis¬ 
factorily during the year. As we mentioned in our previous 
Peport, Iheulenant-Colonel A. D. Stewart, I.M.S., and Major 
A. A. E. Baptist, I.M.D. (retired), were selected as Director- 
designate of the Institute, and Assistant to the Director-designate, 
respectively, for a period of two years, and liave been closely asso¬ 
ciated with the w’ork of construction, organization and equipment 
throughout 1930-81. Building operations are still in progress, 
but according to the cojitiact the work should be completed by tho 
end of Dei-embcr 1931 ; and it is lio})ed that it will be possible to 
hold the formal opening ceremony in January 1932. Arrange¬ 
ments are being Joade to include a suitable provision in the budget 
estimates of the (kuitral Government for 1931-32 to meet the recur¬ 
ring ex]»enses of the Institute whic.h the Government of India 
undertook to meet. A co-ordination committee has now been set* 
up and has met to consider the internal organization of the Insti¬ 
tute; and the Pockefeiler Foundation iii New York, which contri- 
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butetl a substantial sum of money towards the project, has been 
kept closely informed Ihroughoui the year of the way the work was 
progressing. 

Iteference was made in last year’s Heport lo tlie fact that the 
Kajali of Ihirlaldim'di had given Its. 1 lakh for the purpose ot 
establishing two scholarshi])s for training in niiiritional work 
under the Director of Nutritioiial llesearch at Cooiioor. The 
money, conslitiit.ed as the “ l*arlaldmedi Trust ”, is being adminis¬ 
tered by the Indian Jtesearcdi Fund Association with tlie help o\ 
a committee. During the year undei* review, the trust deed wa- 
signed l)y all th(' members of tlie (roverning Body of tlie Association 
including tlu* Bajali Sabib. I'lie committee has invited ajiplica- 
tions for tlie award of sidiolaishi])s under the trust, from Indian 
graduat(‘> ot tlie .Madra'', the Andhra, or other Indian Universities 
who hav(* tli(‘refpiisite (| ualitie-i i ions, through ailvei t isenmnf in th ^ 
public j)]e,>s 

Iteference lias also been made in recent issues of these Keporis 
to the reorganization of the medical sniviee- in Jiidia ell'eeted in 
1928. dTn' main featurt's of th** reoiganizat ion st hmm' weie 
that the suggested unification of the militai\ medical ser¬ 
vices in Didia should be abandoned: tliat an Imimii Medical Ser¬ 
vice constituted ajiproximately on the same linos as at present 
should be I'elaijii'd. juitiiarily in order to meet the needs of the 
Indian Army; that to nmintain the necessary war reserve ol 
military medical officers, and to provide Furoptnin inediial attend¬ 
ance lor European officers of the superior Civil Services, and their 
families, ])rovincial (xoveriiiuents should he reipiiied to employ a 
certain number of ofH'trs of the Indian Afedicai Service; but that 
a number of ])osls previously reserved for the.se officers should be 
graduall}' handed over lo the pro\ inrial Medical Services. During 
the year under review the future of the Indian Medical Service 
again came under (‘onsiderafmii in '"onneetion with the pro¬ 
posed eons! itutional (dianges. The views exjiressed upon the 
subject in tlie u-port of tlie Statutory ( ommissioii and in 

that of tlie Smviees Sub-Commitlee of (he Round Table Con¬ 
ference are to some (‘.\tent at variance. On tlie one hand the 

former contains tin* following observations: “ ^ -urojiean otficcrs oJ 

the services lay great stress on (be continued provision for theui- 

selves and tbidr families of medical treatment Ir European docto^^. 
We regard tliis as esseniial: no (dmiige should i-e made in the prt^- 
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tsent Devolution Rule 12 whicli gives the Seoretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil power to prescribe the number of Indian Medieval Servic e officers 
to be employed in the provinces, and the appointments and condi¬ 
tions upon which they shall be employed; and no elfort should be 
spared to secure an adequate number of European recruits for the 
Indian Medical Service to imjdement this fundamental obliga¬ 
tion On the other hand the Services Sub-Committee of the 

Itouiid Table Conference recommended as follows: “ 1. Inasmuch 
as the Government of India Acd and the rules made thereunder by 
the Secretary of State in Council guarantee c'ertain rights and safe¬ 
guards to members of the Services, due provision sliould be made in 
the new constitution for the maintenanc*e of those riglits and safe¬ 
guards for all ]>ersc)ns who have been ap])ointed Ixdore the new 
constitution c'omes into force. When the new constitution is drawn 
up, suitable safeguards for the payment of pensions (including 
family pensions) and provident funds should be ])roviclecl. As it 
is imj)ortant that those responsible for the working of the new con¬ 
stitution should not at its initiation be embarrassed by the ec-onomic 
waste and administrative difficulties whicdi a cdiange of staff on a 
large scale would entail, it. is desirable to lake such sleeps as are 
necessary to reassure existing members of the Services with the 
view that they may serve with loyalty and etfi(‘i(MH y tor their 
normal term. To this end the Sub-Cornjnittee agreed that the 
right to retire on proportionate ])ension should bc^ extended, but 
■opinion uas divided as to whether the extension should be for an 
unlimited term or tor a definite period of years, not exceeding five 
years ... 4. Subject to paragraph 1, the Sub-Committee arc 

of opinion that in future there should be no civil branch on the 
Indian Medical Service; and that no cdvil ap])ointments eithei 
under the Government of India or the Ibovimdal Government? 
should in futuie be lisk'd as being reserved for Europeans as such. 
The civil medical services should be rcMiuited through the Public 
Servic'-e Coimnissioii. In order to provide a war reserve, a clause 
should be inserted in the contrac-ts of servic e of a sufficiemt numbe] 
of officers that they shall undergo such military training and rendei 
such military service as they may be called upon tc 
do. The extra cost involved should be borne as an Arm}" charge 
Further, the Government and Public Service Commission in Indie 
should bear in mind the requirements of the Army and the Britisl 

* Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, paragraph 333, page 292. 
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officials in India and take steps to recruit a fair and adequate 
number of European doctors to their respective civil medical ser¬ 
vices, and should be prepared to pay such salaries as would bring 
about ibis result. It is suggested that agreement might be reached 
between tlie Central Government and the J^roviiicial Governments 
whereby the latter in selecting their European doctors might grant 
a preference to those members of the Indian Medical Service who 
have performed a period of service with ihe Army. We contem¬ 
plate that such members would sever their connexion with the 
Indian Medical Service during the term of their employment in 
the Provincial Medical Service—subject only to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a claim by the Army authorities in time of emergency. 
The practical details of any such arrangement would have to be a 
matter of agreement between the Army authorities and each pro¬ 
vincial (lovernmeiit 

During^ the year under review there w’as a (;onsiderable demand 
from the Provinces for the Services of officers of the Indian Medical 
Service, both European and Indian. The demands for officers of 
Indian domicile were coin])lied with in lull, a^ the Director of 
Medical Services has been able to spare them; so far as European 
officers are concerned, however, it was not possible to transfer the 
numbers asked for, owing to the necessity for maintaining a suffi¬ 
cient strength of European offi< ers on the military side. 

It will be recollected that reference was made in last year’s 
volume to the scheme of reservation of posts for the Indian Medical 
Service in 1928, and to the action taken to safeguard the rights of 
I.M.S. officers in civil employ. The Secretary of State’s orders 
on the subject have now been received and regulations giving 
effect to them are being submitted to him fur approval. 

In our previous Pcport we described at some length the origin 
of the controversy wliich had arisen towards the end of the period 
then under review as a result of the decision of the General Medical 
Council of Groat Britain to withdraw its recognition of Indian 
University medical degrees; and as the matter has not, at the time 
of writing, been settled, and is of considerable importance owing 
to the strong feelings it has aroused, we need make no apology for 

* Indian Round Tablo Conference: Proceedings of Sub-Committees, 
Volume VIII, pages 249-252. It should be mentioned that paragraph 4 was 
written subject to qualifying notes by Major Stanley, Lord Zetland, and Sir 
Edgar Wood. 
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reproducing most of what we said last year, in explaining the 
cause of the trouble, before proceeding to dcs(u*ibe the developm(*nts 
which took pla(‘e in connection with it during the year 1930-d]. 
It was in 1892 that Indian Afedical degrees were originally recog¬ 
nized by the (ieneral Meditail Council for ])urposes of registration 
in Great Britain. Since 1922, however, tlie recognition has bc(Mi 
accorded only for limited periods at a time, and has been extended 
from year to year as a residt of the reports of ad hoc insj)ectors 
appointed on behalf of the General Medical Council to investigate 
the medical examination and rej)ort on their standards. Sir 
Norman Walker, who had inspected the inedical exajninations in 
India in 1922, undertook, as a visitor on behalf of the General 
Medical Council, a further enquiry into the course of medical study 
and examinations of the Indian TJnivt'rsities early in 1927, at the 
invitation of the Secretary of State for India. In his report he 
pointed out that some more satisfactoiy basis than periodic visita¬ 
tion and inspection through the direct agency of the (h.)uncil should 
be found, and stated that he looked forward ultimately to the 
establishment in India of “ some c(uitral authority compaiaible to 
the General Medical Council ”,—pending whose creation he sug¬ 
gested that a post for a Commissioner of M(;dical Qualificativ)ns and 
Standards sboTild be created. The Governmeni of India th(*re- 
upon consulted th(‘ pi'ovincial Govcrnnients coiicei ji ing both tlu'se 
proposals. As regards legislation for the creatioti of an All-India 
Medical Council, a driifi Bill was fVu’warded in Alay 1928 to the 
provincial Goveiaiments, which were asked to criticise its j)rovisions 
freely, and to give similar o})portunity to representative bodies and 
individuals interested in the measure and competent to express an 
opinion. The replies received by the Government of India, how¬ 
ever, indicated that considerable divergence of views existed, and 
it was therefore decided tliat the best method of reaching agiee- 
ment would be to convene a conference at whi(di the draft Bill 
could be disc'usscd in all its bearings. A conference was accord¬ 
ingly Indd at. Simla in 'Tuly, 1929, and was attended by representa¬ 
tives of most of tlie })rovincial Governments. The principle of (be 
proposal to estabJisli ])y statute an All-India Aledi(’al Council was 
first dis(;ussed, but it was evident that, it <lid not find favour with 
the majority of tlie Ministers of the Provinces who were present. 
The Government of India therefore decided to re-examine the whole 
question in the light of the views that had been expressed. In the 
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nieaiitirae, with the conourrence of the provineial (joverninents, it 
was agreed that a whole-time Commissioner of Medical Qualifica¬ 
tions and Standards should be appointed for a period of one year 
in the first instance. This proposal, however, had to be aban¬ 
doned owing to the strong opposition wliich it aroused both in the 
Legislative Assembly and elsewhere, and the Government of India 
then had to consider what alteiaiative arrangements could be made 
with a view to securing the continued recognition of Indian 
Medical degrees by the General Medical Council. The Universi¬ 
ties’ Conference which niet in Delhi had recommended that, pend¬ 
ing the creation of an All-India Medical Council, a Board consist¬ 
ing of representatives of the Government of India, and of Medical 
Faculties of Universities, should be appointed immediately as a 
temporary means for determining and supervising medical qualifi¬ 
cations and standards at Indian Universities. This suggestion 
appeared to the Government of India to be sound, and the General 
Medical Council was informed that the Government would be pre¬ 
pared to set u[) a Boa id consisting of one representative from eacli 
Medical Faculty of the Universities in India, under the President¬ 
ship of the Director-General of the Indian Medi(;al Service, which 
would be required to appoint three Inspectors highly qualified in 
medicine, surgery and midwifery respectively. The report of these 
Inspectors would be submitted to the Board, which would then 
decide whether a guarantee should be given to the General Medical 
(Council that the possession of medical degrees of a particular 
Indian University ensured the possession of the minimum qualifica¬ 
tions accepted for registration in Great Britain. On the 24th of 
February, 1930, however, when the proposals of the Government 
of India came up for consideration hy the Executive Committee of 
the General Medical Council of Great Britain, resolutions were 
passed in favour of the Council withdrawing its conditional recog¬ 
nition of Indian University medical degrees, on the ground that 
the Committee was not in possession of authoritative information 
such as would justify them in recognizing them. This decision 
caused intense and widespread resentment throughout India,—be¬ 
sides inflicting certain practical disabilities and hardships on the 
holders of Indian medical degrees. The Government of India, 
with the concunence of provincial Governments, accordingly 
decided to convene a second conference, consisting of representa¬ 
tives of most of the provincial Governments and of all the Indian 
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Universities, to consider the whole question of establishing an 
All-India Medical Council afresh. The Conference met at Simla 
in June 1930, and after full consideration resolved that the estab¬ 
lishment of an All-India Medical Council is essential and accept¬ 
able in principle, and that a Bill should be drafted and legislation 
undertaken to bring the Council into existence as soon as possible. 
The drafting of a Bill in accordance with this recommendation had 
been nearly completed by the end of the period under review, and 
it is proposed to refer it for criticism and remarks to local Govern¬ 
ments and other bodies likely to be interested as soon as possible,— 
the final shape and scope of the Bill being left for settlement until 
these criticisms have been received. 

In last year’s Beport it was stated that provision had been 
included in the Budget estimates for 1930-31 for the appointment 
of a small ad hoc committee, which should enquire into the extent 
to which drugs recognized by the British Pharmacopoeia, but of 
impure quality or defective strength, are imported, manufactured 
and sold in India, and to indicate what measures of control might, 
in the public interest, be desirable. The Committee,—which con¬ 
sisted of Lieutenant-Colonel H. N. Chopra, M.A., M.I)., L.ILC.P., 
M.E.C.S., I.M.S., the Eev. Father J. F. (hiius, S. J., Pharmaco¬ 
logist at the Ilaffkinc Institute, Bombay, Mr. II. Cooper, Ph.C., 
F.C.S., and Maiilvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A., assembled 
in Calcutta in October, 1930, issued a (piestiormaire to selected 
persons and bodies, and then visited important centres in the Pro¬ 
vinces and recorded evidence. It finished its work towards the 
end of March, 1931, and at the time of writing its report is being 
printed. 

Apart from its functions in fostering research and su])ervising 
the activities of the All-India medical services, the Government of 
India is also responsible for the provision of medical and public 
health facilities in the areas which it administers directly. Un¬ 
fortunately the financial stringency which prevailed throughout 
the year under review prevented any substantial improvements 
taking place in this direction, and indeed caused considerable dis¬ 
location to schemes which had already been undertaken. The nec¬ 
essity for economy,—together with certain difficulties which arose 
in connection with the site that had been selected for it,—rendered 
it impossible for any material progress to be made with the scheme 
which we mentioned in last year’s Report for establishing a new 
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central hospital in Delhi; and the projected reorganization of the 
Medical and Public Health Department in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province had to be severely curtailed. This project arose from 
the promise given by the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province in .luly 1930, after consultation with the (lovern- 
meut of India, that it would be his object to secure to the Province, 
in respect of medical and public health facilities, the same stand¬ 
ards of adrninisiration as obtain in the adjacent Districts of the 
Punjab. The (diief Mediral Officer of the North-West Frontier 
Prr)vince accordingly prt pared a sclieine which was estimated to 
cost about Its. '.34 lakhs in initial expenditure and nearly Us. (> 
lakhs in recurring expense's. Idie (fovernment. of India considered 
the s(dieme can't'ully but found it lo'cessary in view of tJie acute 
financial stringency to undertake no expenditure exce])t that re(|uir- 
ed for th(^ thrcM' luo^t urgent itimis in it ; thest^ \\(‘r(‘ llie opening of 
si.x rural dispensinif's in outlying tracts for wliich IN. 7(S.T(l0 will 
be re(|uired,—including IN. 1,910 recurring; tin' improva'inent of 
the female section of the Liidy Reading llo^pita! at ]*e^]la’v^ ar, by 
tlie ere(‘tion of maternity waids and etjuijunt'nt, wdiich \vill cost 
Ks, 31,000; and the porting of 3 women su1)-.ss..>tant surgeau'S at 
three inhsil heaihiuarters liospitals, which will co^i IN. 10,700, in- 
(duding IN. 1,400 recurring. 

In Cliaptm- T of our ])revious issue we described the activities of 
the committee known as the llnj Empiiry Committee, which had 
been appointed in 1928 to investigate the facilities provided for 
Indian j)ilgrims juoceeding on IIoj fi'om (^ibuitta, Pom bay, and 
■Karacdii to the Hedjaz. The Committee’s leport was published 
in March 1930, and ait ion upon one of its more important recom¬ 
mendations,—namelv that, whitdi [)ro]K)sed the establishment of a 
Standing Committee on Pilgrimage.—liad already been taken prior 
to the period now’ under review’. During the twelve months ending 
on the 31st of Maiadi 1931 the Standing Committee held meetings 
on three occasions, wdum several important matters connected with 
the pilgrim tralhc came up for discussion. Decisions liave also 
been reached during the year on several of the other important 
recommendations of the Haj Inquiry Committee. In May, 1930, 
the scheme for improving the pilgrim camp at Karachi which the 
Committee had recommended, and which it is estimated will cost 
Rs. 68,000, was duly sanctioned; and in February, 1931, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India arranged, with the shipping companies concerned 
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in the pilgrim traffic, for the reduction of steamer fares which the 
Committee had advocated in favour of Haj pilgrims proceeding 
to the Hedjaz during the 1931 season. It was also decided that 
Calcutta should be retained permanently as a pilgrim port. Other 
recommendations of the Committee are being examined as rapidly 
as possible in the light of the opinions received from provincial 
Governments and the various private interests concerned. On the 
conclusion of the 1930 Haj Pilgrimage, the Government of India 
sanctioned the repatriation of some 400 destitute pilgrims stranded 
at Jeddah at a cost of about Its. 13,500. 

In the first paragraph of this Chapter mention was made of the 
activities of the Government of India in connection with inter¬ 
national co-operation in medical matters. These have increased 
substantially since the war,—largely as a result of the establish¬ 
ment of the Health Organization of the League of Nations. This 
body already performs extremely valuable functions, which seem 
likely to increase, since pestilence cares nothing for national boun¬ 
daries, and diseases which start from a localized focus are liable 
to spread from country to country unless there is some closely co¬ 
ordinated and efficient organization to take suitable preventive 
measures; and for lands such as India, where,—in addition to 
cholera,—])lague, small-pox, and many other grave infectious dis¬ 
eases are endemic, the work of the International Health Organiza¬ 
tion is peculiarly important, since history affords many instances, 
—long- before the introduction of modern means of transport, which 
have increased the })otential danger substantially,—in whicffi these 
scourges have spiead outwards from their original focus over enor¬ 
mous distances with devastating effect. At present the organiza¬ 
tion subdivides its activities geogra])hically into ‘ Zones and 
India falls within the ‘ Eastern Zone whose headquarters are at 
Singapore. The functions of the Bureau of the International 
Health Organization there, are to broadcast information concern¬ 
ing the epidemiological conditions of the countries which fall with¬ 
in its sphere of operations, to co-ordinate research, and to organize 
international campaigns against infectious diseases. During the 
year under review the sixth annual session of the Advisory Council 
of the Bureau was held at Singapore in the month of December, 
and was attended on behalf of the Government of India by Major- 
General J. D. Graham, C.I.E., the Public Health Commissioner. 
The Government was also represented at the meetings of the Health 
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'Committee of the League of Nations Health Organization at Geneva 
-during September and October, and of the Permanent Committee of 
’the Office International Hygiene Puhlique at Paris in May and 
October; and amongst other international meetings on health 
•matters to which delegates were sent, mention may be made of the 
i^econd International Congress on Malaria at Algiers in May 1930* 
the Congress of the Hoyal Sanitary Institute at Margate in June: 
the Conference on the Sanitary Control of the Pilgrimage to the 
Hedjaz at Paris in October; the Session of the League of Nations 
Leprosy Commission at Bangkok in December; the Eighth Con 
gress of the Ear Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine at Bang¬ 
kok in December; and the Confei’ence of the Leonard Wood Lep¬ 
rosy Memorial Associations at Manila in January 1931. 

From discussion of international co-operation in the prevention 
-of disease, we may logically proceed to consider the problems that 
.arise from the abuse of intoxicating drugs and liquors in this coun¬ 
try, and from their export. As regards the export of opium, the 
policy of the (joverr»ment of India is in any case governed by inter- 
iicitional agreements, but has actually gone considerably further 
tban these require; export of opium to anv uon-Asiatic country 
other than the ITnited Kingdom is prohibite<l altogether,—except 
for negligible quantities des])atched to Zanzibar and Pemba.—and 
the quantities received by the United Kingdom are strictly con¬ 
trolled by means of the “ import certificate ” system, and used 
for medical and scientific purposes only. The “ import certifi¬ 
cate system was also applied in 1923 to other drugs covered by 
the Hague (Convention, and in 1926 the order was la^vised in accord- 
im^e with the new definitions eoiitained in the Geneva Convention. 
Ill the same year it was aiinonnced that exports of opium for othei’ 
(hail medical and scientific- purposes would be thenceforward reduc¬ 
ed by 10 per cent, annually until they ceased altogether. In conse¬ 
quence, the exports in 1931 will he half what they were in 1926. 
.From 1925, the transhipnient at ports in British India of any ot 
the drugs covered by the Hague Convention was prohibited unless 
covered by an export authorization or diversion certificate issued 
by the exporting country, and this order was revised in 1927 in the 
light of the Geneva Convention. 

The adoption of this policy by the Government of India has 
entailed great financial sacrifices, and the earnestness and success 
with which it has pursued it is amply demonstrated by the detailed 
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reports and statistics issued by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. During the last twelve years the area under poppy culti¬ 
vation in British India has been reduced by 82’31 per cent., and 
the poppy-growing areas are now almost entirely confined to the 
United Provinces, where the total number of acres laid down to 
this crop amounted in 1930 to only 3G,G12. The Indian States too 
ha ye to a great extent brought their regulations regarding opium 
into conformity with those of the (lovernment of India. Simul¬ 
taneously with the decline in the e;Kp()rt of opium there has been 
a decline in indigenous consumption. Between 1910-11 and 1929- 
30 the consumption in Assam fell fiom 1,309 to 391 maunds; in 
Bengal fiom 1,(»2G to 991; in Biliar and OriNsa from (S(S2 to G03; 
in Bombay from 1,433 to GGl ; in the rentral Provinces froni 1,307 
to 331; in Dellii from 84 to 3t); in Madias from 1,039 to 894; in 
th(* Noj'lh-3ye>t Ih-onti(‘r Ihovima* from G9 to 3G; in tlie Ihinjab 
iron) 1,384 to 974; (ind in the United Provinces fiom 1,343 (o 34G 
maunds. Figures lor 1929-30 have not b(*en received from Biiinia. 
In 1910-11 tlie consumption for the whole of British India exclud¬ 
ing Burma was 11,083 maunds; in 1929-39 it was G.02r) maunds. 
A'^sumiiig' that consumption in Burma was the same in 1929-30 as 
in 1928-29, the total decrease for British India belwtM'u l!t]()-! 1 and 
1929-30 wa," from 12,327 to G,G37 maunds. Wiiliin tin* same 
])eriod,—and making a similar assumption with leg-ard to tli(‘ figuia* 
tor Burma,—tlie revenue d<*ri\ed trom (»pium in tli(‘ various pro¬ 
vinces of India ro-je from Bs. l'G3 to Bs. 3'39 er<)r(‘s, owung to the 
enhanced prices at Avhicb the drug has been sold. This ofisets to 
some esieni the loss io the tax-payer entailed hy the limitation of 
exports, though it should be remembered that the gain, such as it 
is, is made by the provineial Governments, wdiereas the whole loss 
falls on the Government of India. 

Collective action hy the provincial Governments with regard to 
the opium pioblem was first initiated in 192G, when a Conference 
of provincial Ministers charged with the adinini.stration of exidse 
was held to discuss problems connected witli the co-ordination of 
excise policy throughout India; and the Government of India sug¬ 
gested certain measures which might contribute towards their solu¬ 
tion,—urging that in particular an attempt should be made ta 
ascertain the a(‘tual causes for the existence of wdiat are known as 
“ opium black spots The Governments of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Madras accordingly all 
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appointed comTnittees to enquire into conditions in certain speci¬ 
fied areas, and the Governinent of the United Provinces conducted 
enquiries through its licensing hoards; and in May 1930 a 
Conference was held in Simla to consider their reports. The 
proceedings were opened by IT. E. the yi(‘eroy, and repiesentatives 
from Ajmer, Assam, Bahudiistan, Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provinces attended. 
For the purj)ose of tlie (mnlei’^^nce ‘‘opium bbick spots” were 
defined as being areas iji winch the pro])ortion of the ])opulatir»n 
which individually us('s oj)ium to excess is so high, or the abu<e 
of opium in other ways,.tor example by injudidous administra¬ 

tion of the drug to babies,—is so prevalent, as to account tor an 
abnormally high aveiage rate of consumption, taking the popula¬ 
tion as a whole into consideration. This definition of “ black 
spots ” was adoj)led because the policy of the Government of India 
and of most ])r()vincial f Jovernnumts is aimefl not at the total sup¬ 
pression of tlu^ use of o])ium in moderation (except for smoking) 
but at the supjiression (if its exc(‘ssive use. Wh(‘re, tlnu-efore, a 
high average rate of consumption is due nc)t to Uie prevalence of 
abuse, but siinjily to the fact that mod(‘rat<' con-amers !ti(' tor any 
reason more numerous than is usual elsewhere, it is ?iot f.tir to say 
that a ” black spot ” exists. Aftei- deciding u])on this definition 
the Conference then jiroceeded to coimidei the (piestioii whether any 
“ opium black spots ” actually exist, and il so where they aie, what 
causes can be assigned for the prevalenc(‘ of excess in these places, 
and wdudher any remedies can ho suggested. Altei' exhaustive 
dis(Uissiofi it appeared that paits of Assam and Cal(?utta miglit 
correctly he termed ” black spots ”, and Orissa, also, in so far as 
smoking accounts for ‘^0 per cent, of the consumption there, and that 
there wms a case for investigating the causes of high consumption 
in the Ferozepore District in the Punjab. In other places it was 
considered that there wuis no evidence of prevalent excess. In one 
area, the East Godavari District of the Madras Presidency, the 
high consumption is due partly to the use of opium by a laige 
number of consunKus (estimated at 100,000) to relieve the discom¬ 
fort of malaria and rheumatism, which are common there, and 
partly to smuggling to Burma, where the ])rice is much higher. In 
Gujerat the high consumption in ceiiain Districts is ascribed to 
the prevalence of Yaisnavivsm, which is found to be accompanied 
by a low consumption of alcoholic liquor and a more general 
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leoourse to opium. Some tracts where MuliammadanB form a 
large proportion of the population exhibit tlie same features. In 
places of pilgrimage such as Pandharpur, Benares, and Puri, there 
is a large floating population which falsifies the statistics, 
and the religious mendicants who congregate in such places 
are often habitual consumers; moreover, any large town tends, as 
motor traific develops, to become a distributing centre tor an ever 
extending tract. The Conference therefore agreed tfiat it would be’ 
misleading to consider any town in isolation a])art liom the sur¬ 
rounding area. The Government of India, however, suggested to pro¬ 
vincial Governments that in sele(‘ted ])la(“es othei’ tlian the admitted 
“ black spots ”, wheie the total consumption is high, an analysis 
of the figures of consumption should be made, in order to ascertain 
if possible to what extent harmful doses are common. This has 
been done in t./alcutta, where it was found that ])cr cent, of the 
consumers took ex'cessive doses of more than li^ grains and accounted 
for 75 per cent, of the consumption. Yet even thtue, it is interesting 
to remark that a well qualified Indian observer declared before the’ 
local committee that there was no “ menace to the health, morality 
or social well-being of the population at large ”. It would also^ 
appear to be desirable, though probably mucli more diflicult. to ob¬ 
tain more exact information as to the extent to which 0 ]>ium is ad¬ 
ministered to children. The extent to which o])iu?fi .■'old in one place 
is consumed by persons resident elsewhere might also with advantage 
be investigated in some plaees. in regard to remedies, the policy of 
high prices, reduction of the number of shops, and restiictiou of 
the limit of sale and of personal possession has proved edb'ctive 
everywhere, over a period of years, in reducing consumption to a 
remarkable degree. To quote only two examples, in the Gentrai 
Provinces the consuiU])tion fell in ten yeai-s by more than 50 per 
cent., and in the United Provinces by 59 per cent. So far as ad¬ 
ministration of opium to children is conc.enied it is concanled on all 
hands that propaganda and w^elfare work are the only ])ossible means^ 
of combating it. Other subjects discussed by the Conf(‘rence may be 
referred to briefly. Smuggling from some Indian States was said to 
be an obstacle to tempei-ance nu^asures in (icrtain j)arts of British 
India. The policy of raising sale-prices, to wiiich we June already 
referred, was said to be limited in its effectivene.ss by this illicit 
traffic, and, in addition, by its tendency to drive consumers to use 
jnore pernicious drugs such as cocaine or ^onja as substitutes foir 
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opium. Registration or rationing of consumers except in the case of 
excessive consumers was not favoured; the former, at all events, is 
haidly consistent with the policy of tolerating moderate use. An 
attempt on the part (jf lo(‘al (Tovernments to equalize sale-prices on 
their respective borders by mutual consultation was recommended. 
The important technical question of the supply of opium in the 
form of wrapped tablets was discussed, but it is not yet certaitt 
whether the demand for opium in this form will be sufficient ta 
justify expendilure on the machinery that will be required. The 
Conferenc.e also iccordeo that it was in favour of the formation of 
a ('entral Intelligence Bureau under the (jovernment of India, to 
collect, collat(' and disseminate information regarding the illicit 
drug tratli(', espefdally in its international and inter-provincial 
aspect; but the pievaiiing financial stringency has prevented any 
action being taken on this pro])osal for the piesent. 

Apart from wli.it it adiieved by way of detailed recommenda¬ 
tion and discussioii, the (kjiiference also served a useful purpose by 
diawing jmblic attention to certain imjiortant gtmeralities. As was 
observed by H. K. the Viceroy, in his inaugural speech it is ad¬ 
mitted, even by those who criticise the ])olicy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in regard to opium, that throughout the greater part of the 
coiiiitry no o[)iiiin evil exihts. Tlie average consumption in India 
as a whole is less than twice “ the League of Nations’ standard ” 
of t) seers per 10,000 per annum. But that standard is really not 
applicable to India; it was framed for the purely medical needs of 
countries with highly organized medical services, where the use of 
opium as an iiululgeuee, so common here, is entirely unknown. 
And in India, apart from this “ euphoric " use, there is and foi 
many years to come must continue to he a large g'l/^^i-medical use, 
especially in malarial tracts, which. Avhatever its real yalue, if any, 
may he, could not he interfered with without causing graye and 
widespread discontent. Binally, it was emphasized that what is 
known as the “ Secretary of State’s standard ”, namely 30 seers 
per 10,000, is in no way suggested as a reasonable rate of consump¬ 
tion. It was mct(‘ly sch'cted as indicating a sufficiently wide 
de[)arture from the normal rate for India, as a Avhole, to suggest 
th(‘ existence of specific causes which it might be easy to detect and 
instructive to study, and for which appropriate remedies might be- 
devised; and as a matter of fact, in several of the places for which 
committees of investigation were appointed, such as Bombay,. 
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ihe Panch Mahals, Kaira and Ahmedanagar, the rate of consumption 
ifl below 30 seers per 10,000. 

Individual action by the provincial (xovernments in the matter 
of opium has largely consisted in the passage of legislation design¬ 
ed to suppress or limit the actual smoking of the drug, which con¬ 
stitutes a problem quite distinct from those arising out of the other 
uses of it to which we have referred. Smoking is not a practice which 
is at all prevalent except in the towns, and only seems to amount to 
a serious evil in Assam, Burma, Orissa and (kilcutta. The Govern¬ 
ment of Assam has passed legislation designed to lead to total pro¬ 
hibition uf opium-smoking by enforcing a stringent system of ?cgis- 
tration and rationing, the ration being progi'essively reduced by 
10 per cent, per annum. The Government of Burma has also 
adopted very drastic measures for the ultimate extinction of the 
practice. In 1924 it issued rules prohibiting any i)erson other 
than a registered smoker from possessing prepared opium, and a 
register for opium smokers was opened for six months in January 
of that year. No new names can be added to the register, and with 
the gradual disappearance of the persons originally registered, 
opium-smoking will cease to be permitted excerpt in a few backward 
tracts. The total number of registered smokers in Jlurnui on the 
31st of December 1929 was 12,151. In Bihar ami Orissa opium- 
smoking is j)rohil)ited except by li(!enscd smokejs. In (kih utta it 
is proposed to attac^k the excessive consumer direct, by registering 
in the first instance all those who recpiire doses of over 12 grains 
and closing the register to newcomers; and legislation is under con¬ 
sideration for making o]tium-Hraoking by persons other tlian regis¬ 
tered smokers a penal offence throughout Bengal. In 1929, the 
Government of the Central Provinces passed legislation prohibit¬ 
ing opium-smoking in company and designating an assembly of 
two or more persons an opium-smoking assembly. Under the res- 
})ective opiiim-smoking A(;ts of the Punjab and the Ignited Pro¬ 
vinces opium-smoking in company has been prohibited there; and 
the provisions of the Punjab Opium-smoking Act have been extend¬ 
ed to Delhi, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
The Governments of Bombay and Madras have also for some time 
had under consideration the passage of Bills designed to suppress 
opium-smoking witliin their respective areas of jurisdiction. 

An important Ail-India ” measure known as the Dangerous 
Drugs Bill, designed to centralize and vest in the Governor-Gene- 
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ral in Council the control over certain operations relating to danger¬ 
ous drugs, and to increase and render uniform throughout British 
Indi;i the ])enalties for olfences relating to siicli operations, was^ 
introduced in 1928 and passed in 1980; it sliould prove of great 
assistance to tlie authorities in grap})ling with the piobleins raised 
by drug-addiction. Of late years the increased use of cocaine and 
allied drugs in the huger cities of India has attracted a good deal 
of public attention, ddn* authorities are fully alive to the dangei- 
and have d(‘v<doj)(‘d, and ar(‘ continuallv improving, detective and 
preventive nieasui(*s, and >eiziues of these drugs and arrests of those 
who traille in them ar(‘ fitapient. Towards the end of the year under 
review a sjcM'ial otii(('r was deputi'd to investigate' the j)robleTn of 
illicit import of drugs into India, from the h'ar East. Tlie true 
coca i)lant is not giown in India, nor is cocaine manufactured here; 
but nevertheh'ss, as a. j)7'ecautionai v meastua , seveial provincial 
(fov('rnments have lati'E- ])a'-'-''d legislation pi oh i bit' iig- the culti¬ 
vation ot cocaiiK'-A ielding plants. These local Acts hovever have 
now bee]i supeiscdc'd by tlu' Dai'Lo'rous Drug-' \ct. sincf' It con¬ 
tains ])iovisions to th(‘ saT»ie tdfect. 

t )n the ^^hole, tlie consum])tmn of ahoh(»'i<‘ liijimi.s doe.-^ not 
constitut(* a serious pnddem in India ('XcejU in the large indus¬ 
trial towns. The Mnliammadans aie eomparatiselv nnatTected bv it, 
owing to tlie M'ell-hnown religious injiiuctioii of their I'eligion 
against tlie use of alcohol, which is for the most part faithfully 
obeyed. Among the congested labouring ])Opnlat!on of Jlombay and 
(.'alcutta, and in a ft'sv otijer ])lact‘s, the evil exists. ])ut undoubtedly 
India compares very favourably with other count lies in this matter. 
There has, nevertheless, been a good deal of ])ublie discussion in 
recent yeais on the (b'sirability ot intioducing coin])ulsor\ piohibi- 
tion. ^Uicli of this diseiis.sioi' is un([ue>t ionably inspired by 
geniiim' reformist zeal; at the same time it lias also been made 
to serve regrettable political ends, and lias been used by 
members of tin' i’ongiess Tarty and others, both at the tinu' of 
the non-co-operat'on movement after the AVar, and diuing flie 
similar troubles uliicli occurred during the period under review, 
as a means whereby drink-shop proprietors may he prevented, by 
intimidation, picketing and boycott, from caiiving on their lawful 
trade, in order that the revenues of tlie Government may he reduced 
The general trend of ofiicial policy for many years has been to reduce 
the ('oT)sumption ot alcoholic liquors to a minimum, but absolute- 
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prohibition, in the sense that there should be no consumption of 
liquor except for medical or ritual purposes, would he impossible to 
enforce in India, not only for geographical reasons,—which are 
obvious,—but also because of the exceptional facility with which 
toddy and similar ine])riating decoctions can be manufactured 
in the country itself. The better plan a])pears to be to continue 
tlie present polic*y adopted by the (foverniuent of India and some 
provincial Governments, whicli aims at inculcating temperance by 
providing facilities for persons who require leasonable refreshment 
from alcoholic drinks, but regularizing the price in such a way 
as to discourage their abuse. The Government of India is not 
now primarily concerned with the consiimjdion of alcoholic liquors 
except those imported from abroad, the duties on which form 
a useful item in the Central Itevenues; and these duties, as ve have 
seen in Chapter VI, were substantially increased during the period 
under review, and have moreover been supplemented in some Pro¬ 
vinces by an increase in the excise duties. From time to time, 
however, the subject of alccdiolic drinks comes up for discussion 
in the Legislative Assc^mlcly or the Council of State, and on these 
occasions the Government of India has made it abundantly clear 
that its policy in sucb areas as are subject to its direcd administra¬ 
tion is to ])romote temperance and moderation. At dift'ercnt times 
the Governments of Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces 
have accepted ])rohibition or absUnen(*e in general terms as the 
goal of their oolicy, and in J927, the Madias Legislative (Council 
j/assed a resolution recommending that tlie total prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks in the Presidency within the next years should 
be the declared object of the provincial Government’s policy. A 
local option Bill was jiassed in Assam in I92b, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Central Provinces aims at the ultimate extinction of 
the consumption of country-made spirit. There is, however, rea¬ 
son to believe that thei'e are limits beyond wliicli the policy of 
checking the consumption of liquor by raising Iho |)rice cannot 
safely go, without directly encouraging the manufacture of illicit 
liquor. The Punjab Government has had to reduce the duty on 
country spirit, and the Bombay Government, in its review of the 
Administration Peport of the Excise Department for 1926-27, 
explained certain administrative difficulties which had arisen out 
of the policy of partial prohibition, and stated that on account of 
■financial considerations further progress in the direction of prohibi- 
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tion must necessarily be slow. On the whole, therefore, the 
various governing authorities in this country may be said to have 
adopted all reasonable measures within their power to guard 
against the spread of tiie drink habit, and to make it difficult and 
expensive to gratify. 

Before we pass on to the otlier matters that fall within the 
scope of this Chapter, there is one remaining medical problem of 
great importanc^e which lecjuires consideration; tliat is, the health 
and material welfare of women and cliildren in this country. The 
manner of life to which ancient tradition even now condemns the 
larger part of the female population in India, and in particular the 
medical and social problems which are created by the institutions of 
yurdalh and child-marriage, have aroused widespread interest 
throughout the world, and as the years j)ass the urgent iiercessity 
of providing medical facilities more fitted to mitigate the conse¬ 
quences of these customs has obtained increasirig recognition, both 
from official and private* individuals and institutions. ITohahly 
the first effective organization for putting modern medical assist¬ 
ance within the Teach of tlie moie socially ba* kward sections of 
the female poj)ulatioiT was that estahlislied by the Countess of 
Dufferiii, wife of the Viceroy, in the Eighties of last century; and 
since that time the wives of other ATeeroys have extended and 
developed her work, with the result that, prior to the period now 
under review, there wore no less than three important semi-offi¬ 
cial institutions providing medical relief for Indian wonj(*ii and 
children. The first of them, generally knoAvn as the Countess 
of Dniferin’s Fund, or more 2 >i-opcrly as the ''National Associa¬ 
tion for Supplying Medical Aid by AVomen to the A^’ornen of 
India has for its object the training of women as doctors, 

hospital assistants, nurses, and luidwives, as well as the provision 
of dispensaiies, wards and hospitals. As originally constituted, 
the institution made a promising start, hut it was soon realized 
that its income would be insufficient for the full attainment of its 
objects, and in particular that the remuneration that it offered 
to women doctors was insufficient to enable it to secure the services 
of really well-qualified and capable ladies. As a result, a special 
Women’s Medical Service was constituted in 1914 as an off-shoot 
of the main organization. “ The National Association for 
Supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India ” therefore now 
consists of three separate sections, that is, of a central administra- 
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tive office, together with the organization of trhe original Dul¥eriii> 
Fund and that of the "VYomen’s Medical Service,—of which the 
last has now bcoonie the most conspicuous and important. The 
Government of India for several years })ast has subsidized it 
through the Dufterin Fund to the extent of Ks. 3,70,000 per 
annum. 

In our last two Reports we have explained why no substantial 
increase in the strength or activities of the Wonum’s Medical 
Service has been possible since 1027; and similar circumstances 
consj)ired to j)ievent advance during the year under review. The 
suljsidy from the Goveiaiment of India to the Dufferin Fund was 
contributed as usual; and this sum, togetlier with what was forth¬ 
coming from the provincial Governments to which six oHicers of 
the Servu'{*e have been seconded, was (uiough to enable the salaries 
oi the 44 members of the Service to be j)aid. Rut although at 
the suggestion of the Government of India re])ealed requests have 
been made that proviiuial Government's sliould subscribe to the 
maintenance of the officers employed in the territories subject to 
their administration, and so enable the Dulferin Fund to increase 
the cadre of doctors, the response lias hitherto been so meagre and 
uncertain that there seems no jiossibility at piesent of taking 
more qualified medical women into the Ser\ice tlian would suffice 
to maintain it at its present strength. During the year undei 
review tlie Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the 
Punjab pleaded tinancial stringency as the leason for their inacti¬ 
vity in the matter, and again refused to pay even half the 
salaries of the officers of the Service in their employment. Bihar 
and Orissa, however, and the Central Provinces, repeated their 
former payments, and the Government of the United Provinces for 
the first time made a contribution which amounted to Rs. 13,500— 
hut this, it is understood, was in the nature of a non-recurring 
grant. Although no fresh post w^as created during the year, the 
number of new entrants to the Service was G. Tliree doctors were 
KM-ruited from England, 2 of wdmm are specialists, the one in 
maternity and child welfare work and the other in radiology. 
Tiie latter will be employed at the Dady Ilardinge Medical College 
at Delhi. Tlie other 3 recruits were graduates of Indian Universi¬ 
ties wffio had worked for tlir^e \eurs in tlie Service Training 
Reserve and had then taken ]>ost-graduate couises in England at 
the expense of the Dulferin Fund. On the 1st of lanuary 1931, 
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«tlie cadre actxially amounted to 47, of whom 3 were on special leave 
preparatory to retirement. The number of doctors normally on 
leave is (>, and the remaining members of the Service, during the 
year under review, were distributed throughout India as follow's : 
in Jiengal there w'ere 3; in Bihar and Orissa 2; in Bombay 3; 
in the Central J^roviiiees and Berar b; in Delhi 9, of whom 8 were 
at the Taidy TIardinge Medical College; in Indian States 2; in 
the Madras Presidency 2; in the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan 2; in the Punjab, including Simla, 8; and in 
the Dnited Provinces 7. 

This slafF,—that is to say a cadre of no more than 44 for the 
-only officially lecognized organization of women doctors in India, 
—is of course utteily inadequate for the country’s needs, and were 
it not for the fact that additional wu>inen doctors are working in 
various private iiu'dical institutions such as mivssion hospitals 
■tliroughout India, the deficiency would be still more pronounced. 
Apart fi'oin imuji])eis of the Women’s ^re<lical Service, the pro¬ 
vincial (jovernments do indeed employ a <-ertain number of women 
doctors in “ sub-charge ” under (’ivil Surgeons in dispensaries for 
w'omen in (‘onnection with (hvll Hospitals,—some of whom are 
in chargt* of sejiarate purdah institutions; but these doctors mostly 
hold qualifications only of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class, and 
are paid no more than between Bs. 75 and Its. 150 per merisem; 
and although they undou])ted]y relieve nnu-h distress in ininor 
ailments, they are not (jualitied to treat women afflicted with 
serious disease. Such y)ationts tlieretore, unless a iii'st-class woman 
<loctor lia])pens to be within call,—or unless they are ri(‘h enoug-h 
to travel to the nearest specialist,—must summon a male doctor 
wdio may have insufht lent exj)erience of w'omen’s diseases,—or 
tdse remain untreated; and despite the fact that the restrictions 
■of the purdah system aie ra])idly loosening, few Indian wmmeu, 
•even now, care to suiniiKtii a male doctor to deal with matters 
connected with child-lnrth or diseases peculiar to tlie female sex 
until the last moment. It is therefore umjuestionably true that 
the establishment of a stronger service of w'omen specialists, 
supplied with wcdl equipped hospitals suitably placed throughout 
the coimtrv, is an uigeiit ma-essity, particularly in those areas 
where the women are socially backw'ard and observe purdah 
strictly. And not only is there an actual need, but also a steadily 
growing demand; for tbe spread of edneation and the improve- 
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ment in communications,—particularly the extension of motor 
transport, has in recent years caused a marked increase in the use 
of such meag-re medical facilities as at present exist. Each year 
patients tend to arrive at the women^s hospitals from further afield, 
many of tlicm travelling by motor omnibus from villages hitherto 
considered quite inaccessible except by means of bullock carts, 
whose rate of progress on the nnmetalled kachha roads seldom 
averages more than 2 miles an hour. Moreover, a})art from the 
lack of qualified women eng^aged in purely medical work, there 
is also a serious deartli of women doctors employed on the adminis¬ 
trative side; indeed, until an administrative medical cfheer can 
be appointed as assistant to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
in every Province, endeavours to ju’ovide adequate medical aid 
for the female population of India are bound to remain greatly 
handicapped. At j)resent, if we exclude an interesting appoint¬ 
ment made to a not dissimilar ])ost in tlie Madras Presidency 
during the year, which we shall shortly discuss, there is only 
one woman doctor holding an appointment of exactly this kind,— 
in the United Provinces; and the remarkable ])rogress made there 
during recent years, both in medical aid and in ])reventive work 
amongst women and children, has certainly been largely due to 
the activities of this lady, whose official position and practical 
knowledge enables her to report direct to those in authority what 
the needs of the wojnen and children in the Ibovince really are. 
Some years ago a similar post was held by a memher of the 
Women’s Medical iServi(*e in the Punjab; but when Medicine was 
made a “ Transferred Subject ”, and orders issued that officers of 
the Service could only he seconded to Governors’ Ibovinces for 
work in official medical institutions if their j)ay was met entirely 
by the local Governments concerned, the post was abolished as soon 
as the next vacancy occurred, on the ground that there was insufli- 
cient money to maintain it; and those responsible for administering 
the Dufferin Fund were powerless to come to the lescue them¬ 
selves,—despite their appreciation of the value of the work done,— 
owing to the existence of this new rule debarring ofheers holding 
such appointinents from rei-eiving remuneration from other than 
provincial sources. 

Before turning to considtu* the other organizations devoted to- 
the amelioration of the lot of Indian women and children, we 
must briefly describe an institution associated with the Dufferiik 
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Fund which has already l)een nieiitioned en passoitf, namely, ihe 
JjJidy Ilardinf]fe Medical f.'ollej>-e al Delhi. As we have seen, no 
less than 8 officers of the Women’s Medical Service are employed 
as members of tlie teacljin;^ staff of tliis establishment, whose 
chief function is to enable Indian women to qualify for the degree 
of M.B., B.S. (Punjab),—the coiiise of tiaining provided being 
complete from the ])re-medical science school light up to the final 
stag(\ Among the pupils under instruction, who come from every 
part of the country, are girls belonging to almost all the different 
communities of India. During the year under leview, the total 
number of students in residence M*as 129, of whom 45 were Hindus, 
27 Indian t'liristiaiis, 18 hhiropeans, 18 Anglo-Indians, 18 Muslims, 
lU Sikhs, 8 Darsis, 2 Jains, an<l 8 members of other communi¬ 
ties. Ten students jiassed out as fully qualified doctors during 
the year, and des])ite the difhcult financial circumstances wliich 
prevail at present, it is rare for any graduate of tlie Dollege to 
remain iiiienqiloyed for nioie llian a ferv veeks after (jualilying. 
Attached to the College is the Hospital, which is designed for 
tlie use of women and children only. It was cLjuipjicd iluriug the 
year with a new and up-to-date X-Hay l)ef)artment, wbicb 
H. E. Lady Irwin ojioned in January, the cost being covered 
by a grant of Ks. 44,090 from the (joveriiment of India. A gift 
of radium was lecc'ived iiom tlie Dehra Dun Kadium Institute 
•during the jauiod under review; the amount, liowevcr,—09 
milligrammes,—was not sutlicient to enaltle tlu' conect dosage to 
be administertal in some cases, but shortly alter tlio close ot the 
])erio(l iimho' i(‘vicw a fiutlicr supply was jt*ceivcd. During the 
course of the liiaugui at ion (Vremonies in Xfw Delhi in Eebruary, 
J.fOrd Hardingc, wli(» IuhI come in India to attend them, jaiid a visit 
fo th(‘ College,—w]ios<‘ foundation stone lie had laid, as Viceroy, 
ill 1918,—and declared liiniselt gr(*atly ])lcased with its jirogress 
and achievements. J'herc is a statue of his wife.—the late liudy 
Hardinge,—in tlie College grounds, and he placed a wieath at 
tlie foot of it before depaiting. In last year’s Uejiort we men¬ 
tioned tliat the (iovernmeiit of India had appointed a committee 
to investigate the finances hotli of the Ikillege and Hospital, and 
to advise whether any alteration is necessary in the constitution 
of the Governing Body; and that as a preliminary measure Mr. 
Nehru, one of the members of the (ominittee, was making a detail- 
•ed eiiqxiirv into the monetary position of the institution. The 
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members of the Committee took the memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Nehru as the basis of a careful discussion of the whole subject, 
and submitted a report to the Government of India in August 1930. 
At the time of writing the decisions of the authorities on the 
Committee’s recommendations were not known, but in the mean¬ 
time they had announced their intention of continuing for another 
year the annual grant of Its. 3,14,500 previously received by the 
institution from Central Revenues. 

In previous years, after describing tlie activities of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and its adjunct, in the Women’s 
Medical Service, there have been two more semi-ohicdal organiz¬ 
ations for providing medical assistance to women and children 
for us to deal with,—namely tJie Victoria Memorial Scholar¬ 
ships Fund and the Lady (Chelmsford League,—as well as 
the Indian Ited Cross Society, which was a ])ure]y voluntary undei- 
taking. Jlut our task this year is simplified, since the change 
which, in our last Keport, we indicated might possibly occur has 
now taken place, and the two former organizations have been 
incor]K>rated in the specdal Maternity and (diild VV’elfare Lureau 
ot the Indian Ked Cros.s Societv . 'Ihc' amalgamation however was 
only effected on the 1st of January 193), and it will therefore he 
best, before we examine the activities of the re-constituted Welfare 
Bureau, to indicate what the main functions of the two old semi¬ 
official institutions have previously been. 

The object of the Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund, which 
was founded by Lady C'urzori about thirty years ago, was to prr>- 
vide means whereby the indigenous dais, or inidwives, in this 
conntiy may he given at least some rudimentary training in the 
principles of modern maternity pfac.tice. That adequate medicail 
aid should he provided for Indian women at the time of child-hirtli, 
—particularly in the rural paits of the ('ountry, which contain 
about 99 per c(mt. of the population,—is obviously a matter of 
immense importance; hut it is also, in view of the illiteracy, 
superstition, and uiifdeanly habits of the ordinary dai, and the 
degrading and n)enial tasks which her clients are aiaaistomed to 
require her to j>ej-forni, extraordinarily diflicult. So hopeless, 
indeed, has the task of raising the dms' standards of work to a 
tolera])le level ap])eared to some authorities to ho, that they have 
until recently advocated abandoning the attenjj)t altogether 
Against this, howaiver, is the fact tliat educated women who have 
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received training in modern methods of midwifery can hardly eari; 
a decent living in the villages without some form of subsidy, 
and for other obvious reasons do not as a rule take kindly to village 
life ,—even those who have been born aTid brought up in the re¬ 
moter parts of the country tending to seek work in the towns; iii 
addition, in many villages it is unsafe for lit(*rate and educated 
women to live alone. Tluis, from the very nature of things, im¬ 
provement in the methods ol maternity work in rural India, either 
by means ot training and e{)U(‘ating the (lain, oi' by (‘iideavouring 
to acquire the services of women of a diffeient type, is bound to be 
a very gradual and apparently disappointing process. Encourage¬ 
ment may nevertheless he derived from the fact that tlie problem- 
and needs of rural India have recently been obtaining an increas¬ 
ing amount of jropular attention, uliich in time is bound to hav^‘ 
some practical eiferd. Dining* the peiiod covered hy our previous 
Report, as we indicated therein, the (Committee of the Victoria 
Memorial Scholarships Eund undertook a comprchensi\e survey of 
the results which the ojganization Imd achieved since 1917, as 
a result of which some interesting facts and (.)])inions were brought 
to light. Tlie method adopted was to hold what were known as 
regional ” contercnces at Lahore, Lucknow, Ajmer, and Nagpur, 
consisting of a small number of medical men and women and heaitli 
workers, carefully selected for their exjierience and knowledge of 
the work. It was generally agreed that the progress made 
since the last general review of the organization’s achievements was 
undertaken in lb 17 had actually been slow throughout the country 
as a whole,—altliough in some ])laces, esjiecially the towns, 
rapid and spectacular re.sults had been obtained. That an increas¬ 
ing nuiuhcr of dais vvci'e under training wae due to the fact that 
health visitors have increased in large numbers since Ibl9, ami 
are themselves imjairting a certain amount of instruction in 
elementary liygiene. If these women are ot reasonable education 
and experience they as a rule make excellent toaeliers, hut it 
was admitted that in many pla(‘es they could not lie s;iid to jiossess 
these qualities, and in addition often ha\e not the jiersonality to 
control the dais, wlio are mostly older women whose acquaintance 
with mat(‘rnity work covers a longer jieriod. Another defect of 
the health visitors, as such, is that tliey are expensive ])oth to teach 
and to maintain. Some critics of the existing policy of the authori¬ 
ties are indeed wont to contend that the whole project for training 
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Tiealtli visitors is erroneous, on the ground that it is based either 
in European ” or “ urban ” eonsiderations which are inappli¬ 
cable to rural India,—and that although good work is undoubtedly 
done by these women in certain places, the wisest course, for a poor 
•country such as this, would he to concentrate at first solely upon 
•obtaining the services of a larger niinil)er of ])roperly (pialified 
women doctors. In any case, tlie nrgenl need for ensuring con¬ 
tinued supervision over the work of the (/ais atfer they liave been 
•given training was stressed at all the coiifereiu'es that were held, 
—though how it is possible to provide really efficient supervision 
is at present difficult to see, partly for ])ersonal, and partly for 
financial reasons; for on the one liand the number of competent 
midwives or health visitors available for uudertaking the task is 
inadequate, and on the other, the ex])ense involved in suy)ervising 
them is certainly beyond the means of most rural areas and of 
many of the municipalities also. Closely associated with the 
question of supervision is that of registration. In previous issues 
of this Iteport reference has been made to the fact that If ills for 
the registration of nurses, health visitors, and midwifes, were 
prepared for introduction into the Legislative Councils both of the 
Madras Presidency and the Punjab, and that the Madras Bill 
was passed into law during the year Pf2fLd(); ;it the tiTiie of 
writing, liowever, the Punjab Bill, although it was drawn up 
more than twel\e months j)revi()usly, has not Aet been intioduced. 
On the other hand, the (Government of the Tuiited Provinces is 
making some progress along slightly different lines, by per- 
fluading municipalities and other lo(‘al bodies to introduce bye¬ 
laws regulating the activities of mid wives,—Avhich seems to be 
a hopeful avenue of advance. As regards ante-natal Avork,—that 
is, the care of the expectant mother, Avhich has only been undertaken 
by the authorities since 1917,—most of the experts on the subject 
are agreed tliat it is theoretically sound, but it Avas evident from 
the discussions at tlie conference that theie is not much ])opular 
•enthusiasm for it; this is unfortunate, since the arguments for 
oxtending actiAuties of thi,-’ kind for the diiect benefit of the 
patients alone are powerful enough, and at the same time their 
extension would also have the indirect advantage of facilitating 
the training of dais. Perhaps the most important of all the con¬ 
clusions reached at the conferences, howeAei*, Avas that it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to continue training the indigenous dais, since 
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there seems no prospect of supplanting them by other trained’ 
midwives for years to come. At the last series of conferences in 
1917, some authorities, as we have indicated, were in favour of 
giving up attempting to imjirove the methods of these women 
altogether; but during tlie intervening twelve years, the progress 
made towards replacing ordinary dais with women of another type 
W'as negligible, and it was agreed tliat instead of endeavouring to- 
do wu'thout them llie wisest, course is to increase the numbers under 
training, to ])ejfect,—so far as possible,—the training itself, and 
to try to provide some foim of supervision whereby their standards 
of work may be maintained at the level to which they have been 
raised. Naturally the piogi-ess which can be achieved in increas¬ 
ing the efiiciemy of dais must de])end to a large extent on the 
amount of encouragement they leceive from the public, and 
although some sections of the community are beginning to appre¬ 
ciate modern methods of midwifery, and to employ only those 
women who have received training in them, tlie co-operation 
obtained from others is anything but satisfacttuy, and the dais 
complain bitterly, not meiely of low rates of ]>ay, but of the fact 
that necessities like soap, hot water, and clean linen are 
begrudged tliem. Such im])rovemeiit as tlieio is in the attitude 
of the ])ublic is of course most marked aiiiong the upper and 
middle (dasses in the towns. On the whole it would probably be- 
true to say that the demand for dais trained in modern methods is 
at present not a})preciably in advance of the supply. 

As regards the J^ady Chelmsford League, this oiganization was 
established in 1920 ])Timarily with the o})ject of providing financial 
assistance for the Vtiiious Health Schools throughout the country 
in which health visitors are trained; and the services wdiicli it 
has lendered, not only in this direction, hut also by focussing public 
0 })inion upon the nect'ssity for the practical activities which it 
undertakes, havt' been very great. The actual niiin])er of Health 
Schools in existence during the year was six, as against seven 
in 1929-dO,— the ^ladras s(du)ol, whose re-opening was described in. 
our ])revious Report, having had to he closed down again owing 
to hudv of official su])]>m t and to the difficulty experienced in obtain¬ 
ing a suitable su])orinteudeuf. On the other hand, plans were 
maturing during tlie year for estahlishiiig a new Health Scliool 
in Kangoon, and meanwhile some Burmese students have been 
umlergoing a course of training at the Lady Beading Health SchooL 
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in Delhi. Moreover the closing of the ITealth School in Madras 
was to some extent offset by the encouraging appointment made 
during the year to which we have already indirectly referred, 
namely that of a qualified Indian woman doctor as assistant in 
maternity and child welfare work to the Dii-ector of Ihiblic ITealth 
in the Presidency; hitherto no post of precisely this nature has 
ever been created,—though, as we have seen, the Government of 
the United Provin(*es now euuploys a member of the WomeTi’s 
Medical Service as assistant to the Tnspeefor-Geiieral of Civil 
Hospitals there, and at one time a similar post was in existence 
in the Punjab. Of the six Health Schools in existence in India, 
those at Lahore and Nagpur are (rntirely supported and managed 
by the provincial Governments concerned, and those at Lucknow 
and Delhi receive substantial official assistance. The Poona School 
is run by lire Seva Sudan Soroetv. The Bengal school, however’, 
is still forced to carry on its work without Government assistance 
■of any kind. Here again, however, encouragement is to be derived 
from the fact that the construction of the Public Hr'alth Institute 
in Calcutta, which has been described in an earlier part of this 
Chapter, and which will contain a scctirm devoted to maternity and 
child welfare, will it is believed be completed by the time the 
Jiext of these yearly Iteports is issued. Tire coui^e ol training 
provided in this special soedion will be for highly qualified 
graduates in medicine, for whom no vsuch facilities have hitherto 
existed in this country; and it is certain that this development 
will make a big difference to child welfare work in Ijidia, since 
trained medical workers will be available for filling posts such 
as that which has recently been created in Madras, and tor taking 
charge of Jiealth schemes inaugurated in the larger cities. At 
the Health School in Lucknow, wliich readers of our previous 
volumes will recollect was established in 1928, the possibility, 
which we iiientioned in our previous Heport, that a similar course 
to that conteiiipL'ited at Calcutta would be provided, not for highly 
qualified medi(*al w(unen, but for those of the Sub-Assistant Siirgeon 
class, was about to materialize at the end of the period under 
review; it has been devised to enable practitioners to carry on 
health work in addition to purely medical activities, and if it is 
successfully established, it should ensure a small but steady supply 
of women workers wlio wi]] be ])articMlarly useful in rural districts. 
In last year’s Heport the hope was expre.ssed that the activities 
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of the Royal Commissicn on Labour would stimulate the demand 
for the servioes of all workers on behalf of Indian mothers and 
cliildren in industrial areas,—that is to say, of women doctors, 
health visitors, and trained midwives. At the conclusion of the 
period now under review the Commission’s report was still un¬ 
published, and its recommendations therefore unknown ; but despite 
this some interesting* developments had taken place,—two health 
workers having been appointed in the Bihar coal-fields, one direct¬ 
ly under the Jharia Mines Board of Health and the other as an 
employee of one of the Coal Companies. The appointments have 
proved popular among the workers, though naturally they as yet 
find it hard to understand what true health work consists in. It 
is to be hoped that the present industrial depression will not pre¬ 
vent similar appointments being made in otlier mining aieas. In 
Bengal a Committee has been appointed by the Tute ^fills Asso¬ 
ciation to make a survey of the needs of the women workers, whi( h 
should lead in time to the adoption of a definite policy for supply¬ 
ing medical assistance for female em]doyees in this indufttry. 
Among the subsidiary activities of the liudy Chelmsford League, 
the organization of “ health weeks ” and “ baby weei.s ” has bee?i 
one of the more important, but owing to economic depression and 
political disturbances the celebrations during 1930-31 were less 
numerous than in previous years. Entries for the “ Irwin 
Challenge Cup ”, which was given for competition during baby 
week ” by Rajah Raghunandan Prashad Singh, M.Ii.A., were on 
a sadly reduced scale; the winning District was Bellary, in the 
Madras Presidency, Rangoon being the ” runner-up ”. It has 
been decided in future to offer a cash prize of Rs. 500 in addition 
to tenure of the cup, as an inducement to greater competition. 

Although the formation of the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau of the Indian Red Cross Society, through the amalgamation 
of the Victoria Memorial Scholarships Eund and the Lady 
Chelmsford League with the child w’elfare organization of the 
Red Cross, had only been effected three months before the end of 
the period under review, it wms already clear, by tbe end of March, 
that the step was well justified and would lead to a substantial 
increase in efficiency. The reconstituted Bureau has been placed 
under the charge of a highly qualified woman doctor who has liad 
long experience of maternity and child welfare undertakings, and 
the total volume of work has already increased siibstaiitially. At 
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the time of writings, the amalgamation effected at headquarters 
liad been followed at several of the provincial centres, and resulted 
in a gratifying improvement in co-ordination there also. The 
child welfare activities of the Indian lied Cross Society, as we 
have indicated in previous issues of this lleport, have been almost 
identical both in object and method with those undertaken by the 
two other bodies, and altliough every endeavour was made in the 
past t(j prevent overlappiiig and confusion, it was increasingly 
realized that it must remain difficult to achieve tliis without estab¬ 
lishing unity of coulrol. Of the actual maternity and child wel¬ 
fare work done by the lied Cross during the nine months prior to 
the amalgamation we need say little, owing to its close similarity 
to the activities we have described in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs,—though it must be borne in mind that its achievements 
in this field have been on a very large scale, as much as Ks. 1,81,G83 
having been sj)ent on it during the calendar year 1929, and 
Ils. 2,10,915 duj'ing 1930. In addition lo organizing child welfare 
centres, training dais, granting scholarships for teaching midwives 
modern hospital methods, organizing nursery schools, educating 
women in mothercraft and sewing, and organizing “ baby weeks ”, 
there is one particular aspect of its work that deserves individual 
mention, namely its achievements on behalf of the women :md 
children of the Indian Anny. Except for the fact that twelve 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons are employed for the purpose, no official 
provision of any kind is made for rendering medical assistance to 
the dependents of Indian soldiers, and the activities of the Red 
Cross on their behalf liave consequently been of very great value. 
Some of the welfare schemes subsidized by the Society in the bigger 
cantonments are on an extensive scale and have done much 
good; and the fact that the army authorities have recently doubled 
the number of Sub-Assistant Surgeons in their employ,—it 
amounted to only six in 1929-30,—affords reasons for hoping that 
they will ultimately see their way to assuming full responsibility 
for the wcrk which has hitherto been left to voluntary workers. 

In addition to what it achieves through its Maternity and Child 
Welfare Bureau, the Indian Red Cross Society carries on a number 
of other important activities, and it is evident from its latest 
annual report that it is coming to be regarded more and more as 
one of the most imporiant co-ordinating agencies for all voluntary 
social and medical work throughout the coiintiy. Propaganda on 
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belialf of public health in general,—as contrasted with the health 
of women and children only,—is one of its most conspicuous 
undertakings, and large quantities of pamphlets, posters, and 
magic lantern slides are issued each year through its central 
dei)6t; cinematograph films are now also being used with good 
eft'ect. During 1930-31 the total number of pamphlets that were 
issued for use throughout India,—in as many as 11 languages,— 
amounted to 25,721. Several new posters were issued, including 
a set depicting the rules of health, and a “ safety first ” poster 
in which attention was drawn to tlie danger of wearing loose cloth¬ 
ing near macliinery. The Bihar and Orissa Branch took an 
interesting step in opening a Bed Cross Health Museum in Patna 
in November, 1930, wherein models and posters illustrating all 
the diseases which cause high mortality in the Province are exhi¬ 
bited, and the means of preventing them demonstrated. The 
Burma Branch sent out a travelling Bod Cross health exhibition 
in the “ bazaar special ” train organized by the Burma Bailvays, 
which proved a great success. Substantial progress has been made 
in recent years with “ Junior ” Bed Cross work, which consi^^ts 
mainly of encouraging health educatif)n in schools, and there are 
now 1,053 school groups in the Punjab, the l.’nited Provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, and Dellii, with a total membership of 
84.000. The Junior Bed Cross Branches provide books and school 
fees for poor students, carry on a vigorous can)paign against 
disease, and incidentally, also, assist in the camj)nigns organized 
by the Agricultural Departments and other agencies for the destruc¬ 
tion of locusts. One of the most satisfactory results of Junior 
Bed Cross work has been the increasing interest taken by the 
general public in the medical inspection of schools. Another 
important activity of the Society is to undertake and organize 
relief operations when serious disasters occur, such as that caused 
by the bursting of the Sbyok Dam during the period covered by 
our previous Beport. During 1930-31 the Society rendered great 
assistance to those reduced to homelessness and destitution by the 
great earthquake in Burma in May. The damage it caused in the 
towns of Pegu and Kangoon,—as we shall see in the next Chapter, 
was particularly severe. The Burma Branc h of the Bed Cross took 
immediate steps to provide relief, and contributed Bs. 5,000 to 
the special Fund started by H, E. the Governor; central 
headquarters promptly sent another Rs. 5,000, and the provincial 
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branches, in response to an appeal, contributed as much, as 
Rs. 14,503. Most of the money was spent in providing food and 
clothing, and erecting huts and temporary refuges for the home¬ 
less. During the year under review the Society was entrusted by 
H. E. the Viceroy with the administration of the Ring George 
Thanksgiving Fund, which had been raised to commemorate 
His Majesty’s recovery from his illness, and which it was decided 
should be used for conducting an anti-1 uherculosis campaign. 
The sum of Ks. 9,54,724,—the proceeds of the subscriptions,—was 
accordingly invested, and the annual income will be used to start 
educational activities designed to attract public attention to the 
dangers of tuberculosis and suggest means of dealing with the 
menace. Two useful organizations which work in close co-operation 
with the Indian Red Cross Society are the St. John Ambulance 
Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas within 
the Empire of India The former is a teaching body, whose main 
function is to hold courses for instruction in first aid, home nursing, 
hygiene and sanitation, and to issue certificates after examination. 
During 1930, 1,834 courses were held in the subjects mentioned 
and 28,797 persons received instniction. The classes were 
organized among railwaymen, miners, soldiers, the police, in all 
types of educational institutions, in industrial establishments, and 
in prisons. The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of ambulance workers who place their 
services at the disposal of the public in any emergency and perform 
duty in places where accidents are liable to occur; it.s activities 
are organized regionally in four “ districts ” whose headquarters 
are at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Each of these 
districts is composed of a number of ambulance and nursing divi¬ 
sions, and the total strength of the Brigade in India now consists 
of 1,322 ambulance and 315 nursing members. Among the ambul¬ 
ance divisions are railway and college divisions and labour divi¬ 
sions in mills; the nursing divisions enrol both European and 
Indian members. During the year under review the Bombay divi¬ 
sions, in particular, performed many arduous public duties in 
emergencies arising out of the Civil Disobedience Movement, being 
called upon to turn out on no less than 135 occasions, during which 
356 persons were removed to hospital, and 1.058 causes of injury 
were treated. In addition to the.se special duties, all brigade 
divisions in normal times place members on duty at district fairs 
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and athletic competitions, and on excursion trains. Before con¬ 
cluding our account of the events connected with the Bed Cross 
we must not omit to mention what was perhaps the most out¬ 
standing occurrence in its history in India, namely the opening 
on the 6th of February 1931, of the splendid new headquarters 
building in New Delhi, which has been erected through the 
generosity of H. IT. the Nawab of Junagadh. In addition 
to housing the Red Cross Headquarters staff, this structure accom¬ 
modates the secretariats of the St. John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade, tlie Countess of Duff'erin’s Fund and the Women’s Medi¬ 
cal Service, the Lady Minto Indian Nursing Association, the 
British Empire lieprowsy Relief Association and the All-India Giil 
Guides Association. It will undoubtedly be of great public utility, 
and has already filled a long-felt want. 

Before we proceed to consider the various other non-provincial 
activities with which the Government is associated for improv¬ 
ing the material or mental well-being of the people, there 
is one other voluntary undertaking which requires mention, 
namely, the All-India Women’s Conferences for educational 
and social reform, whose achievements were first mentioned 
in these annual Reports in our issue tor 1929-30. Since 192G, when 
the earliest of the Conferences was held, their promoters have built 
up a large, responsible, and well co-ordinated organization for ex¬ 
pressing the opinion of the women of India on the more important 
matters affecting their welfare. At the outset, the Conferences were 
devoted to educational que.sti(*ns only, but the scope of their woik 
rapidly widened, and the organization is now' subdivided into an 
educational and a social section, each with its own secretary who 
works in co-operation with the general organizing secretary. The 
educational section conc erns itself mainly with primary education, 
and has rendered useful assistance not only to the constituted educa¬ 
tional authorities in this particular direction, but also by propa¬ 
ganda in favour of the spread of education of all kinds; school- 
visiting committees have been formed in many of the “ constitu¬ 
encies ”, and frequent representations for improvement of educa¬ 
tional facilities are made to the authorities, which have already,— 
as will be realized from reference to the annual reports of the Con¬ 
ferences,—produced some noteworthy practical results. The social 
section has concerned itself primarih' with the issues arising out 
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of the Sarda Act and the Age of Consent Bill; indeed the members 
of the Conferences themselves claim a large share of the credit for 
the introduction of the Sarda Act, since one of the features of the 
first meeting of the Conference at Poona in 1926 was the passage of 
a resolution demanding the introduction of legislation to fix the 
minimum age of marriage. This section is also doing very valuable 
work by focussing public attention on such problems as the evils 
that result from the institution of pvrdrih, tlie circumstances of 
female industrial employees, the defects of the laws of inherilance, 
the possibility of introducing legislation for divorce, the reform of 
prisons, and the necessity for reducing both commercial and reli¬ 
gious prostitution. Unquestionably the activities of the Confer¬ 
ences are of great public importance, since it is only as 
a result of the creation of a more enlightened public opinion 
that the numerous defects,—according to modern “ Western ’’ 
standards,—in the structure of Indian society can be removed, 
or that legislation against them can become effective; and 
voluntary organizations of the type of the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ferences are in a position to foster an improvement in the public 
attitude in these matters in many ways in which the Government 
itself is not. An important off-shoot of the main organization is 
the body known as the All-India Women’s Education Fund, which 
was founded in 1929 with the object of supplementing the educa¬ 
tional facilities provided for women and girls by the central and 
provincial Governments. At the outset it was intended that the 
proceeds of the Fund should in particular be devoted to increasing 
the supply of trained teachers,—CvSpecially those qualified to instruct 
in domestic subjects,—to providing suitable education in rural areas, 
procuring decent housing accommodation for village teachers, 
and encouraging the production of better vernacular text-books. 
The first president of the new organization was H. E. Lady 
Irwin, and at the annual meeting held in January 1931 it 
was decided that an appeal should be made for funds to finance the 
construction and maintenance of a large new central College for 
women in New Delhi, in accordance with the recommendations made 
by a special committee which had been working on the project since 
the previous August. The institution, as planned, would consist of 
a school, in which the life of the Indian child would be studied 
with the object of evolving the method of education most suited 
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to Indian psychology and Indian conditions, and facilities would 
be provided for Indian girls to take courses in home science ” 
for which diplomas would be granted; special training courses for 
teachers would also be given in a wide variety of subjects, with 
the object of developing a new attitude towards female education, 
and as the work expanded the intention would be to establish subsi¬ 
diary schools in rural areas throughout the country. By the time 
Lady Irwin left India the financial response to the appeal had 
already been substantial, and when the next of our annual Reports 
is issued it seems likely that we shall be able to describe the plans 
for the construction and organization of the new institution in con¬ 
siderable detail. At the conclusion of the period under review 
negotiations were in progress for acquiring a temporary home for 
the college. 

Some space must now be devoted to considering the deve¬ 
lopment of “ physical education ” in India. During the period 
under review the Government of India received replies from 
the provincial Governments to an enquiry it had initiated 
into the subject of providing compulsory physical training 
in educational institutions for Indian students between the ages of 
12 and 20. The enquiry originally arose out of a resolution on the 
matter adopted by the Legislative Assembly in February 1920. 
From the information thus obtained,—as well as from the ordinary 
annual educational reports issued by the provincial Governments,— 
it appears that this particular subject has lately been receiving a 
much greater amount of attention from the authorities, and that 
compulsion has now been introduced in many institutions. As 
rcirards the areas under the direct control of the Government of 
India, certain schemes have now been prepared and are being 
examined by the Central authorities; but until some improvement 
takes place in the Government’s financial position, it is unlikely 
that any additional funds will be devoted to the purpose. Never¬ 
theless it is certainly a fact that the demand for the introduction of 
compulsory physical training in educational establishments of every 
kind throughout the country is growing in strength and volume 
every year, and seems likely to continue doing so. In many of the 
primary and secondary schools where compulsion has been adopted 
the work has now emerged from the stage of indiscriminate physi¬ 
cal jerks ” for all,—regardless of age, sex. or condition,—to that in 
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wliich scientific attention is given to the bodily, mental, and social 
conditions of the individual child. In most Universities and Col¬ 
leges, physical training is still largely voluntary, but in some the 
subject is now recognized and has begun to be directed by the 
authorities. Throughout the world as a whole the achievements of 
particular Indian athletes are now widely known, and the growth 
of enthusiasm for various games,—particularly cricket, tennis, 
football, and hockey,—in schools and colleges has recently been 
very impressive; the standard of performance moreover is often very 
high. 

It must however be borne in mind that the movement for physi¬ 
cal education extends far beyond the scope of such educational insti¬ 
tutions as affect only the school-going population. The “ public 
playground movement ”, for instance, which has been initiated in 
several of the larger cities, has already become influential and im¬ 
portant, and in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay the Municipalities 
have reserved open spaces to which hundreds of young people resort 
daily for physical culture and are provided with trained leaders and 
special equipment. Another striking and significant change has 
been the rapid increase throughout the whole country in the num¬ 
ber of voluntary sports clubs, and in the quantity of spectators who 
are attracted by the competitions organized by the club members. 
As regards leadership, without which no general movement for 
physical culture can hope to develop satisfactorily, it is gratifying 
to note that this, even at such an early stage, is not lacking. 
Probably the most successful and important institution for training 
leaders in physical culture is the National Y.M.C.A. School of 
Physical Education in Madras, whose students are lecruited from 
all parts of India. Its courses of instruction have obtained definite 
recognition not only from Madras, but also from other Ib ovinces of 
British India and from some Indian States, and students are offi¬ 
cially deputed to it from most of these places; graduates from the 
school are in great demand from the numerous educational institu¬ 
tions, municipal playgrounds and welfare organizations that require 
directors or instructors in physical training. Finally, mention 
must be made of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements, which 
have shown a remarkable, and gratifying development in India 
during the last decade or so. Some idea of the popularity and 
achievements of these organizalions can be obtained from the annual 
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reviews of education issued by the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India,—the latest of which, at the time of 
writing:, related to the year 1928-29. During that period, the Boy 
Scout and Girl Guides Associations in pracii(‘ally every Province 
were reported to have done well. In the Bombay Presidency the 
number of scouts of all ranks exceeded 28,000, and there were 11 
more local associations than during the previous year, the total 
amounting to le38. Most of the new associations formed were in 
rural areas. As in 1927-28, the provincial Government assisted the 
Boy Scout Associations in th^* Presidency with a grant of Es. 40,000. 
In the United Provinces, the Seva Samiti and Baden-Powell Asso¬ 
ciations again progressed satisfactorily^ and between them hud a 
total enrolment of about 24,000 scouts. A large number of suc¬ 
cessful training camps were held. Each association obtained a 
grant of Es. 12,000 from the provincial Government, and in addition 
the Girl Guides Association,—which also had a satisfactory year,— 
was granted Es. 5,000. In the Central Provinces, the Boy Scouts 
Association reported a year of remarkable activity, tlie enrolments 
of scouts of all ranks having increased from 13,428 to 20,159. The 
director, writing of the social w’ork done by the s outs, said they 
had been ** particularly useful in guarding bridges where dense 
masses of people were crossing, in acting as life-saving guards on 
the ghatsj in looking after lost children, rendering first aid, and 
helping the police with heavy traffic In the Madras Presidency, 
during 1928-29, there were GOO boy scout units with a total strength 
of 13,000, and the Director of Public Instruction rej)orted tliat 
besides the increase in numbers there had aLo been a substantial 
increase in efficiency, as was indicated by the large number of 
proficiency badges won by the various units at rallies and competi¬ 
tions. In several other Provinces also,—particularly the Punjab, 
Assam, and the North-West Frontier Province,—considerable pro¬ 
gress was made. For the period actually covered by this Eeport,— 
namely the year 1930-31,—detailed information concerning the 
number and strength of the Boy Scout units in the various 
Provinces is not available ; but despite the difficulties of the year, 
and the fact that Boy Scout organizations in India are tending to- 
experience considerable opposition from “ Youth Leagues ” and 
other nationalist bodies,—on the ground that they are instruments 
of ‘‘ British Imperialism ”,—it was nevertheless reported in general 
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that the year was a satisfactory one for the Boy Scout Movement, 
and that substantial progress was made both from the point of view 
of numbers and of adherence to scout methods and scout ideals. 
A feature of the year was the large number of camps which 
were held by scout troops in villages; and it is stated that the 
spirit of comradeship and discipline which prevailed in every one of 
these camps was responsible for obtaining the good-will of the 
masses for the Boy Scout Movement and bringing home to the rural 
population what scouting in real life means. An event which de¬ 
serves record was that an All-India boy scout contingent was sent 
to the World Jamboree held at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, England, 
during the year. Several Indian States also sent representatives. 
The impression created by the Indian contingents on the British 
public was apparently excellent. 

We must now describe such noteworthy events as occurred during 
the year in connection with the various educational institutions for 
which the Government of India assumes some degree of respcui- 
eibility, which were enumerated in the first paragraph of this Chap¬ 
ter. Of these, the three Universities of Aligarh, Benares, and 
Delhi are the most important, and since Benares is the oldest, it 
should be considered first. This institution, and Aligarh, are the 
only specifically denominational Universities in India,—the one 
being intended primarily for Hindu and the other for Muhammadan 
students; there are, however, no rules in either of them against the 
admission of students of other communities. The foundation of 
Benares represented an important stage in the development of higlier 
education in India, since it was the first of the Indian Universities 
to be established on a unitary basis,.—that is to say, to have no 
geographically distant colleges under the control of the central 
institution,—and to recognize the distinction between administra¬ 
tive and academic functions, entrusting the management of each to 
a separate body. In these respects, it forestalled the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Calcutta University Commission. The Benares Hindu 
University Act was passed in October, 1915, and came into operation 
in the following April. The University actually started work in 
October, 1917, with the Central Hindu College,—which had been 
founded in 1898,—as its nucleus. 

The objects of the University are to promote the study of the 
Hindu shastras and of Sanskrit literature in order to preserve and 
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popiilarize the best thought aud culture of the Hindus; to promote 
learning and research in arts and science of all kinds; to advance 
and diffuse such scientific, technical and professional knowledge, 
combined with the necessary practical training, as is best calculated 
to promote indigenous industries and develop the material resources 
of the country; and to build up the character of Indian youth by 
making religion and ethics an integral part of education. The 
Court and the Senate are the bodies in charge of the administrative 
and academic functions of the University respectively, the (Council 
being the executive of the Court and the Syndicate that of the 
Senate. Appointments to the posts of Chancellor and Vice-CLan- 
cellor are made through election by the Court; this body,—the 
supreme authority in the University,—consists entirely of Hindus, 
and includes all donors of Hs. 10,000 and u})wards, together with 
30 members elected by those who have subscribed ]{s. 500 or more; 
it also contains 15 representatives of Hindu religion and Sanskrit 
learning, 10 re})resentatives of the Sikh and Jain religions, 10 repre 
sentatives elected by registered graduates of the University, 10 
persons elected by the Senate, and 10 persons ’epresentiiig the 
learned professions. The Senate consists of the heads of colleges, 
University professors, 10 representatives of the members of the teach¬ 
ing staff', 5 representatives of Hindu religion and Sanskrit learning, 
5 representatives elected by registered graduates, and 5 members 
nominated by H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces, 
who is ex-officio Visitor of the University, All academic control 
relating to such matters as the framing of courses, inspection, 
examinations, gencial discipline, the conferment of degrees, the 
organisation of the faculties, and the award of fellowships is vested 
in the Senate. Although the University bears a denominational 
name it is as we have mentioned nevertheless open, subject to tbe 
regulations, to persons of all classes, castes, and creeds, and of 
both sexes. Religious instruction is compulsory for Hindu students 
only. The institution may, therefore, he said to he catholic in 
spirit and outlook. 

The University is placed on an excellent site, two square miles 
in extent, and the buildings, most of which are constructed in the 
traditional Hindu style of architecture, are large and impressive. 
The students are housed in hostels clustered in a semi-circle round 
the colleges and laboratories, and the teaching staff is accommodated 
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in residential quarters nearby. Libraries and reading rooms are 
amply provided. The ideal of the University is that students and 
teachers should be members of one home,—a veritable Ashram,— 
participating in a common corporate life in which sound literary, 
scientific, and technical education is provided in a healthy and 
intellectual environment. During the thirteen years that have 
elapsed since the institution started work, it has established 32 
departments of learning, erected 175 buildings, collected over 60,000 
volumes in its library, and provided equipment in its dozen labora¬ 
tories and workshops costing over Es. 25 lakhs. The number of 
scholarships awarded amounts to 400, and over 600 free and half- 
free studentships are granted to poor and deserving students. Tree 
education is given to the students in the Colleges of Theologv and 
Oriental Learning, and to the woman students in the Arts and 
Science colleges. Extensive play-grounds have been provided, and 
also a stadium, a gymnasium, an arinoiny of 300 rifles for the 
University Training Corps, a hospital with accommodation for a 
hundred indoor patients, a botanical garden, and a pharmacy of 
Ayurvedic medicines. 

The total number of students on the rolls on the 31st of 
Mauh, 193i, was 2,419, of whom 4S were ladu's. 1,(100 of the 
students were accommodated in the hostels. The Central Hindu 
College (Arts and Scien(‘.e) had 1,385 students; the Law College 45; 
the Engineering College 461 ; the Department of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy 47; the College of Oriental Learning 178; the College of 
Theology 19; the College of Ayurvedic Medicine 186; the Women’s 
College 48; and the Teachers’ Training College 50. 

\ arious changes in the staff that are worthy of mention took 
place during the year. Dr. A. S, Altekar, M.A., D.Litt., was 
appointed Manindra Chandra Nandy Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, in place of Professor K. D. Banerjee, deceased. 
Professor H. P. Philpot, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., 

M.I.A.S., was appointed Patiala Professor of Mechanical and Elec¬ 
trical Engineering in place of Mr. J. Riffkin, who left to join the 
Bengal Engineering College, Shibpur. Dr. B. Darsannacharya, 
M.A., Ph.D., was appointed Professor of Physics in place of 
Dr. X. K. Sethi, who resigned to join the staff of the Agra College. 
In addition, the teaching staff was strengthened by the appointment 
of Dr. Eajnath, M.Sc., Ph.D., as assistant professor of Palaeontology 
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in the Department of Geology, and by the appointment of three 
Assistant Professors in the Engineering College, and one each in the 
Departments of Political Science and Physics. The staff of the 
Physics Department was further strengthened by the appointment 
of a Demonstrator. As regards research work, the most important 
events were the completion of two theses, one by Dr. A. S. Altekar 
on The Pashtrakiitas and Their Times and the other by 
Mr. Mathuralal Sharma entitled History of Indian Magical 
Beliefs and Superstitions ”; both were approved by the examiners. 

The Annual Meeting of the Fniveisity Court was held on the 
21st of Decembei', 1930. H. II. Maharaja Dr. Sir Prabhu iSiarain 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., LL.l)., was re-elected Pio- 
Chancellor of the University; the Hon’ble Bnja Sir Moti Chand, 
Kt., C.I.E,, was re-elected Treasurer. Certain statutes consequent 
on the amendment of the Benares Hindu University Act by Act 
XXIX of 1930 were considered and passed. The Convocation of the 
University was held on the 23rd ot January, 1931. The Vice- 
Chancellor })iesided. One student was admitted io the D.Litt. 
Degree. Amongst the other students who obtained degrees weie 
eight ladies who w'eie given tlie B.A. Degree, and two who were 
given the M.A. Degree. 

Since the University w^as founded, subscriptions and donations 
amounting to Ps. 1.09,38,704 have been promised, ot wdiich 
lls. l,29,22,o53 were collected by the 31st of March, 1930. In 
addition to this, the institution possesses land and house property 
and annuities given by Puling Princes, which brings the total value 
of its assets, including the capitalized value of the property and 
annuities, up to Rs. 2,00,40,000. When the still unrealized dona¬ 
tions and subscriptions totalling Rs. 40,10,350 have been colle-cted, 
the finances of the University should be placed on a permanently 
satisfactory footing. The whole of the Government of India’s 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 3 lakhs and the non-recurring grant 
of Rs. 0 lakhs, which was due in the year, was received in March, 
1931. The third instalment of Rs. 6 lakhs of the total non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 15 lakhs is due in 1931-32. A sum of Rs. 52,000 was 
received during the year from the Jain Swetambar Conference in 
Bombay for the endowment of a Chair in Jain Logic and Philosophy. 
The University Council has recently instituted a Chancellor’s Medal 
to be awarded annually to the student who passes in the First Divi- 
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sion and secures the highest percentage of marks at the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Examination; the medal for 1930 was awarded to Mr. H. E. 
Krislman, a student of the Department of Chemistry. Another 
event of the year was the interesting course of twelve lectures 
delivered at the University l)y Professor G. R. Mahajani, M.A., 
Ph.D., Principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, and Honorary 
University Professor of Mathematics at Benares. 

Owing to persistent picketing by the local Congress volunteers, 
teaching in the University was interrupted for about five weeks of 
the year. A certain number of students and two ieachers left the 
University and took part in the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
But after the Dusehia vacation, the normal work of the University 
was resumed and continued regularly for the remainder of the period 
under review. 

The Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh,—the 
nucleus of what is now Aligarh Muslim University,—was founded 
in 1875, with the object of providing Mussalman boys with an 
education which w’ould enable them to retain their traditional 
Islamic cultuie while at the same time fittiijg them to compete more 
successfully wuth other Indians in the altered conditions of modern 
life. The driving force behind the movement which biouglit the 
college into existence w’as Rir Syed Ahmad,—perhaps the most 
eminent Mussalman whom India produced during the XIX century. 
The institution, however, neither was nor is devoted exclusively to 
the education of Muslims, and amongst its students have been 
several Hindus, Christians, and Parsis; actually the first graduate 
of the College was a Hindu. From tjhe very beginning, great im¬ 
portance was attached to developing the institution on residential 
lines, and Aligarh can probably claim to have been the first educa¬ 
tional establishment in India in which students coming from differ¬ 
ent and distant parts of the country, with difterent habits and 
traditions, lived together under a system analogous to that prevail¬ 
ing in the older Universities of Great Britain. The success of the 
movement rapidly attracted the attention of the authorities, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin in 1892 paid a public tribute to the type of man 
that was being turned out from Aligarh. By 1898, when Sir Syed 
Ahmad died, he hud the satisfaction of knowing that the college 
which for many years he had made his home had become the centre 
of an important and progresfdve cultural movement, and that the 
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foundation of his scheme has been successfully laid. After his 
death the community felt that some memorial must be raised to 
perpetuate his name, and that the most appropriate means of doing 
60 was to work for the conversion of the college of which he may 
truly be said to have been the founder into a University. This ideal 
was realized in December, 1920, when the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity Act came into force. The University has hitherto consisted of 
three main institutions, namely, the University itself, the Inter¬ 
mediate College, and the University School, but as we shall ex¬ 
plain in a moment, new arrangements are likely to be made with 
regard to the Intermediate College during 1932. In addition to 
these institutions there is also the Muslim University City School, 
the Tibbiya College for instruction in the Unani system of medicine, 
and the Training College. 

The main governing body of the University is the Court, to 
which only a Muslim can belong. The foundation members of the 
University represent the old trustees of the Mohammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College and are members of the Court, which also contains 
representatives elected by the Court, and others nominated by 
Mussulman States and elected by the Academic Council, the Donois, 
and the Registered Graduates. The offices of Lord Rector and 
Chancellor of the University are held re.spectively by H. E. the 
Viceroy and H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal; the Visiting Board con¬ 
sists of seven members, of whom the Chairman is H. E. the Gover¬ 
nor of the United Provinces. The immediate administration of the 
University is vested in the Executive Council of three members, 
namely, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer. The Academic Council is the normal authority in 
matters of discipline, courses of studies, and examinations; it also 
exercises the usual control exerted by the Senate in other Uni¬ 
versities. 

Being only about eighty miles from Delhi, the geographical 
position of the University is a convenient one. The actual site is a 
mile and a half from the town of Aligarh. The buildings are 
constructed in the traditional Islamic style and consist mainly of 
two large and imposing quadrangles. In recent years the demand 
for residential accommodation has greatly increased, and by 1932 
it is probable that there will be three Halls in existence. Each 
Hall consists of blocks of boarding houses accommodating between 
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250 and 350 students, and resembles in some respects a college at 
Oxford or Cambridge. It has been the policy of the University 
authorities not to consider mere numerical strength a criterion of 
progress and success, since the history of the Indian University 
movement provides many instances of the unfortunate consequences 
that ensue from inflating the number of students. The real test is 
the type of man turned out and the way he reacts to the social, poli¬ 
tical and economic problems of his day; and the Muslim University 
can legitimately claim that it is on the whole producing the type of 
man that its founder hoped to see. Despite the unrest which during 
the last decade or so has infected some of the Universities of India, 
and caused students to defy their teachers and parents and abandon 
their studies in order to take part in political activities, the students 
of Aligarh have followed the advice of the leaders of their com¬ 
munity, and maintained their discipline and traditions. 

During the year under review the University suffered two severe 
personal misfortunes in the deaths of the Chancellor, H. H. the 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal,—to w’hose beneficence and wisdom the 
University will always be indebted,—and of Mr. E. A. Horne, the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, who had held his ofhcc? for less than a year, and 
whose illness was brought on by over-work in the service of the 
University. The absence of the Vice-Chancellor, who had been sent 
to Europe under doctor’s orders for part of the year, added to the ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties of the period under review, but the efl'orts of 
the Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman and other leading 
Muslim educationists and public men enabled them in large measure 
to be overcome. H. E. II. the Nizam of Hyderabad munificently 
provided for the creation of chairs both in Chemistry and Physics at 
the University, at a cost of Its. 10 lakhs; and in addition, the annual 
grant by the Hyderabad Government was increased from Rs. 3G,000 
to Rs. 60,000. Moreover, H. H. the Nawab of Bahawalpur com¬ 
memorated H. E. the Viceroy’s visit to Aligarh by making a dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 1 lakh. It will be seen therefore that on this, as on 
previous occasions, the University has had generous support from 
the leading Mussalman princes. In addition to the visit paid to 
the University by H. E. the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, many other 
important people, including H. H. the Nawab of Bahawalpur, and 
Dr. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, came to see the institution 
The new period chosen for the long vacation, in order to synchronize* 
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the activities of Aligarh with those of other Universities in the 
United Provinces, was found to he unsatisfactory owing to the severe 
outbreaks of malaria that occurred, and arrangements have accord¬ 
ingly had to be made to revert to the old system whereby the Uni¬ 
versity remains closed during the very unhealthy months of July, 
August and September. One of the most gratifying features of 
what was in many respects a difficult year was the refusal of the 
students to allow their work to be disturbed by the events connected 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Generally speaking, the various teaching departments all made 
satisfactory progress during the year. An interesting development 
took place in connection with the Department of Education and the 
Training College associated with it,—consisting in a grant of 
Ps. 6,000 j>er annum made by the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, to be devoted to the award of scholarships to students under¬ 
going training for the B.T. degree; the Training College has been 
very well housed in a building specially designed for it and should 
prove one of the best of its kind in India; veiy satisfactory reports 
upon its progress have been made by the Gov»*rnment inspectors 
who have visited it. After the death of Mr. Jlorne, the duties of 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor were temporarily undertaken by Mr. Henry 
Martin, M.A., O.B.h]., the Principal of Islamia College, Peshawar; 
and in January, 1931, Mr, li. B. Itamsbotham, M.A., D.Litt., 
M.B.E., F.P.H.S., I.E.S., was appointed, with the concurrence of 
the Government of Bengal, as Mr. Horne’s permanent successor. 
Dr. R. E. Hunter, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.T.C., A.P.C.S., A.I.C., was 
appointed to the newly created Kizam Chair of Chemistry during 
the year, and Dr. Iludolf Samuel, Ph.D., of Breslau University, to 
that of Physics. Other new appointments included those of Dr. 
A. K. Mansoor, M.D., D.P.H., who was made whole-time Medical 
Officer to the University, and of Mr. G. C. Woods, B.A., who 
became headmaster of the Muslim University School. In addition, 
the Government of the United Provinces kindly lent for three years 
the services of Dr. 1. P. Khan, Ph.D., to re-organise the Geography 
Department. According to arrangements made some time ago, the 
Intermediate College attached to the University will have to be 
re-organized in 1932; and preliminary arrangements for this are 
already being made. At pieeent the idea is that this College shall 
be abolished, its two senior classes being absorbed in the University 
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proper and its two junior classes being attached to ihe University 
School. The latter institution has made rapid progress in recent 
years; manual training has heen successfully introduced into the 
curriculum, and exliibils are regularly sent to the annual fair at 
Aligarh; educational tours to local factories and similar establish¬ 
ments are also undertaken from time to time under the guidance of 
teachers. Satisfactory developments have also occurred in atli- 
letics, and several playing fields have recently been added to the 
school grounds. The Muslim University City High School had 
the misfortune to lose its head master, Mr. Syed Azizul Hasan, 
during the year, to whose work it owes a great deal. It has only 
recently been raised to the status of a high school and placed in new 
buildings, and the University has now become entirely responsible 
for its management. 

As regards the University Medical Department, the event of the 
year was the separation of the posts of the Principal of the Tibbiya 
College and Medical Officer to the University, as the combined 
duties were proving too onerous for one officer to undertake. 
Dr. Butt assumed the exclusive charge of the Tibbiya College, 
which is sure to benefit substantially from the appointment of a 
whole-time Principal. It is, however, still in great need of better 
and larger buildings, the existing structure being distinctly cramp¬ 
ed and in other ways somewhat unsuitable. As regards the new 
post of whole-time Medical Officer to the University, this, as we 
have seen, has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Mansoor, 
M.D., D.P.H. The construction of larger and more suitable build¬ 
ings for the Tibbiya College lias been under consideration, but the 
general financial stringency has prevented any work in this direc¬ 
tion from being actually taken in hand. 

As was to be expected, the steady expansion of the University 
has necessitated very heavy expenditure, which is being met partly 
from the contributions made by the Government of India. Large 
blocks of laboratories, planned in accordance with the latest 
modern requirements, have now been designed for the Chemistry, 
Physics, Zoology and Botany Departments, and should provide tlie 
University with housing and equipment for scientific studies which 
will be unsurpassed in India. This is a very gratifying develop¬ 
ment, for the Muslim community as a whole has hitherto been 
somewhat deficient in scientific knowledge and training. The Uni- 
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vei sity, however, still feels the want of an Electrical Engineering' 
Dpi)ai’traent, which it has not the financial resources to establish j 
but it is hoped that the Muslim community as a whole will soon 
furnish the necessary assistance, in order that Muslim boys may 
have the opportunity of obtaining training in what is now a very 
important branch of modern industry. During the year under 
review all the University buildings were provided with electric 
cunent. The sanitary system has also been reorganized. Climati- 
caliy the University is somewhat unfavourably circumstanced; the 
unhealthinesa of the district and the difficulty of providing satis¬ 
factory drainage necessitates, as we have seen, the complete closing 
down of the institution during July, August, and September; all 
other Indian Universities except one are able to remain open during 
this period and thereby to arrange their working terms more 
('on\ eniently. 

The usual social and athletic activities of the University were 
successfully continued during the year. The most important Uiii- 
vei'iity Society is the Union, which shows no sign of losing its 
vigftur or popularity. During the current year it has exercised a 
valuable influence in directing the opinion of the students in matters 
of difficulty. Amongst those who addressed the Society have been 
Begum Sahiba Shah Nawaz, Mr. Shaukat Ali, and Mr. T. K. 
vSherwani. The various other societies, in which practically every 
De])artment is represented, continued to function satisfactorily, and 
the University had several successes in athletics, particularly in 
tennis. Special mention should be made of tlie activities of the 
University Training Corps, because it was from the two Aligarh 
University platoons that the team which won the A.B.A. com¬ 
petition open to the University Training Corps and Territorial 
Units of the whole of India and Burma was exclusively drawn. 
The number of students in the University proper during the year 
was 641; in the Intermediate College there were 601 students, in 
the University School 285, in the Tibbiya College 44, in the Muslim 
University School 291, and in the Training College 52. 

Delhi University was founded in 1922 with the object of pro¬ 
viding better facilities for higher education in India’s capital city. 
Th is institution is the only non-denominational University under 
the direct control of the Government of India. H. E. the Viceroy 
is Chancellor; he appoints the principal officers of the Universit^^ 
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and nominates 15 members to the Court, 2 members to the Execu¬ 
tive Council and 3 members to the Academic Council. All the 
statutes and ordinances framed by the University authorities are 
subject to the assent or veto of the Governor General in Council. 
The Court consists of various ex-ojficio members,—including the 
chief University officers, the piincipals of the Colleges, professors 
and readers of the University,—a certain number of members 
elected by the Ilegistered Graduates, lepresentatives of the 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the governing 
bodies of the colleges in Delhi, and 15 members nominated by the 
Chancellor. It is primarily a legislative and supervisory body. 
The Executive Council consists of 21 members, 7 of whom are the 
principals of the colleges; of the remainder, 5 are elected by the 
Court, 2 are elected by the Academic Council, 2 aie nominated by 
the Chancellor; and the Vice-Chancellor, the Rector and Superin¬ 
tendent of Education in Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India, 
and the Deans of Faculties are ex-officio members. The Council 
exercises control over the finances and to some extent over the 
academic administration of the University. The Academic Coun¬ 
cil consists at present of 35 members,—the* Vice-Chamellor, the 
Rector, 3 Deans of Faculties, 7 Principals of Colleges, 1 Professor, 
21 Readers, the Librarian, 3 persons who are not teachers nomi¬ 
nated by the Chancellor, and 3 University teachers co-opted by the 
Academic Council. It controls and regulates the standards of 
insti action, and is responsible for the TLiiversity extiminations. 

When the University was founded, there were only three colleges 
in Delhi. During the nine subsequent years, the number of colleges 
has gradually increased to seven, among them being a college for 
women and a college with special facilities for teaching commercial 
subjects. The total number of students in the University, which 
was 603 in 1921, now amounts to over 1,700. A new Faculty of 
Law, organised entirely by the University proper, has been added 
to the two original Faculties of Arts and Science. In the Faculty 
of Arts, where instruction is imparted chiefly by the constituent 
colleges, the University has appointed a Reader in Economics and 
a part-time Reader in Philosophy to supplement the teaching. In 
the Faculty of Science, the University has undertaken the teaching 
of Physics and Chemistry for the B.Sc. classes and maintains for 
the purpose two laboratories and a staff of teachers. A fair start 
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has been made in establishing a suitable TTniversiry Library, the 
number of volumes acquired being now over 11,300. B.A. Honours 
Courses, as distinct from the Pass Courses, have been instituted in 
most of the Arts subjects; only students of comparatively high 
educational promise are admitted to them. The colleges have re¬ 
cently strengthened their staffs by fresh appointments of highly 
qualified and experieiu'ed teachers; the total number of recognised 
and appointed teachers is now about 100, of whom 20 are graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge and 5 of other British or European 
Universities. The striking improvement that has taken place in 
the general standard of educational aspiration and achievement is 
well illustrated by the fact that the number of B.A. Honours and 
Post-graduate students has risen from 30 in 1922 to 160 in recent 
years. Considerable progress lias also occurred in female educa¬ 
tion. The Indraprastha Girls’ High vSchool w^as converted into an 
Intermediate College in 1924 with only 5 students in the post- 
matriuclation classes; during the year under review the number 
rose to 29. In addition, theie were 15 women student.s enrolled in 
the B.A. and M.A. classes in the men’s colleges. 

As jegnids the [)liysical and social welfare of the students the 
University authorities have also not been inactive. A University 
sports tournament i.s organized and held every year in the months 
of January and Eebruary. A University Trainings Corps was 
formed in 1924, and became so popular and attracted so large a 
number of fresh entrants that the original company was expanded 
into a battalion in 1927. Several members of the teaching staff 
have been appointed officers and under-ofiicers in the Corps. Its 
strength on the 30ih of September, 1930, was G officers and 200 
other ranks. 

The Pro-Chancellorship of the University was resigned during 
the year by the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Muhammad Habib- 
ullah on the expiry of liis term of office as member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and the Hon’hie Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain was 
appointed in his place. A regrettable event was the death of Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Sir Moti Sagar, the Vice-Chancellor, on the 10th of 
November 1930; the post was subsequently filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdur Rahman, B.A., LL.B., 
a leading Advocate of Delhi and the Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
During the year the Commercial Intermediate College applied to 
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the University for permission to open degree classes, and the pro¬ 
posal was approved the University Court. At the time of 
writing, however, the assent of the Governor General in Council to 
the scheme had not yet been obtained. If it is granted, the College 
will be allowed to teach up to the B.A. Pass standard in certain 
specific subjects including Commerce. Among the endowments 
received by the University during the year was a sum of 11s. 900 
for a prize called the “ Iliralal Bhargava Prize ” to be awarded 
annually to the best Bhargava student in the University, and 
another sum of Rs. 1,000 for a gold medal in memory of the late 
Pandit llaghu])ar l)aval. Principal of the Sanatan Dharam College 
at Lahore, lo be awarded annually to the best student in Sanskrit 
in the M.A. or B.A. TTonours examination. By far the most 
important donation, however, was that of Government Promissory 
Notes to the face value of 11s. 34,000, bearing interest at 3| per 
cent., received through IT. E. the Viceroy from Mr. (now Sir) 
Kikabhai Premchand of Bombay, representing ihe allowances he 
had received as a member of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Indian Central Committee, wLich he wished should be devoted to 
the establishment of a part-time lleadershij) in Economics at the 
University. This Readership has now been created, and the 
holder of the appointment will be required to deliver a single 
course of at least ten lectures on a subject selected by the Uni¬ 
versity,—the income accruing from the endowment, amounting to 
Rs. 1,200, being paid to him as remuneration. The University 
will have the right to publish the lectures. 

Stringent measures were taken during the year to reduce ex¬ 
penditure as much as possible and to raise more income from fees 
and other sources. The full effect of this action will be noticed 
only during the year 1931-32; but the financial year 1930-31 closed 
with an improved cash balance. Mention has been made in pre¬ 
vious Reports of the Delhi University Enquiry Committee, which 
was appointed in 1927. Unfortunately, owing to financial and 
other difi&culties, the Government has not yet been able to reach 
any decision on the Committee’s report. In August 1930, the 
Secretary to the Department of Education, Health and Lands, and 
the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, had 
informal conversations with representatives of the University and 
its constituent colleges, and formulated a scheme regarding the 
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future organization of the institution, and the project of accom¬ 
modating it in the buildings on the old Viceregal Lodge Estate, 
which was submitted to the Government for consideration. While 
unable as yet to come to any definite conclusion on the various 
points at issue, the Government of India have sanctioned, as a 
temporary measure, the continuance of the special grant of 
Es 25,000 for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 in addition to the 
normal recurring grant of lls. 75,000, so as to enable the University 
to meet its existing liabilities and commitments. In addition, 
they have also agreed to place suitable buildings and grounds in 
the old Viceregal Lodge Estate temporarily at the disposal of the 
University. The Civil Disobedience Movement had no serious 
eft'ect on the educational activities of the University during the 
year. In spite of picketing by Congress volunteers, and other local 
disturbances, the University and the colleges succeeded in main¬ 
taining discipline and the normal work continued practically un¬ 
interrupted. 

As regards the other educational matters with which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is concerned, a number of minor events took 
place during the year which deserve mention. First we must 
describe the developments which occurred in connection with the 
three subjects dealt with in the last paragraph of Chapter VIII of 
our previous Report. During the year treated in that volume the 
Governments of Madras, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
and Burma submitted to the Government of India the detailed 
schemes which they had been requested in 1927 to draw up con¬ 
cerning the organization of their new superior educational services. 
These services, it will be recollected, had to be created as a result 
of the decision reached in connection with the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that the administration of educa¬ 
tion,—except for the matters enumerated at the beginning of this 
Chapter,—should thenceforward be undertaken not by the Central 
but by the provincial Governments, and that recruitment to the 
Indian Educational Service should accordingly cease. During the 
year under review schemes were also received from the Governments 
of Bombay and the Punjab, and these, together with those pre¬ 
viously submitted, have now all been generally approved. The 
schemes prepared for the United Provinces and the North-V^est 
Frontier Province, however, is still under consideration; and at 
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the time of writing the schemes for Bengal and Assam had not 
been received. Another matter referred to in last year’s Report 
was the decision made by the Government of India that a special 
post of Superintendent of Education should be created for Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India, in ordei- that the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India might be relieved of 
the responsibilities which had hitherto devolved on him in this 
connection. Unfortunately a variet}^ of causes conspired to prevent 
the post being filled during the period under review, and the 
Educational Commissioner continued to carry on the iunctions 
pertaining to it; but an appointment was successfully made shortly 
after the end of the year. The last point mentioned in our previous 
volume was the appointment, in September 1929, of a Committee 
to investigate the whole question of primary education in the 
centrally adniinistered areas. The Committee coiupleted its work 
towards the end of 1930, and submitted its report to the Govern* 
ment, and the recommendations made in it were still under con¬ 
sideration when the period under review came to a close. 

Another matter of some interest which arose during 1930-31 was 
the recommendation made by the Statutory Commission,—which 
had previously been put forward also by the auxiliary educational 
Committee presided over by Sir Philip Uartog,—that the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and the Indian Bureau of Education 
should be revived. These bodies, it will be recollected, were 
abolished in 1923 on the advice of the Indian Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee presided over by Lord Inchcape. But in the light of the 
comments made in the reports of the Statutory Commission and its 
Auxiliary Committee, it was felt desirable that the whole question 
should be taken up by the Government of India anew during the 
period under review. A scheme for the revival of the Central 
Advisory Board and the Bureau of Education was accordingly 
formulated and referred to provincial Governments for considera¬ 
tion. 

As we have already indicated earlier in this Chapter, when dis¬ 
cussing medical matters, in July 1930, a deputation of residents of 
the North-West Frontier Province visited the Chief Commissioner to 
draw his attention to certain disabilities from which they considered 
the Province to be sufferipg. They urged, inter alia, that the scop© 
of the activities of the beneficent departments such as the Education 
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Department should be enlarged, and that uplift work,—intellectual, 
moral, and economic,—should be seriously undertaken in order that 
the Province might reach, or at any rate approximate towards, the 
standard prevailing in the Punjab. As a result of these representa¬ 
tions the Chief Commissioner, with the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, announced that proposals for 1931-32 would be 
framed on the basis of securing to the Province, as regards these 
Departments, the same standards of administration as obtained in 
the adjacent Punjab Districds. In so far as the Education Depart¬ 
ment was concerned, it was decided that the Government should 
begin by framing a programme designed to bring the Province 
up to the Punjab standard in verjiaciilar education. Accordingly 
a comjiiehensive programme covering three years, which was esti¬ 
mated to cost over Its. 34 lakhs non-recurring and Ps. 12|- lakhs 
annually recurring, was draun up. But as the time for making 
budgetary provision for the year 1931-32 wavS very short, and as the 
financial situation was unfavourable for large expenditure, it was 
decided to lei the present five-year educational programme in the 
Province, which was introduced in 1927, run its course, and to work 
out the details of the new programme so as to give efiect to it from 
the Ist of April, 1932, and to provide meanwhile only such addi¬ 
tional funds in 1931-32 as were most urgently needed; these were 
estimated at Its. GG,0{)0, and the Government of India agreed to 
provide that sum in the Budget for 1931-32. 

At a joint conference of the representatives of the Imperial 
Secretariat Association, the Attached Offices Association and the 
Managing Committee of the Ilarcourt Butler School in Simla, 
which was held on the 10th of August 1929, a committee was 
appointed to examine the question whether it would be possible to 
establish the Harcourt Butler School in Simla as a moving 
school ”,—that is, a school which would move between Simla and 
New Delhi with the offices of the Government of India. The Com¬ 
mittee, after careful consideration, came to the conclusion that the 
most convenient way of dealing with the problem of providing 
adequate educational facilities for the sons of the migratory staff 
of the Government of India would be to adopt an arrangement of 
this kind. The Government accordingly made a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 7,580 for this purpose in 1930-31, and agreed to pay Ps. 4,200 
annually in future. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Advancement of Science. 

Since we have already devoted a good deal of space to consider¬ 
ing the work done under Government auspices in certain of the 
applied sciences^, the existence of a Chapter with a title such as this 
may seem rather odd. The explanation,—or rather part of it,—is 
to he found in the fact that, besides providing funds and other 
facilities for the advancement of agricultural and veterinary 
research, forestry, meteorology, and medicine, the Government 
also maintains certain special scientific departments known as the 
Surveys. These are five in number,—each being concerned with 
one particular branch of science,—and their functions and achieve- 
mets deserve more popular attention than they usually receive. 
At all times the work they undertake is of real intrinsic importance, 
and frequently of great interest to the general public; and at 
moments such as this, when acute financial stringency prevails, 
and endeavours are being made to curtail all activities of the State 
which cannot be justified solely on administrative grounds, we need 
make no apology for describing the objects for which the Surveys 
were established, and the results they have hitherto achieved, in 
some detail. Apart from this,—and herein lies the additional 
justification for the existence of this Chapter,—it seems undesir¬ 
able, in a work which is supposed to deal not only with the 
material ’’ but with the “ moral progress of India, to omit all 
mention of the many interesting intellectual activities which are 
going on throughout the country and which are in greater or 
lesser degree beyond the ])urview' of the Government altogether,— 
far-reaching though its operations are in comparison with that of 
a country such as England, Unfortunately, for several obvious 
reasons,—among which the multiplicity of languages in use 
throughout India is the most cogent,—we cannot yet devote any 
portion of these annual reports to discussing the very significant 
movements in the vernacular literatures, philosophy, and history 
which have recently been developing in various parts of the coun¬ 
try ;—though were we able to, we w^ould find them a valuable 
index of the nature and trend of the profound social and political 
ehanges which are now in j)rogres8. But we are at least in a posi- 

* vide Chapters ITT, IV, and VTI. 
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tion to devote a few pages to the important scientific investiga¬ 
tions which non-official Indian workers have recently undertaken 
in the various Universities and research ceiiires; and with this the 
latter part of the Chapter will be concerned. 

Of the five Surveys, the Survey of India, which deals mainly 
with the practical aspects of geographical and geodetic science, is 
the only one whose purpose is not altogether evident from its title. 
This organisation however will be treated second, and we will first 
describe the functions and achievements of the Archaeological 
Survey. A department entrusted with archsnological work has 
actually been in existence for fiO years, but the real history of this 
Survey dates from the time of Lord Curzon^s Viceroyalty. Since 
then, when it was drastically re-organised and given fresh impetus, 
tlie extent of its accomplishment has been remarkable. Not only 
has it undertaken the investigation, preservation, and repair of a 
very large number of the splendid monuments and buildings dating 
back to about the III century B. C. that India was known to 
possess,—which was the })urpose for which it was primarily consti¬ 
tuted,—but it has also achieved some epoch-making triumphs in 
the field of pure research, which have thrown a flood of unexpected 
light upon the early history of India and the origins of civilization 
as a whole. The discovery in 1023-24 of material demonstrating 
that there had heon, in the North-AVestern portion of the country 
at any rate, a liitlnuto entirely unsuspected and astonishingly 
elahoiate civilization as long ago as the fourth inillenium B. C., 
arou,>ed intense interest throughout the scientifie world, and may 
truly be said (o be one of the most suggestive and important of 
the many fine achievements of modern arclucolog-y. 

AVhile no outstanding discoveries were made by the Survey 
during the year 1030-31, steady progress was maintained in all its 
activities; and flie excavations in progress at Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa, Taxila, Nalanda, Laharpur, and Nagarjunikonda, the 
special survey of prehistoric sites which was started during the 
period covered hy our previous Ileport, and the preservation of the 
many important historical monuments above ground, have all 
continued satisfactorily. 

AVe will first consider the progress of the Survey’s investiga¬ 
tions of the prehistoric remains in the Indus basin. The excava¬ 
tions at Mohenjodaro in Sind have again proved very interesting, 
not so much from any features of the buildings cleared as from 
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the number and scientific value of the smaller antiquities that have 
been unearthed. No less than four hoards of copper were found, 
consisting of weapons, tools, mirrors, and jars containing beads and 
other objects, all of which, besides being of considerable intrinsic 
worth, are of importance for the light they throw on the civiliza¬ 
tion of this period. Mohenjodaro has produced relatively little 
copper and bronze hitherto, and the pieces now found will enable 
the degree of skill in metal-working attained by the people of the 
Indus Valley to be better gauged. Other objects of special interest 
that have been found this season are a portion of a measuring scale, 
and several terracotta sealings bearing unusual scenes which will 
help in the interpretation of the religious as well as the domestic 
features of the Indus Valley culture; there are also seals whose 
subjects are quite unfamiliar and types of weapons hitherto unknown 
at this site. Most of the buildings cleared during the year are 
comparatively small houses, hut the presence of walls of unusual 
thickness indicates that beneath some of them are the remains of 
a building of importance; though what it will prove to he cannot 
be known until the site has been dug deeper. The middle of one 
of the mounds has been specially excavated right down to the earliest 
levels obtainable; and in some parts water has been reached 
approximately 35 feet from the mound’s summit. Among the 
objects recovered from this deep digging are some of novel type, 
as for example a theriomorphic jar, which is the first to he found 
at Mohenjodaro,—though they are known in other, but not earlier, 
civilizations; many others, however,—some of which were found 
actually below water-level,—differ in no way from objects found 
njuch higher up, which demonstrates that from the top of tlie 
mound down to what is now the water-level, and prohahly a great 
deal lower still, the civilization of this city was continuous. 

At Harappa in the Punjab,—the other important prehistoric 
site,—the excavation of the cemetery was continued, and the upper¬ 
most stratum along the East and West sides of this area yielded 
more pot-burials, most of them very fragmentary. Among them 
was a plain unornamented egg-shaped jar with a ring at the bottom, 
which contained the remains of an embryonic baby. The potteiy 
from the East side of the cemetery in this uppermost stratum differs 
somewhat from the other; but the various essential items intended 
to provide for the sustenance of the dead are present in both. The 
paintings on the burial pottery found this year depict gazelle 
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heads, rows of peacocks,Y-shaped peacock-headed designs, kites, 
birds, stars and rayed circles. Below this uppermost stratum there 
is a second stratum of burials, and further excavation in this has 
revealed fractional burials in the West side of the cemetery and 
complete burials in the East, some of the latter being however 
devoid of pottery. In these complete burials ihe orientation of the 
bodies and the shape and position of the pottery is unusual. Along¬ 
side one of the skeletons were the dismembered remains of an 
animal, perhaps a sheep, laid out in a line, and one of the ribs was 
found placed in the dead Joan’s hands,—apparently an indication 
of animal sacrifice. Among Ihe antiquities found in other parts 
of this site were some more unicorn seals of steatite, a copper celt, 
S])ear lieada, an ivory (‘one. numerous tiny seals and sealings of an 
earlier date,—of which one is shaped like a fish and another like 
a Boeotian shield,—a steatite seal depicting a bull, a silver vase 
in good preservation, a small faience ram, a miniature faience 
goblet, and a copper rod ornamented on the top with a dog biting 
tlie ear of a goat and used for applying antimony to the eyes. 
Other interesting antiquities were an exceptionally well-executed 
terracotta monkey cling*ing with hands and feet to the branch of 
a tree, a bull’s head of shell, and a painted pot^ierd ornamented 
with four human figures standing hand in hand between two 
deer. These figures are beaked and have wavy lines over the 
head,—features that are also cliaracteristic of two human figures 
depicted on a burial jar previously found. There were also found 
a copper howl, an engraver's tool, another like it with an alabaster 
handle, two bent copper bangles, a copper razoi' of a type similar 
to those used in the flronze Age in Ireland, more faience sealings 
embossed with svosfi another seal depicting a Brahmaiii bull, 
aiid manv fragments of charred bone or ivory rods and styluses. 
Two JiiKjam!^ with spiral ribbing, and a laige board of nearly TOO 
conical terracotta lingonis, significant of phallic worship, were also 
discovered. Well-})reserved structural remains discovered at 
ITarappa liave so far been few, but among the objects i*evealed 
during the year was a brick-on-edge floor, in the centre of which 
is a large hrick-huilt well, whose lower part is lined with a second 
ring. The shaft of the inner ring has been traced to a depth of 
(j‘J feet, where the masonry is much disturbed. This inner ring 
would appear to have been inserted to repair the outer ring,—the 
exceptional depth of the shaft, which is double that of any of the 
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four other ancient wells discovered at Harappa, bein^ due to the 
Very High level from wbicb the well here was sunk. The remains 
of a wall some 200 feet long, with an average height of 4 to 5 feet, 
were also discovered this season. 

The Survey of prehistoric sites in Sind which was started last 
year, with results duly described in our previous Report, was con¬ 
tinued during 1930-31 in the hilly region West of the Indus in the 
Districts of Larkana and Karachi, and resulted in the discovery of 
chalcolithic remains at as many as 24 places. Some of these sites 
are situated along the Khirthar Range in the vicinity of Lake 
Manchhar, and others along the camel track that leads from 
Jhangar in Larkana District to Karachi through the Kohistan or 
In'll region of Western Sind. The sites explored seem to lie in a 
regular chain starting from Pandi Wahi near Johi in the Larkana 
District, in the North, to a place within seven miles of Karachi, 
on the way to lias Bela in Baluchistan, in the South. Trial ex¬ 
cavations were carried out at most of these sites and fairly large 
collections of painted pottery, cherts, beads, copper implements 
and other characteristic relics were made; and it is hoped that ])y 
following this chain, which has been traced without a break for two 
hundred miles, it may ultimately be possible to discover the trade- 
route that must have connected India with Iran in prehistoric 
times. The ruins from which the antiquities were recovered are 
those of stone buildings situated on hills or in valleys directly 
adjoining, w^here there is often a perennial supply of water from 
natural springs. At Ali Murad near Johi were found the remains 
of a fortress enclosed by a atone wall 5 feet wide; this wall >vas 
followed up to a length of 170 feet, and within the enclosure a well 
of rough-hewn stones, 8 feet in diameter, was discovered. Renuiins 
of stone buildings were also laid bare at Lohri on the Northern bank 
of Lake Manchhar, 8 miles from Ali Murad. These buildings are 
the earliest examples so far known of stone architecture in India, 
and present an interesting contrast to the brick-built structures 
exposed at Mohenjodaro, with which many of them were contem¬ 
poraneous. The collection of pottery obtained from this Survey 
includes at least three distinctive wares; one similar to the black- 
on-red pottery from Mohenjodaro, another a pale ware with, very 
often, polychrome designs, and the third, a grey ware with incised 
decoration. The pale pottery is particularly interesting, for ex¬ 
amples showing identical painted designs and presenting the same 
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ieclinique were obtained from the chalcolitbic sites explored by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Southern Baluchistan; and the fact that it has 
now been discovered on the Western borderland of Sind indicates 
tliat the culture represented by this ware extended throughout these 
two areas and possibly also to Eastern Iran, where a not dissimilar 
kind of pale pottery has also been found. A further demonstra¬ 
tion of the intercourse between Sind and Eastern Iran in these 
early times is furnished by a leaf-shaped stone arrow-head discovered 
at Pandi Wahi, which is similar to the arrow heads in the Quetta 
Museum collected by Sir Henry McMahon in Sistan during the 
Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission of 1903-5. 

Turning now from prehistoric to historic times, we may describe 
first the discoveries made this season during the course of the 
excavations at Taxila, which were again of much interest. Here 
Sir John Marshall’s operations were mainly directed to clearing up 
some of the outstanding problems relative to the history of the 
several cities on the Bhir Mound and in Sirkap. He has now 
asc'ertained that there were not mojo than four successive cities on 
tlie former site. Tlie latest of tliese w’as in occupation at the 
beginning of the II century B. C., when the Baetrian Greeks over¬ 
ran this part of the Punjab, and the second when Alexander the 
Great came to Taxila in 326 B.C.,—a fact that is demonstrated by 
the discovery in the second stratum of Hellenic potlery and of (‘oins 
of Alexander and Phillip Aridaeus. In the absence of similar 
precise evidence in the lower levels it has not yet been possible 
to determine the dates of the two earlier cities, but in view of 
the rapidity with wdiich city succeeded city in later times at 
Taxila, there seems no reason, despite the fact that the buildings 
of the first settlement are distinctly rougher in construction than 
their successors, to suppose that the site was occupied earlier than 
the VI or VII century B. C. In all four levels now exposed the 
buildings and streets were laid out very irregularly, and in some 
points of construction and detail the houses were definitely inferior 
to the earliest buildings at Sii'kap. ^Vith the establishment ol 
Greek rule at Taxila occupation was shifted from the Bhir Mound 
to Sirkap, and to this age belong both the first and second cities 
on the new site. A find of interest made in a house belonging to 
the second city in Sirkap was a group of objects comprising a 
bronze ceremonial water vessel (Jcattumdalu) of typical Indian 
pattern, a bronze standard lamp with four legs ornamented with 
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spread-winged birds, a bronze incense burner and the remains of 
a bedstead of wood covered with brass or copper sheeting. The 
succeeding city (that is, the third from the bottom) dates from the 
reign of one of the early Scythian kings,—probably Azes I, many 
of whose coins were found buried in small hoards beneath the house 
floors. It was evidently this monarch who first laid out the city 
in the straight regular streets which continued to distinguish it 
to the end of its history, and contracted its perimeter, substituting 
well-built walls and bastions of solid stone for the older fortifica¬ 
tions of mud; and the magnitude of the structural alterations 
dating from ibis period indicate that the Scythian conquest of 
Taxila was in all probability accompanied by widespread havoc 
and destruction of property. How violent were the times of the 
Greeks, Scythians and Parthians may be gauged from the fact 
that Sirkap was apparently reduced to ruins and re-built no less 
than six times within a space of 800 years. It was on the last of 
these occasions that the many treasures of gold and silver found 
by Sir John Marshall, and described in our last Report, were 
hurriedly buried and never afterwards reclaimed, doubtless because 
their owners had been put to the sword or driven into exile. The 
co-ordination of these treasures with other antiquities found with 
them has made it clear that this catastrophe fKicurred wdien the 
Parthians were overcome by the Kushans a little before 64 A. D., 
and we are thus provided with an important means for determining 
the dates of many rulers connected with Taxila, notably Pacores, 
Zeionises, Aspavarma, Sasas and Satavastra, as well as for recons¬ 
tructing the history of local art during the I century A. D., since 
it is now for the first time possible to differentiate between the 
sculptures produced in the Scytho-Parthian and Kushan periods 
respectively. Among other finds of interest recently made in 
Sirkap were an iiisciibed ladle and bowl of silver, and a series of 
square coins issued by a hitherto unknown ruler named Vijaya- 
mitra with a legend in Kharoshthi on the obverse and in early 
Brahmi on the reverse. The coins date from the second half of 
the I century A. D., and were probably struck, not in Taxila 
itself, but in some district of the Kastern Punjab,—possibly 
Audumbara,—where Brahmi was used equally with Kharoshthi. 

In addition to these operations in the ancient cities of Taxila, 
an imposing Buddhist stupa and monastery of the later Kushan 
period were excavated during the year at Bhamala near the head 
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of the Khanpor valley some 13 miles from Taxila, and the clearance 
of the monastery attached to the jrreat Dharmarajika stupa,—the 
most important institution of its kind in the neighbourhood,—^was 
also started. The Bliamala group of edifices is noteworthy for the 
boldness of its architectural detail, and the stiir-co figures which 
adorn it display more cliaracter in their modelling than was usual 
at this date; several of the panels depict the death of the Buddha, 
a subject which has not hitherto been found treated at Taxila. 
There is also present an interesting pavement of terracotta tiles 
incised with Buddhist symbols, which resemble those at Harwan 
near Srinagar in Kashmir. Like all other Buddhist monuments 
in the neighbourhood, the monasteries both of Bhmnala and of 
Dharmarajika wore sacked and burnt by the White Huns 
(Ephthalites) towards the close of the V century A. I)., and the 
evidence of their violence is only too apparent in the abundance 
of charcoal, fiercely burnt masonry, charred manuscripts, gold and 
silver coins, and human skeletons lying in contorted attitudes 
among the ruins. The gold coins are issues of the Kidara Kushans, 
the silver of the White Huns themselves. The latter were probably 
in circulation at Taxila before the actual destruction of the monas¬ 
teries, which may be assumed to have taken place some time after 
the White Huns had taken possession of this part of the Punjab. 

At Nalanda in Bihar, the excavation of the Buddhist university 
city, to which brief reference was made in last year’s Eeport, 
was coniinued. The remains here, which range in date from the 
VI to the XII centxiry A. D., indicate that the city fell into ruins 
a number of times and was as often re-built. The lay-out of the 
cily is characterized by a range of detached monasteries along the 
East side and a corresponding range of stupas along the West. A 
number of these monasteries, and also the main stupa at the South 
end of the site, were excavated in previous years, and in the year 
under review the stupa site No. II, situated next to the main stupa, 
was cleared and a large number of small votive stupas that had 
been erected around it by pious devotees were revealed. This stupa 
differs considerably in plan from the main stupa next to it, and 
lacks the many stucco images with which its neighbour is embel¬ 
lished, its own decoration being limited to brick niches and pilas¬ 
ters of various patterns. Well-wrought plaster reliefs of animal 
figures with the Deer and the Wheel of Law in the centre were, 
however, recovered in a later structure excavated at a higher level 
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towards the Soiitlierii end of tins site. The-e reliefs 0 (‘(‘ur on wlinr 
ap])ears to bare been a pedestal that once supported a large stucco 
image of Buddha in the preaching attitude. As soon as the build¬ 
ings at Nalanda are excavated steps are taken to conserve them ; 
the chief work of conservation done this year was to monastery 
No. 8, where the ruined walls and cells and the main entrance 
gateway were in part reconstnnded from internal evidence and a 
subsidiary shrine in the (‘onrtyard was repaired. A new approach 
road connecting with the District Board road was (‘onstructcd, and 
an original passage between two of the monasteries was opened 
up again to connect with the approa(*h load and bring visitors 
straight to the site. Among the minor anti(]uities recovered at 
Nalanda were a stone imao'c of Buddha in hJi innisparsmnudm and 
a very well executed standing figure of Avalokitesvara. Another 
important find was a missing portion of an inscribed stone slab 
that had been found in a previous year, which enables this inscrip¬ 
tion to he fully deciphered. 

At l^aharpur, in Bengal, excavation was continued in the great 
monastic courtyard containing the massive central tempb* of brick, 
and around tbe liigb ])aiielled basement of tbe temyile was exposed 
a regular line of low vails that d()ul)tless bounded the oT'iginal 
])}‘(uJak,shilia patli. The ex«avanon in this’ courtyard furtlu^r 
revealed the ruined remains of a small shrine that appears to he a 
miniature replica of the great central temple, apparently of the 
Pabi period flN-X cenlin-y A. D.). the main ^lirine iisf'li daling 
fj'om about the VTT ceniuiv. Nearby were also disclosed a laige 
well, S'” in diameter, and also the bases of five votive stupas, one 
of which recalls the star-planued ja^'odc of cerlaiii ('lialukyan 
temples. Deejier digging to an earlier stratum towards tlie South 
of the quadrangle revealed the remains of a spacious hall three 
bays in width, which appears to have been provided originally 
with wooden beams on rectangular pillars of brick and to have 
been eventually destroyed by fire. The cell-lined walls that 
enclosed the monastic (juadrangle were also further excavated on 
the Eastern and Southern sides, and the fa{'adcs of all four sides 
of the quadrangle have now been exposed to view. The work of 
repairing the cells exposed was continued, and much of the Eastern 
wall of the courtyard was built up,, along with the North gate-house, 
in strict conformity with the old work. Among the minor anti¬ 
quities found were a iiumbeT of interesting terracotta and 
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a miTiiatui t" staiulirifr image of Kiivera inscribed with the Buddhist 
creed in eliaracters of the IX century A. D. At Mahasthan, also 
in BeiiL’al, two terracotta figurines w^ere found. These are of the 
Sunga period and tlius represent the earliest antiquities that have 
so far been recovered in Bengal. 

At Xagarjunikonda, in the Madras Presidency,—a site which 
dates from the II or HI centiirv A. D.,—further excavation brought 
to light two more ruined stupas, one of which was found to contain 
eaiMienwaie ]K)ts aiid the bones of animals, A few more valuable 
fecuhb ai es of the Amaravati style have also been discovered ; and 
tlie numerous stupas, monasteries and temples on the site Lave 
been lepaired and made more accessible by improving their 
fiuri'oundiiigs. 

In Binma. owing to the disturbances in certain parts, atten¬ 
tion wa^ mainly directed during the year to the examination of 
ancient silos in Pagan and in the area between Myinpagan and 
Thiyi])yiPaya. Forty-two mounds and sites marking the position 
of old temples, monasteries and stn{)as, were examined. The finds 
unearthed consisted of i(*rracotta votive tablets,—many belonging 
to the period of Kbig Anorata (XI century A. D.) and bearing 
legends in Pali, Sanskrit or Talaiug but not in Buiinese,—some 
stone stupas, several images of the Buddha in stone and bronze, a few 
gold, silver and bronze finger rings, bronze utensils, earthenware 
urns,—two of them glazed and heart-shaped and containing 
mercury,—and fragments of an inscribed stone slab. Small stone 
images of Ganesha wore also found among the ruins of Burldlii^t 
shrines; and other mounds yielded a small bronze image of a 
Bodiiisattva and two small stone phuiues illustrating tlie ipiancipal 
scenes from th<‘ Buddha’s life, one of which is an exijuisite piece oi 
carving assignable to the XII eentury A. I). 

An important question bearing on the future of archamlogical 
excavation in this C'ountry, which is being considered by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in consultation with provincial Governments, is 
to what extent non-oflicial agencies, Indian or foreign, should be 
permitted to undertake archamlogieal excavations in this country. 
At present the position is that under the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act provincial Governments have powers to le- 
strict and regulate excavations only for the ])ur}>ose of pro¬ 
tecting or preserving an ancient monument, and thus, although 
they may control operations, snch as mining or quarrying, 
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that are likely to jeopardize the safety of a standinj^ monu¬ 
ment, they are not in a position to interfere with excavations 
undertaken for the purpose of archaeological research; so long, 
therefore, as the safety of a standing monument is not imperilled, 
the owner of an ancient site may excavate it without hindrance, and 
only the operatioii of the Treiisure Trove Act of 1878 limits his 
freedom to dispose of his finds ns he pleases. In order to enable 
the Govermnent to exercise adeijuate supervision over the opera¬ 
tions of ])rivate excavators, it is now proposed to make two amend¬ 
ments in the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the first designed 
to extend the definition of ancient monuments so as to include sites 
where antiquities are buried or are believed to be buried, and the 
second to em])oweT' the Government, to make rules for the control of 
archmological excavation and the disposal of the finds. The rules 
that have been recommended for adoption in India follow closely 
those that have been in successful operation for many years past 
in Pgypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. They prescribe the condi¬ 
tions under which permits to dig will be granted and how the finds 
made will be disposed of. This latter ])oint is of special iTn])ortance, 
and the intention is to ensure that all objects of national inqior- 
tance shall be reserved for the State, the remainder being equally 
divided between the State and tlie finder. By objects of national 
importaiu^e are meant those whose aitistic- merits or histoiT<!al and 
religious associations are such that there are obviously strong 
reasons for retaining them in the country of their origin; among 
them will be classed, for example, the edict pillars of Asoka, 
historic statues, cult images, and sculptures pertaining to standing 
m()nument8. In the buried cities of India there is an almost inex¬ 
haustible store of antl(|uarian wealth awaiting investigation, and 
the desirability, both in the interests of the national museums and 
of scientific research in general, that this should be turned to the 
fullest account cannot be (piestioned. But the scope for investiga¬ 
tion and research is so vast that it would clearly be impossible for 
any Government agency to undertake the work unaided. The 
assistance of private excavators, subject to suitable safeguards, 
is therefore to be encouraged; and since their work costs money, it 
is only reasonable that they should obtain some return for it in the 
form of a share in the finds they niay make. In Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and in the Near East generally non-official help in excava¬ 
tion has been of the utmost value, not only because of the rich 
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collections that have accrued to the State as a result of it, but also 
because of the powerful stimulus it has imparted to oriental studies 
as a whole; and the adoption of a similar pobcy in India would, 
it is felt, yield correspondingly good results. 

Useful work was again done by the Arclueological Chemist 
during the year in treating antiquities recovered from excavations, 
nearly 2,000 antiquities having been received in his laboratory for 
preservative treatment; about 50 specimens of metals, minerals, 
decaying stone and such like were also submitted to him for chemical 
analysis. Some large Buddhist paintings on silk in the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at Delhi were found to require his 
attention and were transferred to a silk hncking and mounted on 
stretchers to strengthen and preserve fhem. His advice has been 
given on the preservation of disintegrating stone at the famous 
Pagoda at Konarak, of the fine wood woi'k of the Sun Temple at 
Katarmal, of the important pJoqncs and sculptural reliefs at 
Paharpur, and of the stone roof of the dama Mas]id at Delhi. 
Experiments have also been made by him with various stone 
cements, and a special preparation (‘ompoftetl of magnesium 
oxid(‘ and chloride has been evolved, vliicli lias lu'cn found ex¬ 
cellent for repairing sione antiquities. Tlie successful eradication 
of rank vegetation and jungle growth from ancient monuments is 
a big problem in India, and it is gratifying to record that good 
results have been obtained in this direction with a dilute solution 
of sodium arsenite. 

Considerable progress has been made in epigraphical research 
during the year. The most important discovery was another ver¬ 
sion of the Emperor Asoka’s minor rock edicts at Kopbal, a place 
situated in the extreme South of Hyderabad State. The acti¬ 
vity ” of this great and pious monarch, to which he himself refers 
in this edict, is amply attested by the fact that no less than six 
copies of this edict were engraved under his orders in this remote 
corner of his dominions,—three in North Mysore, two in South 
Hyderabad, and one in North-Western Madras, all within a 
hundred miles of one another. The Kopbal inscriptions have not 
yet been properly studied, but it is hoped that before long they 
will be available to scholars interested in the subject. Other 
epigraphical activities in South India include the collection of over 
300 new inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, pertaining to the 
Chalukya, Pallava, Chola and Pandya rulers, and work on the 
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deciphering' of the collection of Konarese recorrls fi'cni tlie lhmih:iY 
Karnatic. In order to accelerate the publication of the texts of 
Kanarese and Telugu inscriptions copied in the Madras Presidency 
between 1904 and 1929, the Government of India have entrusted 
their editing to outside scholars, and this work is progressing well. 
In North India the most important records examined during the 
year were those recently secured for the Curzon Museum of Archa'O- 
logy at Muttra. Here an ins(‘ription engraved on a pillar in the 
Gupta year 61,—which is equivalent to 380-081 A. I)..—during tic 
reign of the Emperor Chandragupta IT, is of interest in that tbi 
is the earliest date at which this ruler has been proved to h'wt 
been on flie throne. Another record here, also on a pillar, pertains 
to the reign of the Kushan King lluvishka, for whom it gives the 
earliest date yet known, the year ?8, when a]q»areritly ht* riiltM 
conjointly with his predecessor Yasishka. Another important 
l ecord, described in \\\e. Kpujraphia Indica published bv the Archo'o- 
logical Survey, is the stone inscjiption of Yas»)va!'m7iiade\'a r'o.t '\:,- 
Uiiearthed in the excavations at Nalanda. This inscrij)tion {)rov('s 
that the name of the king who was chiefly responsible f(H' thn defeat 
of the Ilnnas (Huns) in India, early in th‘‘ VJ ceidiiry A. H was 
YavSo\'ui’inniadevu, and not ^ asodhtirtJiadova as uas picviouslv 
supposed. 

Satisfactory work has been done dni'ing thf yeai in tlie inunense 
and responsible task of conserving the ancient monuments, number¬ 
ing over 3,060, tliat ai'e now maintained bv the Ai'ch{ef)log)ial 
Survey. In Assam, the group of toinph*'^ at Oanrisugar and 
Jaysagar received attention, and also the Ahom Kaja’s Palace at 
Oarhgaou. lu Bengal, j>ieliminaiy work has been done to the 
Kill century mosque and tombs at Tribeni, which are a^cribed to 
Zafar Khan Uhazi and aie the oldest Muhammadan buildings in 
the Province; a small stone temple at Garni some 300 yeais old was 
extensively repaired, and otlier conservation workr were done at 
the great Satgumbaz Masjid at Bagerhai and at tlie Mosque of 
Baba Adam at llampal. In Bihar and Orissa, the Palace of Baja 
Man Singh, Akbar’s deputy in Bengal, on the hill fort at Rohtas, 
was the principal monument under repair, and two more of the dila¬ 
pidated oriel-balconies that .iit* so pietures([ue a feature of the 
Mau'c.s were dismantled and re-built. The ruined dama Masjid at 
Hadaf, also built by Baja Man Singh, was saved from further 
collapse, and the needs of the Mughal Bridge neaiby and again of 
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the (xupfa temple of Mundesvari at Ilamf^arli were attended to. In 
the lloiiibay Piesidency the largest work iindejlaken was at 
Vijayadur^, where extensive repairs to the dama^^ed walls of the 
Sea Fort were carried out. At Bijapiir, repairs were done to the 
Gol (Tiiinbaz, Ihe Asar Mahal, the city walls and moats, and the 
Ramliii^'* tank; and Ihe lar^^e tank in front of the Sangit Mahal 
at Torvi in the neig-hbonrhood has been further excavated. In 
Gujerat the repair of the retaining w^all of the large tank at 
Yiramgam was completed; and the tombs at Vatwa received atten* 
tion, as also did the Xagi* a Masjid, the Lila Gumbaz and several 
other important monument^^ at (Jhampaner. In Sind, repairs were 
done to the tomb of Ghiilam IVabi Khan Kalhora at Hyderabad 
and the Buddhist stupa at Gaja. The well-known caves at 
Flephanta were attended to and the area in front of Cave Ko. 3 
was cleared of a lot of debris, revealing an unfinished lower stoiey 
of tile cave. Dfdjtis also was lemoved from about the ancient build¬ 
ings in tlie fort at Bassein, and a bastion of the Shanwar Wada in 
Poona city that collapsed in the previous monsoon was reconstructed. 
In Burma, tlie piiiicipal lepairs d<uie were at (he Abhayadana 
temple at Myinpagan, w^hose (construction is traddionally ascribed 
to till' XI century king Kyanzitha. The chief interest in this 
temjde lies in the paintings that have recently been discovered on 
the inner face of its walls, the fact oi their being very faint and 
situated high above the flooi having jirevented their being noticed 
before. They depict most of the Mahayanist pantlieon and undoubt¬ 
edly should be considered one of the more important archaeological 
discoveries that have been made in Burma. Besides the figures of 
Avaiokitesvara and Tara and Buddha himself, (hey include other 
Mahayanist gods and goddesses w hich, on account of their hideous 
features, bared fangs and necklaces of human skulls, were repug¬ 
nant to the Hinayanists. Nevertheless, their representation of the 
Jatakas according to the Avidurenidana of the Pali recension, indi¬ 
cates that as they now^ exist they are partly of Hinayanist origin. 
Other contemporary paintings are preserved on the avails of the 
Kybyaukkyi and Nagayon temples at Pagan; but the Abeyadana 
paintings are unic|ue in the number of Mahayanist gods and 
goddesses they portray. It is of particular interest, too, that among 
these deities are also depicted two seated human figures, one with a 
boar’s head and another with an elephant’s, which represent in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu and Ganesha, respectively. This strange 
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nn-dley of fit^ures, Hindu and Buddhist, Hinayanist and 
Mahayauist, is of course not peculiar to Burma, hut it indicates 
further how largely Hinduism had encroached on Buddhism by the 
XT century A. I). At Mandalay repairs were done to two pyatthats 
on the Fort walls. These pyafthatx had been blown down in a gale 
and were built up in accordance with the similar features still 
existing on the Fort wall. In the Central Provinces, the fallen 
bastion of the liitle fort at Balapur was built up again and repairs 
were done to the Mahadev temple at Kodal. At Delhi, the Purana 
Qila, the vSat])iila sluice at Khirki, the tomb of Safdarjang, the 
Diwan-i-Khas in the Delhi Fort, and the Begampind Masjid were 
the principal nionuments that received attention; and the clearance 
of earth around tlie Bijai Mandal was instrumental in disclosing 
soniv? interesting lower storeys of this structure, suggesting its 
possible identification with the “ Palace of a Thousand Columns ’’ 
built by Mahanimad Tbn Tughlaq in the XIV century. A number 
of gold padviatavkaa found during the clearance of some masonry- 
lined pits here are of special interest, as possibly having been 
brought bank from Southern India by Alauddin Khilji, the first 
Muslim invader of the South, The very attraetive gardens main¬ 
tained hy the Archmological Survey in the Delhi Fort and at 
Safdarjang’s tomb, at the (^utb, Ifau^^ Kiias, and at Huinaynn^s 
tomb, add greatly t(' the charm of these monuments. In the Madras 
fbesidemo,’, re])airs were done to the hill forts at TTdayagiri and 
Itatnagiri, the old town wall of Madras, the Danshorg Castle at 
Tranquehar, the Valisvara temple at Tiruvalisvaram, the Siva 
temple at Kamhaduru. the temple at Timmalapuram and the Mahal 
at Gurrainkonda. In the Punjab, the principal work was again 
the restoration of the Mughal gardens and courtyards of the Lahore 
5ort, where about Ps. 50,000 have been spent; about 10 acres of 
Laud have been cleared of later accumulations and levelled, lawns 
being laid down in the court of Jehaugir and that fronting the 
Diwan-i-Am. Two gateways of the Fort, known as the Hatipol and 
the Hazuribngli (late, have also been repaired, and the collection 
of Sikh arms and armour hitherto inadecjuatcly housed in a small 
I om in the Sisliiiialial iius been lomoved to the more spacious Baii 
Khwahgah in Jehangir’s courtyard and suitably displayed in glazed 
« uses. At the tomb of Jehangir at Shahdara the dilapidated cen- 
iful causeway leading t(* the tomb from the West has been rej)aved 
{.') malcli the original woi‘k, and other improveimuits made hotli 
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here and at the Shalamar garden in Lahoie; and at the Begam-k; 
Sarai, built by Akbar on the banks of the Indus at Attock, the 
repairs in progress were carried to completion. In the United 
Provinces, the Fort and the Taj, Ttiniad-iid-I)anlah’s tomb, tIi* 
Ohini-ka liauza and the Ram Bagh at Agra, Akbai’s tomb at 
Sikandra, and his deserted city at Fatehpur Sikri, the Kos Minais 
that mark the track of the old fladshahi highway through the 
Muttra District, a ruined kiosk on the Akbari Bridge at Tannpur, 
the Britisli Residency at Lucknow of Mutiny fame, the Idgah 
Rapri, the Gupta temple *4 Deogarh, the Asoka rock inscription at 
Kalsi, and other monuments were lepaired. 

In regard to Museums, an important work in which the Siirve} 
assisted was arranging the exhibits that were transferred from the 
old provincial Museum at Muttra to the new Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology there, and the services of the Superintendent of the 
Arclueological Section ol the Indian Museum at Calcutta were lent 
to the local authorities for this purpose. All the best and most 
typical sculptures have been selected for di<;p]ay, and the exhibits 
have been arranged as far as pf»ssible in ac(*ordance with the histori¬ 
cal development of art at Muttra; thus Sunga sculptures, intro¬ 
duced by the colossal Yaksha statue from Parkham, are followed 
by different types of Jain and Buddhist images pertaining to the 
vigorous school of art that flouritshed at Muttra from about tlic 
beginning of the Christian era, when the Saka satraps held sw a\, 
to the downfall of the Kushan Fmpire about 300 A. D. Among the 
headless images of Kushan kings in this (collection is one inscribed 
with the name Kanisha. The examples of the Gupta period in this 
museum include a iite-size image of the standing Buddha, which 
is a masterpiece of Gupta art; and the collection is rounded off bv 
some fine examples (A‘ post-Gupta. Brahmanical sculptures. 

After Arcliieology, the geographical work done by the Suryey of 
India next claims our attention. The primary function of the 
Department is to undertake responsibility for all topographical 
surveys and explorations, and to prepare and maintain geogra¬ 
phical maps of the greater part of Southern Asia. In the past the 
Department also carried out the original large-scale revenue surveys 
for most of India, and was still conducting this work for Central 
and Eastern India and Burma up to 1905, when all revenue surveys 
were handed over to the Provinces concerned, in order that the 
Department might devote its energies to prepajing a com])lete new 
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series of topograpliieal maps on the 1-inch = 1 mile scale. IIo])es 
were expressed at that time that it would be possible to complete 
this series by 1930, but owinj^ to retrencliment and the War litilo 
more than half the work has been done, in spite of the reduction 
of the scale of survey for less important ai'ea'^. Thus, althouf^h 
new surveys covering an area about equal to that of England are 
carried out in India every year, the maps of about half the country 
are still very old and only kepi up to date roughly by means of 
rather perfunctory information supplied hy local officials; the old 
maps, also, have an error of about two miles in geographical posi¬ 
tion, being based on n longitude of Madras determined in 181 o. 
Apart from leveniie surveys, boundary surveys and records of inter¬ 
national, state, and provincial frontiers have always formed an 
important item of the Department’s topogi'apbical work; and in 
recent years there has been considerable ]>rogress in the preparation 
of special guide iiiaps for inipoitaut cities aud military stations, 
where the ordinary 1 inch-=l mile scale is quite inadequate. 

Anotlnu' extremely int])ortant aspect, of the Surv(‘y’s tunctious 
]< it^ gcodciic Avork, AA'lindj infludes the coii' 1 1 net ii oi ol tiie ukiiii 
1 1 i^(mo]ii(*lrical framcwoik wliicii extends in jilace> iar beyond the 
frontlet's of Itidia, and of (*ontrol netwoik.'.oi ( I'ecise levelling ])as(‘d 
on tidal observatories; the prediction of tides and tbti publication 
of tide tables for 40 })orts between Suez and Singapore; astro¬ 
nomical, magnetic, seismographic, aud meteorologi{*al observations 
at Dobra Dun; and investigations of the fundamental problems 
of geodesy, for which India, being placed between tbe greatest 
highlands of the world and a deep ocean extending to the Antarctic, 
is a. uniquely favourable >ite. Studies of these particular geodetic 
problems uudertakeu in ludia have disclosed by lai- t!ic largt'st 
known anomalies in the gravitational attraction of the earth’s crust, 
and these, together Avith the facts provided by Ihe ti igt^iiomeirieal 
survey, have afforded an invaluable basis for estimates of the size 
and shape of the earth. On these terrestrial measurements of course 
depend many of the fundamental calculations of astronomy and 
physics. 

In addition to its topographical and geodetic work, which is 
financed from Central revenues, the Department is steadily develop¬ 
ing the policy of aiding local suTveys in various ways, on payment 
by those concerned. These miscellaneous operations include all 
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forest and cantonment surveys; many riverain, irri^^ation, railway 
an<i (‘ity surveys, and surveys of tea gardens, ndninn- areas and so 
forth. Administrative assistance is also given in aid of tlie revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. The Printing Offices of 
the Survey do much useful work for other (Government Departments, 
especially in the preparation of maps and illustiations; and the 
Mathematical Instrument ()ffice gives valuable aid io (xovernment 
institutions hy maintaining a high standard of teclinical equipment, 
especially in connection wi’h opli(‘al work, and by undertaking the 
manufacture and lepair ol high-class in.stniments which would 
otherwise have to he acquiied from overseas. The Department is 
also re>ponsihle for all survey opejations required by the Army, 
and has been rapidly adapting itself to meet the increasing!}^ com¬ 
plicated recpiirements of the military authorities, particularly in 
connection with aerial survey woik. Surveys in connection with 
civil aviation are also being encouraged and assisted, and some 
interesting experiments in stereo-photography have recently been 
undertaken. 

We may now summarize the activities of the Purvey during the 
latest period for which detailed information is available, namely 
tlie survey year ending on the TOth of September 1930. The total 
area surveyed topographically w'as considerably larger than in the 
previous twelve moritiis, and amounted to ()1,000 as against 48,000 
square mile"; most of the Mirveys were on the scales of 1 inch or 
Jinch=l mile. In additioii to the noinial ju'ogranime of foiest and 
cantonment surveys, a numhei- of sipecial surveys were done at the 
request of proviruial (Governments, other official organizations, and 
private coiicern.s. These included boundary surveys of Mandi and 
Suket States in the Ibinjah; a large-scale survey from air-photo¬ 
graphs of Indore city in the Central India Agency; traversing for 
air surveys in the Sitapur and Bahraich Districts in the Dnited 
Provinces; estate suiveys in the Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts 
of the Madras Pre'^idency, in the Ilassan and Kadur Districts of 
Mysore State, and in Travancore State; and special surveys of the 
Twante, Twaiite Pidge, and Wanetchaung rubber estates in Burma. 
Apart from this, the survey work in connection with the Lloyd 
Barrage Irrigation Project, in Sind, which we mentioned in our 
previous issue, was completed, and surveys were also undertaken for 
two other irrigation works, namely those at MuzafPargarh and 
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Bakhra. The latter project involves the construction of a dam 
500 feet high in the Sutlej, the storage capacity of which will be 
over 4:^ million foot acres of water, and the survey operations in 
connection with it, will, it is estimated, take 12 years to complete. 

As regards exploration, there are comparatively few events to 
record. Tn our last Report we mentioned that Khan Sahib Afraz 
Gul Khan, Extra Assistant Superintendent in the Survey, had 
accompanied the Dutch explorer, Mr. P. C. Visser, on his expedi¬ 
tion to the Karakoram Range, and we described some of their 
acihievements. During the year under review full details of the 
work done became available. In tin* months of rlune and rliily 
J929 the great glacier tributaries of the Lower Siachcn Glacier and 
the side valleys and glaciers of the Upper Kubra Valley were 
explored and mapped. The expedition then crossed the Saser Pass, 
explored and surveyed the valleys of the Chimshin Jilga and the 
Tughmo Zarpo Jiungpa which drain the East side of the Kubra- 
Shyok watershed. Tjater the source of the Chip-chap and the 
neighbourhood of the Kara-tagh Pass and the upper Kara-Kash 
river were visited and surveyed. The total outturn of survey work 
by the Khan Sahib during 82 working days was 2,800 square miles 
of inch--] mile mapping. When the Slnn>k Dam burst on the 
15th of August 1929 the members of the ex])edition were encamped 
19 miles from it beyond the up-stream end of the Kumdan Lake; 
and from the information they received it appeared that though 
the Shyok f^ake was entirely eujptiod, the breach in the dam was 
narrow and would ])robal)ly (dose again during the following 
winter, which in fact it did. The only other events in connection 
with exploration which are worth mentioning are the results obtain¬ 
ed by the party in the North-W^est Erontier Province, which con¬ 
tinued its survey of tribal territory adjacent to Hazara District 
and practically finished surveying the Black Mountain, which had 
not been visiied since the expedition to it in 1888-91. 

The geodetic work of the Survey again progressed satisfactorily 
during the year. Continuous record of longitude was maintained 
at Delira Dun by observations twice a week with the bent transit, 
and by reception of wireless time signals from Bordeaux and Rugby. 
A latitude variation programme has also been started there with 
the large zenith teles(.*epe; Ihe programme is divided into a chain 
of 6 groups of stars of which two groups are observed on each work¬ 
ing night, about 100 pairs h^ing observed oa(;h month. The mag- 
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netic observatory at Debra Dun continued its record of the 
three magnetic elemenlB; and the Omori seismograph was in 
regular operation. Observations were also made daily for the 
Meteorological Department throughout the year. The preparation 
and publication of tlie fii'st issue of the amplified tide tables of tlie 
Indian Ocean for 19‘11 was completed, and advance copies of the 
tables for certain Indian j)orts for 1931 were prepared and de- 
spatclicd to tbe IIydrogra])l)ic Department of the British Admiralty, 
and to the authorities in the TTnited States and Japan, by the end 
of 1929. Curves for the 40 Indian ports for 1932 were rim oft* on 
the tide predi(.'tirjg machine and completed. Observations to deter¬ 
mine the force of gravity were made at 0 stations in the Bombay 
Presidency, 10 in the Madras Presidency, 4 in Hyderabad State, 
and one each in the Centra] and United Provinces. Primary 
triaiigulation was carried out in tbe Soutliern Shan States of Burma 
during the year by two detachments, one working in Kengtung 
State to connect the Great Salween Series with the Siamese trian¬ 
gulation, and the other completing a link of the Chittagong Series, 
and then observing the AVestern stations of the Mong Ilsat Series. 
1,090 miles of high-precision levelling for the new geodetic level- 
net of the whole of India was finished, together with 1,849 miles 
of single high-precision levelling for the United Provinces, Central 
India, the Central Provinces, Bajputana, Bombay, the Punjab, 
and Baroda. Secondary levelling of 044 miles was carried out for 
the East Indian Bailway, and of 01 miles for tbe Commissioners 
of the Port of Calcutta. Tables were computed during the year 
for use in connection with the militaiy Lambert grid. A series of 
7 grids has been adopted whic;b cover tbe whole of India and 
Burma, and tables are being prepared for converting the co-ordin- 
at(;s from spherical to rectangular, for c.omputing triangulation in 
terms of the grid, and for plotting the grid on maps with 
spheiic^al graticules. The co-ordinates of 300 points in Waziristan 
were converted from spherical to grid. The figiiral adjustments 
of the secondary triangulation carried out in the North-West 
Frontier Province in 1927-28 were completed during 1929-30, and 
the compilation of the Persian triangulation was proceeded with. 
Twenty-four triangulatioii pamphlets were compiled, mostly on the 
Burmese frontier. 

During the year ending on the 30th of September 1930, 671 
departmental maps, including reprints and new editions, were 
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publislied by tbe Survey, ami in additiou numerous special maps 
and plans were prepared for the Army, provincial Governments, 
the Railways and other organizations. Of the new maps, 117 were 
surprinted with grid, as also were about 15,000 stock copies of 
maps pieviously published. The minute mesh in use for the last 
5 years has been replaced by a rectangular grid based on the British 
modified grid. The value of work done in the Mathematical 
Instrument Ofiice, including manufactures and repairs, and instru¬ 
ments supplied to [uiblic ofhces and so forth, was about 8 per cent, 
less than in the previous year, which is not surprising in view of 
the trade depression. The s]>ecial works carried out during the 
year included the manufactuie of three large and three small 
ampoule fillers designed for the ofiieer in charge of the Bacterio¬ 
phage Encjniry conducted hy the Indian Reseaich Fund Associa¬ 
tion at Bankipore, to deal witli the pcjssible outbreak of cholera 
at Patna. The ordinary manufactures included 1,470 plano-con¬ 
vex lenses, 1,971 diaphragms for levels and theodolites and dial 
sights, 041 colour glasses for telescopes and c'ompasses, 107 prisms 
for binoculars and compasses, and 248 graticules for binoculars, 
monoculars and dial sights, all of wbicb, were it not for tbe exist¬ 
ence of the Mathematical Instrument Ofiice, would have had to be 
im[)orted from al)road. A large number of telesc'opes, dial sights, 
directors, watches, prismatic compasses, binoculars, range-finders, 
and so forth wore repaiied for the Army and other Departments 
during the year, and the eo-ordinatograph, which was manufac¬ 
tured specially for the Indian Air Survey ami Transport Ltd. 
and has proved very satisfactory, was attended to. It has 
measured 8,000 (*o-ordinales daily, for a thiee-shift day, from 
G a.m, to 12 midnight for 24 months,—which amounts to nearly 
2,000,000 readings. 

During the year Major K. Mason, M.C., B.E., and Mr. B. L. 
Gulatee, M.A., attended the fourth General Assembly of the Inter¬ 
national TTnion of Geodesy and Geophysics held at Stockholm in 
August; and at the first ])lenary session, India’s admission to the 
Union as a separate unit was proposed and carried unanimously. 
In September, the International Congress of Surveyors and the 
third International Cong-rcss for Photogrammetry were held at 
Zurich, and Major W. J. Norman, M.C., B.E., was deputed to 
attend these meetings as a representative of India. 
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We will now turn to consider the functions and achievements 
of ihe (Geological Survey. Prior to 1851, there was no official 
Geological Survey in India, although the (Government had already 
employed geologists for special purposes from time to time. But 
in tliat year Dr. Thomas Oldham, of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, was brought out to f)rganize a Geological Survey in India, 
and this has ])een in continuous operation ever since. Tyithin a 
few years of its foundation, tlie strength of the Department's staff 
was 12^ and this number has been gradually increased until the 
present total strength of the gazetted scientific staff is f3G,—a num¬ 
ber which in view' of the va^t tracts of country to be investigated, 
and the richness of India's mineral deposits, must be regarded as 
small; at any rate it is far from comparing in size with the staff 
employed for surveys of equivalent ajcas in Europe and North 
Ameiica. The principal justifii'ation for the maintenance of an 
official Gefilogicai Survey by the State is that it stimulates the 
exploitation of the (amutry's minei.T resources, since systematic 
g’eological investigation reveals the eonditions undei w'liieh ?iiiner- 
als of eeonomie value oeeui. and thus leiidei'^ il ]>n‘*‘'il)lc foi pios- 
peeting operations to be eonducted by private (Uiterprise upon an 
intelligent basis. But apart from tlie purely utilitarian benefits 
to be deiived from it, tlie establisbment of a Geological Survey 
may be eousidorod to be well justified from the broader cultural 
ami intellectual point ot view', since it is obviously desirable that 
a self-re^J)eeting country should accumulate as mucli scientific 
information as possible concerning tbe composition and structure 
of the foundations upon w’liich everyiliing- else in its territories is 
supported. 

In order to lU'ovide sricutist> and the general ]niMic ac( u- 

rate intormatioii coiu'erning the systematic- researdies wdiieli it has 
conducted during the 80 years that have elapsed since its founda¬ 
tion, the Department undei takes the issue of thiee distinct scienti¬ 
fic publications at regular intervals. The first of them, known as 
the JI/r 7 ?/o 7 /’s of flic Gcoloi^ical Survey of India, was started in 
1859 and has now reached Tolume LYIII; it contains comprehen¬ 
sive studies of the geology of particular tracts of country and 
accounts of the resources of India in minerals, such as coal, 
manganese-ore and petroleum. The second series of publications 
is the Palneonfoloyia Indira which was instituted for the de¬ 
scription of the collections of fossils obtained during the operations 
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of the Survey. These collections are sent to those who specialize in 
the study of the various groups of animals and plants concerned, 
the specimens described being treated as type fossils and stored in 
a special collection for reference purposes. The PaJaeontologia 
Indica has been in existence since 1861, and is handsomely illus¬ 
trated. The third series of volumes, known as the Records of 
the Geological Surveg of India, was first issued in 1SG8 and now 
consists of sixty-four volumes. In addition to tliese three major 
publications on systematic geolog}", several special works, such as 
A Manual of the Geology of India, a Bildiography of Indian 
Geology and Physical Geography, and various guides to the 
geological collections in the Indian Museum have been issued by 
the Department from time to time. Finally, mention must be made 
of an important annual publication undertaken by the Department 
on a specifically economic siibject, namely the rate of production of 
the various minerals obtained in India, w'ithout which it would be 
impossible either for the Government or the ( ommercial community 
to obtain an accurate idea of the waiv in whicli the country’s miner¬ 
al industries are being devedoped. Kveiy fiv(‘ y(“ars tliese annual 
reviews are consolidated and expanded into a special quinquennial 
review, in which the progress made in the exploitation of India’s 
mineral resources is more elaborately surveyed One of these quin¬ 
quennial reviews, namely that for tlie years 1924 to 1928, was issued 
during the period we are reporting. 

The headquarters of the Geological Survey have been establish¬ 
ed in Calcutta, partly because of the association of the Department 
with the Indian Museum, within which the extensive and import¬ 
ant geological collections made or acquired by the Department are 
housed and exhibited, and partly because Calcutta is in any case a 
convenient centre for geological operations, since several of the more 
important mineral fields of India are near it. The officers of the 
Department disperse for field work to all parts of India at the 
beginning of the cold weather, but return for recess to Calcutta. 
A sub-office of the Survey is maintained in llangoon, and in addi¬ 
tion a resident geologist from the Department is stationed at Yenang- 
yaung as Technical Adviser to flie Warden of the Oilfields in 
Burma, and provides him with help in supervising the operations 
of the oil companies, and ensuring that the most economical 
methods are used in the profiuction of oil and gas in order that the 
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life of these valuable mineral assets may be maintained as long 
possible. 

During 1930, the officers of the Department were as usual engag¬ 
ed throughout a large part of the country in systematic field work, 
whose main features we shall shortly indicate. In addition, a 
special investigation into the coal resources of India, which has 
been in progress for several years, was brought to completion and 
further memoirs on the subject were issued. Besides systematic 
geological surveys, which together with researches into the mode of 
occurrence of particular minerals form the main work of the Depart¬ 
ment, help is frequently given by members of the scientific staff 
upon the geological aspects of the various engineering problems 
that arise in India, such as the stability of hill-slopes, the effects of 
earthquakes, and,—most important of all,—the provision of water- 
supplies, either by means of reservoirs or by boring and the con¬ 
struction of arteMun wells. Laboratory studies of particular pro¬ 
blems are also undci taken from time to tijne; as an example, men¬ 
tion may be made of a study recenth" completed of the relationship 
between the spec ific gravity of Indian coals and ceiiain of their 
other properties; an interesting investigation w \s also made not 
long ago into the suitability of the froth flotation process for the 
improvement of Indian coals. Another function of the Department 
is the assistance it has rendered to geological education in India for 
many years by furnishing lecturers to various colleges and institu¬ 
tions. At present lecturers are provided at tlie Presidency College, 
Calcutta, the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, and the Forest 
Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun, whilst the Director of 
the Department is rr-officio l^resident of the governing body of the 
Indian School of Mines. 

Before we proceed fo consider the survey operations and economic 
enquiries which were in progress during the year, it should be men¬ 
tioned that several officers had to he diverted from their normal 
duties to record the effects, and so far as possible to ascertain the 
causes, of the unusual number of severe eartlujuakes with which the 
Eastern part of this country was afflicted. India, it may be men¬ 
tioned, was not peculiar in this, since the year was distinguished 
throughout the world as a whole by an exceptional amount of seismic 
activity. The first of the earthquakes in the Indian Empire was 
the great Pegu shock on the 5th of May; the second the Assam 
earthquake on the 3rd of Tuh^; and the third the series of severe 
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^earthquakes round Pyu in ihe Toungoo district of Burma on the 
3rd and -^tli of Deceinher. Tn eacli case officers of the Department 
were detailed to examine the geological implications of the occur¬ 
rences, and their reports upon them, at the time of writing, were in 
coin'se of prepai'idion. The Pegu and Pyu earthquakes of 1930, 
together with the Swa earthquake of th(‘ 8(h of August 1929, all 
prohably form part of the same series of events, for their epicentres 
lie approximately in a straiglit lijie, and accordiiig to tlu' investiga¬ 
tions hitherto made, they appear to he conneeted with movements 
of the houndarv fault of the Shan plateau, or of some other disloca¬ 
tion related thereto lying slightly further to the West. The Aseaia 
earthquake, on the other hand, is believed to have been related to 
some movement of the Assam plateau relative to the surrounding 
low-lying eounti'Ax Although there is no direct evidence of any 
relafionslii}) ])etween the movement'^ in Assam and in Burma, it 
does not seem unreasonable to snppos«‘ that some majoi' cause was 
really responsible ior all of them. The Pegu enrtli(|uake hi-ouglit 
about the almost complete dest7uetion of the town of Pegu a lid the 
loss of at least 500 lives; it also caused casualties and destrmtion hi 
Rangoon, as will he mentioned also in the next Chapter. The 
movement Avas felt by human beings as far as t1io Kyaukpyu ajjd 
Jkfei'gui Districts up and down the e(»a>ts. as far Nortlj as MtuiL'init 
in the Northern Shan States, and aci^jss the greater part of the 
Southern Shan States and the Kingdom of Siam. The outer curve 
marking these limils passes into the Bay of Bengal, the Andanian 
Sea and the (fnlf of Siam, hut the laud area actually involved wu'' 
not less than 220,000 square miles. The wsho(^k was registered by 
recording instruments at seismologieal stations all over the Avorld. 
As soon as the magnitude of the disasler wms realised, officers nt the 
Burma party of the Geological Survey of India were detaihul to 
undertake its scientific investigation. Mr. Leicester examined the 
Pegu area and Dr. Chhiher the Kayan-Thongwa-Rangoon region. 
Tlie latter otfieer also made examinatioiw in other purls of the 
Hanthawaddy, Tii^jein and Tharrawaddy di-'tricts. Dr. fktggin 
BroAvn lindenook the collection of data from all the other affpcted 
areas and paid sevfu'al visits to Pegu and the region around. 

In the early hours of the morning of the 3rd of duly, a large 
area of North Eastern India was afieeted by a renewal of seismic 
activity. On receipt of reports that con''iderahle material damage 
had been done to buildings and property within Northern Bengal 
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and Western Assam, Mr. E. R. Gee and L)i. M. S. Krislinan were 
deputed to carry out an examination of the regions involved. 
Mr. Gee proceeded to the Rangpur and Goalpara Districts; Dr. 
Krishnan, meanwhile, investigated the tracts immediately to the 
West. Although Ihe worst ehects of the shock were experienced 
around the Aorth-Weste^n end of the Gaio hills and the adjoining 
valley of the Brahmapuira (including the town of Dhubri) it was 
felt very di^tiiif'tly ovei- a wide aiea extending- from Dil)rugarh and 
Manipur in the East to C'alcutta in the South, Patna in the West, 
and beyond the froiiiieis of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan in the North. 
The main (Bslur))ance was. apparently, heralded by no minor fore¬ 
shocks. Within the iniifu-most areas the daiuage included the col¬ 
lapse of old brick buildings and masonry monuments, the cracking 
of new and well-constnuded masonry buildings, the dirdocation of 
the piers and abutnuuits of bridges together witii the distortion of 
the railway lines over wide stret(dtes; and the formation of fissures 
in the alluvium, accompanied hy the spouting of sand and water 
both from these fi-sure> and from the wells of the locality. It may 
perhaps seem remarkable that only one or two deaths caused by the 
fall of walls or buildings were recorded; but this was due to the 
fact that the ef)iceiitral tract, with the exception of the town of 
Dhubri,—which was extensively damaged,—comprises an area of 
sparsely ]) 0 [)ula 1 ed countiy. 

Associated with the Pegu earthquake of the bth of May was the 
series of great shocks on the drd and 4th of December, the severest 
of which wrecked mo<t of the ma^Jonry buildings in tlie town of 
Pyii and killed some 80 people. Examination of the area by Mr. 
Coggin Brown and Mr. Leicester led them to conclude that the 
epicentre lay a few mile> to tlie West of Pyu. A railway line cross¬ 
ing this tract was seveiely damaged, and exhibited twisting of rails 
and displacement of embankments similar to those caused by the 
Swa shock in the previous year. 

In the amount of space at our disposal it would be impossible 
for us to describe in detail the significance and results of the sys¬ 
tematic surveys aud economic enquiries wEi(E the Department had 
in hand diiriTig 1930, but if we enumerate them without comment 
the reader will at least be enabled to form some conception of the 
diversitv, and also the numerical and geographical extent, of the 
Department’s ordinary annual operations. As regards geological 
surveys, these were in progress in Keonjhar and' Gangpur States^, 
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and the Palamau Distridt of Bihar and OrisHa; in the Hukawng 
Valley, the Mogok stone tract of the Katha District, the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, the Shweho District, and in Bangoon, in 
Burma; in the Ohindwara, Nagpur, and Bhandara Districts of the 
■Central Provinces; in the Northern An^oi District of the Madras 
Presidency; in the Kohat District of the Nortl)-West frontier Pro¬ 
vince; in the Salt Itange and the Atiock District ot the Punjab; in 
the Simla Hills; in Udaipur State; and in Ihe Mir/apur District of 
the XInited Provim'es. XVork was also done on the Ilazara-Tvashmir 
syntaxis, and the TTazaia-Simla Hills and the Xi^daipur-Idar cor¬ 
relations. As regards economic en(|uiries, amber was investigated 
in the Hukuwug Valley, Burma; asbestos and barytes at Cuddapah, 
Madras; bauxbe at Jeypore, Madras; building materials, sm.h as 
filone and so forth, at Palamau, in Bihar and Orissa, at Shwebo in 
Burma, and at Hazara in the Nortli-AVest Frontier Province; cement 
materials at Palamau; coal in the Hukawng Valley and at Shwebo 
in Burma; coj)per at Singhbhum in Bihar and Orissa; diamonds at 
Anantapur in Madras; engineering and allied ])r()blems at the Yin 
OhaiiTig bridge site, Magwe, at the Pugyi resei'voir, Insein, at. the 
Taunggyi dam site, Southern Shan Stat^^s,—all of whicdi are in 
Burma,—at the Mangla regulator in Kashmir, at the Tungabhadra 
dam site in the Bellary District of Madras, and at the Shanan 
hydro-electric works and the 'Jhkhal Khan dam site near Mandi, 
in the Punjab; gold in the Hukawng Valley and at Shw’ebo in 
Burma; graphite at Palamau; iron-ore at Keonjhar and Palamau, 
in Bihar and Orissa, at Bhandara, in the Central Provinces, and at 
Udaipur, in Bajputana ; lead-ore at Banchi, in Bihar and Orissa, at 
Mawson, in the Southern Shan States of Burma, and at Udaipur, in 
Bajputana; limestone at Thayetmyo in Burma; manganese-ore at 
Keonjhar, in Bihar and Orissa; mica at Palamau and Banchi, in 
Bihar and Orissa; petroleum by the Besident Geologist in the 
Yenangyaung Oilfield, in Burma; pottery clay and pyrites at 
.Shwebo, in Burma; salt in the Hukawng Valley and at Shweho, and 
at the Mayo Mine in the Punjab; soap-sand at Shwebo; steatite at 
-Udaipur; and water at Bassein and Bangoon, in Burma, and at 
Jhelura, Bawalpindi, and the Salt Bange in the Punjab. 

The Botanical Survey next claims our attention. The origin of 
•systematized attempts to investigate the flora of India may he traced 
back to 1685, when Van Bheede was Governor of the Dutch posses¬ 
sions in Malabar; and botanical research has been continuously fos- 
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tered by tlie British administration since the appointment of Koenig 
as Government Botanist in Madras in 1778. But the most import¬ 
ant centre for work in pure Botany has been not Madras but 
Calcutta, where the lloyjil Botanic Garden was started in 1786, as 
a result of the successful endeavours of Kyd to convince the Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company that orp^anized botanical investiga¬ 
tions were capable of yielding results of definite economic value. 

As now constituted, the Botanical Survey is under the control of 
a Director who is also Superintendent of the Bnyal Botanic Gaiden. 
In addition, the Director is responsible for supervising the produc¬ 
tion and manufacture of (juinine under State aiis[)ices in Bengal, 
Burma, and Mjidras, and the transference of cincJiotia products to 
the Government of India’s area of distribution in Ejipi'r India. 
Apart from the Director, the Senior Staff of the Survey consists of 
two officers who are emjiloyed at headquaiters on systematic work, 
and a Curator at the Indian Museum who is in idiarge of the Indus¬ 
trial Section. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like that of the Geological 
Survey, has botli a cultural and an economic justifitaition. On gene¬ 
ral grounds it is obvious that a progressive Government should 
acquaint itself with the jjhysical facts of the area it administers, 
and althougli, ajuirt from its rinrhona operations, the activities of 
the Survey cannot be said to have much immediate economic appli¬ 
cability,—consisting as they do of investigations and researches into 
the systematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of plant life,— 
the work accomplished in ])ure botany at the Boyal Botanic Garden 
during the last, century and a half has exercised a profound and far- 
reaching influence upon the devidopinent of Agricultural Science 
and Forestry in India. The exidianges of information and of per¬ 
sonnel between the botanical establishment at Calcutta and the Agri¬ 
cultural and Forest Departments have throughout been of great 
value to all concerned, and even now, despite the progressive differ¬ 
entiation and specialization which is of necessity taking place, the 
relations of the Survey wuth these two organizations remain close 
and intimate. In addition, the Survey constitutes a rallying point 
for that large body both of official and non-official botanists who are 
adding to kiiowdedge for its own sake; its rich library and magnifi¬ 
cent collections render its co-operation necessary to the research- 
worker in a variety of ways, and it performs a valuable service to 
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tte botanical free-lance by assisting in the arrangement and publi¬ 
cation of the results of his labours. 

During ihe calendar year 1929-rl(),—the lalest period for which 
detailed information is available,—the tield-work of the Survey, 
which until recently has been restricted owing to lack of funds and 
staff, was vigorously developed; its stope now extends from the 
Jvorth-Western and Noiih-Ka'^tern front no ^ of India to th.e 
Southernmost p(unts of the Peninsula and to the extreme limits of 
Burma in the Sntitli-East. As a restilt, ludanical collections of great 
interest and variety aie ;»ccumulating at headquarters so rapidly 
that the ofticer> there have as yet had insufli(‘ient time to examine 
and classify them tborouglily, but new and valuable finds are fre¬ 
quently being made among them and adde<l to the material already 
arranged in the Herhariura. Mr. Narayauswami achieved consider¬ 
able progress early in the year in the task of investigating the mate¬ 
rial collected during the course of his tour in Southern India in 
1928-29. and made several hundreds of systematic records. Mr. Sri- 
navasan spent part of the period under review in examining the fora 
of the Garo Hill region and prepared a detailed note on the results 
achieved. Mr. Biswa-s was on tour in the Bombay I'residency at the 
beginning of the season, and towards the end began a special survey 
of the South Burma cinchona reserve area. Collections have been 
made in this region on several occasions, but it was felt desirable that 
a regular systematic survey should now lie undertaken, especially in 
view of the fact that mindi less is known of the flora of Southern 
Burma than of the afljaceiit regions of Siam,—wheie the investiga¬ 
tions of Dr. Kerr and Professor (haib have yielded most valuable 
revsults,—and of the Malay Peninsula; moreover the opening up of 
heavy jungle which accompanies cinchona cultivation provides the 
collector with an opportunity of working in a difficult tropical 
environment under unusually favourable condition'^. The total 
number of specimens leeeived in ihe Herbarium from all sources 
during the year was between 5,000 and 0,000; among them were 
items presented hv the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, and by the Swedish State Museum. 
Kumerous speciiiiens were despatched to botanical institutions 
abroad, either on loan, or permanently, the recipients including the 
Department of Tropical Forest Botany at Oxford, the Herbarium in 
Kew Gardens, and museums in Stockholm and Berlin. 
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An interesting investigation npon which the Survey embarked 
during the year arose out of the fact that certain plants of the 
Artemcsia genus in North-Western India yield the drug santonin, 
which has iinportimt njedical uses as a vermifuge. Of recent years 
the extraction of santonin from these plants has assumed the dimen¬ 
sions of a small })ut promising industry, whose development however 
was handicapped by insulhcient 'botanical and bio-chemical know¬ 
ledge; for not only do some species of Arteinesia yield much larger 
quantities of the drug than otJiers, but the actual santonin-content 
of any one ty'pe vanes considerably from season to season. Accord¬ 
ingly an officer,—Mr. Badliwar,—was specially deputed to advise 
upon tbe scieiititic ])i-()blcms witli which the industry is confronted, 
and in paiticular to j>lot the distribution and prevalence of the 
highest-yielding varieties and the seasonal fluctuations in their 
Fan ton ill-content. The enquiry, it is l>elieved, will occupy his time 
fully for a t'car at least. 

Among the >eYeral [lubliration> of inlcie'^t to the student of 
Indian bot.mv wbirh Imvc a])]teavcd during the year, mention may 
he made of the ])aper by I'atlier lUattei, issued in T^>c Indian 
Fora^ier, on the cla'-sitieation of Indian bamboo^. Tlie wtrk is 
primarily vymcniatn , but the great economic potentialities of bam¬ 
boos in tliis (onntry.—o) A\liieb we hav(‘ given some indication in 
Cha]d(‘r III,— is '-uflicituit to give it a wider inijiortance. 

(hie of tin* sub>idiay\ Innctioii*' ni the Survey in givt* ininr- 
mation enncei ning- ilie ''OUTec'- wlicie t* pl.tnt> ni nenimniie impmtam c 
and ])roducts thereof tuny ho ohtainefl, and during the year under 
leview a considerable number of einjuiries of this kind, both from 
India and abroad, ufie satisfaitnrilv dealt with. In addition, 
numerous jdant- and oti.ei objtMds of vegetable origin were identi¬ 
fied on behalf of (iovenimeiit departments and the general public. 
A comprehensive exhibit of cinchona and its products, with photo¬ 
graphs explainimj the methods employed in cultivation and details 
of manufacture, was placed on view to the public in the Health 
Welfare Exhibition held in Calcutta during March 1930. 

At this stage some description of the arrangements with regard 
to the production and manufacture of quinine in India is desirable, 
since, as has already been explained, the Director of the Botanical 
Survey has certain functions in connection with it. At present the 
whole of the GovernmenCB policy in the matter is in a state of un¬ 
certainty, for the investigations made by the Boyal Commission on 
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Agriculture, as set forth three years ago in their Report, raised a 
number of complex and far-reaching problems,—as, for instance, 
supposing the present methods of manufacture and distribution are 
satisfactory, to what extent it is possible to reduce the price to the 
consumer, whether India can become self-supporting in cinchona 
and dispense with imports, what exactly should be the respective 
functions of the Central and provincial Governments in connection 
with it, and whether the existing responsibilities of the Botanical 
Survey with regard to production and distribution should be main¬ 
tained,—^all of which are still subject to official consideration. The 
Commission urged that malaria in India cannot be effectively dealt 
with unless a cinchona department is established under the Central 
Government and made responsible for increasing the production of 
quinine, distributing it extensively throughout the country, and 
ensuring its sale at a cheap price. The centralization of operations 
connected with the production and distribution of quinine is, it 
may be mentioned, no new idea. Ten years ago a similar scheme 
was put forward, since the advisers to the Government of India at 
that time had been very much impressed by the way in which the 
incidence of malaria had been reduced in Italy by widespread distri¬ 
bution of quinine from a central source assisted by appropriate pro¬ 
paganda. But difficulties arising out of the establishment of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms caused the project to be abandoned. 
Moreover it should be borne in mind that although large tracts of 
land suitable for new cinchona plantations undoubtedly exist in 
India, cultivation is at present a risky proposition economically, as 
is clearly indicated by the fact that private enterprise has com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from it. Even supposing that no untoward event 
from the point of view of production occurred after the substantial 
increase of planting advocated by the Commission was started, 
there are important financial considerations to he faced in connec¬ 
tion with consumption. For if the Central Government, on behalf 
of all the Provinces and States, were to establish a general organ¬ 
ization for producing abundant quinine, cheapness would only follow 
if the drug were freely used by the people. It would but stultify 
the plan were the Central Government to be left with increasing 
stocks for wbicb no adequate demand was forthcoming, and as it is 
at present encumbered with a considerable quantity of quinine sul¬ 
phate and cinchona febrifuge for which no satisfactory use can l>e 
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found the danger is obviously a real one. Clearly therefore, before 
the Government of India can consider itself justified in assuming 
full responsibility for the production and distribution of quinine, 
the whole problem requires the most careful examination from every 
possible point of view. 

Under existing circumstances, however, the position is as 
follows. Cinrhonn plantations are maintained by the Government 
of Bengal at Mungpoo and Munsong in the District of Darjeeling, 
by the Government of Madras in the Nilgiris and the Anamalai^, 
and by the Government of India at Mergui in Burma. The bark ot 
the trees growui on these plantations, as wmll as the bark obtained 
from Java by the Goveinment of India, is converted into quinine 
and its by-prodii(‘ts at the factories at ^fungpoo and Naduvattam, 
which are maintained by the Governments of Bengal and Madras 
respectively. During the year 1029-80 no bark was imported from 
abroad on Government’s acu'ount, while the quantity harvested at 
their own plantations in Burma amounted to 149,749 lbs. The total 
quantity of bark belonging to the Government of India at the 
Mungpoo factory, including the stock lying over from previous 
years, was 548,982 lbs. (522,852 lbs. being Java bark and 21,080 lbs. 
Burma bark), of which 49,207 lbs. were worked during 1929-80, 
yielding 2,090 lbs. of (piinine sulphate and 932 lbs. of cinchona 
febrifuge powder. At the Naduvattam factory in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, where all the bark belonging to the Government of India is 
Java hark, the quantity w'orked was 17,007 lbs., which yielded 
1,020 lbs. of quinine .sulphate and 288 Ib.s, of cinchona febrifuge. 
The quantity of bark harvested freun the twm cmchonn plantations 
belonging to the Government of Bengal was 1,130,402 lbs. The 
quantity of dried Bengal bark used in the Mungpoo factory was 
1,062,806 lbs., from which 29,050 lbs, of crude quinine sulphate, 
approximately 13,000 lbs. of purified quinine sulphate, 15,681 lbs. 
of cinchona febiifuge, 4,847 lbs. of cinchona febrifuge tablets, and 
726 lbs. of other quinine salts were manufactured. The bark belong¬ 
ing to the Madras Government used at the Naduvattam factory 
amounted to 519,188 lbs. This resulted in the manufacture of 
21,434 lbs. of quinine sulphate and 15,161 lbs. of cinchona febrifuge. 
The following table show’s at a glance the quantities of bark U8e<l, 
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and of tlie quinine sulphate and cinchona fe^lii ifiig^e produced at the- 
two factories : — 



Bark 

Quinine 

Cine luma 


used. 

.sulphate. 

fel-rifu ge. 

MungjicK’) factory— 



1. Government of India 

49,207 

2,090 

932 

2. Government of Bengal 

1,062,801 

42,050 

20,079 

Nadiivattam factory— 




1. Government of India 

17,067 

1,020 

288 

2. Government of Bengal 

519,133 

21,434 

14,873 

ToT.4r . 

1,648.213 

66,594 

36,172 


The quniitities of the two dnip;s issued during’ 1929-30 are g^iven 
below : — 




Quinine 

Cnuli'-na 



sul])li.ite. 

fel»rifuge. 

From 

Government of India stock . 

23,312 

Nil. 

From 

Bengal stock .... 

21,999 

16,083 

F rom 

Madras stock 

29,008 

5,375 


Total 

7-1.3] 9 

21.463 


The actual recei[tt^ of the Govern men ( of India fnuu the sale of 
quinine duTing- 1929-30 uere Us. oOT.TOS, wliiih mote than covered 
the total expenditure. Tt lias on hand>, howcvtu, a laig^* iiccii- 
mulatiou of ([uinirie sul[)ha(e and cinchona febrifuge,—for which, 
as we have seen, it has hitherto heen unable to discover purchasers. 

The Zoological Survey of India was established in 191G, when 
the Zoological and Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar to that of the Geo¬ 
logical and Botanical Survey.s. The Indian Museum itself dates 
back to 1875, and at the outset its zoological and anthropological 
collections consisted almost entirely of material handed over by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
collections since 1814. Organized zoological investigation in India 
has thus been in continuous progress for the last 117 years. From 
the foundation of the Musenra in 1875 to the time when the Zoolog¬ 
ical and Anthropological Section was established in 191G as a 
separate Survey, the Curator for as he was suhserpiently termed, the- 
Superintendent) of tlie Indian Museum has always been a zoologist, 
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and ainoiip the officers who have held the appoiutiueiit have been 
such well-known workers as Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and 
Annandale. At the time when the Museum was opened the Govern¬ 
ment of India created the appointment of Surgeon-Naturalist to the 
Marine Surve}’, and ])rovided that the collections made by the Sur¬ 
vey ship “ Investigator ” should be housed in the Indian Museum. 
In 191(), when it was first started, the staff of the Zoological Survey 
consisted of only four officers,—the Director, one Superintendent, 
and two Assistant Su[)ei-intendents,—but during the intervening 
years there has been an inciea^e, and at the present time there are 
seven officers,—the number of Assistant Superintendents having 
been increased to five, one of whom is an anthropologist. With the 
exception of the ])re^eut Director, all the officers are now Indians. 
The main functions of the Survey are to investigate the fauna of 
India botli iti the field and in the laboratory, and to arrange and 
[^reserve the reseaTch colb'ctions, and those exhibited to the public 
in the zoological 1 and antliropcdogical g-alleiies of the Indian 
Museum. In addition tin* Dcpartnjent issues two series of publica- 
ti(ms upon zoologicid rocaich. naimdy tlu* l!(c<n<ls ami the 
MemouK of the Indian ^lus«Mim. tine volume of the Jvecords 
is producaul yearly, while issues of the Memoirs appear from 
time to time as (ircunistanees ie(|nire. Another important feature 
of the Survey's a' tivities is the work it achieves in co-operation 
amtIi otliei' lent ific IxMiie-,—pai t i( ulai ly the Archa'ological 
Survey. 

As regai’ds the field investigations of the Zoological Survey, 
every officer in the Dej)artment is expected to be on tour for some 
two or three months in each year, and more protracted tours are 
undertijkeu from time to time for special purposes. During the 
year under review a number of tours were made to various hilly 
regions iu connection with a sjiecial study of the fauna of hill 
streams whicli lias recently been undertaken. Investigations have 
also been started regarding the changes that ocenr in the fauna of 
streams and rivers as they approach the sea and the salinity of the 
water increases. A numher of ohservations have been made locally 
in those parts of the llooghly Diver wheie the admixture of fresh 
and salt water causes changes of this kind, and a party was also 
sent to the Kalt Dange in the Punjab to study the fauna of streams 
that traverse this region and become markedly saline while doing 
no. 
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It will be recollected that, in our previous Heport, we described 
how the services of the Survey had been requisitioned in connec¬ 
tion with certain problems arising out of fisheries in the Andaman 
Islands. For some years past Japanese divers have been in the 
habit of coming up to the Andnnians in motor boats from Singa¬ 
pore to procure the shells of the molluscs Troclius and Turbo for 
use in the mother-of-pe;irl button industry, and it was feared that, 
unless suitable steps were taken, serious overfishing might occur 
and a permanent source of inc'ome be consequently destroyed; on 
the re(;ommendation of the Director of the Survey the Government 
of India has now .ap]>ointed a special llesearch Officer and an Assist¬ 
ant to study thos(‘ fisheries for the next, five years, and it is hoped 
that as a result it will be possible to establish the fisheries on a 
proper economic basis. 

During the year several important pieces of research work were 
completed in the laboratories and a number of other interesting 
investigations ai*e still in progress. Among the more important 
papers that have been published may be mentioned Further Notes 
on BopyriJ Isopods Parasitic on Indian Decapoda Macrura^ and 
Pelecypoda of the Indawgyi Lake and of its connected fresh 
vuiter areas in the Myithyina District, Uj/pcr Burma, which were 
published in the Records of the Indian Museum, and A Re¬ 
vision of the Asiatic Species of the Oenus (Jorhicula: IV. The 
species of the genus Corhicula from the Sunda Islands, the Celebes 
and New Guinea and Studies on Indian Jassidae i^IIomoptera). 
Part I — Introdnctory, and Description of some new genera and 
species published in tht' Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

Throughout the period the laboratories and the library were 
made use of by numerous visitors, among whom special mention 
may be made of Professor A. Pearse of Duke University, Durham, 
U. 8. A., and Professor J. l^wcy Moore of Pennsylvania 

University, Philadelphia, U. S. A. The total number of visitors 
was slightly less than during the previous year, but 33 outside 
workers came to consult the library and of these 12 also made use 
of the laboratories in connection with their research work. Under 
the present system permission to borrow books from the library ie 
extended to all zoological research workers in India who hold a 
recognized appointment and during the past year over 300 books 
have been sent out. 
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The Anthropological Section continued to co-operate with the 
Archaeological Survey in examining the human remains discovered 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. An interesting investigation was 
also begun in connection with the 1931 Census, the Department 
having initiated an anthropometrical survey of the Brahmins of 
India from which some useful results are expected to he obtained. 
A considerable number of fish were identified during the year for 
the Harcourt Butler Institute of llangoon and the Bose Institute, 
Calcutta. Some interesting additions were also made to the 
exhibits in the public galleries, including 15 ethnological speci¬ 
mens, 12 mammalian, 9 avian, and 2 reptilian; in addition a special 
group of the birds of the Darjeeling District has been prepared for 
exhibition. A general reorganization of the Fish Gallery was 
undertaken during the year, which it is hoped will considerably 
improve this portion of the Museum. 

We have now hri(‘fly summarized the recent achievements of the 
Archa‘ologi(^al, Geographical, Gf‘ological, Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys, and in previous Chapters we saw soneihiiig of the work 
undertaken by the Government in other branches of ap])lied science, 
such as Medicine, Meteorology, Agricultural and Veterinary 
Science, utuI Forestry. Throughout the remainder of this Chapter 
we will endeavour to describe the development of various other 
scientific activities throughout the country with which the Govern¬ 
ment is not so directly comrerned, but which nevertheless are un¬ 
doubtedly relevant in a review of the country’s moral ami material 
progress. 

Mention w'as made in our last Deport of the im])ortant reseaiclu's 
which Sir C, V. Uaman, F.B.S.,—who holds the Balit Chair of 
Physics at Calcutta liniversity,—and the group of young physicists 
and chemists associated uith him have accomplished during recent 
years in Calcutta at the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Scienc.e. The most important work of these investigators has, of 
course, been that upon the radiation phenomenon known as the 
R-aman effect, which is a peculiarity of light,—whose significance 
was first ap})reciated by Sir C. V. Raman,—which occurs when 
transparent substances are illuminated from a mercury lamp or 
other suitable source, and the scattered rays are photographed 
through a spectroscope. The implications of this phenomenon con¬ 
tinued during the year to receive world-wide attention. Indian 
physicists, not only in Calcutta, but also in other centres of research 
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such as Madras, Bangalore, Dacca, Nagpur and Bombay, naturally 
exhibited particular interest in tlie subject, and made several fresh 
contributions to it; no less than four special numbers of the Indian 
Journal of Physics were published during the year containing papers 
exclusively devoted to discussing various aspects of it. Amongst 
the more prominent workers in this field were Mr. S. Bliagii vantam 
and Dr. P. Krishnamurti. The former published studies of the 
Daman spectra of numerous elements and eom]K)inids, and attem])ted 
to correlate them with molecular form and structure; his work 
brought out very clearly the importance of determining the state of 
polarisation of the Panian radiations, and indicated how the method 
enables such phenomena as molecular association and polymerisa¬ 
tion in liquids to be followed. Dr. P. Krishnamurti devoted his 
attention to studying the chemical implications of the radiation.s, 
and developed a special technitjue Avhereby substances which are 
available only in the state of crystalline powder can be conveniently 
investigated; a very large numbei- of substances, when examined 
in this way, indicated the existence of a lemarkable relationship 
between the nature of the chemical ioice and the intensitv of the 
lines in the Paman spectra. Among otlier investigators who secured 
interesting results during the year from jesearelies in this subject 
may be mentioned Mr. S. Yeiikateswaran, who obtained exact data 
for a large number of organic liquids, and Mr. S. C. Sircar, who 
studied the relation of this new type of light-scattering to that 
which had previously been known. The total number of papers 
dealing with the Paman effect which have heen published since it 
was originally observed amounted at the time of wilting to well 
over 500. The far-reaching importance of the discovery obtained 
suitable international recognition during the year in the awjird to 
Sir C. V. Paman, by the Swedish Academy of Sciences at Stock¬ 
holm, of the Nobel Prize tor Physics. This was pi needed by tlie 
presentation to him a week earlier of the Hughes Medal by the 
Royal Society ot London. The Nobel awaid, which incidentally 
has considerable monetary value, is generally considered to be the 
highest international honour which a man of science can hope to 
obtain, and the fact that both this prize and the Hughes Medal were 
conferred during one year on Sir C. V. Paman greatly enhanced 
the prestige of unofficial scientific research in India generally,— 
particularly as the awards were the first of iheir kind which liave 
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ever been made to a scientific investig-ator not of European origin. 
Sir C. V. Raman also received during the year the honorary LL.D. 
degree of Glasgow University. As regards the other branches of 
Physics, spectio^c.opy,—apart from its application in the study of 
the Raman etfcct,—is a very tavoiirite subject with Indian investi¬ 
gators. Among the workers in tins field may be mentioned those 
conducting research under the guidance of Professors M. X. Saha. 
F.R.S., at Allahabad, B, AVnkate.^^achar at Bangalore, and ]\ N. 
Ghosh at Calcutta. The study ot magnetism also claims many 
enthusiastic followers, amongst whom may be mentioned Profossoi 
D. M. Bose and his students at Calcutta, Mr. K. S. Krishnan at 
Dacca, Professor S. S. Bhatnagar and Dr. Y. I. Yaidyanathaii at 
Lahore, and Dr. 8. Eamachandia Rao at Chidambaram. Wireless 
re.search is being pursued on a modest scale at (’alcutta, Allahabad 
and Bangaloi e; and X-Ray resear(‘h has man\ devotees, notably 
Dr. W Krishnamurti, Mr. S. (\ 8ir(‘ar and Dr. K. BaTierji at 
Calcutta, and Pi()fess(u- Mata I^ra^ad at Bombay. A variety of 
other subjects, such as acoustics, electro-optic.s, magneto-optics, 
and aiinospheiic electricity, hove received attention recently fj-oni 
non-official workers in dilferent parts of tlie country. The Indian 
Journal of conducted by Sir C. Y. Raman contains papers 

on all these branches of physical i-escaicli. 

In Chemistry, also, there was a steady improvement in the 
quality and output oi woi-k during the year nmler review. Papers 
on almost all the inijMU-tant ciujuirics cojuluctt'd in India aic })iib- 
lished monthly, in tiie Journal of th* Indian Chemical Societal, —a 
periodical which i-? lan on ap])ioxi)uately the saine lines as the 
Journal of the C.hcmical >'Ocicti) of London^ with which it does not 
compare altogether unfav<uirahly either in the cjuality or the iiuni-' 
ber of papers pjodin ed. Another puldication devoted mainly to 
articles on Chemistry is the Journal of the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore; but although some important papers have 
appeared in this Institute’s Journal from time to lime, they have 
been relatively fewei- in number. Certain Indian workers still pre¬ 
fer to send their results for publication to foreign scientific journals, 
but ibis prai'tice is becoming less prevalent. Further indication of 
the volume of work carried on by chemists in India can be derived 
from the fact that at least fSOO papers are submitted annually to- 
the Chemistry Section of the Indian Science Congress. Practically 
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•every hranch of the suhject,—^that is to say, organic, inorganic, 
physical, analytical, and agricultural chemistry, as also hio-chemist- 
ry, has received attention from Indian workers in various parts of 
the country. In organic chemistry, especially, the centres of work 
are many, those at Calcutta, Cuttack, Bangalore, and Baroda being, 
perhaps, the most important, and numbering among their workers 
men such as Professors P. C. Mitter, B. K. Singh, P. C. Guha, and 
K. G. Naik. The study of natural produces and their synthesis is 
probably the most useful line of research pursued by the Calcutta 
school, and investigations of a similar kind have also been under¬ 
taken at Bangalore. The study of organic compounds in relation 
io their o])tical rotatory power was continued during the year by 
Prof. B. K. Singh and his collaborators at Cuttack. Among other 
work of general interest was an important study of tautomerism by 
Dr. Qudrat-i-Khiida. In organic chemistiy, several imjiortant con¬ 
tributions to knowledge have been made by Indian workers, espe¬ 
cially by Dr. P. B. Sarkar at Calcutta on complex salts and on the 
constitution of thio-sulphuric acid. As regards analytical chemist¬ 
ry, valuable woik has recently been achieved in the use of special 
micro-chemical re-agents in analysis, and a new method for the 
gravimetric estimation of the alkali metals has been discovered. 
In physical chemistry, there are, as in organic chemistry, numerous 
research centres. In addition to the studies of the chemical im¬ 
plications of the PamDu effect, which have already been briefly 
referred to, and which have thrown light on a variety of problems,— 
such as the nature of the chemical bonds in molecules,—important 
investigations into other aspects of this branch of the science have 
been carried out by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar and his fellow-workers at 
Lahore, Prof. Mata Prasad at Bombay, and Dr. N. R. Dhar at 
Allahabad. Investigations of magnetic jmoperties in relation to 
the structure of molecules constitutes the main subject of study 
at Lahore. At Bangalore the reactions taking place at the surface 
of hot metallic filaments has been worked out in detail by Mr. B. S. 
Srikantan. Beseaiches on the colloids have been carried on by 
Dr. I. N. Mukherji at Calcutta and Prof. Mata Prasad at Bombay. 
At Allahabad, the study of photochemical reactions has been the 
most important line of research. From this brief summary, it will 
be apparent that among the various branches of this particular 
science, the work done in organic chemistry in India has been 
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mainly directed to tlie investigation of natural products and tlieir 
synthesis, in inorganic t;liemistry to tlte study of complex salts, 
and in physical chemistry to the application of the Raman effect, of 
jiiagnetic properties, optical activity, and X-Ray diffraction to the 
ordinary pro])lems of chemi(*al constitution. Mention must in addi¬ 
tion be made of the work on agricultural chemistry" and bio-chemist¬ 
ry which has been specially undertaken in the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore by Dr. V. Subrahmaniam and his fellow 
workers. The fresh knowledge obtained, especially from the study 
of soil bacteria and of the lac insect, will, it is hoped, yield im¬ 
portant practical results. 

Research in mathematics continued to be fairly vigorously con¬ 
ducted at most of the Universities in this country. Most of the 
investigations in applied mathematics tend to be done in Calcutta 
and Dacca, while work on })iire mathematics is siiecially favoured 
at Madras and some of the North Indian Universities, particularly 
Lahore. The most important indigenous periodicals in which the 
results of mathematical research are published are the Journal of 
the Indian Mathematical Society, and the Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society. Six numbers of the former publication 
appear evers" year; the Calcutta Society issues its Bulletin quar¬ 
terly. Indian workers, however, still frequently send their best 
work to foreign mathematical periodicals,—owing in some measure 
to the difficulty of obtaining prompt publication in India for all 
the work achieved. Amongst tlie more not^ewortliy events in the 
mathematical world during the year was the publication by Prof. 
Shyamadas Mukhcrji, of Calcutta University, of a volume of his 
collected papers on pure geometry, which received very favourable 
notice from leading mathematicians abroad. Among other Indians 
who have to their credit work of high quality in pure mathematics 
are Dr. Vaidyanadhaswamy of Madras University, Dr. T. Vijaya- 
laghavan of Aligarh and Dr. S. D. Chowla of Tjahore. Prof. 
Ganesh Prasad of Calcutta University produced the first volume of 
a book on Spherical Harmonics during the year. The work 
of the late Mr. S. Ramanujan, F.R.S.,—perhaps the most brilliant 
mathematical thinker India has yet produced,—continues to receive 
much attention from Indian and British authorities, and Piof. G. N. 
Watson and Mr. C. T. Preece have lately brought out a series of 
memoirs discussing certain of Ramanujan’s theorems. As regards 
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applied mathematics, Prof. Nikliil Panjan Sen of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity and Dr. Nalini Mohan Basu of Dacca University have written 
valuable papers recently. 

During the year under review much useful research was done in 
the zoological sciences, including morphology, anatomy, cytology, 
embryology, and the systematics of various groups of animals from 
the protozoa to the primates. Considering the volume of work that 
is undertaken, the number of periodicals devoted to Zoology in 
India is small, and many of the papers produced have to be sent to 
Europe for publication and consequently tend to a})pear somewhat 
late. During 1930, however, interesting and in some cases original 
contributions to zoological knowledge continued to appear in India 
in the publications of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bombay 
Natural History Society, and also in the scientific journals issued 
by the Universities of Calcutta, Allahabad, Madras and Mysore. 
Workers in isolated viofvssil colleges, and to a lesser extent also 
those in the majority of Indian Universities, continue to experience 
difficulties in obtaining access to modern zoological literature and 
works of reference outside the scope of their own ])articula]‘ sub¬ 
jects, and the field of research in most centres is therefore some¬ 
what restricted. Tliis, however, at least has tlie advantage of 
ensuring a steady flow of specialized work in individual branches 
of the subject. To those interested in Zoology in Calcutta, the 
fairly extensive library of the Zoological Survey of India is avail¬ 
able, and, as we indicated in our previous Deport, is being in- 
creasingh^ resoHed to by recognized workers from oilier ])arts of the 
country. As regards the work achieved by jirivate investigators 
during the year under review, there are several items wliich deserve 
mention. In systematics, the hitherto neglected group of the 
protozoa has received attention from Prof. B. L. Bhatia. of Hoshiar- 
pur, in the Punjab, who h;is worked out a very useful synopsis of 
the classification of the haplocyte gregarines, and an interesting 
account of the proto/oim fauna of Kashmir; wliile Dr. H. N. Hay 
of Calcutta has made investigations into the life-history of certain 
little-known sporozoan parasites of the marine worms. A substan¬ 
tial amount of work has also been done in the helminthic fauna of 
India,—Prof. K. II. l^fehta and S. C. Verma and their colla¬ 
borators in Allahabad, Prof. G. S. Thapar in Lucknow, Prof. 
M. A. Moghe in Nagpur, Ih-of. Meggett in llangoon and Dr. 
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Maplestone in Calcutta having added considerably to our knowledge 
of the group during the year. The large number of new species of 
parasitic helminths from a variety of hosts which have recently been 
discovered and described clearly demonstrates that helminthology 
has in the past been somewhat neglected in India, and the subject 
is, of course, of considerable economic importance, not only from 
the medical and veterinary points of view, but also to the fishery 
industry. Two volumes on The cestode parasites of India were 
published by Dr. Southwell in The Fauna of British India 
series during the year. In cytology, I’rof. Vishwanalh and his 
collaborators in Lahore, Prof. Bhattacharya in Allahabad, and 
Prof. Asana in Ahmedabad liave made important contributions to 
the study of oogenesis in various s])e(‘ies, botli vertebrate and in- 
vertebiate, which throw fresh light on the structure of the golgi 
elements and the nature of their contents. The evidence brought 
forward clearly shows that the function of the golgi elements in 
oogenesis is primarily if not ex(‘lusively nutritive. As regards 
vertebrate morphology and embryology, there have also been some 
notable advances. Prof. H. K. Mukherjee of Calcutta ha‘< under¬ 
taken some interesting studies of the development of the vertebral 
column in amphibians, and Prof. C. P. iS'arayana Pao of Bangalore 
has obtained im{)ortant results from investigating the brain-struc¬ 
ture of certain engystomatid frogs, in a series of papers entitled 
Contributions to our knoicledge of the anatomy of the Lemu- 
roidea, Dr. Subba Rau and his collalwrators at Mysore have given 
an excellent account of the arterial and urino-genital systems, and 
of the skull-structure, of the South Indian lemur Loris lydekkeria- 
nu.s, which support the view that the lemurs should he considered 
to occupy a lowly position, from the evolutionary point oi view, 
in the primate group. Dr. Snbba Pan had previously obtained 
embryological evidence suggesting the same conclusion. In en¬ 
tomology, Mr. D. Mukherjee of Calcutta has published a valuable 
memoir on the respiratory system of the laiwa of the acquatic beetle 
Cyhister, while Mr. Negi and his collaborators in the Indian Lac 
Research Institute near Panchi have investigated predators of the 
lac insect and suggested methods of control. Mr. B. Krishnamoorti 
of Mysore has contributed to our knowledge of the plant-lice 
{ayhidae) of Mysore. Other interestijig items of work accomplished 
during the year has been the publication by Prof. Gates of Judson 
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College, Rangoon, of the first part of hi? studies of the earthworms 
of Burma. Prof. R. Gopalaiyyar and his collaborators in Madras 
have made good progress with their inyestigation of the littoral 
fauna of Madras, particularly in so far as the polychaete worms, 
medusae, and plankton are concerned. In the third part of the 
Indian Zoological Memoirs edited by Prof. Bahl of Lucknow,— 
which incidentally have began to play a very important part in the 
teaching of zoology in the Universities and Colleges,—Prof. P. R. 
Awati and Prof. H. »S. Rai of the Royal Institute, Bombay, have 
given an exhaustive account of the Bombay oyster (^Ostrea cncul-- 
lata). The mammal and bird survey of the Eastern Ghats winch 
the Bombay Natural History Society has recently undertaken, and 
which was referred to in our previous Ee])ort, lias not been com- 
pleted, but preliminary accounts of the birds have been published 
by Mr. Kinnear and Mr. Whistler, and of the inoi^keys by Mr. R. I. 
Pocock, of the British Museum. Sir Reginald Spence and Mr. S. H. 
Prater, of the Bombay Natural History Society, have issued an 
article on the fish-supply of the West coast, based on their expe¬ 
rience of fisheries in the neighbourhood of Bombay, in which they 
suggest that the fishing industry has better chances of thriving if 
private effort is reinforced by continuous organized research sup¬ 
ported by Government. Among other interesting papers produced 
during the year on zoological subiects were those by Mr. A. P. 
Mathew on voluntary colour-change in the eyes of a spider; by 
Mr. C. P. Gnaiiamiitbii on the mechanism of the throaUfan of a 
ground lizard; and by Mr. R. V. Seshaiya on the anatomy of the 
fresh-water snail Mysorella castigera. 

A considerable amount of research was accomplished in India 
during the year in the various brandies of Botany, including mor- 
pholog;v^ anatomy, pliysiolog}’, embryology, cytology’, pathology 
and teratology, ecology, and systematics. Most of the work done 
by non-official investigators is nowadays published in the Journal 
of the Indian Botanical Society ,—though foreign journals are still 
used to a considerable extent also. As in Zoology, research in 
Botany is m\ich handicapped,—except in Calcutta,—^by the lack of 
adequate library facilities, and the idea of publishing a catalogue of 
up-to-date botanical literature for the assistance of workers who 
live in the remoter parts of the country has had to be abandoned, at 
any rate for a time, owing to financial difficulties. In morphology 
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the chief event was the publication by Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
T. C. N. vSingh of Lucknow of an important paper on the vegetative 
anatomy and female cones of Fitzroya yatagonica. Among other 
papers dealing with this branch of Botany that were issued during 
the year, mention may be made of those of Mr. P. Maheshwari on 
the morphology of Boerhaavia diffusa, of Prof. P. H. Dastur and 
Mr. C. A. Kapadia of the Itoyal Institute, Bombay, on the anatomy 
of climbing plants, of Dr. H. Chaudhuri and Mr. A. R. Akhtar of 
Lahore on the roots of certain Cycadaceae and the root-tubercles of 
Podocarpus chinensis, and of Mr. T. C. N. Singh on the morphology 
of the pollen grain. In physiology, the most important paper 
published was that of Prof. Inamdar and Mr. Dabral of Benaies 
on the daily water-balance of plants in arid regions. Other papers 
were those of Prof. R. H. Dastur and Miss E. Baptista on the 
osmotic and suction pressure of the rice plant, and of Mr. R. S. 
Malhotra on certain peculiarities of germination. Some further 
papers were communicated to the Botany Secttion of the Indian 
Science Congress but have not as yet been published. A large 
number of articles were issued on the cytology and embryology of 
plants. Important papers dealing with the female gametophyte 
were those of Prof. Agharkar and Mr. Banerji, of Calcutta, on the 
development of the embryosac in Carica papaya, and of Mr. P. 
Maheshwari and Mr. N. B. Singh on the female gametophyte of 
Asphodelus tenuifolius. The microsporogenesis of Cassia didymo^ 
hotrya was studied by Mr. M. L. Sethi, of Multan, and that of 
Raphanus sativus by Mr. R. N. Sutaria: Mr. N. S. Ran, of Fdipi, 
investigated the reduction-division in the pollen-mother-cells of 
Cyanotis cristata. This branch of Botany is as yet in the descrip¬ 
tive stage, and some time must elapse before sound generalizations 
can be made from the facts ascertained. Systematic Botany is a 
subject which can only be satisfactorily dealt with in places where 
large collections of properly classified material are available, which 
is not the case, as yet, in any of the Indian Universities. Never¬ 
theless, the amount of important sj’steinatic work recently done in 
India is substantial. For example, Dr. F. Borgesen’s papers on 
the marine algae of India, which hitherto have been veiy imperfect¬ 
ly investigated, have attracted a good deal of attention, and he 
has been asked by the Universities of Bombay and Madras to train 
workers in this branch of Botany. Among other interesting papers 
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on systematic botany recently produced have been those of Dr. S. L. 
Ghose on the Myxofhyceaey Prof. S. L. Ajrekar and K. Dharma- 
rajulu on the Mucorineae of Bombay city, Prof. J. H. Mitter and 
Mr. B. N. Tandon on the fungus flora of Allahabad, Prof. P. Bnihl, 
of Calcutta University, of Indian mosses, Prof. Kashyap on the 
abnormal cones in Equisetvm dehile, the Bev. Dr. E. Blatter and 
his associates on certain flowering plants, and Prof. Agharkar and 
Mr. I. Banerji on pollination and seed formation in the water- 
hyacinth. Among the papers dealing with plant pathology must 
be mentioned that Dr. V. N. Likhite, of Baroda, on the virus 
diseases of the tomato. A number of papers on teratology have 
also been published. At the last session of the Indian Science 
Congress, in Nagpur, about a hundred papers dealing with the 
various branches of Botany were read. A joint discussion was held 
with the zoologists on the place of biology in edmiation. Tlie 
number of zoological papers read at the Congress was about seventy. 

In Geology, among the studies during the i)ast two years by 
non-official workers which are likely to prove of economic value are 
those of Mr. C. Mahadevan of Calcutta on the X-Bay analysis of 
coal, undertaken as a result of a suggestion from the Geological 
Survey. These researches seem to have given access to a new field 
of investigation in which the constitution of coals and their geologi¬ 
cal environment and history can be interestingly correlated. 
Mr. N. N. Chatterjee of Calcutta has been working on the sulphur 
forms in Indian coals, and has also been investigating the action of 
different solvents on coal, in order to reveal the relationship between 
the constitution of coals and their coking properties. Several 
studies on the geology of limited areas have been undertaken by the 
professors and students of the Universities and colleges, and among 
the papers recently published have been those on the Chhidru Hills 
by Prof. Mathur and Mr, Bajpai, on the Vizagapatam Harbour 
area by Mr. C. Mahadevan, and on Eihilchipur State by Mr, D. P. 
Chandoke. As regards j)etrology, the most important recent in¬ 
vestigations have been those of the igneous rocks from the Giruar 
Hills in Kathiawar,—and also of the lavas and igneous rocks fiom 
Cutch,—by Prof. Mathur and his associates; of the metamorpliic 
rocks of the Chor peak in the Simla hills by Mr. N. N. Cbatterjee; 
and of the occurrence of serpentine rocks in Burma by Mr. Bama- 
mirtham. Several short papers on palaeontology have been read 
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recently at the meetings of scientific societies, chiefly hy members 
of the geological staff of Mysore, Calcutta and Benares Universities,^ 
and of the Dhanbad School of Mines. The materials described 
were collected from Rajmahal, Jubbulpore, and various other 
places. Some of the above papers have been published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological, Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of India. In the XXIV volume of the Transactions of the 
Mining and Geological Institute of India, Dr. C. S. Fox has 
described the rise of the Jharia coalfield and Mr. B. II. Simpson 
has discussed its future; Mr. D. N. Wadia and Lt.-Col. L. M. 
Davies have discussed the age and origin of the gypsum associated 
with the salt dej)osits of Koliat, and Dr. E. Mackenzie Taylor, of 
Cambridge, the influence of roof conditions on the bacterial decom¬ 
position of organic matter with special reference to the formation 
of coal; Mr. F. B, Kerridge has described the results of experi¬ 
ments made in the course of working and developing a kaolin 
deposit near Chaibassa, in the Singhbhum District of Bihar and 
Orissa. In the XXV volume is included a 'description of the mine¬ 
ral resources of Madras, Mysore and Travancore by Mr. V. S. 
Swaminathan, and some suggestions concerning tlie utilisation 
and conservation of Indian coal by Mr. C. H. McCale. 

In Anthropology, the leading non-official wmrker in this couniry 
is Bao Bahadur L. K. Aiianthakrishna Iyer, Lecturer and Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Higher Studies in Anthropology at Calcutta 
University, the imj)ortance of whose work in connection with the 
Ethnographical Surveys of Cochin and Mysore is widely recog¬ 
nized. Amongst his numerous publications, are two sumptuous 
volumes on the Ethnography of the Cochin Tribes and Castes, a 
book on the Anthro])ology of the Syrian Christians, and his Uni¬ 
versity Lectures on Ethnography. He has been entrusted with the 
work of conducting the Mysore Ethnographical Survey, the results 
of wEich are to be brought out in four volumes, two of these have 
now been issued, and the third, at the time of writing, was nearly 
ready for publication. Although nearly seventy years of age, he 
is continuing his work with indefatigable energy, and expects to 
complete his fourth volume on the Mysore Survey during 1931. 

In the various branches of applied science, such as Medicine, 
Agriculture, and Veterinary Besearch, there is not much non-offi¬ 
cial activity to report. Some of the private medical institutions 
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such as the Belgachia Medical College at Calcutta and the Govar- 
dhandas Sunderdas Medical College at Bombay, however, are re¬ 
ported to be encouraging research work by the members of their 
teaching and hospital staff, and it is to be hoped that in oiir future 
Reports there may have been some achievements worthy of note to 
be recorded. The latter of these two colleges is financed by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. Many University teachers in 
India who are interested in the agricultural sciences have recently 
undertaken research programmes under the auspices of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, and it is understood that the 
work they accomplish will be published in the Indian Journal of 
Agricultural vScience, on whose editorial staff a few individuals who 
are not Government employees have recently found a place. 

We may conclude this Chapter by mentioning an interesting 
step which was taken during the year towards co-ordinating the 
work of official and non-official workers in scientific and other 
educational matters in this country, and ensuring closer intellectual 
contact between India and the rest of the world. For some time, 
the Government of India has had under consideration the possi¬ 
bility of bringing into existence a special committee to keep in 
touch with the Organization for Intellectual Co-operation estab¬ 
lished by the League of Nations. To constitute a committee which 
would be genuinely representative of the diverified intellectual 
organizations in this country would, it is generally recognized, 
take some time, but meanwhile it is obviously desirable that the 
Government of India should co-operat^e with these particular acti¬ 
vities of the League of Nations so far as lies in its power. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India has been appointed Correspondent with the Secretariat of the 
International Committee of the League, and with the Director of 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at Paris. 
In this capacity, he will act as intermediary between the Inter¬ 
national Committee and the various intellectual organizations, 
including the Ministries of Education, in India, assist in any 
enquiry into the conditions of intellectual life in India which may 
be undertaken by the International Committee, transmit to the 
Secretariat of the International Committee any requests which 
he may receive from Intellectual institution'^ and workers in India, 
as, for example, for books and instruments, travtdling facilities, or 
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inter-University exchanges, and comply as far as possible with 
requests of the same nature which he may leceive either from the 
Secretariat of the International Committee or directly from National 
Committees in other countries. Another development, of a not 
dissimilar nature,—though in this case specifically confined to 
scientific matters,—^lias been the recent decision that India should 
join the International llesearch Council,—now called the Inter^ 
national Council of Scientific Unions,—and its allied Unions of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, Geography, Astronomy, the Biological 
Sciences and Radio-Telegraphy. During the year under review she 
was admitted to the membership of the Research Council and the 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, and steps were taken to secure 
her admission to the other Unions as soon as possible. Until such 
time as a National Council and National Committees are formed to 
adhere to and co-operate witli the International Research Council 
and its Unions, the intention is that the Government of India shall 
act as the intermediary in tlie matt'^r. The Iniernational Research 
Council was constituted soon after tlie war on the initiati\e of the 
representatives of the Allied T^owers, and discLiarges its scientific 
duties through the various Unions which have been formed for the 
different groups of science, which, in addition tu those enumerated 
above, include Unions of Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics. 
These bodies are doing great service for the advancement of their 
subject. The international meetings which take place under their 
auspices bring scientists together who have been working in different 
parts of the world, and enable them to exchange ideas and establish 
friendships which render collaboration more intimate and more 
informed. The participation of India in these activities is bound 
to be of advantage to her scientific workers, both official and 
non-official. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Provinces. 

People who have never been in India,—and particularly those 
wiio live in European countries where a unitary system of adminis¬ 
tration prevails,—sometimes find it difficult to grasp how the 
functions of the Central and Provincial Governments here are 
differentiated. In this Chapter,—our last,—we will be dealing for 
the first time solely with the activities of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and in view of the misunderstandings which are liable to 
arise on the subject, we must endeavour, at the outset, to define 
what those activities consist in, and how the provincial Govern¬ 
ments came to undertake responsibility for them. To do so is the 
more necessary on this occasion, since, by the time our next Report 
is issued, the system under which the country has been adminis¬ 
tered during the period now under review may have been radically 
altered. 

Before the Government of India Act of 1919 was passed and 
wliat are known as the “ Moutagu-Chelmsford ” Reforms were 
introduced as a result of it, the supremo executive and legislative 
authority in this country,—despite the tentative changes in the 
direction of strengthening tl»e provincial administrations which 
were effected under the Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1892 and 
the Morley-Minto Reforms ” of 1909,—remained vested in the 
Central Government. In the last resort, therefore, and except for 
minor details, the provincial Governments were entirely subordi¬ 
nate to the Centro,—being indeed in the position of mere agents 
through which its over-riding jurisdiction was exercised. The 
essence of the changes introduced in 1919 may be said to have 
consisted, firstly, in the definite transfer, under what are known 
as the Devolution Rules, of responsibility for certain adminis¬ 
trative subjects from the Government of India to the provincial 
Governments, and, secondly, of the sub-division of such subjects as 
were delegated to the provincial Governments into two groups,— 
one of which was reserved ” within the control of the Governor 
working with Executive Councillors appointed by the Crown, and 
thus responsible, ultimately, to the Secretary of State and to the 
British Parliament and people, while the other was “ transferred ” 

( 628 ) 
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to the Governor working with Ministers selected from members of 
the provincial legislature, and responsible, through that body, to 
tbe Indian electorate. Of the subjects over which the Government 
of India retained control the most important were Military and 
Foreign Affairs, Tariffs and Customs, Railways, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Income-Tax, Currency and the Public Debt, Commerce and 
Shipping, and legislation relating to Civil and Criminal Law, while 
those delegated to the provincial Governments generally speaking 
included Law and Order, Land Revenue, Irrigation, Forests, Local 
Self-Government, Medical Administration and Public Health, 
Education, Public Works, Agriculture, Fisheries, Industries, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Registration, and Excise. Of these latter sub¬ 
jects, that is to say those for which the provincial Governments 
were given responsibility, the first four, namely, Law and Order, 
Land Revenue, Irrigation, and Forests, fell within the first of the 
two groups to which we have referred and constituted the ‘‘ re¬ 
served ” subjects, while the remainder were ” transferred ” to 
Ministers answerable to the Provincial Legislature. 

This brief summary should have been sufficient to indicate the 
essential features of the constitution under wliich India has con¬ 
tinued to be governed during the period under review, and we may 
now proceed to describe the more important events that occurred 
in connection with the administrative heads for which the provin¬ 
cial Governments are responsible, taking the “ reserved subjects 
first; and since it has been found more convenient to treat two of 
these subjects, that is to say. Forests and Irrigation, in an earlier 
portion of this book,—namely Chapter III,—there only remain 
Law and Order and Land Revenue to be considered before we pass 
on to examine those aspects of public affairs over which the Indian 
electorate now has,—except for the emergency powers which remain 
vested in the provincial Governors,—been for ten years directly 
responsible. 

The existing police organization in India has been evolved out 
of the force which was established in Sind by Sir Charles Napier 
in the Forties of last Century, and modelled on the Irish Constabu¬ 
lary of those days. Except in the Pre.sidency towns, which have 
their own Police Acts, tbe police all over India are now organised, 
disciplined and controlled according to the provisions of the Police 
Act of 1861, and by Rules made thereunder by provincial Govern- 
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ments to suit local conditions, or by separate provincial Police 
Acts. Each Province recruits its own police force, the adminis¬ 
trative head of which is the Inspector-General, who has under him 
a number of other officers holding the rank of Deputy Inspector- 
General. The force is divided among the Districts of the Pro¬ 
vince, each District force being under the control of a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police who is a member of the Indian Police Service and 
responsible for its discipline and organization. Every District is 
divided up into a number of police station jurisdictions each in 
charge of a “ vStation-house Officer who is usuallv of the rank of 
Sub-Inspector. The police station, or thana, is the basic working 
unit of the Indian police system. As a general rule the Sub- 
Inspector at the iliana is the first officer to receive a report of any 
serious crijue ciommitted within his jurisdiction, and upon him 
devolves the duty of investigating these re})orts as well as those 
cases sent to him by a Magistrate, and, if possible, of bringing the 
ohenders to justice. Tliis officer’s duties are however far from 
being limited by his work of reporting and ijivestigating crime; in 
many parts of India he is the only representative of the Government 
for miles aiound, and almost everything lliat happens within liis 
jurisdiction concerns him to some degiee. 

Although the Indian police force, in its standard of efficiency, is 
thoroughly modern, it nevertheless contains certain indigenous ele¬ 
ments of great antiquity. Over practically the whole of India, for 
example, the old pre-British village watchman, or chayJddar, still 
exists. His first duty is to report crinie, but like the thanadar, his 
functions are many and varied, and include the arrests of offenders, 
general aid to the police, suiweillance over bad or suspected charac¬ 
ters, and the general supply of local information, particularly when 
.an investigation is being held into a crime in his owui village. 

For English readers the word ‘‘ police ” conjures up a vision 
■of the typical Borough force with its members serving permanently 
within comparatively narrow confines; or of the country constabu¬ 
lary with the rural policeman stationed in his little country village 
and covering a beat of a few square miles of country side. But the 
arrangement in India is different. In the three Presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and also in Hangoon, the police 
are, it is true, organized as a separate force under the command of 
a Commissioner of Police,—though even here there is a distinction. 
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flincfc the force is financed from provincial revenues instead of from 
rates levied locally, as in Enj^land; but everywhere else in India, 
however big a city may be, the police stationed therein, instead of 
being a purely local force, form part of the police force of the 
District in which the city is situated, and are liable at any time to 
be transferred to a rural station many miles away. Since the 
average personnel of the police station jurisdictions into which the 
whole of British India is divided does not exceed a dozen or so 
men, including the Stution-hoiise Officer, one or more assistants, 
and a head constable who acts as deputy to fhe Station-house Officer 
and looks after the men,—and since the area of these jurisdictions 
is very large,—it is impossible for the police to make more tlian 
occasional visits to the remoter parts of them, and the efiectiveness 
of the police administration is thus very closely dependent upon 
the (* o-opei’ation of the chauhiddr or village watrhman, the village 
headman, and the general public. One other important point in 
'which the police force of this country" differs from that of England 
has to be borne in mind: all over India, certain sections of the 
Police have to be provided with and trained in the use of arms, 
since they are frequently failed with the n(*(ossity of conducting 
()])erations against armed and desperate men to whom human life 
is of no account, or of dealing with serious riots and disturbances 
arising from communal or other causes. 

The custom of hoarding wealth, whether in cash or in gold and 
silver ornaments, which is so prevalent throughout this land, is a 
frequent inducement to crime; and numerous sections of the popu¬ 
lation are alway‘< rrotentially criminal, either because of theii 
poverty, or from the desire for adventure or revenge. Moreover, 
from time immemorial wandering criminal tribes, many of which 
are still uiireformed, have been accustomed to move to and fro over 
the plains of India, and it is still possible, owing to the country’s 
enormous distances and the small numbers of the police, for gangs of 
armed robbers, or “ dacoits ”, to continue their depredations for 
weeks or months on end,—at any rate in the remoter Districts,— 
before they are captured or killed. Cattle stealing, too, is very 
prevalent, and the peasant is often prepared to pay ransom for his 
animals rather than invoke the aid of the police; indeed, in many 
parts of the country, particularly in the North, there is a consi¬ 
derable class of persons who make a regular living by acting as 
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middlemen between tbe cattle-thief and his victim. Thus there 
has at all times been ample work for the police in India in dealing 
with crimes arising from the peculiar circumstances and customs of 
the country, or from the ordinary aberrations of human nature. 
But in recent years they have found themselves confronted with 
problems of an altogether different kind ; for the spread of modern 
education and teclinical knowledge, and the improvement in com¬ 
munications, has hroug’ht about an alarming intn-ease in the more 
sophisticated types of crime such as bogus company ])romoiing, 
coining, forgery, confidence-tricks, and embezzlement, and enabled 
the criminals to work over much larger areas. Unquestionably, 
however, the police liave been quick to re-adjust their ideas and 
practice to the changing conditions, and the Criminal Investigation 
Departments in the various Provinces are well abreast of the latest 
crimonological developments. What is known as the modus 
oyeraiidi system is now being introduced, and crimes such as burg¬ 
lary are not investigated separately but in the mass,—the move¬ 
ment of gangs and the person associated with them, individual 
peculiarities, and the characteristic methods employed being care¬ 
fully noted. During the year under review, however, this deve¬ 
lopment,—as also many others whereby the efficiency of the jxdit'e 
was being gradually increased,—bad to be in large measure mis- 
pended, owing to the extraordinary demands whicli the various 
manifestations of the Civil Disobedience Movement made upon their 
time and energy, TTow great was the strain imposed on them by 
the peculiar events of the year, and how admirable were the services 
they rendered, will be apparent from the paragraphs that follow, 
in which the work accomplished hy the force in each province is 
analysed in detail.* 

In Assam, the number of cognizable cascvS of crime reported to 
tbe Police under Classes I—V, and irnstituted in the courts,^ 
amounted during the year to 19,G74, as against 23,800 in 1929-30. 
This total, however, does not include the cases reported in the 
Habibganj Magistracy, owing to the fart that the criminal records 
there were destroyed when the buildings were maliciously burnt 
down in December; but since, during 1929-30, tbe number of cases 
reported at Habibganj did not number more than 2,158, it is prob- 

* The facts given relate thronghout to the calendar year 1930, not the- 
financial year 1930-31, except where the text clearly indicates the contrary. 
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able that there wag actually a real decrease in cognizable crime 
throughout the Province as a whole. This seems to have been 
due ii. part to the energetic and successful action taken by the 
police uuring the year against known criminals,—as for example in 
Karimginj sub-division,—although it is at least probable also that 
the preocmpation of the force with matters arising out of the Civil 
Disobedieice Movement resulted in less reporting. The total 
number of cases of serious crime reported amounted to 7,059, as 
against 7,782 in the previous year; cases of burglary, theft, dacoity, 
robbery, coining, and cattle-theft increased. The increase in cases 
of rioting was substantial, the figure being 334 as against 290 in 
the previous year. Eighteen cases were attended with loss of life. 
The communal riot which occurred at Digboi in Lakhimpur District 
resulted in the deaths of one Hindu and three Muhammadans. A 
head-hunting scare among the credulous tea-garden coolies was 
responsible for serious rioting in some tea-gardens in the Darrang 
District. There was a case of lawlessness among the Cacharis of 
Hazarigaon in Kamrup District; while some accused men were being 
escorted to the police station, Cacharis numbering about 200 attacked 
the police and removed the arrested persons from their custody. In 
Lakhimpur District the European Manager of a tea-garden was 
assaulted by coolies and died from the injuries he received. Cases 
of dacoity rose from 3G to 55; of robbery from 27 to 34, of coining 
from 11 to 15 and of cattle-theft from 178 to 205. As regards the 
coining cases, a big gang of coiners, the leader being one ISurul 
Islam, a goldsmith of Kamarbag, in Mymensingh District, was 
detected during the year in the Goalpara District, and it is hoped 
that this discovery will lead to a diminution of such cases in future. 
On the other liand burglary cases declined from 4,370 to 3,795, 
theft from 2,690 to 2,443, murder from 61 to 60, and culpable homi¬ 
cide from 113 to 108. The marked decrease in cases of burglary 
and theft in the Kamrup District was largely due to the success of 
a police officer in bringing three notorious criminal gangs under 
the operations of the Criminal Tribes Act. The modus operandi 
system of investigating burglary cases is still in the experimental 
stage throughout the province and progress during the year was 
slow. Although the Civil Disobedience Movement in Assam cannot 
be said to have met with the same success as in most other Pro¬ 
vinces, practically every District was affected by it,—Sylhet, 
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Kamnip, and Kowgong particiilaily so,—and the j^ear proved her 
a very trying one for all ranks of the police, who managed the 
difficnlt situations that arose with admirable tact. Demands upon 
the armed police reserves to siipplemejit the armed branch in sup¬ 
plying guards and escoris greatly increased, particularly duiing the 
weeks immediately after the outbreak in Chittagong; and subse¬ 
quently when the Civil Disobedience Movement was at its height, 
the armed police reserves in most Districts were frequently called 
upon to deal with picketing and similar political aciivities,—an 
unpleasant task which they carried out in a most praiseworthy 
manner. Several serious political incidents occurred in Sylhet 
District, namely the burning dowm of a Government-aided high 
school and the (kmrt building at Hahihganj, of the high school at 
Monlvibazar, and the Government high school and the Raja’s school 
at Sylhet; and a serious homh explosion also took place when one 
Asrof Khan, a man from the North-West Frontier sustained severe 
injuries as the result of the accidental bursting of explosives he 
was secretly preparing in an empty room of the Khilafat Oflice 
buildings in Sylhet town. During the year no members of the 
force were killed, but 9 were injured in the performance of their 
duties. In addition, one constable from Nowgong wavS murdered 
while on leave, and another, from Sibsagar, also on leave, suc¬ 
cumbed to injuries 8UBfu.ined in a riot. 

In Bengal, the year under review is described as having been 
the most difficult the police have ever experienced. Practically 
every District suJffered considerably from the effects of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, and in Midnapore and also in Mymensingh 
the situation for a time was very serious. Civil Disobedience com¬ 
mittees were formed throughout the Province to recruit volunteers 
and conduct propaganda in villages, and innumerable meetings 
were held to preach defiance of the law's. So preoccupied were tha 
police in dealing with the various manifestations of the Movement 
that many of their ordinary activities had to be abandoned, and in. 
consequence of this, and of the unfavourable economic conditions,, 
there was a marked increase throughout the Province in Crimea 
against property. In addition, the year was distinguished by a 
large number of violent outrages committed by terrorists and revo¬ 
lutionary parties. The peculiar difficulties with which the police^ 
were confronted were discussed in detail by D. E. the Governor of 
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Benj^al during the Police Parade held in Dacca in August 1930, 
who said : “I fear that it will he long before the police regain 
their ascendancy over the ordinary criminal, established by long 
years oP hard work and largely destroyed by the action of those 
who havi} launched civil disobedience. Dacoities have increased by 
large numbers and the record of ordinary crime has steadily mount¬ 
ed during these last few months, while the energies of the police 
have perforce been diverted to meet the want on attack on general 
peace and stability; when this attack has ceased, 3 ’oiir crime work 
will start with a bad handicap in the general sense of lawlessness 
it has engendered. It is all the more neceesary therefore that the 
public should give all the assistance they can . . . Throughout 

the province an attempt has been made to bring Government to a 
standstill, to loosen the forces of disorder and to break the prestige 
of law, whicli is the only protection for the ordinary citizen. It is 
the police force of llengal that has stood l)etween its inhabitants 
and chaos. In Midnapore, in Mymensingli and Chittagong organ¬ 
ized attempts have been made tr) biiiig about anarchy; in the rest of 
the province intimidation lias been rife and the neojile have been 
urged to dely the law and to flout the authorities whose duty it is 
to enforce it. You have been subjected to harassment and insult, 
to persecutions and annoyances; many of you have been injured, 
some of your number have been murdered and all of you have been 
worked almost to the breaking point. I am proud of the record of 
the Bengal Police during this time of trial. Your loyalty has stood 
firm against all temptations; every officer has testified to the un¬ 
flinching courage, the unbroken discipline and the wonderful self- 
control, the force, as a whole, has shown.” 

The total number of cases ot serious crime reported in Bengal 
during 1930 was 46,888, as against 44,390 in 1929. The increase 
was distributed over all the Banges except Burdwan, and occurred 
chiefly under the headings of riot, murder, dacoity, robbery and 
burglary. Cases of theft, including cattle-theft, decreased. The 
total number of true cases of riot was more than double that of the 
previous year, amounting to 1,608, as against 755 , and was largely 
occasioned by the unrest created by the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment, which started with defiance of the Salt Laws, and was subse¬ 
quently directed largely against payments of chaukidari tax; the- 
serious communal disturbances in Dacca and Mymensingh also. 
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helped to swell the year’s figures. Among the very numerous cases 
of riot that occurred, mention may be made of the incidejit in 
Howrah on the 10th June, when the police were attacked by a mob 
while arresting persons accused of theft; of three cases in the 
Bakarganj District, when the police were violently assaulted while 
discharging their duties; of the occurrence in Burdwan on the 9th 
of September, when a political prisoner who had been arrested on 
a warrant was forcibly rescued by a large number of villagers; and 
of the communal riot which took place in the Asansol division 
during the Muharram festival. Largely in order to deal with 
disturbances of this kind, no less than 1,0G1 persons, as against 397 
in the previous year, were appointed as special police officers during 
1930; of these 494 were appointed in Midnapore during the acute 
phases of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 417 in the 24-Pargana8 
on the occasion of Muharram, 145 in Dacca during the communal 
riots, and 5 in Noakhali to guard against an apprehended raid from 
the insurgents of Chittagong. As regards murder, the number of 
true cases rose from 500 to GOl,—Mymensingh showing an increase 
of no less than 35 cases. Excluding murders by dacoits, and the 
political outrages at Chittagong, Dacca, and Chaudpur, firearms 
were used in 17 cases, and poison in G. Among the most cons¬ 
picuous cases was the brutal murder in Midnapore on the 3rd of 
June, of two sub-inspectors of police who were battered to death 
by a band of Civil Disobedience volunteers and villagers, and the 
murder of a European assistant manager of a tea garden iu Jalpai- 
guri. The number of true cases of dacoity during the year amount¬ 
ed to 1,103, as against G93 in the previous year, but the percentage 
of cases ending in conviction was only 8*4, as against 15 G; this 
remarkable decline was chiefiy due to the inability of the police to 
make proper investigations owing to their preoccupation with poli¬ 
tical disturbances, and to lack of co-operation from the people. An 
increase in the total number of cases was reported from all Districts 
except Mui-shidabad, Jessore, Jalpaiguri, and Noakhali. True 
cases of robbery increased from 38G to 583, and of burglary from 
25,5G8 to 27,380. The rise under these headings, as also under 
that of dacoity, is attributable to the spirit of lawlessness created 
by the Civil Disobedience Movement, and to the fact that the police 
were so preoccupied in dealing with political disturbances that 
they could not attend properly to the activities of ordinary crimi- 
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rials. Throughout the year the rural police in several parts of the 
Province were much disorganized by the exceptional occurrences of 
the time, and in Midnapore District many dafadars and chaukidars 
resigned their posts and police work was for a while practically 
suspended. When the “ no-tax campaign was started in this 
neighbourhood, the chaukidars who assisted officers in making col¬ 
lections were frequently assaulted, forcibly deprived of their uni¬ 
form, and subjected to social boycott. These incidents culminated 
in a deplorable outrage in December, when two chaukidars who liad 
been threatened with various penalties on previous occasions were 
murdered by an infuriated mob for having arrested certain volun¬ 
teers. 

A separate paragraph must be devoted to discussing the acti¬ 
vities of terrorist and revolutionary parties in Bengal and Calcutta 
during the year, which taxed the resources of the Intelligence 
Brancli to the utmost. Among the numerous outrages which they 
perpetrated the most speclacular and daring was tlie raid on the 
Armouries at Chittagong on the 18th of April, which must be 
described in some detail. At about 10 p.m. on that dav, lour 
batches of terrorists .set out from tlie Congress Office and Ganesh 
(jhosh’s shop, one to capture tlie Police Armourv, one to capture 
tiie Auxiliary Force Armoury, one to massacre Europeans in the 
Club, and the fourth to destroy the Telephone Exchange and Tele¬ 
graph Office. The Club party, however, on finding the place 
practically deserted, soon split up and joined the two Armourv 
parties. The Police Armoury party consisted of about 50 youths. 
All were dressed in khaki and the leaders wore officer’s uniforms. 
On reaching the Armoury, the leaders rushed the sentry and shot 
him down. The remainder followed, broke open the Armoury and 
Magazine, and armed themselves with muskets and revolvers with 
which they drove out the unarmed constables from the police lines. 
The Auxiliary Force Armoury party consisted of about seven per¬ 
sons. The leader, dressed as an officer, walked up to the sentry 
and aftei replying to liis challenge, shot him and another sejioy 
fatally. Sergeant-Major Farrell, on coming out of his quarters 
nearby, was shot dead. The Armoury was then forced open and’ 
pistols, revolvers, rifles and a Lewis gun were taken away. The 
ammunition, which was in the magazine, was fortunately over¬ 
looked. The building was then set on fire with petrol, and the 
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raiders, after loading their cars with arms, drove to the police 
lines to join the other party. While in possession of the Armoury 
they fired on all motor cars passing on the road, killing a railway 
guard, the driver and assistant driver of a taxi, and a constable 
who was in the District Magistrate’s oar. This party therefore 
murdered seven persons altogether, and in addition wounded two 
others. The Telegraph Office party consisted of about six persons. 
They seized the telephone operator and chloroformed him, hacked 
the telephone hoard to pieces, and set it on fire. The telegraph 
master was shot at when he came to the operator’s assistance, but 
he returned witli a gun and drove them off without their having 
succeeded in destroying the Telegraph Office. They then went to 
the police lines and joined the main party. The number of raiders 
at the police lines now amounied to about 60. ITaving armed 
themselves with muskets they were being instructed in using them. 
At about midnight, however, Mr. Farmer, Deputy Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police, Mr. Johnson, Superintendent of Police, Mr. Jjewis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, and Mr. Barraclough, a member 
of the Auxiliary Force, opened fire on them with a Jjewds gun, 
secured from a subsidiary armoury. The raid ms retuined th(‘ fiie 
and also thiew a bomb which failed to oxjihxle. Jlimoiigsbu Sen, 
one of the raiders, while setting the guard-room on fire with petrol, 
got so severely buimt that he subsequently died. Two of the leaders 
and two others took Himongshu Sen aw’ay in a motor car, abandon¬ 
ing the rest of the party, who thereupon retreated to the hills 
North of the town, eaiffi (tarrying a musket, at least one revolver 
or pistol and a haversack full of cartridges. Nineteen of the raiders 
were shot dead during the skirmishes which subsequently took place 
when the police attempted to round them up. During one of these 
skirmishes Constable Prasanna Barua displaying magnificent 
courage and tenacity in seizing and clinging to one of the raiders 
although mortally wounded. Meanwhile another batch of terrorists 
had destroyed railway and telegraphic wires at Dboom, 40 milcvS 
from Chittagong, and another liad cut the telegraph wires and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to derail a train near Laksam, 70 
miles away. On the 23rd of April, four young men were arrested 
at Feni railway station on suspicion that they had been concerned 
in the Chittagong Armoury raid, but when they were about to be 
searched they opened fire on the police with revolvers, wounded a 
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eub-iiiapeeior and two constables, and made good their escape. 
The numerous other outrages that occurred during the year must 
be described more briefly. Many of them are probably attributable, 
directly or indirectly, to the success of the Chittagong Armoury 
Eaids, which gave a great impetus to terrorist activities through¬ 
out the Province, and fired the imagination of revolutionary- 
minded youths. On the 2nd of August, when a constable was about 
to arrest an absconder at Jamalpur, Mymensingh, the latter opened 
fire at him with a revolver and escaped. The constable was not 
wounded. On the 25th, two bombs were thrown at the cai' in 
whi(‘h Sir Charles Tegart, Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, was 
proceeding to his office along Dalhousie Square East. One of the 
culprits died oii the spot and the other was caught. Both had in 
their pockets live bombs and revolvers. On the night of the 2Grh, 
a bomb was thrown t)n the Torabagan (k)urt Buildings in Calcutta ; 
five peisons were injured, the culprits disappearing in a taxi. On 
the 27th, a bomb was thrown on the roof of the Eden Garden 
outpost in Calcutta, injuring four persons including a constable, 
of whom one died subsequently. On the 29th, when Mr. Lowman, 
Ins])ector-General of Police, and iMr. Hodson, Superintendent of 
Police, Dacca, were on a visit to the Mitford ITo.s])ital, Dacca, they 
were shot by one Binoy Krishna Bose. Both were seriously 
wounded and Mr. Lowman subsequently succumbed to his injuries. 
On the 30th, a homh was thrown into the house of Inspector Pabitra 
Nath Bose of the Mymensiiigh police whose twr> brothers were 
injured; a similar outrage was attempted in the house of an 
excise suh-inspector, ])Ut the bomh failed to explode. On the 8tli 
of September, a band of 15 or 20 young men, some of whom w^ere 
armed with revolvers, carried out a successful dacoity in the 
Ichapura post-office in Dacca. On the 23rd, a bomb w^as thrown at 
the District Intelligence Branch Inspector who was sitting in the 
Kotwali police-station, Khulna, and injured a head constable and 
a sub-inspector. On the 13th of October, an assistant sub-in.spector 
and a constable were shot at by absconders at Jamalpur, Myineu- 
singh District. On tlie 17th, four Bengali youths entered the pre¬ 
mises of a Marwari firm in Armenian Street, Calcutta, and at the 
point of revolvers and daggers took aw'ay money and papers. The 
darhaii wmuuded one of them but was himself shot dead. The 
wounded robber also injured twm constables wKo arrested him, with 
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a knife. On the 1st of December, at Ciianclpiir railway station in 
Tippera, two young Bengalis fired at and mortally wounded Inspec¬ 
tor Tarini Charan Mukherji of the Bailway Police, who had arrived 
there from Chittagong. On the 8th December 1930, three terrorists 
dressed in European costume rushed into the office of Colonel 
Simpson, Inspector-General of Prisons, at Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta, and fired several shots killing him on the spot. 
Mr. Nelson, Judicial Secretary, who came out was also shot in the 
thigh. The assailants then entered a room where one of them 
swallowed poison and died ; the other two shot themselves, but while 
one named Binoy Bose (who had murdered Mr. IjOwmaTi in August), 
died in hospital, the other, Dinesh Gupta, recovered and was placed 
on trial, and was subsequently convicted and executed. The total 
number of terrorist outrages, such as actual or attempted murders, 
dacoities, or robberies, wliich were perpetuated in Bengal, including 
Calcutta, during the year was 36. Seventeen terrorists were killed 
by the police in skirmishes, and in addition 2, as we have seen, 
committed suicide after murdering Colonel Simpson. The num])er 
of people killed by terrorists was 19, and the value of the property 
secured by them as a result of dacoities or robberies was Bs. 51,179. 
At the end of the year 401 terrorists were under orders of internment 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The number of 
persons cxmvicted for terrorist crimes during the year was 41. 

During the year the total number of members of the Bengal 
Police Force who were injured while performing their duties was 
350, and 11,—including the Inspector-General, Mr. Lowman,— 
were killed. The number of members of the Calcutta force who 
were injured was 121. As regards the latter force, the year proved 
an extremely trying one also, as will have been inferred from the 
previous paragraph. Apart from their endeavours to combat the 
activities of the terrorists, they had also to undertake innumerable 
difficult and unusual duties, necessitated by the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, which,—although it did not assume such serious dimen¬ 
sions as in the city of Bombay,—led to rioting in the streets, 
inimerous hartals and unlawful processions, and severe picketing, 
which often resulted in violence. The Indian ranks were also sub¬ 
jected to insidious attempts to subvert their loyalty. Nevertheless, 
the whole force may be said to have met the challenge with alacrity 
and cheerfulness; the long hours of duty were endured without com- 
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plaint and the discipline and loyalty of all ranks was never for a 
moment in question. The total number of convictions secured for 
the most important types of crime during the year was 2,320, as 
against 2,298 during the previous year. Convictions for thett, 
buiglary, receiving stolen property, and dacoity were less, while 
those for rioting, robbeiy, and coining increased; convictions for 
murder remained the same. The figure for rioting rose to 349, as 
against 84 in 1929 and 41 in 1928. The most serious riots which 
occurred during the year were those on the 1st and 15th of April, 
and on the bth of May. An unpleasant incident during the second 
April riot was the attack made on the fire-brigade which had been 
summoned when three tramcars were set alight by the mob; no less 
than 17 members of the brigade were injured, two very seriously. 
Apart from the cases connected with the Terrorist and Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movements which were investigated by the police, men¬ 
tion may be made of the following. At the end of Isovember 1929 
three Madrasis were arrested in the act of stealing a bag containing 
Bs. 26,500 from the Peninsular and Oriental Bank, Calcutta. 
Early in January 1930 two similar cases were reported, one by the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, Calcutta, and the other by the 
Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta. It then became clear that other 
members of the gang were operating in Calcutta. During the in¬ 
vestigation of the first case it transpired that the culprits were 
members of a gang of criminals known as the “ Kepmari Gang ” 
of South Arcot and Trichinopoly in the Madras Presidency. A 
requisition was therefore made to the Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment, Madras, for the services of an officer to assist the Detec¬ 
tive Department, Calcutta, with the result that 9 other members of 
the gang were traced and sent to Madras where they were dealt 
with under the Criminal Tribes Act. Since the arrest of this gang 
no further thefts of the kind have been reported. A gang of 7 
persons who opened bogus business centres in different parts of 
Calcutta and then systematically cheated a number of firms by 
securing goods in advance after which they closed their business 
and disappeared, was successfully prosecuted during the year. One 
Jam ini Kanta Ghosh, the Managing Director of a bogus concern, 
called ** The Swaraj Bank Limited sold his shares to the public 
on the condition that he would employ men on the same pay a 
month as the amount of shares purchased. A number of unsuspect- 
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ing pereoDS piircliasetl shares in the hope of getting employment^ 
which they secured, but not their wages. In this way the accused 
collected a sum of Es. 13,000. He was duly sent up for trial, 
convicted and sentenced to 9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In Bihar and Orissa the Civil Disobedience Movement had a 
marked efl'ect in the volume of (U'ime. The campaign began, as 
elsewhere, with defiance of tlie Salt Laws, and was followed by 
attacks on excise revenue, the chavkidan-iax and the trade in 
foreign cloth. The loyalty of Government servants and particularly 
of the police was frec^ueiitly assailed, and during the later phases 
of the MoveTuent there were several oiitbi’eaks of mob violence. 
The Tirhut Division and the Districts of Bliagalpur, Monghyr, and 
Manbhum were the most troubled areas. Altogether over 11,30(1 
persons were convicted of offences in connection with the Movemeiit, 
either under the ordinary law or under the special Ordinances 
enacted during the year. DTiring the ten years ending in December 
1929 there had been a steady decline throughout the province in 
the two forms of crime, burgdary and theft, which react most 
readily to preventive action, burglary having fallen from 19,500 
cases in 1920 to 13,000 in 1929, and theft from 18,000 to 12.000. 
Dacoity also had decreased from 274 cuses to 219, while rioting had 
reached its lowest point since 1922. The total amount of cognizable 
crime had declined steadily throughout the period, the figure in 
1920 having been 56,800 and in 1929, 45,000, which was the lowest 
total attained in the history of the Province. The political up¬ 
heaval, however, quickly altered the situation and caused a severe 
setback. As the Civil Disobedience Movement gained impetus, the 
figures for crime increased, and reached their peak in the third 
quaiter of the year, during which the figures for dacoity, the crime 
which reflects most clearly a state of disorder, were remarkably 
high. The weakening of the Movement was accompanied by a 
sharp fall in the amount of dacoity, despite the fact that at this time 
the economic depression was becoming increasingly severe,—and 
the conclusion is therefore irresistible that the unprecedented in¬ 
crease in this crime was due to the Civil Disobedience Movement 
alone. Other forms of crime showed an approximately similar rise 
and fall, robbery and burglary being 30 per cent, and rioting bS- 
per cent, above the average during the third quarter of the year. 
In the last quarter the exces.® fell to ?iil for robbery, 25 per cent. 
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for burglary and 18 per cent, for rioting. For the whole province 
there wa^s an increase over 1929 of 14 per cent, in murder, 12 in 
burglary, 58 in dacoity and 82 in rioting, and the number of true 
cognizable cases rose from 45,638 to 50,208. Moreover it must be 
borne in mind that for most of the year, throughout wide tracts of 
the Province, conditions were such as to render the proper report¬ 
ing of crime extremely difficult; the victims were discouraged from 
-declaring their losses, village chauhidars ceased to function, and 
the police were fully occupied with other matters. Exaggeration, 
therefore, cannot be claimed as an explanation of the figures; on 
the contrary, it is quite certain that the number of cases reported, 
in particular those of burglary, were far less than what actually 
occurred. The figures of true cases of the more important type of 
crime in the Province during 1930 were as follows. Cases of riot 
and unlawful assembly amounted to 1,121, as against 616 in the 
previous year; of murder, to 319, a,s against 279; of culpable homi¬ 
cide, to 170, as against 153; of dacoity, to 346, as against 219; of 
ro])bery, to 139, as against 187; and of swindling to 655, as against 
600. All these types of crime therefore showed increases. On the 
other hand true cases of ordinary theft fell from 11,946 to 10,998; 
and of cattle-theft from 688 to 643. Among tlie 319 cases of 
murder, it was reported that 16 were caused by witchcraft; in 
Sambalpur there was a case of human sacrifice during the Durga 
1 ujas, in which a boy aged 7 was killed; and a widow in the 
Hazaribagh district att-empted to commit sati. While dealing with 
the various riots and unlawful assemblies, the poIic.e were attacked 
€U many occasions. For example, in Monghyr, the police were set 
upon by a mob of coolies from the Jamalpur Workshops and com¬ 
pelled to open fire. At a village near Begiiserai in the same Dis¬ 
trict a large hostile crowd atta(;ked the Sub-divisional Officer and 
a party of armed police under an Assistant Superintendent of Police. 
In Muzaffarpur, an unlicensed procession which was taken out in 
defiance of a prohibitory order refused to disperse and attacked the 
police with stones, who were obliged to fire in self-defence. At 
Sabour in the Bhagalpiir District a mob led by Congress volunteers 
made a premeditated attack on a party of police. Tn Saran hostile 
mobs twice attacked a party of mounted police who were assisting 
in collecting chvhdari tax; on each occasion the police were forced 
to fire. At Bhorey in the same District the police, while making 
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arrests in connection with the “ no-tax ” campaign, were attacked 
by a large mob, and a shot was fired at a sub-inspector; the police 
returned the fire and the mob dispersed. In the Dinapur Sub-divi¬ 
sion of Patna, an attempt was made to break up an Araan Sabha 
meeting; a few arrests were made, and the Sub-divisional Officer 
removed persons in his car; the mob however stoned the vehicle and 
the officer was injured. At Godda, in the Santal Parganas, a party 
of police, while dispersing a meeting organized by Hindu agitators 
in defiance of a prohibitory order, was attacked with brick-bats; 
the sergeant-major sustained severe injuries and several constables 
and chauhi^ors were hurt. In Balasore a party of police sent out 
to make arrests in connection with the “ no-tax ’’ campaign was 
attacked and several constables were severely injured. In the same 
District a police encampment was raided by a mob of persons who 
were breaking the Salt Law; the police were oveiwhelmed and some 
of the constables were stripped of their uniforms. In Manbhiim, 
a sub-inspectnr, while attempting to arrest picketers, was attacked 
by villagers and his revolver was seized; later, a riot occurKMl, 
in which the police were attacked by a mob of villagers armed with 
bows and arrows; the police had to fire, and one person was killed. 
Despite all the talk about ** excesses committed by fhe police 
during the year, only 18 ])olicemen were convicted under the 
Indian Penal Code, which is less fhan half tlie average number for 
the preceding quinquennium ; only 18*4 per cent, of ciiminal charges 
against the police ended in conviction, against a previous average 
of 15-5 per cent. Of the 86 officers and 112 men of Cham])araii, 
Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea, Santal Parganas, 
Balasore, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and Singhbhum who were 
assaulted by Congress -workers, 2 sergeant-majors sustained severe 
injuries and a sub-inspector lost an eye. A sub-inspector of Dina- 
pore police-station was severely assaulted when investigating a c«ase. 
In Monghyr a head-constable was injured while arresting accused 
persons. A constable of Bhagalpur and a sub-inspector and 2 
constables of Hazaribagh were severely assaulted while making 
house searches in excise cases. A constable of Bhagalpur, in trying 
to arrest an escaped prisoner who jumped from a running train, 
received injuries which ended fatally. A constable of Banchi was 
assaulted by a mob when arresting a man suspected of being in 
possession of illicit liquor. In Manbhum, a sub-inspector and a 
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constable received injuries while executing non-bailable warrants; 
and in Singhbhum a head-constable received injuries in a gambling 
raid. The village police remained for the most part staunch and 
loyal throughout the Civil Disobedience Movement, although the 
pressure of political events interfered seriously with their usefulness 
in checking ordinary crime. Of the numerous instances of good 
work reported the following deserve mention. In Patna District a 
picketing party, arranged entirely by a local dxiffadar on his own 
initiative, arrested a criminal with a sondh/nmri. In Sliahabad a 
notorious gang, failing to dissuade a daffadar from giving informa¬ 
tion against them, murdered him. In Champaran, a daffadar and 
a chaukidar faced a mob of o()() men obstructing a liquor vendor 
and later gave evidence in spite of threats of social boycott. In 
Sambalpur a gang of dacoils injured a chaukidar who challenged 
them. In Monghyr a chaukidar rescued an injured head-constable 
who had been assaulted by villagers. In Bhagalpur a daffadar and 
8 chaukidars aia ested tuo burglers; and in Purima chaukidars 
arrested 4 Jhi jha Dusadhs witli stolen [)roj>ert}. There was a 
certain amount of communal timsi'Ui during the yi'ar, ])articuiaily 
in Saran. Altogether there were l(j cases of (omm nial rioting and 
unlawful assembly. During the Bakr-Id festival a, clash occuned 
in the Bhabua sub-division of Sliahabad. Some 300 Hindus col¬ 
lected in the mistaken belief that a sacrifice of cattle had taken 
place. The local officers had succeeded in pacifying them when a 
mob of about 200 Muhammadans aimed with lathis, spears and 
swords, attacked the Hindus, one of whom subsequently died. 
The piompt action of tlie police and the eonciliation committee 
prevented a spread of the trouble. The Muhairam festival was 
marked by two small riots in Monghyr, the Hindus being the 
aggressors on one occasion and the Muhammadans on the other, 
and affrays also occurred between Muhammadans in Darbhanga 
and Muzaffarpur Districts, one man dying of injuries in the latter 
place. 

In the Bombay Presidency, exclusive of Bombay City, the 
number of cases of cognizable crime repoited to the police amounted 
in 1930 to 30,941, as against 2S,S87 in 1929. There were 884 more 
offences under the Indian Penal Code and 1,170 more under the 
Special and Local Laws and Minor Acts. Both these increases may 
be mainly attributed to the effects of the Civil Disobedience Move^ 
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ment, whicli rendered conditions throngliout the year very abnormal. 
The increase in most Districts of serious crime against person and 
property, such as dacoities, robberies, and house-breakings, was 
particularly striking, and clearly indicates the unsettled state of 
afFairs that persisted throughout the Ihesidency owing to political 
agitation, and the extent to which natural and habitual law-breakers, 
of the non-political variety, were enabled to wage successful war on 
society owing to the diversion of the energies and attention of the 
police from their normal duties. One of the problems of police 
work in India at all times of the existence of numerous bazaar 
bullies and ruffians usually known as “ goondas ” or ‘‘ mavalis ”, 
who prey upon the public whenever, for any reason, the attention 
of the guardians of law and order is distraded. Naturally, 1930 
proved a satisfactory year for this fiaternity, and their numbers 
were swollen by the addition of nuiuerous novices to the art of 
goondaisra wdio profited by the Congress creed that law-breaking is 
an act of virtue. The actual number of cognizable cases of crime 
reported as being directly connected with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement was 3,271). If these are excluded from the total of 
30,941 already mentioned, the year’s criminal statistics were belter 
by 1,221 than those for 1929. But to draw the normal conclusion 
from these figures would be erroneous, siTice there is no doubt that 
a large number of cognizable cilmes were not reported to the police, 
either because would-be complainants feared reprisals, or because 
they were committed either voluntarily or as a result of pressure to 
a policy of non-co-operation. A typical example of the paralysis 
caused by the Civil Disobedience Movement was reported from 
Bardoli in the Surat District where a murder was committed and 
the aggrieved parties not only refused to complain but professed 
ignorance of the fact that the crime had taken place. Communal 
tension continued to prevail in certain Districts during the year, 
but the imposition of additional police and tactful handling of 
difficult situations prevented any serious breach of the peace. As 
regards the exe(*utive police, since their ordinary work was in large 
measure suspended, no extension of the modus operandi system was 
possible. The Criminal Intelligence Branch was however less 
hampered by the events of the year and continued to prepare Ihe 
crime records of inter-district and inter-provincial criminals, and 
records of fil such individuals w^ere prepared and published in the 
Police Gazette and records of 493 others were taken in hand; hut as 
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the District Police were fully engaged, in circumstances of unpre¬ 
cedented strain and anxiety, in dealing with activities arising out 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement, no attempt could be made to 
popularise and extend the utility of the Crime Itecord System. A 
number of acts of exceptional gallantry were perfoimed by the 
police during the year, and also some unusually meritoiious detec¬ 
tive worlv. For example, in duly, when at the instance of the 
Junnar Municipality a villager was being tried for assaulting an 
octroi clerk, a row^dy mob of 1,000 villagers invaded Junnar town 
and marched on the administiative offices with the object of drag¬ 
ging the mamlatdar from his court and of forcing him to discharge 
the accused. Jamadar Jan Gul, the senior police officer, with only 
five constables, held up the mob at Ihe main gate of the court and 
later, in spite of showers of stones, succeeded in driving them back 
without resort to firing. His gallantry and restraint saved the 
kacJieri and averted what might have proved a most unpleasant 
incident. Again, on the night of the (Ith of Septeml>er, the house 
of one Anandram Hudhaji Marwadi of Tsandur Madhameshwar, 
Taluka Niphad, Nasik District, was broken into by a large gang of 
dacoits, who heat the inmates severely and stole pi >porty valued at 
Rs. 14,000 consisting of rash and jewelry. Information was 
promptly given to the police at Niphad police station, and the sul>- 
inspector in charge proceeded to the scene. An examination of the 
neighbourhood led him to think that some of the dacoits had used 
a tonga in approacliing the house concerned. Steps were im¬ 
mediately taken to trace the tonga aiifl it was eventuallv ascertained 
that it had been brought from the village of Suregaoii in Alimed- 
nagar District. Finthcr enquiries were continued in lluit area and 
eleven members of a gang comprising Maratlias. Soiiai s and Bhils, 
and including men of means, wert' arrested. Property valued at 
Rs. 6,000 was rec(»vered. The case, at tlie time of uriting, was 
still s^uh-judice. Another impressive incident occurred on the 28th 
of September. For many months ])reviously. parties of special 
police had l>een on duty in the hilly country round Trimbak, in the 
Nasik District, in order to track down a notorious dacoit by the 
name of Nana Farari. These parties were under the direct control 
of a sub-inspector. On the date mentioned, the sub-inspector 
deputed a head constable and one other constable, both in disguise, 
to try to obtain information regarding Nana who was suspected to 
be in the vicinity of Torangan. The head constable went as directed 
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towards Torangan, and chancing to hear shots in a jungle, soon dis¬ 
covered that he and his companions had come upon Nana Farari 
and his confederates. One Kalya, an intimate of Nana’s, was 
standing on guard with a gun whilst the rest were sitting down. 
The head constable immediately decided to attack the gang and 
opened fire with the revolvers with which he and his single sub¬ 
ordinate were armed. There is little doubt that two shots took 
effect as bullet marks were found on Nana’s body when he was shot 
dead at a later date. On this occasion, however, the gang made 
good their escape in the dusk. The cpiality of the head constable’s 
pluck and determination is emphasized by his lack of familiarity 
with a revolver. His action was undoiibtedly responsible for putting 
Nana out of action for some months. In the final encounter with 
Nana in April 1931, the same offi(‘cr again showed a complete dis- 
j'egard of danger. During the year, no less than 5 policemen were 
killed and 57 injured, mostly while on duties connected with the 
Civil DisoWdicnce Movement. Many others received slight injuri(‘s 
from stones thrown by mobs on various occasions. 

In Bombay City, the activities of the r(mgress weie vci y intense, 
and Civil Disobedience assumed a particularly s(‘vere form.* From 
April until the end of the year hardly a day ])as8ed without theie 
being some procession, demonstiation, meeting, or outbreak of dis¬ 
order, and the stiaiii imposed on the police was very great. Not 
only had they to work for exceptionally long liours at tasks which 
were arduous, distasteful, and frequently dangerous, Imt they weie 
exposed to eveiy kind of abuse and vilification in ])ublie and in the 
press, and were at times assaulted in the streets. So extraordinary 
were the conditions that it would have been scarcely suiprising had 
the force broken under them. Actually, however, its conduct was 
ndinirable throughout; the number of men who reported sick was 
no greater than in the previous year, and there were hardly any 
resignations. But in such circumstances it was inevitable that the 
ordinary work of the police should suffer. The total number of 
cognizable cases of all kinds reported to the police was 7G,822, as 
against 86,1G5 in 1929 and 93,638 in 1928. Cases of serious crime, 
however,—that is to say cases under classes I—V of the Indian 
Penal Code,—amounted, by a curious coincidence, to exactly the 
same total as in the previous year,—namely 8,031. Substantial 
decreases were recorded under the headings murder, rioting, and 
causing grievous hurt,—which may seem a somewhat surprising 

* See also Appendix IV. 
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result until it is recollected that the year 1929 showed quite excep¬ 
tional totals for these crimes owing to the serious communal riots, 
and the frequent labour disputes, that occurred. The actual total 
for murder was 47, as against 139, for rioting 65 as against 249, 
and for grievous hurt 257 as against 294. Increases were recorded 
under practically every other head, the most significant, perhaps 
being the rise from 37 to 55 in cases of assaulting a public servant 
to deter him from his duty. Cases of robbery increased from 83 to 
125, of culpable homicide from 8 to 21, of criminal breach of trust 
from 509 to 506, and of theft from 3,967 to 3,995. Several of ilie 
murder cases were distinctly interesting from the criminological 
point of view, but the limitations of space piecliide us from dis¬ 
cussing them here. Among the more serious of the riots which look 
place was that in the Bhindi Bazaar on the 20/27th of May. The 
immediate cause was trivial. A dog was being beaten by a Muham¬ 
madan, and when a police sergeant interfered, a disturbance arose, 
which resulted in a general attack by the Muhammadans of this 
locality on the police quarters. The riot rapidly assumed serious 
proportions and thousands of Muhammadans surrounded a police 
force of perhaps a liundred officers and men who were living jti or 
were posted near the Sandhurst Road East Police Lines. Inter¬ 
mittent firing by the police did not have any definite effect. Troops 
were called out at 1-30 in the morning and under their protection 
the police took more drastic action, but though the situation became 
calmer, trouble was again experienced next day and further firing 
had to be resorted to. The disorder came to an end almost as 
suddenly as it had commenced and no further trouble, was experi¬ 
enced after mid-day on the 27th of May. Throughout the year, 
despite the exceptional conditions that prevailed, the unarmed 
Bo’^^'^l^v City police carried on without any augmentation of their 
®*^fi%'ngth. The armed branch however was increased by 200 men, 
and on several occasions the military bad to be called out to render 
assistance. 

In Burma,—exclusive of Rangoon City,—the total numbiu of 
important crimes reported during the year ending on the 3ls1 of 
March 1931 wms 2,552 as against 1,871 during the preceding twelve 
months. The most remarkable increase occurred under the beading 
of dacoitv and dacoity with murder, which accounted for 909 cases 
as against 410 in the previous year, and there were increases of 
more or less gravity in every other type of crime except those under 
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arson and offences under Section 126 of the Railway Act, which 
declined from and 8 respectively to 24 and 7. The figure for 
murders, which was exceptionally high even in the previous year, 
rose still further, and totalled 1,271 as against 1,135. For this 
'deplorable state of affairs the rebellion which broke out in the 
Tharrawaddy District on the 23rd of December, and which con¬ 
tinued sporadically in various parts of the Province until after the 
end of the period under review, was of couise largely responsible.* 
A large number of acts of gallantry on the part of the police were 
reported during the year, mostly of course in connection with the 
suppression of the rebellion. Among them weie the following. On 
the 30th of August while out on surveillance duty in the Thaton 
District, a sub-inspector of police and a constable received informa¬ 
tion that a gang of dacoits armed with guns would assemble in the 
vicinity of Natkyigyaung village for the purpose of attacking it. 
The police officers proceeded to the spot with a few villagers and 
in the fight that ensued two dacoits were shot dowm and captured 
along with two guns and a quantity of ammunition. On the night 
of the 1st of October, the Inspector of police, Pakokku, received 
information that a gang of dacoits armed with guns would attack 
Tangyi-Kywe village, and proceeded there with a party of police 
and laid in wait. On entering the village the dacoits fired on the 
police party. The police returned the fire, killing two dacoits and 
capturing some arms and ammunition ; they themselves siffiered no 
casualties. On the 25th of December, a military police party of 50 
men was attacked by a force of about 800 to 1,200 rebels in Tbar- 
rawaddy District. The rebels suffered heavy casualties. TJ Maung 
Gale, Deputy Superintendent of Police, was killed in action. 
On the 30tb, a party of militaiy police and troops in a camp was 
attacked by about 500 rebels. The attack was repulse^ the 
rebels fled into the jungle after suffering heavy losses. On tlie'o.- 
day the 3/20th Burma Rifles captured and burnt the rebel head¬ 
quarters and the palace of the rebel “ king at Alantaung; the 
“ king ’’ himself narrowly escaped capture. On the 2nd of Janu¬ 
ary, a party of civil police stationed at Kinpadi was attacked by 
about 50 to 60 rebels. After an hour’s fighting, the rebels were 
beaten off after 6 of their men had been killed. On the 4th, the 
rebellion showed signs of spreading to the Yamethin District, but 

* The origin and course of this outbreak have been discussed in Chapter 
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was speedily quelled by the prompt action of the military and civil 
police; the local rebel leader, TJ Thattalawka,—a monk,—and 39 
of l)is followers were captured. On the 7th, there was an uprising' 
at Dedaye in Pyapon District, and about GOO rebels attacked Tama- 
takaw and Toe villages. A party of military and civil police got 
in touch with the attacking force which numbered GOO and indicted 
very heavy (*asualties, as a result of which the rebellion there was 
brought to an end. ()n the niglit of the 14th, a gang of eight 
dacoits armed with a gun attacked Tagwa village, Ilenzada District. 
The surveillance sub-inspector of police with three constables 
liappened to })e in tlie village at the time, and they attacked the 
dacoits killing the leader who liad the gun and wounding another. 
Duiiiig the period under i'(‘\iew a total of nine police othcers and 
men were killed or died from the effects of injuries sustained while 
performing their duties, and were injur(‘d. 

The year 1930 ])roved an excejdionally difficult one for the 
Itang-oon police. On the 19th of March disturbances of some 
gravity arose over the trial of the Dengali Congress leader Mr. J. 
M. Sen Gupta, who liad come over to Burma and delivered some 
speeches which were considered to be seditions. While the pro¬ 
ceedings were in pi ogross the people who fiad assemblt d outside the 
court ])e(',ame disorderly and started throwing stones at the poliie. 
During the affray \\iiich ensutal 30 policemen and members of 
the crowd were injured, but fortunately there were no deaths. ()n 
the bth of May tlie severe earth({uake whi(‘h practicallv destioyed 
Pegu caused a great deal of damage in Pangoon. iViimerous liouses 
collapsed, fires broke out, and the casualties were substantial, about 
44 people being killed and 3t) injured. The city for a while was in 
a state of jranic, and confusion and unrest prevailed for some time 
afterwards. On tht' 24th of June a serious outbreak of disorder 
occurred in the Central Jail and resulted in over 30 deaths. Some 
of the prisoners in the jail had managed to obtain firearms, and it 
w’as with great difficulty that the military police, who had to be 
called in to deal with the situation, were able to restore order. Gn 
the 23rd of Jleeember the news of the rebellion in the Tharrawaddy 
District stirred up a g^ood deal of unrest in the town and this no 
doubt Avas in part 7'espon.-?iJ)le for the g^iuvify of the rioting which 
broke out between Burmans and Chinese on the 2nd of January 
1931. The actual incident wdiich started the disturbances,—which 
continued sporadically for four days,—wms the molestation of a 
INDIA U 
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ChiDese girl by a well-known Binman criminal. less tban 14 
people were killed and 81 injured during the course of these dis¬ 
turbances, and on two occasions they were compelled to open fire. 
But more serious tban any of these events were the exceptionally 
savage riots which broke out on the 26th of May 1930 between 
Burman and Indian labourers at the Lewis Street Wharf, and soon 
involved practically the wliole town in unprecedented scenes of 
bloodshed and confusion. The cause of these disturbances,—though 
not their severity,—is fairly easy to explain. On the 8th of May 
the Coringhi shipping coolies struck work for increase of pay,— 
having been incited to do so by a prominent local supporter of the 
Congress party. The shipping authorities thereupon called in un¬ 
skilled Burmese labourers. When the Indian coolies saw that the 
Burmans were adapting themselves to the work, they started 
endeavouring to intimidate them, but finding this of no avail, and 
being themselves on the verge of starvation, they decided, on the 
2Gth of May, to return to work. The Burman coolies were there¬ 
upon dismissed, and when a small body of them were protesting 
against this, they were set upon by a large number of Coringhis. 
In an extraordinary short space of time the fighting spread through¬ 
out the city, and within a few hours there were few parts of it 
which were not involved. Rioting of the most savage and snn- 
guinary nature continued for about 48 hours, and it was not until 
several days had elapsed, and a conciliatory committee composed 
of the leaders of both communities had been appointed, that condi¬ 
tions in the city were restored to normal. Perhaps the most serious 
incident occurred in the afternoon of the first day, when a crowd of 
Coringhis was overpowered by a smaller number of Burmans near 
the Steavenson Street jetty and forced into the river,—many of 
them being drowned. The state of affairs throughout the city 
having been what it was, no accurate statement of the casualties is 
possible. It is however a fact that the Indian casualties that occur¬ 
red were far more numerous than the Burman. The number of 
dead bodies, Indian and Burman together, which were brought into 
the General Hospital was 43, and in addition 52 of the inmates died. 
The total number of patients treated in the General and Rama- 
krishna Hospitals, allowing for transfers from the latter to the 
former, and excluding those who died, was 937. The whole course 
of the disturbances was subsequently investigated by a Committee 
of Enquiry consisting of three non-officials presided over by a judge 
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of the High Court, and their report was sigued on the 26th of July. 
In view of the turn which events had taken, it was inevitable that 
the conduct of the police should have been called in question,— 
some observ'ers alleging that they had been too lenient to the rioters, 
others that they had been too severe, and others again that they had 
favoured one or other of the opposing factious. It could not be 
denied that the force at the disposal of the authorities was not 
organised to deal at once with so widespread an outbreak, but the 
Committee reported that all ranks showed gallantry and untiring 
devotion to duty, and did their best to cope with the disturbances in 
an impartial spirit; thej’- also came to the conclusion that the 
strength of the force was inadequate and recommended that it 
should be increased. As regards the ordinary routiiie work of the 
police the year could be considered fairly satisfactory. Decreases 
were recorded in the reported number of cases of most classes of 
crime,—and particularly in housebreaking and theft, whose sup¬ 
pression depends in large measure on the efficiency of patrol-work 
on the part of the police. The total number of criminal cases in 
classes I—Y dealt with during fho year was 1,773 as against 2,105 
in 1929. There were, however, imu’eases in the i!uml)er of murders 
and dacoities, which rose from J2 and 1 to 20 and 4 respectively; 
robberies amounted to 8,—the same total as in the previous year. 
These figures however do not include the crimes of violence per¬ 
petrated during the riots in May, which of course were altogether 
exceptional. Tbe general conduct of the police during the year was 
reported as having been excellent. 

In the Central Provinces and IJcrar, the total amount of crime 
reported during the yeai was about 4^ per cent, less than in 1929, 
and the decrease would probably have been much greater but for the 
number of cases which were either directly duo to activities con¬ 
nected with the Civil Disobedience Movement or to tbe general 
spirit of lawlessness which that Movement created. Thus the 
number of riots, which had amounted to 310 in the previous year, 
rose to 689 and of these no less than 249 were the direct consequence 
of Civil Disobedience. Similarly, the number of assaults on public 
servants rose from 223 to 312, and the great majority of these were 
attributable to the same cause. The Movement was strenuously 
maintained in the Province hy Congress leaders for seven months, 
and imposed a severe strain on all branches of the police force; but 
despite the arduous and unpleasant duties which tbe members of the 
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force were called upon to perform, and the fact that they were con¬ 
stantly exposed to boycott, haiassment, public abuse, and attempt 
to subvert their loyalty only two constables resigned as a result of 
the Movement, and one of them would in any case have been dis¬ 
missed for misconduct. A form ot agitation which was resorted to 
more extensively in this Province than in any other, and which 
caused the police considerable difficulty and frequently led to vio¬ 
lence, was what was known as foiest sfif i/af/rnJia. Intended origin¬ 
ally as a ceremonial removal of quantities of grass, these activities 
soon degenerated into wholesale looting by eiowds of villagers of 
valuable timber. This aspect of the ^lovenient ajjpealed parti¬ 
cularly to the aboriginal jungle tribes such as the (londs, who form 
a considerable proportion of the ])opulation of the Province; and 
their low order of intelligence, and the fact that the operation ot 
the T'orest Laws has a direct influence on their way of life, enabled 
the agitators to achieve a substantial measuie ot success in foster¬ 
ing unrest among them. Most of the disturbances during the year 
which necessitated firing by the police arose owing to the practice 
of forest satycKjraha. In one instance a constable was killed while 
attempting to arrest one of the leaders of the Gond tribesmen, and 
next day they attacked a party of armed police who were sent under 
a J)istrict Suj)erintendent to deal with them, and an inspector w’as 
seriously injured l>efore they could be dispeised by gunfire. On 
another occasion firing had to be resorted to when some police who 
had arrested some agitators were followed by a, crowd of Gonds and 
attacked at a railway station. On a third occasion a small party 
of police who were endeaA’ouring to deal with lueaches of the Porest 
Law’s were attacked by a mob acting behind a screen of women, and 
after several policemen had l)een injured were compelled to open 
fire, as a result of which two women were killed. In all, firing 
had to be resorted to by the police on six occasions during the year. 
The total <'asualties on the side of the police amounted to 1 man 
killed and 121 injured. As in most othe]- Pjovinces, action on the 
part of the police against ordinary criminals was less effective than 
in previous years owing to the extent to wdiich their time and at¬ 
tention was distracted by political disturbances. The decrease in 
the total amount of reported crime occurred mostly under the head¬ 
ing burglary and theft, the figure for the former having been S,51S 
as against 9,302, and for the latter 18,200 as against 19,753. 
Dacoities, however, rose from 43 to 08, and no less than 322 murders 
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were reported, wliich is the largest total reached since 1918; but it 
should be noted that only 115 convictions for murder were obtained. 
There was little communal trouble during the year, and agrarian 
disturbances, also, were comparatively few, despite the hardships to 
wliich the cultivating classes weie subjected by the exceptional 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce; tlie most noteworthy 
trouble of the latter nature occurred in Berar, where general loot¬ 
ing of money lenders Avas indulged in in the Buldana District; the 
trouble however lasted only a few days. Several acts of gallantry 
on the part of the police were reported; three officers and two 
constables were awarded the police medal, and five other members 
of the force were granted titles. 

In Dellii, the total number of true cognizable ofl'ences in Classes 
I—VI which were dealt with by the police during 1930 was 3,194, 
as against 4,t)03 during 1929. Eleven cases of rioting occurred as 
against 8 during 1929. EiAe cases were dischaiged, 5 remained 
untraced, and 1 ended in conviction. Particulars of the latter case 
aie as follows, Under the Chief Commissioner’s order a terminal 
tax was imposed on loaded carts coming into Shahdara by tbe 
Grand Trunk Road from tbe 1st of Aj>ril 1930, On the lltb, "ome 
Congress people tried to pass this post with a loaded cart without 
paying the tax which was demanded from them hy a municipal peon. 
They shouted the usual cries of inqaJah zinclahad ” and said 
that they were going to break all tbe Government laws. The 
Municipal staff tried to detain the cart and a struggle occurred 
ill which the municipal staff received injuries; the cart was forcibly 
removed without tax liaving been paid. (>n inquiries 8 peisons 
were arrested of whom 0 were snbsecjuently convicted. The number 
of murder cases reported during the year was 22, as against 14 in 
1929. Dacoity cases numbered 27, against 9 in 1929. The follow¬ 
ing case lequires special mention. On the 12tb of September, in 
Bhowana village, some dacoits entered tbe bazaar, fired a sbot. and 
told tbe villagers to vacate the place,—which most of them did. 
The dacoits then blockaded the entrances to the bazaar and robbed 
of their jiossessions three villagers who bad remained. After the 
dacoits had decamped the returning villagers found Chhote, son of 
Nanak, a hania, lying dead. Investigations of this case and of 
previous dacoity rases of a similar type showed that they were the 
work of a large gang headed by the notorious Baiiwari liul who had 
been operating on the Rohtak-Delhi border for some time. Owing 
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to the preoccupation of the Delhi Police with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement during the hot weather, it had not been possible for them 
to pay much attention to these daeoities in the rural areas, but in 
December Banwari Lai and many of his accomplices were arrested 
by the combined efforts of the Rohtak and Delhi police forces, 
during which Sub-Inspector Kiay Ahmed showed conspicuous gal¬ 
lantry and resource. Gangs of dacoits who had been operating in 
the Gurgaon District and in the New Delhi and Mehrauli Police 
Station jurisdictions were also dealt with successfully towards the 
end of the year by the Gurgaon and Delhi Police. As regards 
other crimes committed during the year, the number of robbery 
cases was 34, as against 24 in 1929; of poisoning cases 9, as against 
6; of coining cases b as against 2; of burglary cases,—which con¬ 
stituted 25 per cent, of the total crime of the Province,—G30, as 
against 742; of theft cases, 770, as against 792; of cattle theft 
cases 7, as against 9; of cases of assault to deter a public servant 
from his duty 13, as against 10; and of cases of theft of arms and 
ammunition 7, as against 3. The year 1930 proved, for the Delhi 
police in general, and for the Criminal Investigation Department 
in particular, to be the most arduous they had experienced since 
the time of the Non-co-operation Movement in 1919-21,—since it 
was distinguished not only by an unusual amount of activity on the 
part of terrorist organizations, but also by the agitation against the 
Salt Law, the picketing of liquor shops, the boycotting of foreign 
cloth, the non-payment of land revenue, and all the other subver¬ 
sive activities which went to make up Civil Disobedience. No mean 
task in itself was the amount of surveillance required over the 
various permanent or mushroom-like political societies operated by 
the Congress,—such as the Hindustani Seva Dal, the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, the Youth League and vStiidents IJnioii, and the 
Jamait-ul-TJlema. In addition, the Province was frequentlv visited 
by important inter-provincial members of the Congress whose acti¬ 
vities, together with those of the local leaders, required attention, 
and arrests had to be made almost daily throughout many weeks of 
the year under the ordinary law or the special Ordinances. On the 
27th of August, moreover, the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee had to he arrested in Delhi, and this occasioned con¬ 
siderable excitement and agitation. The serious riots which occui- 
red in the City on the 6th and 7th of May gave the police a very 
strenuous time, and since owing to the firing on the Sisganj Guru- 
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dwara they subsequently caused a visit to be made by members of 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee followed by 
numerous Biwans, the work of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment was much increased, and although the threatened Morcha did 
not actually materialize, the possibility of its doing so kept the 
Department on the alert for several months. The total number of 
political meetings held during the year amounted to 806, as against 
a mere 60 in 1929. The year was also conspicuous for attempts to 
seduce soldiers and police from their allegiance. In May, one 
Chandekar Pershad was caught distributing pamphlets in the New 
Cantonments, and subsequently Kharag Bahadur, and batches of 
Gurkhas enlisted by him on behalf of the Congress, were also ar¬ 
rested. These arrests and the subsequent capture of Dhanpatti 
Singh in Jullundur demonstrated the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy to seduce Gurkha troops and police throughout Northern 
India. The Criminal Investigation Department only undertook 
the investigation of two cases of ordinary crime during the year,— 
both being alleged embazzlements m Government Departments. 
Unfortunately the use of the modus operandi system had to be 
temporarily discontinued owing to the pressure of otlier work; for 
apart from the activities we have already indicated and the investi¬ 
gation of the terrorist conspiracies which will be described in the 
next paragraph, the police had to undertake a variety of security 
duties such as the protection of H. E. the Viceroy and of certain 
officials of the Legislative Assembly, the Council of State, and the 
Chamber of Princes, and of numerous social gatherings during the 
Delhi season such as those at the races, the polo tournaments, the 
horse, dog, and flower shows, the boy scouts’ rally, dances, and so 
forth. 

The endeavours of the Delhi Criminal Investigation Department 
to combat the activities of terrorist organizations during the year 
were attended with substantial success, and must be described in 
some detail. On the (ith of JuH, at about 10-15 p.m. the daily 
accounts of the business of Seth Lachmi Narain, proprietor of the 
Gadodia Stores, Chandni Chowk, Delhi, were being closed as usual. 
The treasurer and 3 other office hands were sitting inside the 
treasury room. Suddenly four young men entered, three of whom 
are said to have been armed with pistols; the fourth was fully 
known to those sitting in the room, as he also was an employee of 
Seth Lachmi Narain. After threatening those in the room with 
pistols, and obtaining the keys of the safe from them, the raiders 
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took away currency notes and cask to the amount of Rs. 14,200, 
and while leaving the ollice, closed its doors from outside and also 
disconnected the telephone. They had a car waiting for them in 
the Queen’s Gardens nearby in vhich they made good their escape; 
while departing they fired some shots to discourage pursuers, but 
injured no one. Enquiries subsequently suggested that 7 persons 
believed to be members of a tem)rist or revolutionary organisation, 
namely Azad, Bishambar Dayal, Kailashpatti, Kanshi Ram, Lekh 
Ram, Vidya Bhusan alias Ramesh, and Dhanwantri had been con¬ 
cerned in the commission of this dacoity. There had for some time 
been reason to suppose that Delhi was the headquarters of an inter- 
provincial group of revolutionaries, under the command of Azad, 
but it was not until August that an inspector of police obtained 
information which eventually le<l to the capture on the 28th of 
(Jctober of Kailashpatti, alias Sital Pershad, who is thought to have 
been the head of the local Delhi branch of the tenorist organisa¬ 
tion,—and who at the time was armed with a revolver and ammuni¬ 
tion,—and to the discovery of arms and explosive material in his 
house. Moreover on the 1st November, when two constables of the 
Punjab Criminal Investigation Department were patrolling Delhi 
City, they saw Dhanwantri and another suspected teiTorist named 
Sukh Dev and were simultaneously recognized by them. Dhan¬ 
wantri and Sakli Dev attempted to escape, but were pursued by the 
two constables and a toot constable named Mohammad Afzal of the 
Delhi Police, who ]ia])pened to be returning from duty at the time 
and heard the alarm. Dhanwantri, to evade cjipture, fired at con¬ 
stable Afzal, wounding him in the abdomen; but although armed 
only with a baton Afzal continued the chase and despite being fired 
at several times hit Dhanwantri on the head with his baton and 
felled him. In the confusion Sukh Dev escaped, but he has subse¬ 
quently been secured by the Punjab Police at Lahore. Dhanwantri 
was captured with his pistol. For this act of outstanding gallantry, 
Mohammad Afzal was awarded the King’s Police Medal and pro¬ 
moted to the rank of head constable. As a result of these captures 
and discoveries, a raid was made on the 4th of November on premises 
in Delhi which were found to contain arms and ammunition and 
explosive material sufficient for the manufacture of fi,()00 ])ombs. 
Mtich light was also thrown by this raid, and by that on Kailash- 
paTti’s house a week previcuisly, on the activities of the Punjab 
revolutionary party in the Bahawalpui Road bomb case, on the six 
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bomb explosions that occurred in different places in the Punjab 
on the 19th of June, and on the attempt made to mine H. E. the 
Viceroy’s train in December 1929. The enquiries which were 
undertaken in connection with these various incidents resulted in the 
framing of the New Delhi Conspiracy Case, whicdi is at present in 
progress, and is based on the arrest of Kailashpatti and his main 
accomplices, the rec'overy of the explosives already mentioned, the 
Gadodia Stores dacoity, the shooting by Dhanwantri of Foot Con¬ 
stable Mohammad Afzal, an attempt by one Hazari Jail Pande to 
shoot Inspector Sardar Sahib Kaiam Singh in the Queen’s Gardens 
in Delhi on the dlst. October, and other important ramifications of 
the conspiracy in the United Ihovinces, Gwalior and Ajmer. Of 
the seven men believed to have been cont'erned in the Gadodia 
Stores da(‘oity, Azad was su})se(]uently shot dead by the police at 
Allahabad, and in addition to Kailashpatti and Dhanwantri, Bish- 
ainbar Dayal and Vidya Bhusan have been arrested. Bishambar 
Dayal however died after arrest from appendicitis. Kanshi Ram 
and Lekh Ram at the end of tlie year were still absconding. An¬ 
other political revolutionary case came to iiglit duiing tlie year as 
the result of tlie arrest of Mansa Singh, Kislutn Dliander and Inder 
Singh, under section 19 of the Arms Acts. It was believed that 
tlie first man liad committed a jiclitical dacoity in Ambala distiict, 
attended by murder, and the facts obtained by the Delhi Criminal 
Investigation Department liave enabled the Ambala Police and the 
Ibiiijab Criminal Inv(‘stigat ion Department to work out the Alanauli 
Dacoity Ca^e, and elVect the arrest ot all those who had been believed 
to be mcnibeis ut this gang with (uie exeeption. Tlie distributior 
of revolutionary panijihlets entitled “ Philosophy of the Bomb 
Maiiilesto ” wa." also taken up by the Criminal Inv^estigation 
Department during the year, and from the information .supplied, 
it is believed that the Government ot India’s Intelligence Bureau 
was enabled to dis('ovei- the printing press and other useful facts. 
During the yeai (ive bombs and crackers exploded at various times 
in different parts ot Delhi. The most serious and unfortunate case 
was the explosion of a pow'erful bomb near the waiting room in 
Delhi Station on the 2t)th of December, <‘aused the death of a lift¬ 
man, and injured some waiting room bearers. The bomb explosion 
near the Tibbia College on the ilrd of December also caused injuries, 
two of the College students being wounded by it. 
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In the Madias Presidency* the number of true cases of cogniz¬ 
able crime under the Indian Penal Code during the year, excluding 
nuisances, amounted to 47d>bd as against 46,654 in 1929, Madras 
City and fourteen Districts contributed to this increase. The largest 
number of cases, as usual, was leported from Madras City. The 
number of murders increased from 912 to 985; of dacoities from 
189 to 207; of robberies from 611 to 641; and of housebreaking 
from 7,386 to 7,694. Cases of theft liowever declined from 17,264 
to 17,096; and of cattle theft from 3,095 to 2,933. The figure for 
coining remained the same as in the previous year, 20 cases having 
been reported. Despite tlie peculiar distractions of the year, the 
previous year's standard of detection was maintained, the ratio of 
true cases of cognizable crime under the Indian Penal Code,—other 
than nuisances,—which ended in conviction to those disposed of 
during the year being 37*8 per cent., as against 37*5 per cent, in 
1929. The two parts of the Presidency in which the increase in 
crime was most marked were the Kistna and Tinncvelly Districts. 
In the former, the trouble was undoubtedly due to the spirit of 
lawlessness engendered by political agitation, and to the fact that 
police station stalls were insufficiently strong to deal with their 
ordinary' work, owing to the distractions to which they were sub¬ 
jected by the peculiar circumstances of tin* time. But from Sep¬ 
tember onwards the disturbed conditions in this District were ener¬ 
getically dealt with and the volume of crime had been reduced to 
normal before the end of the year. The increase in crime in Tin- 
nevelly District was due to the depredations of certain gangs of 
criminals against whom effective action has since been taken. There 
was a substantial fall in the total number of “ nuisances ” dealt 
with during the year, the figure being 126,359, as against 172,623,— 
owing chiefly to the fact that the police were too preoccupied with 
other matters to give them their usual attention. The extent and 
cause of their preoccupation is clearly indicated by the year’s 
returns for rioting. The number of cases rose from 476 to 1,407,— 
a total only exceeded by Bengal and the United Provinces. The 
percentage increase of rioting cases in the Madras Presidency, as 
against the previous year, was therefore no less than 196; on the 

* This includes Madras City. The report of the Inspector Ceneral of 
Police for the Presidency deals with events that occurred in the City; the 
report of the Commissioner of Police for the City is however published as 

an Appendix to it. i . 
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other hand in Bengal and the United Provinces it only amounted to 
51 and 39 respectively; moreover it should be borne in mind that 
the disturbances in the Madras Presidency subsided sooner than in 
most other Provinces, and were thus crowded into a smaller number 
of months. The situation which confronted the Madras police in 
the early summer of 1930 was therefore much more serious and un¬ 
usual than seemed to be generally realized in other parts of India 
at the time. The activities of the Congress quickly created an atmo¬ 
sphere of lawb^ssness and defiance to constituted authority in many 
parts of the Presidency which necessarily resulted in numerous out¬ 
breaks of violence; and the brunt of everything was borne by the 
police. Continuously overstrained and overworked, abused in the 
press, on the platform, and by the public, and exposed to taunts 
and insults and attempts to seduce them from their allegiance, they 
nevertheless emerged from a period of trial with their duty well and 
faithfully performed, fortified in their loyalty and with their morale 
unshaken. Grave rioting leading to bloodshed, and necessitating 
firing by the police, occurred at 9 difl'erent places in the Presidency 
during the year,—at some of them on more than one occasion; and 
except at Tindivanam,—where a small force of station police fled 
before a mob and were pursued and cruelly ill-treated,—the police 
acted promptly and with restraint and good discipline during each 
one of these riots. Innumerable other minor disturbances which 
resulted from the Civil Disobedience Movement were also efiectiveiy 
dealt with. The rioting in Madras City occurred on the 22nd and 
27th of April, and assumed serious dimensions. On the 19th of 
May, at Gudivada, a large and infuriated mob attacked a party 
of Reserve Police under Mr. W. F. A. Hamilton, probationary 
Assistant District Supm-intendent of Police, with the object of 
rescuing certain political prisoners, and after a struggle lasting for 
over two hours, during which the police showed admirable courage 
and restraint, tlic mob bad to l)e dispersed by gun fire. In Fllore, 
in Tune, a crowd of 3,000 labourers and others, armed with sticks, 
made a most determined attack upon the Reserve Police; when it 
appeared that they would be overwhelmed, the police bad to open 
fire, and one man was killed and 25 others wounded. At Sbolinga- 
nallur, in Chingleput District, in June, a mass attack by a mob 
on a small police party under a sub-inspector necessitated the police 
opening fire after several of them had sustained injuries; one of the 
rioters was killed. Illicit salt manufacture led to grave rioting at 
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Tiiidivaiuun in Juno. Here an inspector and 17 men, only a few 
of wliom were armed, had to face the attack of a large and excitable 
m(d), and after opening fire somewhat belatedly the police broke and 
fled, those who were caught being mercilessly beaten; a good deal 
of damage was done by the mob to (loverament buildings and 
pioperty; the situation was eventually saved by the arrival of the 
Histiict Superintendent of Police with reinforcements. In July, a 
large and turbulent mob attacked the ])oli(“e station and tnhik ofiice 
at Cudiyattam with a view to rescuing six Congressmen who wtu-e 
under arrest; the sub-inspe(‘(oi- in charge of the station with a small 
number of men dis])layed great resour(‘e, but eventually had to open 
fire. At Tiumaraj)alaiyam, in the same month, a toddy shop was 
defended by an inspector with a force of only ti men against a 
determined attack by a mob of J.ODO strong; the police stood their 
ground despite the fact that some of them had sustained serious 
injuries, and they had the situation in contrcd when reinforcements 
arrived; four of the rioters weie injured. Picketing of li(pn)r shops 
led to four riots in Madura town during the year, in which two 
people were killed and several injured; two of the riots were serious; 
on each occasion the town w'as saved by the resource of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Mr. Jagadisa Ayyar, and the men under 
his command, who however were obliged to open fire. A serious 
riot arising out of the j)icketing of toddy shops occurred in August 
at Bodinayakkanur, when a huge mob of rioters attacked a small 
force under a probationary Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police,—Mr. A. D. Frederick,—who, in spite of his youth and 
inexperience, acted with commendable courage and discretion; the 
police at his command also rose to the occasion excellently; two 
rioters died as the result of police firing. There were also several 
riots of a communal nature during the year, and the relations 
between the two communities were in places distinctly strained. 
The most serious disturbance of the year occurred at Vellore on the 
8th of June, as a result of the passage of a Muhammadan proces¬ 
sion with tazias near a Hindu temple; so violent was the conflict 
between members of the two communities that the police were com¬ 
pelled to o])en fire in order to restore order; and sporadic fighting 
continued in the town during the next two or three days. In 
Salem town, owing to Hlndu-MusHm tension a dispute arose on the 
Idth of July, as to who bad been the victor ut a largely attended 
Hindu-Muslim wTestliiig match at Shevapet. Another riot occurred 
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in October at Kitcbipalaiyam of Salem town; Ibe trouble arose from 
a few Muhaiiiiuadaiis (.listurbiu^ a street ^aiue plaved 1 )y some voiin^ 
Hindus. Hiiidii-Hiislim disturbances also arose in Polikal villaj^’e, 
Eurnool District, on the lotli of March, owing to a dispute about 
the route of a Hindu procession, but the rioters were easily dispersed 
by a small force of jiolice. The factious quarrels between the 
Hindu and Christian iN'adars at Vallipatlui, in Tinnevelly District, 
culminated in a riot in whi(‘li the Christians used a gun; and a riot 
also occuned between the Devangu Chetties and the Nadars at 
Arruppiikkottai, in Haninad Distiict, on the tind of (Jctober, in 
whi(di a Nadar was stabbed to death. During the year a new armed 
police force, called the Jbesidency (leneral Keserve, with a strength 
of 6h4 men, whose establishment was temporarily sanctioned on the 
24th of Tune, was duly enlisted and trained. The want of such a 
force was acutely felt in April, May and June, when it was only 
possible to moliilize suftieientlv large torees in the more distuilsed 
regions })y stripj)ing other areas of their armed forees and leaving 
them helpless against the emergencies that might have arisen there. 
Experience having shown that general lawlessnt *<3 even in a few 
Districts is liable to create a situation beyond the capacity of the 
small District armed forces to deal wdth, the (ifovernment sanc¬ 
tioned the establishment of the new forct‘ on a permanent basis from 
the Ist April 19-U. It is gratifying to be able to record that there 
■was no occasion for complaint concerning the conduct of village 
officers during the Civil Disobedience ^loveinent during the vear,— 
except in a few village.s in Nellore District and the Kistna and 
Godavari Delta Districts, where .some village magistrates resigned 
their appointments on political grounds,—and many village officers 
rendered loyal and useful .services to the police when the Movement 
w'as at its height. The Presidency was comparatively immune from 
terrorist outrages and bomb explosions during the year. In Anan- 
tapiir District, a villager was injured by a live bomb of a crude 
type which hud }>eeii manufactured to serve factious ends in the 
Cuddapah District, and a messenger was blown up and killed w'hile 
carrying another such bomb; four other cases of bomb manufacture 
came to light in the same District. There were two instances ia 
Madras City of the explosion of bombs believed to have been crudely 
manufactured for political purposes. Apart from the acts of gal¬ 
lantry performed by the police which we have incidentally mentioned 
when describing the riots which took place during the yeai, a large 
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number of others occurred which we have not space to enumerate. 
No less than 52 members of the force were injured while on duty 
during: ihe year,—some of them very seriously, and one of them 
subsequently died. 

In the first two Chapters of this Beport we have devoted some 
space to discussing the very serious and peculiar disturbances 
which took place in the North-West Frontier Province during the 
year, and we shall therefore be unable to recapitulate the history 
of these disorders here. Beference can only l)e made, en passant, 
to certain individual incidents, in order to indicate the origin and 
significance of the difficulties with which the police had to contend. 
As was explained in Chapter I, the organisation of the police in 
the North-West Frontier Province is not the same as in the other 
Provinces of British India, since, in addition to tlie ordinary civil 
police force,—which incidentally is more extensively armed than 
in other parts of the country,—the Province is served by a special 
body known as the Frontier Constabularly, whose functions are in¬ 
termediate between those of the civil police and the array. We will 
describe the activities of this special force first. During the year 
under review, owing to the acute unrest which y)revailed, the 
constabulary was engaged not only in a number of important 
operations within the sphere of its own normal activities,—that 
is to say along the actual border line,—^but also on internal 
security duties in support of the civil police within the settled 
Districts. In the months of May and June every available member 
of the force had to be employed in c7>-border police work throughout 
the whole length of the Province, and drafts were maintained 
in the Bannii and vShabkadr areas until late in the summer. The 
strain which these unusual duties imposed on the force was great. 
Frequently all the men who could be spared from their normal 
work were suddenly rushed to some place in the interior of the 
Province in which a disturbance was anticipated or had occurred, 
and generally there were no reserves available to relieve them; 
moreover many members of the force, particularly those drawn 
from the trans-border regions, had only the haziest idea what the 
trouble was about, and instead of being armed with rifles, they 
found themselves provided only with lathis, whose uses they did 
not understand. Nevertheless these rough and ignorant sepoys, 
trained only to the use of firearms against raiders and other external 
enemies of Government, managed to carry out the strange and 
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^iistasteful duties imposed on them without loss of temper in 
extremely trying conditions, and with a quiet efficiency that was 
most praiseworthy. The work which they accomplished during 
the year within their own customary spliere of action was equally 
meritorious, and would in itself have been quite sufficient to keep 
them strenuously occupied,—as the reader will readily appreciate 
from his recollection of our account, in Chapter I, of the hostili¬ 
ties and tension that prevailed along the border throughout the 
summer. During May, and subsequently, the constabulary in the 
Shabkadr area had a most trying time, patrolling the border day and 
night, and constantly exposed to threats of ambush. On the 2nd of 
June, a party of 50 men were despatched towards Minchni in motor 
lorries, and were expected to return to Shabkadr after dark; 
they did not in fact do so, but the lorries were sent back empty, 
and when nearing Shabkadr were met with a fusillade of bullets, 
and two out of the three drivers were killed; the lorries were then 
set on fire. During the early part of June the Oghi constabulary 
were engaged in desultory actions with hostile tribesmen in the 
Agror valley, which were successful. The same however cannot 
be said of the actions against the Afridis during their iirsi raid 
on Peshawar at about the same time, since the available force 
there had been too heavily depleted of men required for internal 
security duties to be really effective; such as there were, however, 
co-operated effectively with the TsTowshera Column in searching 
the area round the Molimand Tappa and expelling hostile tribes¬ 
men. Warning of the second Afridi incursion in August, on the 
other hand, was received in time to enable all the available con¬ 
stabulary to be plaied on the border between Xari Khwar and 
Jola Tiilao, and this line was held by constabulary pickets,— 
although in skeleton strength,—tor ten nights in succession; these 
pickets engaged the raiders four times at night and once by day, 
and inflicted considerable casualties. The most successful en¬ 
counter was on the night of the 9/10th August, when a gang of 
Afridis, about 200 strong, advancing towards Sheikhan village 
from the direction of Akhum Talao, passed close to a constabulary 
picket of 30 men under Subedar Yusuf Shah Wazir and suffered 
considerable losses including one man left dead. The exceptional 
difficulty and complexity of the tasks undertaken by the Frontier 
Constabulary during the year is indicated by the fact that although 
the force suffered many casualties, no exact statement of the 
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number of men killed or injured while performing their duties 
can as yet be made. Numerous members of the force were diverted 
from their normal work and sent off on special jobs, and the 
reports sent in were incomplete. We must now turn from the 
Frontier Constabulary to consider the work of the Civil Polii^e. 
Owing to the unprecedented political agitation which was in 
progress throughout the Province, this force also had extremely 
diflScult situation to contend with throughout the last nine months 
of the year. As a result of the intensive propaganda carried on by 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers, and the activities of bands 
of “ Red Shirts ” or “ Black Shirts ”,—particularly in Peshawar 
and Bainm Districts,—the tendencies which had been develoj)ing 
during the first three months of the year throughout the rest of 
British India assumed serious dimension in the Frontier Province 
with great rapidity, and,—as was to be expected where a popula¬ 
tion largely Pathan in origin was concerned,—gave rise to serious 
outbreaks of violence and disorder at an early stage. The first 
clash occurred in Bannu on the occasion of the arrest of the 
Secretary of the local Congress Committee on tlie 8th April for 
making a seditious speech; as a protest against his arrest a mob 
surrounded the police station, destroyed the garden, and threw 
stones at Europeans playing golf nearby; the next day a mol) oOO 
strong had to be dispersed by police and constabulary with hitliis. 
Meanwhile in Peshawar itself the tension was daily increasing. 
On the 28rd of April, owing to the stream of seditious speeches, 
pamphlets and posters which had been pouring forth, the leading 
agitators in the city had to be arrested, and it was as a result of 
the attempts of the mob to release these prisoners that tlie very 
serious riots which have been described in Chaj)ter I broke out. 
While they were in progress Mr. Garrod, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Peshawar (fity, was heavily stoned, sustained a fractured 
jaw, and only extricated himself from the frenzied mob by a fine 
display of horsemanship; and Inspector Bashir Ahmad, in coming 
to the aid of an officer of the Royal Tank Corps whose revolver 
was being snatched by the crowd, was shot in the thigh and had a 
finger blown off. After the riots had been suppressed, intense 
anti-Government feeling was aroused throughout the Province by 
agitators who exaggerated and misinterpreted the measures which 
had been adopted to deal with them, and this gave a great impetus 
to the enrolment of ” Red Shirts ”, who were soon to be found 
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in many villages of tlie Peshawar District. In the clash which 
occ\irred on the 25th of May wilh a moh of 2,000 people near 
Mardan, Mr. Murphy, Assistant Superintendent of Police, in 
attempting to disperse the crowd, w^as killed. Another clash had 
occurred shortly before, on the 13th, at Thai! in the Kohat District, 
where police who were arresting agitators were surrounded by an 
extdted mob 300 strong; a jdatoon of troops, however, fortunately 
arrived on the spot with fixed bayonets at the critical moment, 
and the crowd dispersed. On the 30th of May an increase in dis¬ 
order in Dera Ismail Khan led to certain arrests being made, in 
the course of whiclt shots w’cre fired at the police from the roofs 
of houses, but there were no casualties. In dealing with the dis¬ 
order in the rural areas it w'as found necessary to blo(‘kade several 
villages in the Pesliawar District with troops, Frontier Consta- 
bidary, and (dvil police, and to close certain roads, bridges and 
ferries, to general traffic: and on two of these occasions firearms 
had to he used. Owdng to the rapid s})read of disaffection through¬ 
out the Province a force of 1,200 additional police had to he raised 
in May to deal with what by then am(>untcd tn open rdv ilion, and 
they were very fully emj)lo\ed during the l onrse of the stanmer. 
When tlie Afridi tribesmen, in August, for the second time invaded 
Peshawar District, and approached the city, the police held the 
w'alls and beat off a determined attempt at entry, inflicting 
several casualties on the enemy. In Bannii, at the end of August, 
tlie troo])s had to be called out to assist the police in dealing with 
an armed ami defiant moh of 40() tiibcsmor, arid, as we have 
described in Cliapters I and Tl. a sanguinary conflict ensued, in 
which 40 tribesmen were killed and a large number wounded; the 
military on tlieir side siift'ered 20 casualties, including 11 killed. 
Throughout the course of the summer’s disturbances bombs were 
extensively used by the malcontents for the first time in the 
history of the Proviiu'e. Over a dozen bombs W’ere exploded on the 
railway line or in the houses of loyalists; one bomb, which W'as 
placed in the residence of the Inspector of Police in Bannu City, 
and exploded, was prevented from causing loss of life or serioua 
damaj^fe by the jiroinpt action of a constable. As was to he expected 
under the circumstances, the amount of serious crime reported in 
the Province during the year showed a substantial increase, and 
since the police w'ere so pressed with work outside the scope of 
their ordinary duties, the crimes actually committed must have- 
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been far more numerous than the available figures show. The pre¬ 
vailing confusion and disorder gave bad characters the chance of 
conducting criminal operations with exceptionally little risk to 
themselves, and the number of murders, dacoities, robberies, and 
burglaries that occurred was deplorable. As regards murders, the 
number reported was 534, as against 447 in the previous year. In 
the Bannu, Kohat, and Peshawar Districts there was an average 
of 3’5 murders for every 10,000 of the population,—a figure five 
times larger than that reported for any other Province of British 
India. Firearms were used in connection with no less than 45 
per cent, of these murders,—a disturbing fact. The number of 
dacoities reported was 121, as compared with 53, and of robberies 
236, as against 169 in the previous year. As many as 859 more 
burglary cases were reported. The total number of true cases 
dealt with during the year was 8,862 as against 6,581. Among 
them were no less than 1,329 cases of a political nature, of which 
988 were reported from the Peshawar District alone. In such 
circumstances it is not surprising that the prosecution staff were 
unable to devote the same attention to ordinary cases as in normal 
years, and the percentage of convictions to true cases dropped from 
58*5 to 49T. Among the minor troubles of the year was a per¬ 
sistent cutting of telegraph wires in the Charsadda sub-division of 
the Peshawar District; as many as 72 more cases under the Tele¬ 
graph Act were reported. An indication of the strain which was 
imposed on the civil police in the Frontier Province during the 
year can be obtained from the fact that among officers of the force 
alone, one was killed and four injured in the performance of their 
duties during the year. But despite the danger to which all 
members of the force were exposed, and the fact that they had to 
work for exceptionally long hours on irksome and unusual tasks 
in the heat of the summer sun, their spirit remained wonderful 
and they may be said to have come througli the year with the 
greatest credit. 

In the Punjab, the total number of true cognizable cases of all 
kinds dealt with by the j)olice during the year was 48,027, as 
compared with 48,896 during the previous year. The figures of 
petty crime, however, decreased substantially,—in part owing to 
the preoccupation of the police with activities arising out of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement,—and if these are eliminated from 
the total there was actually an increase of no less than 1,234 in 
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the nimiher of true oases dealt with. This inorease, it should he- 
noted, related entirely to the Central Range, where political agita¬ 
tion was most intense. In view of the fact that the conditions 
that prevailed during the year were so unprecedentedly favourable 
to the criminal, the actual statistics may he considered satisfactory. 
But circumstances were such that a considerable number of offences 
were doubtless not reported ; moreover jmoventive work on the part 
of the police,—the importance of which is often insufficiently 
appreciated,—^suffered a serious set-back, and some time must of 
necessitv elapse before the ground lost can be regained. As regards 
rioting, there were 907 cases during the year as compared with 
813 in 1929. Many of them were of a communal character, and 
the tension between the two principal communities remained acute 
in many parts of the Province. True cases of murder amounted 
to 064 as against 679. Tbo decrease was satisfactory, but does 
not alter the fact that the murder statistics for the Province are 
still exce])tionally and deplorably high. Many of the cases des¬ 
cribed by the Inspector-General of Police in Ir’s report were pecu¬ 
liarly savage and vindictive, and it is evident that a considerable 
section of the population of the Province regards the taking of 
human life as of little account. A number of the murders per¬ 
petrated were directly or indirectly attributed to political causes, 
and several attempts at assassination were made by members of 
terrorist organisations,—eome of which were successful. Among the 
more serious outrages committed during the year the following 
may be mentioned. On the 9ih of May, a police party under the 
supervision of a magistrate went to the shop of one Bhanjo Ram 
in the Oodri Bazar, Multan City, to execute attachment warrants 
for the realisation of water-tax. The Deputy Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Police were also present. Suddenly a bomb was 
thrown from the roof and exploded at the Superintendent’s feet, 
injuring him, a head constable, 4 constables, and 2 members of 
the public. The culprits were apprehended and convicted. On the 
4th of October an attempt was made to assassinate Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Aziz, C.I.E., an officer on special duty with the Criminal 
Investigation Department. He was driving in his car near the 
canal bank at Lahore, when he was fi^red at from behind some 
bushes. His orderly was fatally and the driver of the car slightly 
wounded. The officer himself escaped. On the 23rd of December 
an attempt was made to assassinate H. E. the Governor of the 
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Puujal) at the TTiiiversitv Hall in Lahore. One liari Kisheu 
fired six rounds injuring His Excellency, assistant sub-inspector 
Chanan Singh, Miss MacDerinott,—a member of the Women’s 
Medical Service,—and Inspector Jludh Singli. Sub-ins})ector 
Chanan vSingh later succumbed to his injuries. The assailant was 
captured on the spot and has been sentenced to death. On the 
Idth of January 1931 Mrs. Curtis, wife of Captain Curtis, I.A.S.C., 
was sitting in the verandah of her bungalow in Tiahore Canton¬ 
ment when a Sikli named vSajjan Singh enteied and attacked her 
with a sword. Mrs. C'urtis suc(‘umbed almost immediately, and 
her two children were also severely injured. Sajjan Singh was 
captured and has been sentenced to death. X conspicuous and 
deplorable development during the year was the extent to which 
those who perpetrated outrages of this kind,—most of whom 
belonged to the educated or semi-educated classes,—received the 
support and sympathy of the press and of those actively engaged 
in assisting the Civil Disobedience Movement. As regards 
dacoities the number increased during the year from 143 to 205, 
largely owing to the spirit of lawlessness and unrest that prevailed. 
Despite this, however, the force was siun^evssful in disposing of a 
number of dangerous dacoits during the year. t)n t]\e 5th of 
March one Harphool—an outlaw who had terrorised some of the 
Eastern Districts of the Punjab by committing several brutal 
murders and dacoities, was arrested at Jaipur State by the Eohtak 
Police. On the 29th of August, an inspector at Arifwala police 
station, Montgomery District, was informed that two absconders 
were present in the village. The inspector accordingly set out, 
accompanied by a party composed of armed police and members 
of the public, and proceeded to the spot, where they found the 
absconders,—Sadhu Singh and Labh Singh,—asleep, and secured 
both of them. Sadhu Singh, who was wanted in connection with 
a series of murder cases, had a loaded double-barrel gun on his bed. 
On the 4th of November it was reported to the police that two 
suspicious persons said to possess arms were staying in the house 
of one Dial Singh in Dharampura village, Lahore District. A 
police party w^as accordingly organized under the charge of an 
inspector, and was successful in arresting one Tehl Singh, a motor 
driver of Bhungali village, who was in povssession of a pistol and 
ammunition. While the laid was in progress shots were exchanged, 
and Bishasher Nath, the companion of Tehl Singh, and an absconder 
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in a revolutionary eonspiracy case, was wounded; after being 
brought to the Mayo Hospital, J.ahore, he died. Burglary con¬ 
tinued io be widel}^ prevalent during the year, tlie number of cases 
increasing from 18,619 to 14,874. In recent years the ino(ln.< 
operandi system of detection, as we have indicated in previous 
Reports, has been in regular use in tlie Bunja)) as in some other 
Provinces, and proved very sii(‘cessful, the number of })urglaries 
having de(dined by nearly 6,000 between 1922 and 1929. In view 
of the innumerable other (daims which were made on the atten¬ 
tion of tlie police during^ the year under review, the increase in 
buiglaiy cases, tliough ieprettal)lc, wa.'^ less than might have been 
ex})ected. But the use of the nioditf! operandi system undoubtedly 
suffered a set-back. As regards theft, the total number of reported 
cases w’as 5,860 as against 5,982 in the previous year. At the end 
of the year there w’as a .substantially larger number of pioclaimed 
offenders at large than in December 1929, the figures being respect- 
ivelv 8,494 as against 8,218. This of course is only one of the 
many indications that can be obtained from the available figures 
of the implications of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Another 
significant fact is that 7 members of the police force were killed 
and 5 seriously injured during the year while performing their 
official duties. Numerous cases of minor injury were also reported. 

In the United Provinces, the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
formallv inaugurated on the 7th of April, when the Salt Laws 
were ceremonially broken at Agra. Similar celebrations were soon 
indulged in in other towns, but it was not long before the local 
leaders began to direct the attention of their followers to other 
and less innocuous aspects of the Congress programme, snr-h as the 
boycotting of foreign cloth, the picketing of liquor shops, and the 
refusal of rent and taxes. As was to be expected wd)en large 
numbers of illiterate or semi-educated persons were enrolled for 
the ex])ress purpose of defying constituted authority, and main¬ 
tained, by constant exhortation and propaganda, in a state of 
unnatural excitement, outbreaks of violence soon began to occur. 
On the 26th of May a serious riot occurred in Lucknow, when a 
crowd incited by Congress workers attempted to set fire to the 
police outpost at Aminabad. The police, in dealing with the 
very dangerous situation which developed, were forced to open 
fire. On the 11th of July a serious affray took place at Soron in 
Etah District, when a mob of Congress volunteers attacked an 
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Aman Sabha meeting. The District Magistrate, who was present, 
was eventually forced to order the police to fire on the mob; five 
persons were killed and fifteen others injured. On the 13th of 
July, in Meerut District, a sub-inspector and two constables were 
attacked by a mob of 500 villagers when attaching property on a 
distraint warrant. The vsub-inspector was forced to use his revolver 
in self-defence, and one of his assailants was killed. On the 12th 
of September, there was a very serious attack on the police station 
at Gulaothi in Bulandshahr District, which was assailed by a 
riotous mob 8,000 strong. The sub-inspector in charge, Baza 
Ahmad Khan, sallied out and endeavoured to pacify the mob, 
but was felled to the ground by lathi blows and beaten to death 
on tlie spot. An armed police guard that came to assist him 
forthwith opened fire and killed a number of the sub-inspector’s 
assailants. The mob then broke and fled. On the 26tb of Septem¬ 
ber, when elections for the Legislative Council were in progress 
in the Town Hall at Moradabad, a large crowd of Congress sympa¬ 
thisers stormed the hall and tore up the ballot papers. The police, 
who arrived on the scene, were roughly bandied, and in the end 
were forced to open fire. The crowd suffered several casualties 
and dispersed. On the 16th of December, the Superintendent of 
Police, Patehgarh, when marching through part of Mainpuri 
District with a small force of armed police to another part of his 
own District, was attacked by a large crowd of Congress volunteers, 
and forced to open fire on his assailants. 

This account of such of the year’s riots and disorders as arose 
out of the Civil Disobedience Movement in the United Provinces 
is by no means exhaustive, but considerations of space necessitate 
our leaving the substa^^tial number of the other serious disturb¬ 
ances that occurred unrecorded. The total number of cases insti¬ 
tuted as a result of the Civil Disobedience Movement during the 
year was 5,257; of these 4,645 ended in conviction and 612 in 
acquittal; apologies were tendered in 663 cases before trial and 
in 1,171 cases after conviction. As regards crime in general, the 
total number of true cases reported during the year was 132,429, 
as against 155,451 in the previous year. This decrease was no 
doubt in part due tr) the fact that the police were so preoccupied 
with the unusual tasks assigned to them that numerous crimes were 
not detected or reported; but there were other factors also involved. 
Since tlie price of food grains was exceptionally low throughout 
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the year, a considerable section of the habitually criminal classes 
found it unnecessary to supplement their means of livelihood in 
their usual way; in addition, among the large numbers of people 
who were enrolled as Congress volunteers, and provided with food, 
and, as a rule, a small daily allowance, were many who were on 
the verge of destitution, and wdio might, had they not been 
employed by Congress, have turned to criminal activities. It 
should moreover be borne in mind that the more Ardent followers 
of the Congress were unwilling to seek the aid of the police in 
connection with crimes which they knew had been committed. 
The most noteworthy features of the yearns criminal statistics were 
rises in the figures for rioting, (from 1,428 to 1,776) and for 
dacoity, (from 706 to 727), and decreases in the other important 
classes of crime; murders declined from 829 to 761, robberies from 
705 to 593, burglaries from 43,660 to 36,213, and thefts from 
20,492 to 17,517. The special dacoity police had a markedly 
successful year, and within the boundaries of the United Provinces 
brought a large number of cases to a successful conclusion in 
court. Their active operations however took place almost entirely 
outside the Province, and were directed agains^ the dacoit gangs 
of Dholpur and Northern Gwalior. The campaign in this region, 
ever since it began in May 1929, has been unusually dangerous 
and resulted in many casualties, for the ground is peculiarly 
difficult, and the dacoits are well armed with modern magazine 
rifles; the supply of ammunition at their disposal, moreover, is 
almost unlimited. By the end of 1930, 7 police officers, 8 friendly 
villagers or informers, and 14 dacoits have lost their lives in the 
course of these operations. During the numerous encounters 
within the twelve months under review many of the remaining 
leaders of the gangs in this area were captured or shot, and the 
efficacy of those who escaped has been much reduced. The most 
noteworthy action against dacoits during the year occurred on 
the 20th of August, when a small patrol, consisting of one constable 
of the Special Dacoity Police, two armed constables from Agra, 
and a Gwalior military policeman, came in contact with a com¬ 
bined gang of dacoits led by Balwanta and Shama, at about 2 a.m. 
in pitch darkness. The action continued until daybreak, when 
the early light revealed the police as complete victors, with Shama 
and Balwanta shot dead and five excellent weapons, about 300 
rounds of ammunition, and seven ponies, abandoned. One of the 
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constables, however, was killed. Although communal tension in 
the Province during 1930 was not nearly so acute as during the 
first three months of 1931, and was for a while overshadowed by the 
excitement engendered by the Civil Disobedience Movement, indi¬ 
cations of it were fairly numerous, and the causes of disagreement 
remained as potent as ever. In Dehra Dun and Bulandshahr there 
were communal riots of the usual type, and a very serious riqi 
occurred in Ballia city as a result of a dispute concerning the route 
taken by a Hindu procession, which necessitated firing by the police. 
In Muttra, Azamgarh, Mainpuri and several other places riots 
also occurred. As regards the year as a whole, it can be said 
without hesitation that it w^as the most difiicult the police have 
experienced. They were required to spend exceptionally long 
hours on duty both during the hot weather and the rains; food 
could only be supplied irregularly, reliefs were unobtainable, and 
leave was as a rule refused except for medical reasons. In addition, 
every eifori was made to seduce them from their allegiance; they 
were openly abused and vilified, and frequently assaulted; shop¬ 
keepers occasionally refused them supplies, and menial services 
were denied them; even their wives and families were frequently 
subjected to social boycott. Yet d(‘sj)ite th(‘sc extiemch’ un]>leas;nit 
circumstances the l)ehaviour of the force was magnificent, and tlie 
exacting duties its members were called upon to perform were 
carried out with devoted loyalty. The seriousness of the personal 
dangers to which they were frequently exposed is indicated by the 
casualties they Buffered during the year, which araonnted to 10 
killed and 495 injured. 

Although no major revolutionary onfrage was committed in the 
United Provinces during the year, the number of minor incidents 
of a terrorist nature was so unusually large as to require a separate 
paragraph for their description. The state of affairs was such as 
to require unremitting vigilance from the police, and their duties 
were rendered the more difficult hy the fact that the notorious 
C. S. Azad and otlicr suspects, most of whose activities were con¬ 
ducted in dhansi or Cawnpore, had sympathizers in (Iwalior with 
whom they could take refuge when alarmed. Benares was also 
the scene of a good deal of revolutionary activity. It was here 
that Vidya Bhushaii, who was suspected in 1929 of the theft 
of arms from members of Benares Hindu University, was arrested 
in connection with the Delhi Conspiracy Case, and seditious lite- 
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ratlire appeared in the city on several occasions,—copies of a 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army leaflet being distributed in 
the University on the eve of “ Independence Hay ”, and also the 
“ Philosophy of the Bomb ” leaflet, which appeared in educational 
institutions in several other large towns also. Manuscript notices 
giving instructions on the preparation of bombs were discovered 
not only in Benares, but also in Jhansi, Cawnpore, Farrukhabad, 
and other places. Among the very numerous occasions on which 
amateur bomb-making or other terrorist activities were actually 
indulged in as a result of the new knowledge acquired were the 
following. In Agra, a boy was injured on the 5th of May by 
the explosion of an object which he phFed up on the road. On 
the 31st of May a boy named Radha Kishan was {jeriously injured 
in Tawnipore by an explosion wdiile Arjun Pra‘^ad Arora, a son of a 
w^ell-known Congress agitator, %vas trying to make fulminate of mer¬ 
cury. On the ‘28th of Tune in Etaw^ah, a boy was seriously injured 
by the explosion of a phial wrhich he picked up. On the 8th of 
August, in Jhansi, Laxmi Kant Pande, a resident of Cawnpore, 
was arrested with a dangerous bomb and a loaded pistol at the 
residence of the Commissioner, whom it was his intention to kill. 
He has now been convicted. On the 12th of September two resi¬ 
dents of Firozabad were injured by the explosion of a bottle. One 
of them died and his companion was j)rosecuted. In Bulandshahr, 
on the 27th of Sej>tember, a man received fatal injuries while 
{)ri‘paring explosive substances. On the 28th of Se})tember, a 
crtide boml) was found on tlie road near the liouse of tlie Super¬ 
intendent of l\)lice, JIallia. On the IGth of November a bomb w^as 
throwui into the Kotwali, Cawnpore, but though it exploded, it 
did no damage. Benares was the scene of numerous bomb out¬ 
rages of varying im])ortance. On Sej)tember 8, a powerful bomb 
made in a barley flour tin, which had been placed on a small 
embankment behind the T)uiga Kund Police outpost, on being 
picked up by an old woman, exploded and killed her. On October 
1, a crudely-made bomb of a similar type, which had been fastened 
by means of a piece of string to th«‘ door of a sub-inspector’s 
quarters, exploded when the door was opened,—fortunately without 
injuring anybody. On the 27th of December, a bomb exploded at 
the Korth-West corner of the Benares Chowk police station but 
did not cause serious damage. As regards the airests effected, 
and the encounters that occurred between the police and revolu- 
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tionaries, tlie following incidents may be selected for mention. 
On the morning of the 1st of December, in Cawnpore, a party 
of police proceeding to arrest Sada Shiva Potdar, an accused in 
the I'^ew Delhi Convspiracy Case, met a youth named Salig Ram 
Shukla, a prominent abvsconding member of the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Army group. He was challenged by Inspector Sham- 
bhu J^ath, and promptly opened fire on the police, with the result 
that Mr. Hunt, Assistant Superintendent, and a head constable 
were wounded and a constable killed. Shukla was shot dead. 
Besides the revolver he Uwsed, there was found, near the scene of 
his death, a bag containing a loaded service revolver with 30 rounds 
of ammunition and a Webley air pistol. Three days later Nand 
Kishore Nigam, M.A., an absconder in the Delhi Conspiracy Case, 
was arrested in a library in Cawnpore by the Special Superintend¬ 
ent as a result of some clever detective work by Thakur Bisheshwar 
Singh. At the time of his arrest he was carrying a fully loaded 
revolver and 20 rounds of spare ammunition ; he also had on him 
a paper containing formulae for the preparation of explosives and a 
sketch of a bomb. Seven other supposed members of revolutionary 
organisations were arrested before the close of the year, all of 
whom were wanted in connection wiih the (Tadodia Stores dacoity 
in Delhi, which has already been described. In addition, on the 
11th of February 1931, V. R. Vaishampayan was arrested in Cawn¬ 
pore, and on the 27th Azad himself was shot dead by Mr. Nott- 
Bower in an exciting afPray which took place in Alfred Park, 
Allahabad- 

At the beginning of this Chapter we enumerated the various 
administrative subjects which have come to be delegated, during 
the course of Indian constitutional evolution, from the Central to 
the provincial Governments, and explained that, under theMontagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, four of them, namely Law and Order, 
Forests, Irrigation, and Land Revenue were “reserved*^ from 
popular control. Of these, the first has now been discussed at 
length, and the second and third, having been dealt with in an 
earlier Chapter, require no further attention here. Before pass¬ 
ing on tn the transferred ’’ subjects, therefore, we have only 
Land Revenue left to consider. This is an immense, fascinating, 
and intricate subject, and in later issues of these annual Reports 
we hope to be in a position to explain its ramifications in some 
detail. Hitherto, however, it has been the practice, when dealing 
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with Land Revenue in the corresponding chapters of our previous 
volumes, to attempt nothing more than a mere enumeration of 
such changes in the legislation affecting it as have been made 
during the period under review, and on this occasion, owing to 
the exceptional amount of space which has had, of necessity, to 
be devoted to the subject of Law and Order, we cannot undertake 
to pass beyond these somewhat drab limits. A good deal, of course, 
has been said incidentally concerning Land Revenue in other 
parts of this Report,—particularly at the beginning of Chapter 
III,—and the reader will have been enabled, from these passages, 
to form some idea of the immensely important place which this 
subject occupies in the Indian administrative system. 

During the period under review, fewer changes or developments 
took place in connection with Land Revenue legislation than for 
some time past. In Assam, the question of introducing fresh 
legislation concerning assessments has been under consideration for 
several years. In March 1930 a Bill was duly brought forward, 
and after being reported on by a Select Committee of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council was passed in September 1930. The measure as 
passed, however, was not acceptable to Government in regard to 
the maximum pitch of assessment, which was fixed by the Council 
at 10 per cent, of the value of the gross produce as against the 12| 
per cent, proposed by Government. The latter figure had been 
agreed upon as the result of a compromise with the representa¬ 
tives of all parties in the Council, and Government felt that in 
these circumstances they would not be justified in accepting the 
sacrifice of public revenue which adoption of the lower figure 
would involve. The Bill was accordingly returned by the Governor 
for reconsideration by the Council, but the latter refused to accept 
His Excellency’s recommendation. The Governor has not given 
his assent to the Bill. In Madras, it will be recollected that a 
measure known as the Malabar Tenancy Bill, embodying the con¬ 
clusions reached by the Government as a result of a conference 
held with representatives of the landlords and tenants, was passed 
by the Legislature during the period covered by our previous 
Report; this Bill received the assent of the Governor-General 
during the year under review. The only other development of 
importance in connection with Land Revenue legislation occurred 
in the North-West Frontier Province. When the settlement 
operations in Peshawar District were concluded in June 1930, an 
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address was presented to the Chief Commissioner asking that the 
Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Act, 1928, should be extended 
to the Frontier Province with a view to the reduction of the assess¬ 
ments. The Commissioner in replying gave an assurance that the 
rates established would not on the whole be higher than in the 
Punjab, and undertook to re-examine the re-assessment proposals 
of Peshawar District in accordance with the provisions of the 
Punjab Act. As a result of this, the total demand was reduced 
in November by Rs. 66,000 in the seven circles of Peshawar District 
in which the revised rates were found to exceed the limits ])res- 
cribed under the Punjab Act. Elsewhere nothing of particular 
interest from the legislative point of view took place, and the year 
was chiefly remarkable for the substantial remissions of land revenue 
which were made throughout the country as a result of tlie excep¬ 
tional economic depression which prevailed. 

We may now^ proceed to consider the “ transferred ” subjects, 
—taking Local Self-tjovernment,—to which some reference has 
already been made in Chapter III,—first. From time immemorial 
there have existed in India indigenous institutions which have 
undertaken some of the functions of local self-government,—though 
it is true that, since they had no elective basis, few rer*ognized 
duties, and no direct connection with the main administrative 
structure, there has been little resemblance between them and the 
local bodies that exist in modern democratic countries. Moreover 
during the period of administrative disintegration which preceded 
the establishment of Rritisli rule, and of rather hurried and arbi¬ 
trary centralization that followed, little attention was paid to tlie 
potential im])oitance of these traditional village bodies, with the 
result that when their possible utility began to be recognized, in 
the latter part of the XIX century, they had almost ceased to func¬ 
tion. In 1882, Lord Ripoii’s administration made a determined 
attempt to revive such local self-governing institutions as remain¬ 
ed, and issued a resolution declaring that the people should be 
trained in the management off their owm affairs, and that political 
education ought, as a rule, to be given preference over departmental 
elticiency. This well-meant effort, however, did not yield much 
result. The infant local bodies w’ere at first inevitably under oflfi- 
cial guardianship, which rendered work in connection wdth them 
less attractive to many public-spirited men, and the grow’th of ini- 
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tiative and self-reliance among those for whose benefit the system 
was devised was accordingly slow. 

Since the control of local self-government was handed over to 
responsible Ministers under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, more 
appreciable progress has been made. Many fresh laws have been 
enacted, municipal bodies re-constituted on more popular lines, 
municipal franchises extended, and the powers of local bodies en¬ 
hanced. In several parts of the country the old village ponchayats 
or committees of elders, have been revived, and placed on a modern 
legal basis and provided with more definite powers and functions. 
In certain regions the tendency has been to amalgamate the revived 
oi' newly-founded pnnchayafji and call them “Union Boards”. 
These changes naturally aroused some criticism and misgiving and 
some of the new bodies have proved failures, but it should be 
remembered that hitherto tliey have been hampered by a variety 
of adverse factors, of which financial stringeu(W, political difficul¬ 
ties, and lack of experience liave been the most iTuportant. On 
the whole, even if the policy of reviving local self-gcrverning institu¬ 
tions has not yet fully justified it'^elf in practice, there would 
ap{)ear to be no reason for taking a pessimistic v ew with regard to 
its future. 

In 1929-30,—the latest year for which detailed figures are avail¬ 
able,—there were 777 Municipalities in British India, with about 
19,000,000 people resident within their limits, and an aggregate ii> 
Come of Rs. lj-88 crores; but sin(*e Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
alone contain some 3,000,000 people, it is obvious that the majority 
of the Municipalities are small. Most members of the municipal 
bodies are elected, and the proportimi of electeil members tends on 
the whole to increase. The interest displayed in the elections is 
often keen. In the big cihes there have now for years past been 
Improvement and Development Trusts in existence, and loans are 
floated for such (ybjects as the abolition of slums, the provision of 
oj)en spaces, the construction of model tenements, the realignment 
of streets and the segregation of offensive trades. But as onlv about 
10 per cent, of the population of British India lives in towns, the 
vast majority of the people do not come within the scope of urban 
municipal administration at all, and are aware only of the activi¬ 
ties of the District Boards, or rural Munici})aiities. District 
Boards, however,—generally with two or more Sub-District Boards 
subordinate to them are now to be found in most parts of the 
country, and are doing good work, particularly in connection with 
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education, medical relief, sanitation, and so forth. In 1929-30, 
the number of District Botirds and Sub-District Boards in existence, 

'—together with Union Committees and Union Boards,—was 5,744, 
and of their 59,900 or so members about 68‘7 per cent, were 
elected. The receipts of these institutions (excluding Union Com¬ 
mittees and Union Boards in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa) amount¬ 
ed in the aggregate to about Rs. 16'36 crores. 

Some of the more important legislative measures of 1930-31 in 
connection with local self-government may now be described. In 
Assam, an official Bill to amend the Assam Municipalities Act, 
1923, was introduced into the Legislative Council. The main 
objects of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, are to 
provide that the power of removing members, whether elected or 
appointed, should rest with the Government, and to make a member 
so removed ineligible without the consent of the removing authority; 
to provide that the approval of the Governu)ent should be conclu¬ 
sive proof of the regularity of the election of a Chairman; to pro¬ 
vide for the election or appointment of a Chairman or Yice-chairman 
in the event of there being a vacancy by the resignation or removal 
of the previous incumbent, and to provide for the imposition of 
mooring fees on steamers and so forth. 

In Bengal, the Legislative Council passed an official Bill to 
amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, with the object of ensur¬ 
ing the purity of tinned milk and prohibiting the use of preserva¬ 
tives other than salt in butter. The sanction of the Governor- 
General was obtained for the introduction in the Council of the 
Bengal Lairs Bill, the object of which is to impose upon local 
bodies in the Presidency the duty of providing for adequate water 
supply and medical relief at notified fairs and to provide them with 
funds for the purpose. Three non-official Bills w^ere introduced 
during the year to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923. The 
object of the first is to empower the Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion to check the adulteration of edible oils; the second is designed 
to give Muslims the right of electing their representatives on the 
Corporation by separate electorates permanently operative, and to 
provide for the rej)ieseniation of the Anglo-Indian community by 
election instead of nomination; and the third is intended to remove 
the grievances of the j>eople of Kalighat in the matter of representa¬ 
tion by separating the Kalighat area from the Bhowanipur area and 
constituting it into a separate ward. The first Bill was referred to a 
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Select Committee and the second and third were circulated for 
elicitinp: opinion. A non-official Bill to amend the Bengal Yillap^e 
Self-Government Act, 1919, was introduced and referred to a Select 
Committee. The main objects of this measure are to provide for 
the removal of a member who has been convicted of any non- 
bailable offence involvings moral turpitude; to authorise TTnion 
Boards to maintain either allopathic, homeopathic, Ayurvedic or 
Unani dispensaries; and provide for the prevention and scientific 
treatment of cattle diseases. The sanction erf the Governor-General 
was also obtained for the introduction of a non-official Bill to amend 
the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884. Its main objects are to provide 
for the removal of Municipal Commissioners for non-payment of 
taxes due from them; to empower the Local Government to appoint 
a new body of Commissioners in the event of the elected Commis¬ 
sioners being" disqualified by a Law Court; and to empower Muni¬ 
cipalities to levy a tax upon motor vehicles. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Legislative Council passed an official 
Bill to amend the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, 1922. Its main 
objects are to enable municipal funds to be usci' for the estrblish- 
meiit and 7)iaintenance of a drin’Tiage system and io make adequate 
provision for the imposition of a drainage tax. The sanction of 
the Governor-General was obtained for the introduction of a Bill to 
amend the same Act in such a way as to enable the local Govern¬ 
ment, not only in circumstances which would justify suppression, 
hut also on the application of the Commissioners, to take over the 
duties of a Municipal Committee regarding the assessment, collec¬ 
tion and remission of taxes, and tnr empower the Government to 
apply the certificate procedure in lieu of the ordinary procedure for 
realising arrears of municipal taxes. A Bill to amend the Bihar 
and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage Act, 1920, was passed during the 
year, with the object of enabling a Lodging House Committee to 
place its funds in a hank or to invest money in Government securi¬ 
ties or other securities approved by Government. 

In Bombay, tbe official Bills to amend tbe Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901, the Local Boards Act, 1923, and tbe City 
Municipalities Act, 1925, and the Bombay Local Fund Audit Bill, 
—which were referred to in our previous Report,—^were duly 
passed, together with one other official Bill to amend the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901, and two other official Bills to amend 
the Bombay Municipalities Act, 1925. The object of these last 
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two Bills is to enable Government to make an order on tbe recom¬ 
mendation of the Municipality, vetoing the continuance in office 
of any person holdinp^ the appointment of a chief officer, a health 
officer or an engineer. The main objects of the Bill to amend the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, were to regulate the proce¬ 
dure for electing a new President on the constitution of a new 
Municipality, and to declare a municipal servant to be a public 
servant for the purposes of the Indian IVnal Code. In addition, 
three official Bills to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 
1888, were passed during the year. The main object of the first of 
them was to empower the Corpoiation to levy a town duty on sul^sti- 
tutes for ghee. The second Bill empowered Government to create 
courts of Presidency Magistrates for speedily disposing of muni¬ 
cipal cases, and the third provided for appointing a Schools’ Com¬ 
mittee by tlie Corporation. Another official Bill to amend tlie 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, was passed and became law. 
A non-official Bill with the object of regularizing interpellations at 
the meetings of the Bomlmy Municipal Corporation was passed by 
the Legislative Council and subsequently received the assent of the 
Governor-General. 

In Burma, the liegislative Council passed an offic'ial Bill to 
amend the Burma !M\ini(‘ipal Act, 1898. Its main object is to em- 
poMei the Government to require Municipal (V)mmittees to appoint 
Health Officers, and Inspectors of Public Health. 

In the Central Provinces, a non-ofiicial Bill to amend the 
Central Provinces Municipalities Act, 1922, was introduced in the 
licgislative Council. Its provisions relate to the transfer of muni¬ 
cipal property; the construction, maintenance and renting of houses 
to indigent j)ersons; and the suj)ervision of municipal aided private 
schools. The sanction of the Governor-General was obtained for 
intr(Mucing a non-ofiicial Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Village Panchayat Act, 1920, with the object of giving enhanced 
powers and status to the pancluiyats in respe('t of administrative 
and judicial functions. 

In Mijdras, the two official Bills to amend the Madras District 
Municipalities and Local Boards Acts, 1920,—which were men¬ 
tioned in last Report,—were duly passed by the Legislative Council 
during the year, as also was the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill, a measure designed to sul)stitute foi- all (‘xisting motor tolls 
and taxes a provincial tax on motor vehicles within the Madras 
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Presidency, and to compensate local bodies for the loss of reyenne 
caused by the abolition of the existing taxes. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, as a result of the Govern¬ 
ment of Indiji agreeing to the extension of the system of election to 
local bodies, the reconstitution of the Boards is now proceeding. 

In the Punjab, an official Bill, entitled the Punjab Municipal 
Executive Officers Bill, was introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The Bill is designed to provide for the appointment of whole-time 
salaried executive officers with full executive powers but leaves the 
power of imposing taxation, of making bye-laws, and of dictating 
]»olicy in general to the Municipal Committees as before. 

In the United Provinces, the Legislative Council passed a Bill 
to amend the (inited Provinces District Boards Act, 1922. The 
object of this measure is to empower District Boards to levy tolls, 
with the sanction of the Government, on newly constructed or 
rebuilt bridges with a view to re])aying the loans obtained for the 
purpose. 

The latest period for which detailed information is available 
concerning the actual working of local bodies in the Provinces is 
that for the year 1929-30. In Assam, consideral le progress con¬ 
tinued to he made by the Municipalities and Local Boards, espe¬ 
cially in such matter as water-supply, road building, and sanita¬ 
tion. The expenditure on education increased. The year ended 
with balances amounting to Rs. 2,49,755 standing to the credit of 
the Boai'ds. The finances of such as were in debt were reported 
generally to be not unsatisfactory, thougli the credit of the Sylhet 
board remained low and that of the Gauhati board was precarious. 
The total receipts of the Local Boards in the Province fell from 
■Rs. 37,31,257 to Rs. 36,44,987, and the total expenditure from 
Rs. t38,39,769 to Rs. 37,98,714. The village courts and panchayats 
continued to he popular and did useful woik. 

In Bengal, the state of affairs showed little change. The finan¬ 
cial position of the Municipalities, owing to the accumulation of 
arrears, continued to be unsatisfactory. Outstanding arrears in¬ 
creased by Rs. 2 lakhs to Rs. 18-76 lakhs. Howrah Municipality 
allowed arrears to mount up to Rs. 6,60,000; and Dacca, Hooghly, 
and Mymensingh had arrears amounting respectively to Rs. 
2,16,000, Ils. 75,000, and Rs. 75,000. Howrah, however, undertook 
a vigorous ecouoniy campaign, and Dacca, although hampered both 
by civil litigation and communal strife, also made a praiseworthy 
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effort to maintain financial stability. The total receipts including* 
opening balances rose from Rs. 129-6 to Rs. 132-4 lakhs, and the 
total expenditure from Rs. 114-6 to Rs. 117-6 lakhs; balances re¬ 
mained stationary at Rs. 15 lakhs. The lack of that civic sense 
which renders the burden of higher taxation, when necessary, 
readily acceptable, and the fear among the Municipal Commissioners 
of becoming unpopular by imposing on townspeople standards above 
the common ideal, are perhaps the most conspicuous defects in the 
working of the machinery of local self-government at present. On 
the other hand, it is generally recognised that the elective principle 
has now become deep-seated in the popular cmisciousness. During 
the year under review there were 82 Local Boards in the Presidency, 
with a total of 1,358 members. The iiumber of primary schools 
maintained and aided by District Boards increased from 47,900 to 
49,090. The Ministry of liocal iSelf-Government was faced with a 
new problem during the year owing to the (dmirman and a majority 
of two District Boards attacking the policy and authority of Gov¬ 
ernment. The situation was dealt with in both (‘ases by appoint¬ 
ing a District Magistrate as Ghairman who succeeded in preserving 
the existence of a lepresentative local body. Apart from tlnvse 
abnormal cases the District Boards appear on the whole to have 
functiomvl satisfactorily and assisted in the promotion of rural 
well-being. 

Municipal administration in Bihar and Grissa was marred during 
the year by the laxity of several IVlunicipalities in collecting taxes, 
despite the fact that there was generally an increase in miinicij)al 
income. The root cause of the trouble is probably the poverty of 
the towns in this Pj’ovince. A feature of the year was the muni¬ 
cipal elections, which were held either during or shortly after the 
pei iod unde]' review for all Municipalities except two. The number 
of Munii’ipalities remained the same as the previous year, namely, 
61, and theiv vere 5-1 elected chairmen. The aggregate income of 
all Municipalities excluding opening balances rose during the year 
from Rs. 3697 to Rs. 43-63 lakhs. Arrears in tax collections 
increased from Rs. 5-58 to ]ls. 6-93 lakhs, and outstanding balances- 
from Rs. 6 66 to Rs. 8-86 lakhs. More than half the Municipalities 
in the Province including those of 13 of the largest towns ended their 
financial year with arrears amounting to more than 20 per cent, of 
the current demand. Two Municipalities, namely those of Bihar 
and Jhalda, closed the year with uncollected arrears amounting 
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respectively to 66 and 93 per cent. Inspection and audit reports 
have also shown widespread laxity in other directions. Under the 
Ivocal Self-Government Act, the Government of Bihar and Orissa is 
empowered to constitute Union Committees for dealiiicr witli certain 
matters vSuch as roads and education in small areas, hut these bodies 
have been gradually disappearing since the enactment of the Bihar 
and Orissa Administration Act of 1922; during the ])eriod (‘overed 
by our jirevious report tliere were only 30 Union Committees in exist¬ 
ence, and during 1929-30, 4 of them were converted into Union 
Boards, The total number of Union Boards working during the 
year was 52. 

In the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, the number of 
Municipalities remained the same as in the previous year, namely 
154. Elections were lueld in several Municipalities. The two 
Municipalities in the Poona District which wer<‘ su])erseded in 1928 
continued to be managed by (hmmittees of Management. The 
aggregate income of all the Municipalities decreased by nearly 
Bs. lakbs to Bs. 232^ lakbs. Expenditure amounted to Ps. 235 
lakhs as against Its. 261 lakhs. Tin* various Munieipalities now 
have debts amounting to Ks. 191 lakhs, the Ahniedabad Munici¬ 
pality alone being resjKmsihle for Bs. 62 lakhs. Although the 
standard of municipal administration in the Presidency can still 
only he described as fair, and did not improve during tbe year, it 
is recognised that individual presidents and councillors have done 
valuable work, })articularly with regard to the jmovision of an 
adequate wnter-STipply, better roads, lighting, and dralnagt'. Theie 
was no change in the number of District and taluha Boards, nor in 
their constitution, during the year. The administration of the 
superseded District Board at Sholapur eoniiuued to ho in the hands 
of the Collector. Nine Uiluha Boards failed to hold the prescribed 
number of meetings. Tbe aggregate income of tbe Boards during 
the year, excluding opening balances and debt, increased from Bs. 
1,96,59,304 to Bs, 2,02,67,536, and the expenditure chargeable to 
current income increased from Rs. 1,93,40,189 to Bs. 1,98,91,284. 
Closing balances amounted to Bs. 45,96,577 as against Rs. 44,40,776. 
There was a satisfactory extension of primary education in certain 
areas. In Hyderabad District alone as many as 40 schools were 
opened, and the Colaba and Ratnagiri District Boards opened 
25 and 17 new schools respectively. Two new primary schools 
were opened for girls in the Sukkur District. The working 
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of the District Boards appears to have been more satisfactory than 
that of taluka Boards. All of course might have achieved more 
vith greater resources, but in existing financial circumstances Gov¬ 
ernment cannot increase the grants-in-aid, and the Boards them¬ 
selves are reluctant to impose additional taxation. There are no 
fanchayats in Sind or in the Bombay Subuiban Division. In the 
other Divisicms the 'iHiiicfiayatSy with the exception of a few in the 
Broach and Thana Districts, have not come up to expectations and 
Governiuent is now considering the revision of the Act. 

In Burma the number of Municipalities outside Rangoon re¬ 
mained at 57 with a total membership of 817. (.)f these members 

647 were elected, 98 were co-opted, 41 nominated and 4 ej'-vfficio. 
Only 79 of the total members were Govenmieiit officials. (If the 
1,469 meetings ludd during the year 92 were abortive for Avant of a 
quorum. The Mandalay Muiii(dpal Committee was superseded 
during the vear. Apart from opening balances amounting lo Rs. 
24-56 lakhs and debt accounts amounting to Its. G97 lakhs the total 
income of the Municipalities other than Rangoon was Rs. 75*11 
lakhs, against Rs. 76-88 lakhs in the previous yeJir. Expenditure 
declined from Rs. 87-52 to Rs, 75-78 lakhs. The receipts of the 
Rangoon Corporation amounted to Rs. 1,01-24 lakl^s and the expen¬ 
diture to Rs. 100-59 lakhs leaving a margin of Rs. 63,874 as- 
against Rs. 3-63 in the previous year. As regards the District 
Councils, their number during the year was 28 and their member- 
sliip 631, consisting of 563 elected members, 17 members nominated 
bv Commissioners of Divisions, and 51 Government officers co-opted 
for purposes of professional advice. There were 275 Circle Boards- 
with a membership of 2,983, the number of village groups electing 
members to Circle Boards being 2,722. The first business transacted 
by the Circle Boards after the general elections was to return mem¬ 
bers to District Councils. Circle Boards have no independent func¬ 
tions or funds assigned to them and they continued to act only as 
advisory agents of District Councils in respect of public works and 
markets. The total receipts of the 28 District Councils, excluding 
opening balances and debt transactions, decreased frou» Rs. 88-84 
to Rs. 86-69 lakhs and the total payments from Rs. 94-85 to Rs. 
95-80 lakhs. Only four District Councils were able to meet their 
financial obligations from their own reserves without Government 
assistance. A substantially larger sum was spent during the year 
on vernacular education and public works; and 293 new schools wer^ 
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opened in backward tracts with the aid of contributions from Pro¬ 
vincial revenues. 

In the Central Provinces, the number of ^runicij)al Committees 
iiureased from f)G to G8. General elec.tions were held in three 
M anicipalities, and were keenly contested, the proportion of the 
electorate voting at Amraoti being 84 per cent. All the munici})al 
committees except 4 held the prescribed number of meetings, the 
total of wliich increased from 1,(>22 to 1,791. The number of meid- 
ings which proved abortive for want of a quorum rose from 188 to 
25G. Tlie total income of the committees, -excluding opening 
balances, and (‘xtraordiiiary and debt heads,—which has been rising 
sleaflily in r(*cent years, increased from Rs. 70.01,000 to fls. 
74,98,000. Th(‘ income from taxation rose by a little over Its. 5-5 
lakhs, but the actual collection of taxevS, which had been unsatisfac¬ 
tory durino the previous yeai, unforrtiinately showed no nnprove- 
ment. The nuniln'r of financial irregularities diselosed fell frojii 
8,178 to 2,8::;?!). All (‘omnntteea except 12 closed the year vxith a 
balanc e iti excels of tlie ])reseribed minimum. Pui in some Munici¬ 
palities the minimum balance was only secured by sus])ending vorks 
in. band. It was also recorded that the efficiency of several Muni¬ 
cipalities was interfered with by manifestations of partisan or com¬ 
munal feeling, hix'cept in fmir plac^es there was no eliange in the 
constitution of the District Councils or Local Boards. The Gonda 
J.oeal Board was dissohed as a result of the di8])ute betweeJi the 
P-oard and the District Council, Bhandara. All District Councils 
and Local Boards excejd 10 held the prescribed numbei- of meetiuys, 
the total anioiu ting to 815 as against 797 in the previoas year. Of 
these 90 proved abortive for want of a quorum. The year opened 
with an aggregate halance of 11s. 29,92,022, and the total receipts 
from all sources amounted to Rs. 90,28,410. The expenditure was 
Rs. 94,(M,2-11. The total number of recorded financal itregulan- 
ties and em)K^/>;lements fell from 8,543 to 2,692. The relations 
between J.ocal Boards and their District Councils nave not always 
been as hap})y as they should he. During the year 159 ne*\^ village 
panchayats were established. 

In the Madias Presidency the total number of Municipal 
Councils lemained 81. Elections were held in all the iMutiicipaL 
ties except Annakapalle where the Council had beeu superseded for 
two years. There were elected chairmen presiding over 77 muni¬ 
cipal couucils; t^v•o had nominated non-officials as chairmen. Tlie 
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aggregate opening balances were Us. 43*5 lakhs as against Rs. 40-6 
lakhs in the previous year, and receipts,—both ordinary and capital, 
—amounted to Rs. 206-4 lakhs as against Rs. 201*7 lakhs. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 208 as against Rs. 198*8 lakhs. The 
administration of 15 of the Municipalities was reported to be un¬ 
satisfactory. As regards the District Boards, their total number 
was 25 of which 22 possessed elected presidents. The total number 
of taluka Boards was 130, all but one of which were presided over 
by non-officials. The number of [fnwn Boards was 457 and their 
aggregate membership 5,132. Two Union Boards, one in North 
Arc.ot Distrif^t and the other in Salem District, did not function 
during the year, and three, in Ganjam, Nellore, and Bellary Dis¬ 
tricts, were abolished. The Kistna District Board, which was dis¬ 
solved and placed under official control in 1928-29, was reconstituted 
during the year. 

In the North-West Frontiei* Rrovince there was no change in the 
number and (JonstiUition of Municipalities and notified aieas, except 
in Peshawar Municipality whore the ele('tive system was introduced, 
half the non-official seats being thrown o])en io election. The 
number of meetings held was 199 as against 201 in the previous 
year. The attendance of non-official members of municipal 
committees improved in all pla(*es except in Kohat. The total 
incoipe of the Municipalities was Rs. 14,26,681 as against Rs. 
13»,27,123 and the total expenditure Rs. 13,75,516 as against Rs. 
15,18,248. No change was made during the year in the constitu¬ 
tion, method of administration or jurisdiction of the District Boards. 
The tot.al numlier of meetings held was 23 as against 29, and no 
'.meeting was adjourned for want of a (juorum. The income and 
expenditure for the year amounted to Rs. 14,76,243 and Rs. 
13,54,780 respectively, as compared with Rs. 14,17,927 and Rs. 
13,82,513 in the previous year. The audit of the District fund 
accounts revealed no serious irregularity. 

In the Punjab, the number of Municipalities remained 107. 
General elections were held in 20 Municipalities in which 90 seats 
were contested and many were keenly fought. On the other hand 
it is stated that municipal administration continues to be hampered 
by factions, communal dissensions and favouritism, and to this is 
ascribed the woeful condition of many Municipalities as regards 
finance and sanitation. In the Tjahore Division it is noteworthy 
that the total of 0 commii tees whose woiking was said to be harmo- 
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nious and efficient the personnel of 3 was wholly nominated. In the 
Rawalpindi Division the committees functioned somewhat better; 
Ferozepur, Jagraon, Lyallpur, Montgomery, and Muzaffargarh 
Committees carried on satisfactorily, and the work of the Ludhiana 
Committee manifested distinc.t signs of improvement. But the 
report indicates that there is little good to be said of most of others, 
M'here personal and party motives, or inertia, are generally conspi¬ 
cuous. The total income of the Run jab Municipalities amounted 
during the year to Rs. 179-10 lakhs, as against Rs. 171-83 lakhs in 
the previous year, and the total expenditure was Rs. 140-71 lakhs 
as against Rs. 134-00 lakhs. The total closing balances increased 
from Rs. 27-41 lakhs to Rs. 31-11 lakhs, but in 19 committees the 
balance fell to less than the recpiir(‘d minimum. The financial 
prospects \seie reported to he gloomy at the end of the year; many 
cominittees were ])ractically hankrupt, and onlv likely to recover 
solvency, if at all, by starving citizens of all amenities. As against 
this, however, the position of the 29 District Boards was an the 
whole satisfactory, No less than 26 of the Chairmen were officials. 
General elections were held for G of the Boarcls, and for the contested 
seats the voting was keen. At Iloshiarpur over TO per cent, af the 
electorate polled, at Sheikhupura 67 per cent., and at Sargodha 00 
per cent. Most Boards held a sufficient number of meetings and on 
the whole the attendance at meetings was satisfactory, only one 
being adjourned for want of a quorum. The total income of the 
Boards, excluding opening balances, was Rs. 215 lakhs as against 
Rs. 212 lakhs, and the total expenditure Rs. 216 lakhs as against 
Rs. 214 lakhs. The future financial position of the Boards however 
appears dubious, since most have reached the limits of expansion of 
income and are faced with growing commitments. The main in¬ 
crease is on education, and as a result the expenditure on distric t 
works, especially communications, has had to be curtailed. The 
general financial situation renders it impossible for Government to 
increase its grants and if the Boards can find no other sources of 
income all programmes of development will have to be suspended. 

The Municipalities in the United Rrovinces, in contrast to the 
Punjab, ap])par to function more efficiently tlian the District Boards. 
The total number of meetings held decreased from 1,973 to 1,961, 
and 219 as against 239 meetings had to he adjourned. The percent¬ 
age of meetings wliich proved abortive for want of quorum was 
about 6, Jhansi alone providing 23 of such meetings in addition to 
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R». 162-3- lakhs, aa ajrainst Rs. Ifii-Ol lakhs in the preoe-tinsr 

The pereentafje of (‘ollections to (ItMiiiiiKl rose from H2-2i 
to B2*i9. Ten Municipalities collected more than 95 per cent, of 
\\\e\T douumds, hut Ki eolleeied less than 70 per cent. Ilareilly, 
Lucknow and Cawnpore are conspicuoiia anmn" the Inro'cr Munici¬ 
palities for improved collections. Arrears in A^ra, however, in¬ 
creased from 1*75 to 2-08 lakhs, and Allahabad and Benares also 
had heavy arrears anionnUnp: to R,s. 1,00,000 and Ks. 1,81,000 
respectively. The total expenditure of MnnicipalitioR declined from 
Us, 177-10 to B.fl. 175-38 lakhs. There was no marked improvement 
in the accounts, itiough the finances of 53 Municipalities were 
tlescrihed as “ satisfactory on tlie whole ”, a di^stinction attained hy 
only 49 in 1928-29. Benares, Lucknow and Meerut figured pro¬ 
minently ill the list of 22 Municipalities whose accounts were found 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and the position of the Municipali¬ 
ties as a whole is undoubtedly disturbinj^, since tbe a^gre^aie expen¬ 
diture exceeded income by over Its. 13 lakhs and the deficit was 
made up by depletinp^ reserves, reducing closing balances, and 
taking more loans. Tbe majority of Municipalities continue to 
show reluctance in imjiosing fresb taxation, owing to the fear of 
members of inrurring unpopularity. As regards the District 
Boards, the total number of meetings fell from 1,004 to 950. Tbe 
average percentage of attendance was 59. DepaHmontal com¬ 
mittees are reported to have rendered real assistance to the Boards, 
hut tahsil committees evinced little interest althougli they continued 
to assist nominally in most Districts. The total income of the lioards 
during the year was Bs. 197-14 lakhs as compared with Bs. 191-85 
lakhs and the expenditure Bs. 199-71 lakhs as against Bs. 208-59 
lakhs. Expenditure thus again exceeded income. The chief reduc¬ 
tions in expenditure were Bs. 7-92 lakhs under public works, and Bs. 
1-24 lakhs under public health and vaccination. On the other hand 
expenditure on education rose hy Bs. 1,13,000. The closing balance 
at the disposal of tbe Boards dwindled from Bs. 3'51 to Bs. 108 
lakhs, and no less than 23 Boards had a deficit balance. Some are 
already bankrupt, wliile others are rapidly approaidiing this con¬ 
dition. It is reported that their work continues to he greatly 
hampered by communal ism and party faction. 

Of tlie various means whereby the circumstances of the poorer 
classes of the population, particubarly in rural Indio, are being 
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improved, one of the most iirij^ortant and successful has been the 
development of Co-operative Societies, whose progress during the 
last two decades has been remarkable. The ('O-operative Movement 
in India originated about twenty-fofur years ago, and in 1908-09, 
when it was still in its infancy, the total number of societies in the 
whole country was under 1,500; by 1929-30, however, it had in¬ 
creased to 104,187* ; and the working capital of these bodies amount¬ 
ed in the aggregate to about Us. 90 crores. The total number of 
3)iember8 of primary so<*ieties was 4,181,904t, which works out at 
about 15 members per every 1,000 of the population. The number 
of members and of societies, and the amount of working capital, has 
increased without a clieck for the last 23 years, as is clearly shown in 
“ the graph opposite.” The primary object of the Co-operative 
Movement is to encourage thrift by collecting small shares, receiv¬ 
ing dej)osits, and persuading members to make compulsory contri¬ 
butions for s])ecial pnrjmses; and among the varimis types of society 
included under it are central and provincial banks and banking 
unions, supervising .and guaranleeing unions, rt'-insurance societies, 
and agricultural and non-agricultural societitis. The development 
of the agricultural non-credit societies, in particular, has been very 
rapid during recent years, and the range of their functions is wide, 
including as it does arrangements for the general sale at agricul¬ 
tural produce, the production and sale of implements and manures, 
the fiirtheiance of irrigation projects, the consolidation of holdings, 
the opening of dispensaries and schools, tlie maintenance and 
construction of roads, and the rendering of assistance to the Agri¬ 
cultural DepartmenlM in spreading knowledge of improved methods 
of cultivation. 

Conditions in Assam were abnormal during the year under 
review. Successive crop failures, declining prices, and devastat¬ 
ing floods, all coinhined to impoverish the cultivator, and this 
resulied in some set-back to the progress of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment. Nevertludcss development was by no means ineonsiderable. 
Altogethcu’ 99 new societies,—90 agricultural and 9 non-agricnl- 
tiiral,—were registered during tbe year, and 29 societies were dia- 
6o1v(m1. Tlie total number thus increased hy 70 to 1,390. Meinber- 
ehip increased from GG,955 to G7,813, and working capital from 
Rs. G4,G2,G7] to Rs. 72,03,548. As a result of the floods, there 
was a marked increase in the sate of seeds and agricultural imple- 

* 88,693 for British India and 16,494 for the Indian States. 

t 3,688,706 for British India and 598,198 for the Indian States. 
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ments through the Department, the value of seeds sold amounting 
to no less than Rs. 21,381, as against Bs. 3,302 in the previous 
year. The number of agricultural credit societies increased from 
1,234 to 1,295. Recoveries were not as good as in the previous 
year, and outstandings amounted to Bs. 24,18,730, of which more 
than 50 per cent, was overdue, as against 42-7 per cent, in the 
preceding year. Non-agricultural credit societies increased from 
47 to G3. Collections increased by nearly Bs. 90,000 to 
Rs. 5,45,211, hut the percentage of overdues rose from 18 to 24. 
The total number of non-credit societies of all kinds was 24, with 
a membership of 2,591. The various co-operative stores were 
nearly all in a state of stagnation; the Jute Sale Society of Now- 
gong was dissolved, and the co-operative dairy of Habibganj and 
other milk societies made little or no progress. The position of 
the Provincial Co-operative Hank, also, was not satisfactory; 
deposits declined, and there was a falling-off in recoveries. A net 
profit of B-s. 10,624 was, how'ever, secured. The combined reserve 
funds of the Provincial Bank and the 15 central banks increased 
from Bs. 78,000 to a little over Rs. 1 lakh. The total working 
capital of the 15 central banks increased from 16-39 to 18-96 lakhs, 
but the management of some of them was re]>orted to be unsatis¬ 
factory. During the year the Surma Valley Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society continued to do good work,—82 lectures being 
delivered on co-operation and 75 on sanitation. The correspond¬ 
ing Tipper Assam Society however appears to have achieved little 
or nothing. One of the outstanding events with regard to the 
Co-operative Movement in Assam, as in other Provinces, was the 
enquiry conducted during the year into existing banking conditions 
by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 

In Bengal, despite unfavourable weather conditions, fair pro¬ 
gress in (‘o-operative activities during the year was maintained. 
The total number of societies increased from 19,877 to 22,532, 
their membership from 7,06,572 to 7,50,137, and their working 
capital from Rs. 12-88 to Bs. 14-83 crores. The expansion occurred 
as usual chiefly in the agricultural credit societies, whose number 
rose from 16,930 to 19,198, and membership from 4,08,980 to 
4,57,621. The societies continued to depend chiefly on central 
banks for their working capital, the proportion derived from this 
source being 67 per cent. Owing mainly to the collapse in com¬ 
modity prices, collections declined from 36’7 to 29*2 per cent, of 
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the outstandings and consequently overdues, which had been ris¬ 
ing steadily since 1926, increased further, A larger proportion of 
the societies than formerly were reported io be in a precarious 
financial state. The number of agricultural piirchase-and-sale 
societies increased from 100 to 108; among them are several im¬ 
portant societies for the marketing of jute, but they appear to 
have been bandica])])ed lalely by faulty organization and ineificient 
management. Tlie number of irrigation societies rose from 773 to 
887, and of milk societies from 169 to 242. As regards non-agri- 
c-ultural credit societies, (heir number increased from 410 to 456 
and their membership from 1,43,895 to 1,47,575. These societies 
have generally thriven well and have been of assistance to peojile 
of limited meaiis in urban areas in ]>roviding them with easy 
credit tacililies. The number of stoi-es and supply societies 
declined from 69 to 56, and their total sales from Rs. 5-36 lakhs 
to Its. iv89 lakhs, with a corres])onding fall in j)rofits. Tliere are 
in the Pi'ovinc<' nnm(‘rous functional societi<*s smdi as artisans' 
societies, fishermeirs so(‘ieti('s, wf^avers’ societies, silk societies, 
zamindari socdetie-;, ant i-malai ial and public health societies, relief 
societi(‘H, and house building societi(‘S, some of which do useful 
work. The same is true of a nund)ej- of .societies classified under 
the heading higher co-o])erative organizations, such as the Central 
Co-operative ^ralaria Society, the llengal Co-operative Paddy Sale 
Society, the Pengal Provincial Co-operative Industries Societj^ 
the Pengal Co-o[)erative Silk Thiion, various producers’ 
unions, of which the most important is the Calcutta Milk Union, 
and some industrial unions. The number of central banks in¬ 
creased by 4 to 116, and the number of societies affiliated to them 
from 17,019 to 19,071. Reserve and other funds rose from Rs. 22-74 
to Rs. 26-51 lakhs, and repayment of loans amounted to 55-5 per 
cent, as against 52-1 per cent, in the preceding year. The total 
number of societies under liquidation fell during the year from 
182 to 141. An important development which requires mention 
was the decision of the Government to increase the strength of the 
audit staff, which had of late proved inadequate, and 63 additional 
auditors were appointed during the year, and more shortly after 
its close, the total strength of the staff thus being brought up to 
223. 

The working of the Co-operative Department in Bihar and 
Orissa during 1929-30 revealed a somewhat precarious state of 
affairs, and a policy of caution was therefore adopted in register- 
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ing new societies and several inefficient ones were liquidated. 
Only 280 new so(o‘eties were started during the year and the regis¬ 
tration of 201 was cancelled. Including central banks and unions, 
the total iiiniiber of societies at the end of the year was 9,404, 
with a working capital of Its. 588-89 lakhs, and a membership of 
2,00,580, which represented an average membership of 26 per 
society. The total number of agricultural societies increased by 
102 to 8,817,—8,732 of them being primary credit societies. Al¬ 
though membership and working capital declined, reserve funds, 
profits, and deposits increased. Among the agricultural non¬ 
credit-societies the only successful ones were the grain gnlas, or 
depots, but their number declined by 4 to 72. There was also 
some deterioration in non-agricultural societies. Guarantee unions 
declined in number from 195 to 185. The number of central banks 
remained stationary at 67, and most of them continued to take an 
active part in assisting in agricultural activities, land improve¬ 
ment, sanitation, medical relief, and cottage industries: but their 
financial position w^as generally speaking unsatisfactory. Owing 
to poor collections, there has been a steady accmnulatioii of over- 
dues in tlie past, and the outstanding loans during the year 
amounted to no less than Its. 2*08 crores. The percentage of col¬ 
lections to outstandings fell from 58-9 to 35-3; but new loans, 
fortunately, declined from lls. 49-38 to Tls. 36-25 lakhs. The finan¬ 
cial prospects of the societies other than banks also appeared some¬ 
what precarious, no less than 68-5 per cent, of them being classed 
as average, and 111 j)er cent, as bad or hopeless. In addition to 
the numerous societies actually dissolved, there were 491 cases of 
liquidation pending at the close of the year, involving no less than 
Rs. 14J lakhs on account of principal alone. It was however hoped 
that the position would improve as a result of the appointment by 
the Government in 1931 of a committee empowered to review the 
whole problem of tjie Co-operative Movement in the Province, and 
it appeared likely that the duties of supervising societies and of 
controlling the field staff will soon be centralized in the Bihar and 
Orissa Co-operative Federation. This fulfils a number of useful 
functions, which were well maintained during the year. It 
employed a staff of 10 permanent assistant auditors and 106 local 
auditors. It also apjyoinied five assistant propaganda officers in 
addition to the five propaganda officers previously enrolled, to 
instruct members of societies in co-operative methods and prin- 
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-ciples. As many as 83 training classes were held at Tarious centres 
hy these officers. 

In the Bombay Presidency fairly satisfactory development in 
Ihe Co-operative Movement w’as reported, though the results were 
not as good as in the previous year, owing to the fall in prices 
and the disastrous floods in Sind. Expansion was also checked by 
the Department’s determination to consolidate the position by 
eliminating inefficient societies and securing a better standard of 
management. The total number of societies of all kinds rose by 
262 to 5,734, and their membership by 26,982 to 5,75,616. The 
working capital increased by Rs. 89^ lakhs to Rs. 12,81-39 lakhs, 
and the total owned capital by nearly Rs. 73 lakhs to Rs. 795 
lakhs. Reserve funds amounted to Rs. 93-80 lakhs. Agricultural 
credit societies showed an all round improvement, their number 
increasing by 209 to 4,526 and their membership by 2,576 to 
2,65,325. Unauthorised arrears, however, rose from 30 per cent, 
to 31 per cent., and amounted to Rs. 98-99 lakhs. The unfortu¬ 
nate financial position of the agriculturist was the chief cause for 
this, but ill certain areas political factors were also responsible, 
particularly in Gujerat. Of the total number o these societies, 
however, 1,631 had no arrears and 575 had arrears of less than 10 
per cent. Agricultural non-credit societies increased by 2 to 253, 
and on the whole functioned satisfactorily. The most successful 
were the cotton sale societies. The five purchase and sale unions 
continued to do useful w'ork, and the Co-operative dairies also 
-showed improvement. The number of non-agricultural societies 
increased from 776 to 831, and their meinliership from 1,98,117 to 
2,19,016. The majority of them were credit societies. Urban 
banking in the Presidency progressed well, the number of urban 
banks with over Rs. 50,000 as working capital increasing from 70 
to 76. There is now an urban bank in almost all the taluka towns 
and many of the larger villages. Consumers’ societies however 
made little progress, and the number of producers’ societies fell 
from 27 to 21, The outlook of weavers’ societies, too, was not 
hopeful, but housing societies increased from 56 to 67. The posi¬ 
tion of the Provincial Co-operative Bank continued to be satis¬ 
factory. Tbe total working capital declined from Rs. 184-56 to 
Rs. 156-69 lakhs, owdng mainly to repayment of the long-term 
loan taken under the Co-operative Societies Land Improvement 
3.oan rules, but overdues were reduced from Rs. 30-34 to Rs. 23-28 
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lakhs. The number of central hanks was 19,—the same as in the 
previous year. Their membership and working]: capital increased 
from 12,105 and Rs. 265-58 lakhs, respectively, to 12,976 and 
Rs. 284-61 lakhs, and reserve funds from Rs. 4-41 to Rs. 5-38 
lakhs. Alihoiigh profits declined from Rs. 3-89 to Rs. 3-55 lakhs, 
the percentage of arrears was reduced from J9-7 to 14-5. The 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute coniinued to ])erforni 
useful work, and its membership at the close of the year stood at 
5,755. As regards Sind, the total number of ag*ri(‘ultiiral societies 
increased from 877 to 912, and their memliership from 27,461 to 
28,232. The y(‘:n- Imwever was a disastrous oiu- climatically, and 
unautlioiiz(‘d arrears greatly iiu-reased, only Rs. 19-4 lakhs out of 
a total demand of Rs. 68-5 lakhs being realis(‘d. The societies, 
however, Lad good assets and tludr management was sound. 
Zemiiidari Banks in Sind iiave proved successful, and o]ie more 
was r(‘gis(er(‘d during tin* year. The iiuTid)ei- of agi’i(‘u1 tiual non¬ 
credit soci(‘ties and of jjon-ag-ricuRural societies in Sind was 37 and 
36 respectively. 

The stiite of the Co- 0 ])erative Movement in Burma, ^^lli(■ll was 
deplorable during the period covered by our ])revinus Report, 
boeame still worse during the year under review. 4Mie Department 
was wholly occii])ied with the work of hhjiiidation, and theie eould 
he no f|uestioii of propag-aiida or extension. Tlie total number of 
societies declined from 4,151 to 3,215, mendxu-shij) from 1,14,620 to 
94,6*80, and working enplial from Rs. 315-65 to Rs. 283-35 lakhs. 
The niimher of societies under liquidation increased from 1,382 
to 2,155, involving a total sum of Rs. 72-73 lakhs in li-abilities, 
and it was ex])eeied tliat, in addition to 500 unions and cattle in¬ 
surance societies, some 600 or 700 more agrieviltural societies would 
go into liquidation within the next year or so. The nuinher of 
primary credit societies was 2,191 as against 2,856, and was ex¬ 
pected to decline to 1,400 within two years. It was estimated that 
of the Rs. 22 lakhs due from these societies to the Provincial Bank 
on account of interest alone, not more than Rs. 11 lakhs was likely 
to be recovered. Agricultural non-credit societies in some (Circles 
were reported to liave achieved some good work in the sale of im- 
])ioved paddy seed and implements, and in demonstration work. 
As regards tl)p primary non-agricultural credit sof-ieties, the work¬ 
ing of file town hanks and other urban (uedit societies showed 
some improvement, but their number declined from 94 to 91 and 
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their profits from Rs. 97,828 to Rs. 79,927; and uon-agricultural 
fioeioties, other than town hanks, showed little activity and are 
gradually disappearing. The niiinher of agricultural unions 
<le(dinod from 548 to 488. The process of wiiiding-u]) the Provincial 
Rank continued, and witli the aid of grants totalling Rs. 29,80,000 
voted by the Ruriria liCgislative Council, the Rank was able to 
reduce its total lia])ilities amounting from Rs. 101-21 lakhs to 
Rs. 27-29 lakhs in 18 months and in addition j)aid in full its 
creditors’ interest claims and its management expenses. The pro¬ 
cess will however take sojue years owing to the difficulty of securing 
re(‘overles from cojistituent societies. With the ])iitting into 
li<|uidatio}i of the Pakokku and Sagu-Salin district banks, the 
number of central banks de(‘lined to 12, and the operations of two 
of them were ])racti(-ally coTifincd to the rerovery of old debts. 
There were, liowever, some bright spots in the picture. Most of 
tlie societies in Prom*' District continued to function successfully; 
there was some fairly sound soci(‘ties to be found elsewhere, parti- 
’cularly iji Pegu, Ifenzada, tShwebo and Mandal. y Disiricts: the 
central banks at Prome, Pegu and Moulmien had a successful year; 
and several town banks and salary earners’ societies continued to do 
good work. Improvement was also effected in the constitution of 
the Rurma Provincial Co-operative Council, which now functions 
regularly and smoothly and exercises a closer control over its audit 
-staff. 

In the Central Provinces the policy of eVnniiiating lifeless 
s<K‘ieties, resuscitating those not beyond hope of redemption and 
starting new ones on sound and cautious lines was continued. One 
hundred and twenty-seven societies wore placed under liquidation 
during the year while the affairs of R>7 were finally wound up. 
There was a large increase in new societies in Chhatisgarh Divi¬ 
sion, no less than ^144 being registered. The total number of 
societies of all kinds increased from 3,954 to 4,187, of which 4,020 
were primary credit societies. The total membership was 1,28,000. 
Working capital irnrreased from 50()-8G lakhs to 587-49 lakhs, but 
there was a substantial increase in arrears, whicli rose from 
T?s. 78-99 lakhs to Rs. 92-55 lakhs. This appears to have been due 
to over-financing combined with falling prices. As a result how¬ 
ever of a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
arrangements have been made by the Government to vest respon¬ 
sibility for the supervision of societies in Central Roards, one for 
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each Institute area, which should employ the necessary field staff 
and control it through local education and supervision societies,, 
constituted by each bank, and composed of members other than* 
those of its Working Committee. It is believed that this system 
should in time bring about the required improvement. Unfortu¬ 
nately during the year under review, owing to the financial strin¬ 
gency, it could only be brought into force in the areas of the Berar 
and Chhatisgarh Institutes. The Central Proviiues and Berar 
Co-operative Federation continued to function satisfactorily during 
the year. Agriculrural credit vsocdeties increased in number from 
3,787 to 3,950, and in membership from 57,3^,?0 to 59,308. The 
number of central banks remained stationary at r‘>4, but their 
working capital rose from Bs. 22()*3() lakhs to Rs. 240-56 lakhs, 
ami reserve and other funds from Rs. 26-29 lakhs to Rs. 28-31 
lakhs. Cash advances made by them to their constituent credit 
societies amounted during the year to Rs. 364)4 lakhs, hut the 
percentage of recoveries to the total demand of Rs. 104-67 lakhs- 
was only 34-6 per cent. The main reason for this was the con¬ 
centration, especially in Berar, of a dispro])oriionately largt' amount 
of the loan in the hands of a few influential horrowoTs. IS^everthe- 
Itiss, deposits hy individuals rose from Rs. 134 lakhs to Rs. 144 
lakhs in spite of a reduction in interest rales. Th(' Provincial 
Bank showed satisfactory progress during llie year, and its woik- 
ing ca})ital increased from Rs. 102*79 lakbs to Rs. 106-47 lakhs. 
Profits, however, declined from Rs. 46,557 to Rs. 39,370, ouing 
mainly to depreciation in the value of Government Soeuril i(‘s. 
The numher of agricultural non-credit societies increased from 30 
to 37, and their memhersliip from 1,227 to 1,386. These societies 
are nminly production and sale societies, and through them the 
Uepartnjcnt is ahlc to sell improved varieties of seeds, implements, 
and artificial manures. The numher of non-agi'icultnial societic's 
of all kinds increased to 95. The most suc(‘essful of tljcm apj)ear('d 
to be the Basin Weavers’ Industrial Associatiou. 

Satisfactory progress in tbo Go-o])erat.ive Movement was also 
reported from the Madras Presidency, where as in otlie?- Provlm-os 
a cautious policy was adopted with regard to fresh registrations. 
Thus out of 1,338 neu afiydicationa, only 534 new societies were 
registered, the registration of 383 was cancelled, and 612 socu’etics 
were in liquidation. The total numher of societies of all classes 
rose from 15,086 to 15,238, with a total membership of 9,75,000,. 
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and a working capital of Rs. 933*99 lakhs, as against 908*69 lakhs 
in the previous year. Reserve funds increased from Rs. 84-28 
lakhs to Rs. 110*93 lakhs. Recoveries showed a slight falling off, 
owing to the economic- depression. As a result, the number of 
dormant societies and societies whose arrears exceed 40 per cent, 
increased, and amounted to 9,071. Agricultural societies of all 
types numbered to 13,106,—an increase of 159. Of these 170 were 
purchase and sale societies, 396 other special types, and the rest 
credit societies. The total membership rose from 6,90,681 to 
7,13,615. The net profit of the credit societies however declined 
from Rs. 12-38 lakhs to Rs. 11*51 lakhs, and Rs. 176*23, or 47 per 
cent., of the total demand of Rs. 3,79*72 lakhs on account of 
principal alone was outstanding at the end of the year. Of the 
405 supervising unions, only 11 succeeded in improving collections. 
The j)ur(‘hase and sale societies showed some improvement, and dis** 
posed of stock to the value of Rs. 3,56,670. Turning to non-agri- 
cultural societies, these as a whole showed better results, since they 
increased in numi)er fi-ojii 1,144 to 1,151, in membership from 
2,09,682 to 2,21,475, and in working capital from Rs. 239*79 lakhs 
to Rs. 265*72 laklis. There were 187 societies which worked at a 
loss, but the remainder between them earned a total divisible profit 
of Rs. 9,76,177. As many as 3,054 of these societies operated on 
behalf of the de])res8ed and backward claSvSes, and a further 98 
for hill tribes. Tlie number of central banks was 31, and they had 
12,923 affiliated societies and a total working capital of Rs. 627-18' 
lakhs and a reserve fund of Rs. 22-46 lakhs, which represents an 
improvement on the previous year. Deposits moreover rose from 
Rs. 507-91 lakhs to Rs. 550-58 lakhs. The banks are concentrat¬ 
ing more and more on developing their short-term business, and’ 
the percentage of siu'h loans to the total increased from 59 to 69. 
Although there was a reduction in lending rates, overdues gener¬ 
ally rose somewhat during the year, and 9 banks had overdues 
exceeding the average. Soon after the close of the year a new 
central bank was started at Madras to finance co-operative institu¬ 
tions in the city. The previously established Madras Central 
TTrhan Bank continued to shoAv steady progress, working capital,, 
deposits, and profits alike increasing. In addition to the 27 
primary land mortgage hanks in the Presidency a central mortgage- 
bank wuts established during the year, and made a promising start. 
The primary banks have now all been affiliated to it, and will in- 
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future be financed by it. The Provincial Co-operative Union, 
•wbicb bad a membership of 452 during the year, continued to do 
very useful propaganda and educational work. The Co-operative 
Federations however have not proved successful, and their number 
declined from 25 to 24. Of the 14,75G primary societies in the 
Presidency, as many as 12,006 were affiliated to tlie 405 local super¬ 
vising unions. There were six registered co-operative training 
institutes which during the year trained 865 candidates for co¬ 
operative work. 

llapid ])rogress in the Co-operative Movement continued to be 
reported from the North-West Frontier Province. The total 
number of societies rose from 101 to 166, their membership from 
3,938 to 5,825, and their total working capital from Ps. 6-18 to 
Rs. 8-92 lakhs. As many as 152 were agricultural societies, with 
a total membersbip of 4,122, and a working capital of Rs. 3*40 
lakhs. All of these were financed by the Hazara Central Bank, 
whose working capital increased during the year from Rs. 2*36 
to Rs. 3-42 lakhs. The remaining 13 were non-agricultural 
societies,—mainly credit and thrift societies,—with a membership 
of 1,553 and a total working capital of Rs. 2-08 lakhs. Recoveries 
during the year were remarkably good, being 47 per cent, of the 
total amount on loan in the case of the central bank, 69 per cent, 
in the case of the agricultural societies, and 121 per cent, in the 
case of non-agricultural societies. Overdues were negligible in 
amount. 

A very satisfactory slate of affairs was also reported from the 
Punjab, where the Co-operative Movement has been conspicuously 
su(‘,cessful for several years j)ast. Desjiite difficult conditions an 
all-round improvement was again recorded. A (‘Jiufious policy was 
adopted with regard to new societies, but 1,212 were nevertheless 
registered, and the net increase was 871, which brought the total 
number of societies in the Province up to 20,333. This is six times 
larger than the total for 1916, and as many as 40 per cent, of the 
Punjab villages now possess at least one co-operative society. 
Membership increased during the year by over 38,000 to nearly 
680,000; and as each new member may generally be said to repre¬ 
sent a family, the number of persons affected by the Movement was 
about 2^ millions, or nearly 12 per cent, of the total population. 
As working capital amounted to Rs. 12 crores, of which Rs. 4,05 
ilakhs or 34 per cent, was owned capital, the financial position of 
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the Movement was thdrouj^hly sound. The distress caused by the 
floods in the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab Valleys, by the locust 
invasions, and by the fall in })rices, was greatly alleviated by the 
activities of the Department, as is shown by the sudden rise from 
about 2 to L3 per cent, in the proportion of loans taken for the 
payment of land revenue. Excellent work was also done in con¬ 
nection with the consolidation of holdings and the provision of wells 
and the cultivation of waste land. Over r)0,00n acres were consoli¬ 
dated during the year, the total acreage affected since the work 
first began in 1920-21 being about 200,000. The Punjab Co-opera- 
1 ive Union conliniied to serve as the central council for the Co¬ 
operative Mov(‘nient, and eni])loyed a total staff of 008 for audit 
and supervision. The TboviiH'ial Co-operative Dank made excel¬ 
lent ])i’ogress, its working capital increasing from Ps, 70 lakhs to 
Its. 9()-81 lakhs, and the profits for the year amounting to 
Ps. 07,000. Excluding tin' Central Industrial Dank, Amritsar, 
which confines its activities to financing industi’ial societies, the 
number of eentral banks was 47, and their management continued 
to show steady improvement. In addition there ’vere 04 banking 
unions. The total working (•a])ital of these instilntions increased 
from Ps. 0-04 lakhs fo Ps. 7*05 lakbs, of which Ps. 72 lakhs or 
more tluin 10 ])er cent, (the r(‘(|uired standard being 8^ per cent.) 
was owned capital. The number of mortgage banks in the Prov¬ 
ince continued to be 12. A new venture in the shape of a cattle 
trading bank, with limited liability, was started during the year 
at A jab, and made a good start. As many as .10,12r' or about 75 
])er cent, of the societies were agricultural credit societies, their 
number having increased by 057 and their membership by 28,000 
during the year . Their total membership amounted to 4,83,000, 
their working capital to Rs. 8,01-68 laklis and their reserve funds 
to Ps. 1,63'10 lakhs. Repayments declined from Rs. 215 to 
Rs. 204 lakhs, owing primarily to the climatic misfortunes already 
referred to and the general economic depression. Included among 
these societies were 188 “ better farming ** societies, which sold 
088 maunds of improved wheat seed and 423 maunds of improved 
<*otton seed. The grain banks rose in number from 49 to 50, and 
proved increasingly popular. Noii-agrieulfural societies amounted 
to 2,952, with a total membership of 1,04,003; as many as 1,092 of 
tliem were credit societies, with a total membership of 50,360. Of 
the 320 production and sale societies, 197 represented the weaving 
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trade, whicL handled a considerable volume of goods during the 
year, though the sale proceeds were somewhat less. Among other 
societies under this class may be mentioned those for compulsory 
education and for the purchase and sale of goods. Of the latter the 
biggest is the New Egerton Woollen Mills, which has a turnover 
of nearly Its. 3 lakhs. The total number of societies in liquidation 
at the end of the year was 579. 

In the United Provinces some improvement was reported in the 
non-credit side of the Co-operative Movement, but there was a fur¬ 
ther deterioration in the position of the credit societies. The total 
number of societies, together with membership, declined and there 
was a substantial and disquieting increase in the percentage of 
overdues, which at the end of the year amounted to 47 per cent, 
of the total on ( standings. Bad harvests and falling prices appear 
to have been primarily responsible for this state of affairs, but 
deficiency in supervision and inspection was also a factor. Never¬ 
theless a good deal of useful work was done. Nearly 8,000 acres 
were sown by members of co-operative societies with Pusa wheat, 
7,500 acres with Coimbatore sugarcane, and a further 1,200 acres 
with various other varieties of improved seed. The societies were 
ulso instrumental in extending the use of improved agricultural 
implements, in cleaning and repairing wells, and in providing 
better sanitation. As many as 450 societies maintained dispen¬ 
saries, and there was some progress in the work of adult education 
and rural reconstruction. The total number of central credit 
societies decreased from 70 to 69, of which 60 were central banks 
and 9 banking unions. Reserve and other funds showed a small 
increase, but overdues advanced from 29 to 38 per cent, of the out¬ 
standings, and the general financial position of these institutions 
was not satisfactory. The number of primary agricultural societies 
again declined, from 5,390 to 5,044, with a proportionate fall in 
membership,—although 130 new societies were registered during 
the year. A further fall was considered inevitable, since some 
hundreds of societies were on the verge of liquidation. The loans 
advanced by the societies have been steadily mounting, and rose 
during the year from Rs. 31*64 lakhs to Rs. 37*79 lakhs. Although 
the bulk of the loans were taken for the purposes of cultivation 
and purchase of cattle, as much as 31*78 per cent, were required 
for the payment of rent, which shows how hard the cultivators 
have been hit by the general economic depression. The number 
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of these societies which distributed dividends decreased from 838 
to 808; 304 worked at a loss; and 502 of them were almost hank- 
nipt. Agricultural non-credit societies, of which there were 140, 
showed little activity, though a good deal of attention was devoted 
to the consolidation of holdings in two Districts. The number of 
non-agricultural credit societies, on the other hand, increased from 
67 to 71, and their membership from 17,500 to 20,500. Some of 
them cater to the needs of mill-hands in Cawnpore. Cottage 
industries societies decreased from 176 to 156, and as their total 
overdues constituted 39 per cent, of the outstandings, they cannot 
be said to be flourishing. The same is generally true of purchase 
and sale societies and housing societies. The total number of 
societies under liquidation rose during the year from 826 to 1,237, 
and 502 societies, including 2 central banks, were dissolved. In 
addition to the Government inspection and audit staff, the United 
Provinces Co-operative Union employed 180 supervisors, but their 
work was reported to be below the standard required. The work 
of running the co-operative journals was taken over by the Union 
during the year, with the aid of a special Government grant. 

From this brief review of the Co-operative Movement in India 
it will be apparent that, des])ite the weaknesses that have been 
revealed by the general economic depression, it has already made 
substantial progress throughout the country and proved of great 
assistance to the population, particularly in rural areas. Another 
important means whereby the condition of the masses is being im¬ 
proved is the development of accessory rural industries, which, in 
recent years, has been obtaining an increasing amount of attention 
from the Departments of Industries in the Provinces. As we have 
seen in Chapter III, agricultural activities throughout most of this 
country can only be undertaken during a portion of the year, 
owing to the nature of the Indian climate and the seasonal distri¬ 
bution of the rainfall, and consequently, in the absence of alter¬ 
native occupations, a large proportion of the rural population 
usually spends several months in enforced idleness. In view of 
the immense economic loss which is thus inflicted on the country 
as a whole, and of the urgent need,—for their own sakes,—of 
improving the standard of living and the productivity of the 
masses, the desirability of devising some method of altering this 
state of affairs has long been realised. The problem, however, is 
an immense one, and although the efforts which are being made 
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by the Provincial Governments through their Industries Depart- 
inents are undoubtedly proving of value, they naturally cannot be 
expected to yield widespread and immediate results,—particularly 
in times such as the present. These Departments, of course, are 
by no means exclusively concerned with this particular question, 
but as industrial matters in general have been treated at some 
lengtli in Chapter III, we will confine ourselves here to describing 
briefly the developments that have recently occurred during 
in the encouragement of rural industries, and, cr/ passaiit, the 
progress that was achieved in industrial and te('linical edmaition. 

Owing to lack of funds, no fresh extension of industrial activity 
took pla(‘e in Assam during and the Department again 

confined its attention to hand-loom weaving, the eiH'ouragement of 
sericulture and the administration of technical and industrial 
education. The Cauhati Weaving Institute continued to do good 
work, though the value of the stores sold declined from Its. 27,40fl 
to Its. 24,147. Tlie four peripatetic weaving parties visited 588 
villages. Sericulture at the Titabar station ])roceeded on the usual 
lines and the deinonstrators appointed in the previous year began 
work in the villages. The existing plantations were extended. 
Silk worms produced in the Shillong Sericultural station have 
shown good promise. The possibilities of poultry-breeding have 
begun to attract the attention of the middle classes, and the poultry 
section in the Upper Shillong farm is being continued. The total 
loans issued by the Department for the encouragement of small 
industries amounted to Rs. 26,000. The technical schools at Jorhat 
and Sylhet continued to do good work; applications for enrolment 
were heavy, and there were 174 students on the rolls at the close 
of the year. The Fuller Industrial School at Shillong and the 
Fuller Technical School at Kohima also progressed satisfactorily 
and turned out a number of students capable of earning a liveli¬ 
hood by carpentry, masonry and smithy. There were altogether 
15 technical and industrial schools in the Province, in which about 
400 students were under training. The State scholar who had 
obtained training in mineral oil extraction in England on his 
return underwent further practical training in a Burma oil-field. 
Another State scholarship was awarded during the year for train¬ 
ing in mechanical engineering in England. In addition to these. 
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five stipendiaries were under training in miscellaneous industries 
outside the Province. 

In Bengal, progress during the year is reported to have been 
well maintained, despite the fall in juices and industrial disturb¬ 
ances. The number of technical and industrial institutions in the 
Presidency during tlie year was 120,—48 being under (Government 
management, and the total enrolment was 6,284. A total of 
Ks. 12-()8 laklis was spent on technical and industrial education, 
of which Ps. 4-9f) lakhs was provided out of provincial revenues. 
The total expenditure on the Industries Department was 
Ps. 7,98,567, out of a sanctioned grant of Ps. 8,81,999. Investi¬ 
gation continued to be made into the possibilities of manufactur¬ 
ing soap from oil-bearing seeds grown in the Province, and funds 
were provided under the 1980-31 budget for puri‘hasing plant and 
installing it at the Industrial Pesear(‘h l.aboratory for experimental 
purposes. The Department also provided facilities for training 
young men in luanufacturing soaj) on cottage industry lines. The 
total number of weaving schools in the Presidency was 5-?, the 
most important of them being the Central Weaving Institute at 
Serampore. In order to bring the Institute into closer touch with 
the cotton and jute industries, a special committee was constituted. 
Pegular instruction continued to be given by the 25 peripatetic 
weaving- schools, and there were in addition six demonstration 
parties in continuous service. The DepartTuent sold through its 
various agencies improved implements worth Ps. 3,858, including 
961 weaving sleys and spinning wheels. A special apparatus which 
is likely to prove of value in developing the village pottery industry 
was evolved by the De])artment during the year. Demonstrations 
in improved manufacturing methods, on the village industry scale, 
for the conch-shell industry, the umbrella handle industry and 
paddy husking industry were continued and proved increasingly 
popular. Attention was also devoted to the possibility of extend¬ 
ing the hell-metal industry, as a result of successful experiments 
in casting, huishing and polishing bell-metal articles made at the 
Industrial llese-arch Laboratory. Good progress was recorded at 
the Bengal Tanning Institute, and classes for instruction in boot 
and shoe-making and the manufacture of leather articles were also 
started at the premises of the Calcutta Tecbnical Institute, as well 
as an experimental course in plumbing and sanitary fitting. The 
Kanchrapara technical school maintained its record of usefulness, 
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and teclinical bcIiooIb were also established at Asausol and Hooghly, 
A substantial number of the candidates who competed for the City 
and Guilds of London Institute examinations in technological 
subjects succeeded in passing, and two State scholarships were 
awarded during the year, one for training in England in modern 
printing technique and the other in paint and varnish manufac¬ 
ture. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the number of industrial and technical 
institutions increased from 20 to 28, thougli there was a decline in 
enrolment from 1,981 to 1,801. The Bihar (hdlege of Engineering 
had an eujolment of 300, its total ex})eiidituTe aTuounting to 
lis. 2,25,577. As many as 00 per cent, of the students passed the 
final degree examination, and all the 23 who appeared for the 
intermediate examination in civil engineering were successful. 
The Orissa School of Engineering,—which had a total enrolment 
of 113,—also progressed satisfactorily; the new worksho])s were 
completed during the year and a beginning with tlio installation of 
plant was made. The Technical Institutes at Tirhoot, Ranchi, and 
Jamshedpur, and the various mining (dasses continued to he popu¬ 
lar. In the Jamalpur technical school, of the Itil a])prentices who 
sat for the final examination, 133 were tsuccessful. The three State 
scholarships were continued, the sul)je(“ts (dn)sen for the year being 
electrical engineering, pa])er technology and woollen manidaciiuc. 
In addition, Government provided a shf)rt-t(mu schohirsliip of the 
value of Rs. 3,000. The iiumher of Governnieiit institutions en¬ 
tirely devoted to teaching some form of handicraft during the year 
was 5, and a total sum of Rs. 1,05,403 was spent on educational 
institutions and demonstrations. The Cottage Industries Institute 
at Patna had another successful year, t}>e total sale pi-oceeds 
amounting to Rs. 1,77,120 as against Rs. 1,32,409 in the })receding 
year, while the net cost of maintenance was only Rs. 24,401. The 
1 )urdah section alone, through its London agent, sold goods to the 
value of Rs. 90,000 and made a ])iofit of R,s. 19,379, and the licwly- 
started agency in New Zealand made a good beginning with sales 
worth Rs. 5,704. Consideiahle progress was made during ihe year 
in the technique of hand-printing of silk. The Goveimiuent Silk 
Institute at Bhagalpui* and the Wool-working Institute at Gaya 
continued to develop satisfactorily, and the Punjab, Mysore and 
Hyderabad Governments deputed officers to visit thorn and study 
their methods of organization. The peripatetic weaving and dye- 
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iDg demonstration parties extended the field of their activities suh- 
•atantially during the year, visiting 524 new villages and introduc¬ 
ing an additional 8,ll(> liy shuttle sleys into service. Advantage 
was taken of the various fairs and exhibitions to demonstrate 
im[)roved weaving apjdiances and to exliibit products of the Cottage 
Industries Institute. Tim total net cost of the Department was 
Rs. 7,21,077, as against Rs. 7,46,934 in the previous year,—68 per 
cent, of it being spent on technical and industrial education. 

The activities of the Bombay Industries Department were ex¬ 
tended during the year b}^ the creation of two new appointments, 
one for an industrial chemist and the other for an industrial engi¬ 
neer. Tlie Department continued through its 8 weaving schools 
and 14 peripatetic demonstration parties to foster cottage industries 
and to impress upon its classes the advantage of adopting modern 
tappliances. The work of organizing the weaving industry in Sind 
was for the first time taken in hand, and two weaving schools, two 
demonstration parties and an additional dyeing demonstration party 
were sanctioned for this area. The Sind handloom weavers, who 
till then were unacquainted with the fly shuttle loom, were taught 
its use as well as new })attern8 for cloth. A scheme for opening a 
central hand-weaving institute at Poona was also sanctioned, and 
the weaving schools at Balganur and Broach were further developed. 
The total number of technical and industrial schools in the Presi¬ 
dency was 41, with 2,47r5 students under training. The V. J. 
Technical Instituie, which is recognised as the chief technical insti¬ 
tute, continued to do good work, and of the 118 students who 
-appeared for the examination of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, 542 per cent, were successful. Progress was also re¬ 
ported at the two other important technical institutions, namely, 
the R. C. Technical Institute at Ahmedahad, and the Parekh 
Technical Institute at Surat. A special scholarship for the study 
of textile maniifa(d,in-es in England was awarded during the year, 
and an extension of two years were granted to the scholar under 
training there in electrical engineering. In addition, two new 
sc holarship s were awarded for training in India in electrical engi¬ 
neering, and three for training in chemistry. The total expendi¬ 
ture of the Department during the year amounted to Rs. 1,05,900 
as against Rs. 77,600 in 1928-29. 

Owing to financial stringency, it was not found possible to 
introduce any new scheme during the year for improving industrial 
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education in tlie Central Provinces, and no State scholarsliip for 
foreign study was awarded. The 10 technical institutions in the 
Province, however,—which had a total enrolment of 431 at the end 
of the year,—were assisted to the extent of Ps. 38,188. Of the 
students that passed out of these institutions 70 were carpenters 
and 48 smiths. Tailoring classes were opened during the year at 
the Robertson Industrial School at Juhl)uli)ore, and the Govern¬ 
ment School of ITandicrafts at Akola. The Government Engineer¬ 
ing School at Nagpur had an enrolment of 174, and the examina¬ 
tion results were satisfactory. The two peri])atetic. demonstration 
paiiies continued work, and visited 13G weaving centres during (he 
year, inirodiicing G08 additional sleys. The total number of im¬ 
proved appliances that have been issued by the weaving branch 
now amount to 14,977 sleys, 2,742 dobbies and 180 warping 
machines. As the manufacture of these appliances has now be¬ 
come a local industry, the total number supplied through the 
Department is declining. Nearly 50 per cent, of the weavers now 
possess appliances of an improved type, and their output has been 
increased as a result by nearly 75 per cent. In addition to Ihe 
two existing demonstration parties, the Government sanctioned two 
more demonstration parties, consisting of six teachers, for a tem¬ 
porary period of three years beginning in April 1931. The em¬ 
porium in which the products of village industries are stored 
attracted more attention than formerly, and a number of orders, 
though for small amounts, including two from overseas, were 
secured. Some increased activity was also reported in the leather 
tanning school. 

In Madras, the Industries Department increased its activities- 
in several directions during the year. Among the more important 
developments were the grant by the Government of a lease of forest 
land not exceeding 30,000 acres for ten years for the extraction of 
soft wood required for match manufacture; the grant by the Board 
of Industries of a loan of Ps. 10,000 for the establishment of a 
tobacco re-drying factory; and the amendment by the Legislature 
of Section 9 of the State Aid to Industries Act in such a way as to 
enable loans up to a limit of Rs. 40,000 to be obtained by industrial 
concerns even if the loan exceeds 50 per cent, of the net assets of 
the enterprise. This last step should do much to encourage the* 
development of small as well as large-scale industries in the Presi¬ 
dency, and it is worthy of note that the Cottage Industries Corn- 
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mittee appointed in 1929 reported during the year in favour of 
immediate action being taken to develop 15 different industries. 
Another useful innovation was the appointment of a research engi¬ 
neer to improve the appliances used in the textile and other indi¬ 
genous industries. Within the period under review he succeeded 
in designing a lathe for cutting chanks and a simpler and cheaper 
apparatus for drying sized yarn. A Ceramic Assistant was also 
appointed during the year to investigate the prospects of develo])- 
ing the pottery industry. Experiments were started during tlie 
year in coir retting and in the use of the spinning mill for making 
roj)e8. Tlie Leather Research Chemist conducted some promising 
experiments in the manufacture of hand-made paper, with a view 
boih to reducing the cost of production and improving the quality. 
Tlie textile branch was mostly engaged in training fhe men neces¬ 
sary for organizing the handloom weaving industry, and the six 
j)eripatetic weaving and dyeing parties continued to function satis¬ 
factorily duT'ing the year. Tlie Textile Advisory Committee which 
was constituted in 1920 to advise (iovernment on aU matters relat¬ 
ing to the improvement of the industry and the betterment of the 
weaving classes is reported to have done some useful work. The 
activities of the Coonoor Silk farm were contiiied to tlie hybridiza¬ 
tion of worms and cultural improvement of mulberry plantations. 
Tlie possibility of using the Palmaner plateau for the development 
of sericultui'c. is being examined. Owing to the unsatisfactory 
trade conditions, the Kerala Soap Institute worked at a loss of 
Us. 21,352, but there was a good domaiul for the insecticidal soap it 
manufactures. The lustituta has succeeded in producing a so^p 
suitable fur use with sea water. Experimeptal manufacture of 
piinters’ ink unis the chief work carried out in the Government 
Industrial Institute, Madras, and the quality of the ink has been 
approved by some leading presses. The Industries Department’s 
engineering branch extended its activities, and the value of the 
worked turned out by the workshops amounted to Us. 2,20,085 as 
against Us. 1,06,870 in the previous year. The lotnl number of 
technical and industrial schools in the Presidency was 73, of which 
10 were maintained by Government, the rest being aided institu¬ 
tions, which were assisted to the extent of Us. 1,42,571. The total 
enrolment of these schools was 5,608 as against 5,636 in the previous 
year. The enrolment in the Government Industrial Institutes at 
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Calicut and Bellary almost doubled during the year. The scholar¬ 
ships awarded included four State scholarships tenable in the 
United Kingdom for two years, 11 scholarships for training at the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay, two at Benares 
Hindu University, five at the Bangalore Institute of Science, and 
one at the Dhanbad School of Mines. The net cost of the Depart¬ 
ment during 19l29-d() amounted to Ils. 17,19,(>41, as (‘ompared with 
Rs. 12,48,414 in the jnevious year. ^ 

In the Ihinjab, no fresh schemes for extending the scope of tlie 
Industries DeT)artm(‘nt. were underlal<(‘n, owing to financial strin¬ 
gency, and W(jjk was confined to const)lidating existing institutions. 
With the opening of the two n(‘w schools at Bewari and Baiiipal, 
the number of (xovernment industrial schools increased to 2(), and 
their enrolment to f3,9G3. In juldition ttune wer(* fiv(‘ aided insti¬ 
tutions. The total number of pupils undergoing industrial educa¬ 
tion advanced from 8,323 to 4,33t), of whom nearly 30 per cent, 
were of the artisan class. The total expenditure on industrial 
education advanced from Rs. 2,79,48<S to Rs. 3,70,517. A State 
scholarship for training in the technology of oil-refining was 
granted during the year, and a sum of Rs. 3,520 was awarded in 
local scholarships. Industrial schools were reported to be becoming 
increasingly popular. As many as 30 new teachers were added 
during the year, and there was scope for more. Enrolment in tlie 
middle department of industrial schools ine,reased by 023 to 2,000, 
and of the 209 candidates who appeared for the iiidustrial middle 
school eA^amiiiation 100 were successful. Tl)e Government Metal 
School at Anibala started work during the year, and the Ilindii 
Industrial School at Kot Adu w'as brought on to the grant-in-aid 
list. An improvement in attendance and examination results was 
recorded at the Hindu Technical School, Tnihore, and the Maclagan 
Engineering College at Moghalpura and the Government School of 
Engineering at Ra.sool maintained their standard of good work. 
All the eight candidates who sat for the different parts of the 
A.M.I.M.E. examination held for the first time in Lahore suc¬ 
ceeded in passing, two receiving honourable mention and one gain¬ 
ing the prize awarded for a foreign candidate. Although actual 
sales declined, owing to the trade de])ressioii, the Mayo School of 
Arts and Crafts continued make progress, especially in the pro¬ 
duction of readily marketable designs of craftwork. Of the 25 
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students of the Governinent Institute of Dyeing and Calico Printing 
at Shahdara who appeared for the City and Guilds of London 
intermediate examination 22 were successful and four gained 
medals and prizes. The total number of students at this Institute 
was 90. The Central Weaving Institute at Amlitsar continued to 
attract a large number of students. It now su])plies silk hangings 
and upholstery cloth for the Indian Stores Department, and has 
succeeded in evolving a new type of liandloom wliich turns out two 
pieces of clotli at a time, twice as long as tliOse produced on the old 
tvpe of fly shulile loom. The Government Tfosiery Institute at 
Ludhiana is reported to be steadily gaining in Tej)utation, and to 
have I’eeeived a])j)lications lor admission from sev(U‘al distant Pio- 
v’inces. Owijig to the .ahnorinal fall in the price of cotton, ti'e 
Govej'nment Denionstration AVcaving Factory at Shahdara, for the 
first time in its existence, worked at a loss of Its. 23,157; the total 
produc.tion, however, was 825,512 yards, and sales worth Its. I,i2,50(> 
were effected. New industrial schools o])en(‘d during the year in¬ 
cluded a women’s school at Ambala, a girls’ school at Ludhiana, 
a Hindu school at Aiultaii and a Muslim school at Amritsar. The 
Government Zenana Industiial School at Lahoie continued to deve¬ 
lop, attendance rising from 172 to 200, and the Lady Maynard 
Industrial School for Women also made good progress. Through¬ 
out the Province the peripatetic tanning demonstration parties con¬ 
tinued to do good work during the year in demonstrating improved 
methods of flaying, curing and tanning. Although the, handloom 
weaving industry and tlie carpet industry suffered considerably 
from the effects of declining prices, the year was one of steady 
progress for the iron and metalware industry. 

In the United Provinces, almost all the indiiatries appear to 
have been badly affected by the trade depression, though the 
siuadeshi movement for a while gave some impetus to the handloom 
industry, and the silk industry received a temporary stimulus from 
the numejous rnariiage ceremonies that took place in anticipation 
of the Sarda Act. The gross expenditure on the Industries Depart¬ 
ment rose from Its. 12’43 lakhs to 14T0 lakhs, and revenue from 
Its. 59,000 to Ivs. 1,81,400; but the apparent increases were partly 
due to a changed system of accoanting. Fair progress was main¬ 
tained in the Government techni(;al and industrial schools, whose 
number remained the same as before; the enrolment, however, 
declined from 2,008 to 1,758. Three long-term and four short-term 
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scholarships for study abroad were awarded during the year, the 
total amount spent on stipends and scholarships being Rs. 73,835. 
Of the G13 candidates who appeared for the examinations conducted 
by the various institutions, 88 per cent, were successful. The 
Benares Central Weaving Institute, which had 103 students under 
training, showed paitifuilarly good results, since of the 68 candi¬ 
dates who appeared for tlie final examination, 63 ])asscd. This 
Institute, which was visited during the (‘ourse of the year by the 
Director of Industries of Mysore, and the Textile Expert of 
Hyderabad, experimented uj)on a large number of designs of fabrics, 
such as jumper cloth, pillow eases, silk dhoties, br)rders, brocades, 
shoe pieces, fancy table cloth and other articles. The Wood work¬ 
ing Institute at Bareilly was successful in ils research into kiln 
seasoning of woods, and about 39,660 square feet of timbei* were 
seasoned. Some preliminary w'ork was done in the assembling of 
■a portable cane-crushing plant at the Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, with the help of a grant of B,s. 5,000 by the Board of 
Industries. The IJ. P. Arts and Ciafts Emporinm inen^ased its 
business from Its. 24,773 to Its. 31,044, i.c., by about 33 per cent., 
and participated in the Leipzig and tlie British Industries Pairs. 
There were 10 model weaving schools in tlie Province during the 
year, all of which sent out jieripatetn^ demonstration parties, visit¬ 
ing a total of 55 places and introducing 343 new fly-shuttle looms. 
Aided institutions in the Piovinc.o amounted to 67, as against 85 
in the previous year, and liad 1,720 students on their rolls. A 
sum of Its. 74,388 was paid as grant»-in-aid to these institiitior.s 
and to various industrial concerns. 

We may now proceed to consider the question of Public Health, 
wbicb, as we have seen in Chapter VII, is under present conditions 
largely the concern of the provincial (Governments. vSome indica¬ 
tion has already been given in that CJiaptcr of the extraordinarily 
•difficult problems whi(di confront the medical authorities in this 
country. Climate and other cinaimstances of nature in any case 
render the people of India prone to many devastating epidemic and 
contagious diseases, and the social and religions customs of the 
country place great obstacles in the way of improvement. Yet, 
in spite of this, public health in India has certainly been improv- 
ijig, if not from year to year, at any rate fro7n decade to decade. 
Since the regular Census was started lualf a century ago the popula¬ 
tion has grown enormously, as will he seen from the diagram facing 
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page 146; and although the greater part of this growth has^ 
doubtless been due to the absence of war, administrative security, 
and comparative freedom from famine which followed the establish¬ 
ment of British rule, the spread of medical facilities and the deve¬ 
lopment of organizations for dealing with epidemic diseases such 
as cholera, plague, kala-azar and malaria have played an important 
part also. In recent years, with the assistance of the provincial 
Governments, Municipalities and other local bodies have been 
taking an increasing slrare in these activities, not only by ])roviding 
medical relief, but also by improving sanitation and by instructing 
the people in elementary notions of hygiene; and the number of 
hospitals, dispensaries and trained medical practitioners is growing 
yearly. 

The working of the Public Ilealth Department in Assam during 
1930 showed that progress in improving the sanitary conditions of 
the Province, and particularly in coping with epidemic disease, 
was well maintained. The total number of births registered during 
the year was 214,835, which exceeded tlie deaths by 68,216, and 
resulted in a natural increase of 9-95 'per 7ni11e in the total popula¬ 
tion. The increase was fairly uniformly distribn+ed throughout 
the Province. Although the birth rate (31'35) was lower than in 
the previous year (32*77), it was above the (piinqiiennial average 
(30*83). Nevertheless, with the exception of Bengal, Burma, and 
the Proiitier Province, it was lower than in any other Province iii 
India. The mortality figures gave even more cause for giatifica- 
tion, since although the death rate (21*40) was higlier than in the- 
previous year (20*91), it was below tlie quin([ueniiial a rerage (22*42) 
and was less than in any Province except Buriua. 'Tlie slight 
increase over the previous year’s figure wnis dvie mainly to the 
severer incidence of malaria in Nowgong, Sihsagar, and Lakhimpur 
Districts. As compared with 1929, the death rate under all heads 
except fevers showed a decline, the decrease being particularly 
marked in the ease of cholera, small-pox and kala-azar, which 
demonstrates the increasing popularity and snc(*ess of the jireveu- 
tive measures undertaken hy the Department. In the case of kala- 
azar,—a disease whose history in Assam has already been discussed 
in Chapter VII,—mortality declined further from 1,405 to 953, 
and the number of recorded eases from 23,804 to 16,430. Tlie fact 
that despite this the total mortality from ** fevers ”,—which ac¬ 
counted for 61 per cent, of the deaths,—was higher by 6,262 than* 
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ill the previous year and was due mainly to effects of malaria. 
Anti-malarial measures were carried out as usual, over 8,084 packets 
of quinine being sold; but the disease is certainly very prevalent 
and troublesome in the Province, owing no doubt in large measure 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall. Apart from the work done by 
the Department, special investigations into the disease were begun 
during 1931 by the Assam Medical Research Society in collabora¬ 
tion with the Ross Institute, with the aid of funds provided by 
Government, the Indian Research Fund Association, and various 
private interests. This co-ordinated effort may be expected to lead 
to some improvement. As regards cholera, cases during the year 
were confined to Goalpara, Sylhet and Kararup Districts. During 
the year 220,532 c.c. of cholera vaccine and 112,213 dozes of bac¬ 
teriophage were issued, and 145,498 persons, exclusive of tea-garden 
coolies, were inoculated. The incidence of small-pox declined in 
nil Districts except Goalpara and Lakhimpur. The total number 
of vaccinations performed was 660,194. The Department main¬ 
tained five mobile epidemic units, each consisting of three sub¬ 
assistant surgeons and six disinfectant carriers, on general preven¬ 
tive work throughout the year, but this number is not considered 
sufficient. Piiblic health propaganda was carried out on the usual 
lines, and medical inspection of schools was introduced for the first 
time. Assistant surgeons on kala-azar duty during the course of 
their tours gave 550 demonstrations and lectures, which were 
attended by approximately 37,453 people. As regards infantile 
mortality, the rate was 174*44 per niilley —an increase on the average 
for the three previous years, but nevertheless lower than the cor¬ 
responding figures for all other Provinces except Bihar and Orissa, 
the United Provinces, and the Frontier Province. Several mater¬ 
nity and child-welfare exhibitions were held, at which there were 
magic lantern demonstrations and lectures, and the work of training 
dais proceeded. The 17 Municipal Boards and the eight Town 
Committees spent a total of Rs. 5,62,055,—or 43'82 per cent, as 
compared with 45*52 per cent, in the previous year,—of their total 
income under different heads on sanitation. In addition Rs. 2,18,370 
was spent on public', health by the 19 local boards. The total 
number of patients treated at the Province’s 249 hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries was 1,737,409 as against 1,704,850 in the previous year. 

In Bengal, during 1929,—the latest year for which figures are 
available,—the birth rate was 29*3 and the death rate 23*5 per miller 
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both heinfr lower than in the previous year. The former was 
slip-htly above the quinquennial averat^e, but the latter was 71 
per rent, below it, and was the lowest on record since 11)11. The 
total number of births and deaths was respectively 1,301,278 and 
1,01)4,203, representing^ an increase in population of 0*8 per unlle, a 
fip-iire laroer than in any year since 1922. Except for Buinia. the 
biith rate was lower than in any other Province, and onlv Ibirma 
and Assam had a lower death rate. Moitality was hi^liest in Nadia, 
Rajshahi, Jessore, Darjeeling and (''alcutta. The infantile morta- 
litv rate at I71)'9 per nuUe was hi«^her than that of the two yire- 
cedino years but vvas lower than the quinquennial averaj^e. Morta¬ 
lity from cholera and small-pox was lower by 41 and over 50 })or 
cent, lespectively than in 1928 and 1927, thou^-h still above the 
averao-e for the (juinquennium 1921-20. The decrease was very 
largely the result of intensive jiieventive measures. As many as 
1,500,000 cholera inoculations were ])erformed duiin^ the year, 
and a very larg’e number of wells and pools were disinfected. 
Research woik carried out by the Assistant Director of Public 
ITealth appears to have demonstrated that human carriers of cholera 
^erms increase and de(;reas<? with the seasonal rise and fall in the 
incidence of the disease. About one-ninth of the total ]) 0 ])ulatioii, 
f.e., 5,533,880 persons, were vaccinated against small-pox during 
the year; but there is evidence that the local authorities arc still 
negligent in enforcing {)rimary vactinations among infants and 
young children. Deaths from fevers ” amounted to 713,531 or 
65*2 j:)er cent, of the total, but were nevertheless the lowest on 
record for the last 20 years. The decrease was mainly due to a 
decline in the number of deaths from malaria, which have been 
almost halved since 1921 ; but mortality from measles, typhoid, 
kala-azar and relapsing fever increased somewhat. Altogether 
335,414 deaths w^ere registered under malaria, the death rate thus 
being 7*2 per iJiille, as compared with 7 9 in the previous year. 
Nearly 9,000 lbs. of quinine were used as against 0,800 lbs. in the 
previous year. The total number of kala-azar cases treated at the 
029 special kala-azar centres was 40,288. There was some increase 
in mortality from dysentery and diarrhoea, and from respiratory 
diseases, the death rate for the former having increased by 11*1 
and for the latter by 25*3 per cent. Increased activity was recorded 
in the public health laboratories and in educational propaganda 
and publicity. A public health demonstration car fitted to the 
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Eastern Bengal Bailway exliihition train was visited by 37,000’ 
persons. A re^-ards niedieal rcdief, 43 ]ios}>itals ami dispensaries 
were workino- in (''alcntta, and treated (>8f),kkS2 ])atients. fn tlie 
Districts, inclndiuo' tlie 43 dis])ensarie^ o])e}ied during- the year, 
there were' 1,144 dis])ensaries and SI m)n-allo])a1hic institutions. 
In seveT'al Disti iets thtn t* wei«‘ also teinj)oraiy dis])en^ai ie> ^\lli^■h 
rendered niodieal reliel during- epideinies ami on tht‘ occasion of 
viclas. The total numher of imlooi a?id outdoor patients treated in the 
District hos])itals and di^pensain’es won S.331,3T‘J a^^ coTnj)aied with 
7,t4‘)S,3T0 in the ])revioiis yean The total cost ot maintaining tlie 
Calcutta ho^])itals was Bs. 31,(>7.773, and oi tlie Di^iiim ho'^jiitals, 
Bs. 1,.’3,7S, 1SS. The new health ciTile'- ojamed dmin;j lh(‘ Near 
under the iiiiul piihlic h(‘alth ornau izat ion "a-heme anioniitial to 'J42, 
hrin^'ino the total up to 3] 1. The total expcnnlitnie on watm >>'|tply 
and '^eweraiia* wot ks during’ tin' yeai amounted to Bs ll.ti(i,332. 
Out ot tlu' total net inconn* oi B'^. 1)2,11-1,tilh oi the Ititi M uii leip.ili- 
ties in Bengal, a "um oi IN. 37,h‘),3t7 oi tl'IlS pet cent, was 
spent on >anita!y wotk": hut tio' 23 Di^tini ih)aMN sjient onl\ 13-3 
per cent, ot tlnur im-uine ot B.>. 1,42,1)0,873 on medical r('ln*i, 
including' sanitiUion and vaccination. The total expendituie on 
sanitary works liy (io\ornnient, M uniidj»alit io and Dmtiict Boaids 
amounted to IN. 2l,<>3.-»4!) .i" ai:aiii^t IN. ,337 duiinc the 

previom year, showing- a decKume oi ho'-l jtm <ent. 

in Bihar and tlrissa, the hirth late dininc ]1)30 ua^ 33‘2, us 
coin])ared with 334; in 1021) and 38 3 in 1028. d’ln' death rate 
was also hiclici. heinu 21)41 a'- coni]»aied witli 2t> 1) in 11)21) and 
2o'3 in 11)28. The im rea'Ncd inoitality wa.> due mainh to the 
continuance in Tsoitli Jlihar oi the severe choleia (*])i(h‘niic oi 11)20, 
which was respoimihh* ioi' 13 per cent, (d the total nunihci of dt'aths. 
The e])ideini( had hec'ii anticu’pated and pre\entivo measures had 
been taken, in addition to tin* 13 medical oiiicei v on the permanent 
staii, 23 ej)idemic doctois and J40 vaccinatoi^ wom' deputed to (lea\ 
witfi tlie oiitbieaic, and 731,000 doses ot choleia Aaci ine were issued 
tree ot (diar<j;t*. Intuntile mortality amounted to i37'8 ftcr inilley 
as against 133 0 in 1020 and 133-1 in 1028. Mortality trom smalN 
pox remained about the same as also did the number ot vaeeinatioiis 
performed, but moie deaths were recoided uinler “ (eveis ”, the 
rate being 18'0 as against 17'7 in tlie previous year. (Nuniue 
sulphate weighing 30T2 Ihs. wais sold during the year, and 1)8,000 
quinine tablets were supplied free* to t-ei4ain sch(M)ls. Deaths trom 




plao’iie, and from dvsoii'tory and dinrrlinpa, derroasod, l>nt ihose 
fiom rps])iratory diseasps sliowpd litUp chaiiop. Tn 11 ont of 21 
Disiricfap])roYpd ])uldi(‘ liealfh ()r«:ainzafion sclieiiipft w(mp in 
oppiatiou iindor (pialifipd inedi(-al Inailtli offiPios. Mpdical insppc- 
fion of schools is pro^»TPSsino:, and niiddlp scdiools as well as hich 
schools W(‘i (' for flip first iinip inspt'flcd dining- the year. l*ro-> 
])ac’[inda hy Jiieans of Ipcturcs, nia^ic lantpin siiows, and so ffntli 
was continued, and an addiiional coniic was o])cn(‘il hy flic Mat('r- 
nilv and ('Itild AVdfaip Society, wlii(li now niaintaiiiv fh**. A 
s(d)oinp for siihsidizino- ihe traiiiiny (»f indicpiioii'' (has was sanc¬ 
tioned 1)^’ the ( roA Cl nnieni dininfi' tlie yonv, lladinni tiealniciit for 
disease has ’cceived special attention in flip Ihnvince, and moie 
T'adiuni was piirchas(‘d dniinc the A'ear hy means of the donatifin 
of Us. 1 lakh yiyen hv tlie Maharaia "t 1 )ai hlianpa. 1 lie ^lental 
JTosjiifal al Ihinchi re[)oited to hav^* done sati-factoyv notk. At 
the heo'inniny ot tlte A’eai then* \\et»‘ hT-1 hospitals and disjieii^aries 
in the Ihovince, and eiedit mote ueie opened, d’he t(»tal numher 
of jiatients tieati'd in them Ava*' ti,T'^l,SSO as a^ain^'t h.44T,hd2. 
Th(‘ total t'\]iend It m e h\ the Uuhli' Health Kiioineerinp Dejiart- 
mmit on water siijiplx and sew.ioe s, hemes ioeteasc,] fiom Us, 4d4 
to Us. h‘7() ];ikhs. Of lh(' ]>rojc(-ts tairied out at (TOA’ernmeiit e\- 
j)en‘>e the tnost inTert*''tinp wa- tlie Sone|)nr watei supply si heme, 
whiidi was completed durinp 102fh AVoik on tin* Ihni water snpply 
sihenip was still in ])ro"’r(‘ss. 

In the Tloiiihay Ptpsidency, except tor a hipher inciderme of 
inoitality tiom cholera and suial]-])ox, th(‘ state ot pnhlic health 
duiinp' Iftdt) sliowed some i in jn oA'enK'tit. Dinitlis deidined fiom 
o8o,(I 4(I to o(l(i,{IO‘l, and hirihs from 7‘h‘ho2U to Tlti.hh'J. The deatli- 
rate was 29'od, as against dO’od in the jneTions year. The natuial 
increase ot jiojnilation amomded to 7‘S, as ayanst 7‘7 prr iniUr. 
The hirtli-rate tit d7’41 ju'r nnll(\ althoup-h lowm- than in 1929 
(98 27), AAas hip-her than in an^ other Uiovince excp]it INltiduis, flip 
Pun jah, and tlie Oential ProA’imes. ^loreoAon- faulty repisi ratiim 
:n Oujeiat icsultinp fi'om the Oivil Disohedience Movement, and 
tlie eon fusion caused hy ihe tloods in Sind, aie likely to have 
rendert'd the lecoided hiith-rate soiiK'wlmt lower than the aetnal. 
Cholera Avas ])revalent dnriiip the yeai' in all tin' i t'pi-'ti at ion dis¬ 
tricts exee]it Sind, and tliere A\as ji .sovei-p epidemic of siuall-pox in 
the ATestein, (fnjeiat and Centi-al repistititifui distiiits. Deaths 
from f holei'a amounted to 10,142 and fiom small-])ox to 21,841,—- 
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the latter heinp the highest figure on record. There was, however, 
a substantial decline in the mortality recorded under the heading 
feveis ”—the death-rate from these causes being 1105 as against 
12 8(),—and there was also a marked diminution in the incidence 
of plague. Deaths from malaria amounted to only 21,119 as 
against 30,851. There was a slight rise in the mortality from 
dysentery and diarrhoea, but that from respiratory diseases re¬ 
mained stationary. Anti-malarial measures were continued as 
usual, and 3,0()() villages were visited by 42 sub-assistant surgeons 
who treated 53,110 cases. Particular attention was devoted to Sind 
where the floods rendered conditions particularly favourable for an 
outbreak; and owing to the efl'ective measures taken, no unusual 
incidence of the disease was reported. A total of Rs. 82,750 was 
devoted to the distribution of quinine throughout the Presidency. 
Preventive action w’as also taken against the cholera outbreak; 29 
medical officeis were constantly on duly, and 134,097 anti-choleia 
inoculations were y)erfoTmed. Small-pox vaccinations during the 
year numbered 925,955, and cost Rs. 6*43 lakhs. Infantile morta¬ 
lity during the year declined from 188*95 to 187*14 j)er inillc, the 
various child welfare ami maternity associations having done some 
very useful work. Of the total iiH'onie of Rs. 4,45,24,222 of the 
155 Municipalities in the Presidency, about 30(> j)ev cent, was 
spent on various [)ublic health measuies, but the corresponding 
figure for the 249 District and hilvka Hoards, which had an aggre¬ 
gate income of Rs. 1 ,()2,83,957, was only about 5*6 per cent. As 
regards the number of patnuits treated in the various hospitals and 
dispensaiies in the Presidency, figuies for 1930 aie not available, 
but in 1929 the total was 3,916,354 as against 3,708,159 in 1928. 

In Ruima, the birth rate has risen steadily since 1925, and 
during the year it reached 28*87 yer inille, wd)i(!h was 2’80 above 
the quinquennial mean. Even so, it was lower than in any other 
Province exceyit Bengal and the Frontier Province, llie death 
rate declined by 1*24 to 20*82, a figure which no other Province can 
equal. The infantile mortality rate, however, was very high, and 
although less by 23*71 than in the previous year amounted to as 
much as 202*26 mille. The year generally was remarkably 
healthy, mortality from cholera, plague, and small-pox being all 
below the quinquennial average. The combined figure from these 
three heads was the lowest on record since 1905. The death rate 
from cholera was the lowest since 1872. Anti-cholera inoculations 
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during the year numbered 40,052, and vaccinations, 984,273. Mor¬ 
tality from dysentery and diarrlicea, respiratory diseases, and leprosy 
all declined. On the other hand, there was some increase in deaths 
from ‘‘ fevers ”, which accounted for 37 20 per cent, of the total 
mortality. As many as 3,780,300 niichona tablets were issued 
during the year, 482,000 of them being divstiibuted free. Propa¬ 
ganda work continued to make progress. A public health demon¬ 
stration car which was fitted to the special commercial advertising 
train attracted a gieat deal of attention and duririg a 23 days’ 
itinerary was visited by thousands of people. Th(; Hlegu peri¬ 
patetic health unit with a staff consisting of a health officer, a 
nurse, four sanitary inspectors, four midwives, and others, conti¬ 
nued its operations, and was granted an additional subsidy of 
Ps. 10,000 by the Government and tht* Tnsein District Council. 
Child welfare work noticeably improved, and there arc now nine 
towns in B\irma which einjjloy a health visitor or nurse for super- 
visiug the infa?it wcdfare (•entr(?s. Medical inspection of schools is 
also developing, and 237 of the 303 in^titution^ recognised by 
Government ar(* now subject to it. The total ntunher of jjaiients 
treated in the 301 hospitals in Burma during’ the \ eaj’ was 2,45)1,108, 
—an iiiciease of 112,5184. 

The year 1930 was an imhealthy one in the Cential Provinces, 
chiefly ow'iiig to the choieia epubunic, and the death rate rose from 
34'13 to 37’7(), the quinquennial average being only 32T4. Tlic 
birth rate, liow’ever, also rose sharply, the figure being 47’74 as 
against 43'9r) in the previous year and a quiiKjuennial average of 
45'20. There was thus a uatural increase of population of 9'98 /ycr 
mille. Both the birth late and the death rate were higher than in 
any other Province, as also was thr infant mortality rate, which 
amounted to 24P82, as against 240*49 in tire pievious year. Deaths 
under the heading “ fevers ” numbeted 287,330, whic h w’as higher 
than in any year since 15)21, and rejuesented a death rate of 2()*G6 
'per mille from this cause alone. Deaths from cholera amounted to 
23,250 as against 6,108 in 1929. The outbreak wuis most serious 
in Berar. There was also a serious outbreak of small-pox, all Dis¬ 
tricts except Bbandara being affected, and the mortality was the 
highest since 1919. Mortality from plague declined to a figure 
wbic^h has not been approached since 1913, and the viriilence of the 
disease appears to be progressively diminishing, hut wfith this one 
exception deaths from all the recognized causes rose during the 
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TPai'. The Department took promj)t steps to cope with the various 
oiit1)reaks, aTid 39 e})i(lemic dispensaries were working' duriii^’ the 
year, apart from tlie 20 temporary dis])eiKsaries s])e( ially sanctioned 
to deal with the (diolera out])roak. These tiavellino dispensaries 
visited 0,733 villaoes, treated 93,(>07 patients, delivered 7,o()2 lec¬ 
tures, and performed 139,843 anti-clndera and 4,437 anti-j)la^ue 
inoculations. The total iiumher of anti-clndera inoculations in the 
Jhovince was 233,043, and (il(),90t) si7iall-j)r)\ vaccinations wtne 
performcfl at a c()st of Rs. 2,10,283. The tom anti-malarial dis- 
pensmies c(mtiniied to work thioiij^hoTit the year, and IN. 42,4 *.) 
worth of (juinim* wa^ suj)])lied for sale tlirougit agencies; ^onie v as 
also di>trihnted free to s(4io<ds and in nialaiious tla(•t^. Special 
st('}>s takpji to rediH'e the Ihovince'.s ap])allinj^Iy liittli intant 

moitalitN late. In addition to oi^anizinji' “ liealth ueei;^ ” and 
l)a])y veeks " and havino- health workers traiiuMl lor rural aieas, 
10 additional welfare centre^ were o]>cned, and attendance at tlie 
valiou^ centies was raided in a y<'ai Itoni tlnee to own lour milliojis. 
Attention was also devoted to the .^uppl<‘s^i(>n of lejirosy, and 32 
treatinent centres w (o e opened iti (Oihaltis^rai ]i Division as a it'snlt 
of the survey previously undeitaken theit‘, and weie veiy well 
attendtal. iMedical insj»ecti<»n ot scdiooN uas eairied (in as usual, 
all the s(hools hein<i' visited at least once every month. 3’lie two 
Health Tuhlicity t)Hi<ers visited 39 jdaces and deli\<M(*d T19 lec¬ 
tures. t )ut of the total nninicipal income of l*s. 97.1)S,3()((, as mm.h 
as 2G,7(j,tl72, or 30 j)er cent., was spent on puhlic Inmltli meas\ires, 
and Governnieut in additi(iii made a ^•rant ot IN. 3t),000 tor ex- 
jienditure on sanitary woi-ks in certaiji towns. The numher ot 
])atients ti'eafed in tlie 340 hosjiitals and d ispeiisjuif's in the Pio- 
vince,—wdiicli imduded II new om-s opmuMl dui’inc' iln* yeaj,—was 
2,394,200, as a^’ninst 2,310,243 in the jirecedine- twelve months. 

In the Madias Diesidency the total numher ol ])irths rei^istered 
duriiie- 1930 was 1,032,473, repre^'cntine- a hirth rate of 39-83, 
wdiich Avas piohaldy the liiehest on record, and exc(H‘d(Ml the 1930 
lates ol all other llroviuces except the lOinjah and tlie Centi'al 
lOovinces, The 1!)29 iat(‘ in iMadias was 37'9 and the (piilujueniiial 
average 303. Deaths numhered 1,043,972, the death rate being 
23-3 as against 23‘3 in 1929 and a (piiinjuennial average o) 23'2. 
Despitt' th(‘ increase, this was better than in most Ib'ovijices, only 
Assam, Bengal and Burma having lower )at(‘s. The infant morta¬ 
lity late unfortunately rose also, and althougli at 183’7 it tvas not 
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as bad as in many other Vrovinces, it nerertheless represented the 
woi'st return obtained in Madras sinee 1926. As regards the general 
death rate, there was a marked dedine in mortality from tlie princi¬ 
pal intectious diseases. Deaths from cliolera decreased by 7,106, 
from small~[>ox by 1 ,()8fl, and tiom plague b\’ 642; there was also 
a decline in deaths Irom feveis ” and respiratory diseases, the 
tormer being less by 8,-)->6 and the latter by G49. Mortality from 
all other causes howevei- rose somewhat, the increase umh^r dysentery 
and dianhoai alone junounting to 1,228, Ao District was altoge¬ 
ther free tiom small-]>ox, and (Indera occnired in all Districts 
e\ce[)t (he Xilgiris and Scvuth Kauai’a. The jjiiniber of sniall-])OX 
vac< Illations jieidoianed was 1.1.61,(164. The gratifying deciease 
in deaths fT'oni “ ioycjs ” appeals lo hav<‘ been cliiefi} diu' to 
successful ant i-niala lial measures in the w'oixt of the iever-stT'ii l^en 
aicu', nanudy the Circais and tlie Ceded Disindts. Thioiiohout 
th(' Pn'sidcm y ncarU 80.1)00 jiersons w«‘ie ticaied tor malaria, and 
2,100 lljs. of (juinine fnmi (rovtu nnient slo(d; were distiibuted fiee. 
Child w’olfare w'ork did not piogre.ss ^o mpidly as had been hoped, 
owing appal entl\ to the inade(j\iaeN (0 tlie ])ro\ i^ion made by local 
bo(lies io! it. Nev(U‘1 there* were 110 wellar< centre- working 

as against ))S in 1020, and (1m‘\ (inj)lo\e<l a -latt of tivt* health 
visitors iiiid 111 niidwiyes. 'fhe IC‘d Cross Sc'c ieiy lendered most 
yalualde hc*l|), pai t icularly through its Health Sc hool. Ifrojca- 
gamla woik was -at islaetorily matiitaiuc*d by im'aiis of eiiiema or 
magic lantern sIiown aud b*etures, and tbe yaiious demonstrations 
wc*ie attended liN' seyeral lakhs ot pc'ople. Special altc'Ution was 
dc'votc'd lo ju'opag'aiida cm the p?(*yc*nlMUi and tie.tlnient of hoedi- 
woT-m iniectioii. lii addition to the* 244,1-14 liocdNWorm cases dealt 
with in the* hctspifals and <lispensaries 60,106 were treated by tbe 
field units. The [Uihlie health staf) was c-oiisidei ably incieased 
during the year, and anioiinted to 401. A lady Assistant Director 
of Pidjlic Health was a})[)cdnled, and a researcdi unit wa- estab¬ 
lished. As many as 47 Mnnicdpalitics emplnyed Hc'altli (Officeis. 
Xo m‘w water-su])ply or drainage* sc4ieim‘s were initiated during 
the 3 'ear, but five water-supply scdiemes w'c*re nearing completion. 
64ie number of medical institutions of all kinds in tbe Presidency 
was 1,128, c»t wliic h 62 were meant solely ior tbe benefit of wcunen 
and cdiiidreii. 

In the Xoilh-W'est Premtier Proyinc*e the yeai was a coiiipara- 
tiyely liealthy one. Birtlis declined from 06,822 to 64,001, and 
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deaths from 50,547 to 46,747. The birth rate was 25‘6 as against 
30“8 in 1929 and a qninqnennial average of 29-9, and was the 
lowest in India. The doatli rate at 2] 9 was less than in any otlier 
Province except Assajn and Burnia, and although slightly above 
the quinquennial average (‘oinparod well with the previous year’s 
figure of 23'7. The infant mortality rate was also satisfactory, 
since it declined from IbT'br) to 14(i'r)4 and w'as, if Bihar and 
Orissa is excluded, the lowest in tlie eoiintry. Deaths from small¬ 
pox amounted to only 7d as against fnSd, and mortality from 
fevers ” declined from 42,415 to 38,<S84. Only 449 deaths from 
cholera wcic' iccordcd, and deaths from dv.senlery and diarrhoea, 
7ind from r(‘.spirat()i v dis(‘ases, also showed a d(H‘icas(‘. The Pro¬ 
vince was fVee from plague. The Director .and Assistant Director 
of Public Hoaltli visited all tlu' iiujiortant towns and villages 
during the year, and the C'ivil Surgeons in eliarg-e of the settled 
Districts carried out ins])ections in 147 places. Quinine was distri¬ 
buted free among the poorer people. Theio has been a steady 
incre<ase in the work of the Provim-ial Health liahoratory, and the 
public has begun to apjireeiate its usefulness. Medical ins])ee,tion 
of schools continued, and 28,049 children were examined. The 
total number of vaeeinatious ])erforTned during the year was 
218.877. Of I he total income of the Municipalities and District 
Boards, amounting in the .aggregate to Its. 51,90,487, sums total¬ 
ling Its. 7,88,9G0 were spent on sanitation and public health. 

The Punjab also may be said to bave had a fairly healthy year, 
despite the fact tliat the death rate rose slightly. This was due 
to an iiKU’ease under the lieadiugs “ fevers ” and “ other causes ”, 
but mortality under all the remaining heads dinlined. Cholera 
appeared only in a mild form, and the vigorous preventive 
measures adopted kept mortality down to 1,181. Deaths from 
plague numbered only 554, a lower figure than has been recorded 
for tlie last 80 years. Small-pox was present throughout the year, 
but deaths declined by 2,422 to 5,841. The vaccin.ating st.aff was 
increased from 520 to 584, and during the year the number of 
vaccinations performed was 1,729,000, an unusually large total. 
D.ysenteiy and diarrlicea w’ore confined mostly to the sub- 
Himalayan Districts, though they showed a comparatively high 
death rate. Unfortunately the mortality from “ fevers ”, includ¬ 
ing malaria and influenza, was sufficiently great to counterbalance 
the decreases under the other heads, and amounted to 422,377 as 
against 402,429 in the previous year. This however was due 
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more to the cooseqiieriches of the malaria epidemic ot 1929 than 
to any new outbreak. Births registered <luiing tlie year amounted 
to 887,521, the birth rate being 48'8 as against 44-5 in the previous 
year and a qiiiiiqueimial average of 48 0. Deaths numbered 
008,582, which gave a death rate of 29*7 as compared with 28*8 
in the preceding year and a quin(|iiennial ave*age of 29‘5. Both 
the birth rate and the deatlj rate wm-e tiie higliest in India 
except for tlie Central Provinces. Tin* infant mortality rate was 
]85'73, whicli is not a bad figure in this country. Each District 
in the Province now tias its own iVIc'dical Officer of Health, among 
whose duties is the conduct of j)roj)aganda, and during the yeai 
these officers delivered 4,334 lectures to the general public and 
scliool children. The usual (‘(jiirses of leidure*' (ui hygiene in nor¬ 
mal scliooLs were continued. Tin* ibiblic Health Equipment 
Depot at Julhindur functioned satislactoi ily, and held medical 
slores worth Its. 27,(183 for issue to local bodies. The Public 
Health Laboratory, the Ejiidemiologieal Bui can. and the Punjab 
Vaccine Institute all maintained their staiolard of eftieiency. 
Steady progress was also lejiorted in maternity and child welfare 
work. Tlie health centres .supported by local bodi(‘s numbered 35, 
and ti07 ddis were trained in them during the year. The Sanitary 
bingineering Depaitment had under construction GG sanitaiy 
works, among them being the watej-supply and sewerage scheme 
for the Chauburji (lardens Estate* at lialiore. tin* Pntliankot and 
Multan water-siippL’ sclienu's, and the Ifolitak wateiworks. Out 
of their total income of Its. 1.39,23,431, the 107 Municipalities in 
the Province spent P^. 4ti,70,3Gl. or 33'o4 ])er cent., on public 
health measures, though the District Bounds, out of their greater 
aggregate income of Bs. 2,15,3G,394, spent only Rs. C,1G,518. 
Eigures regarding dispensaries f(»r 1930 are not available, but in 
1929 their number increased from 9()1 to 1,02G, and the scheme for 
jiroviding rural disjumsaries for every ]()() scjuare miles and every 
3t),000 of the population was brought almost to completion. The 
total iiiimbc*!’ of patients treated at these institutions rose by nearly 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

In the United Provinces, mortality under all the main heads 
except smail-pox and plague increased, and the death rate worked 
out at 27-20, as against 24'2G in the previous year and a quinquen* 
nial average of 24-18,—the total number of death>s being 1,234,120. 
The birth rate however also rose from 34'33 to 37-31,—the 
quinquennial average being 35'24,—and there was thus a natural 
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increase in population of 10*11 per wiJJr. Tlie infant mortality 
rate rose from 108 G to 170*8. Mortality from liolcra has heen 
steadily increasinjT in the Province since m Ki.Mfl 

iccounted for (>1,384 deaths, as ap*ainst oOdl-M in Snw d-pox 

was re‘^})oiisihle for 11,071 as apainst 11.7i2”> (h'aihs, hut dentiis 
from plao'ue, which amounteil to 80.043 in lO'jS. and 37.<>78 i 7 > 1000. 
totalled only 10.040 in 1030, uhiclj was the lou('st fiuure T('( < rded 
since 1003. IVloi'lalily from “ levels” ?<i<e tnun 810.383 to 
042.400, which is w(dl aho\(‘ ihe (juimirnmniaI avioae'e. A total 
statf of 33 ^ledical (OhhaU'- (d lloallh and O’? San laiy !nspo('nrs 
was (unployed hr tlie Municipalities, and the di-linl health ser¬ 
vice wu" in force in 28 l)iviriet>. (’on^idtu ahli' ])roL’ i wa^ marie 
with the “ villap'O aid ” srlnmie, whirl) wa^^ in trice n 1 770 
vi]]ae•e^. the nnmher of villapr' rlispensarir‘> ami <a'iita7 \ 'dU 
heinL’’ l.olll ami 1.304 7'(‘spe( t i\(d\. A 71 I i-mala’i’a i nn‘aKU7'es, 

inrdudinu post-L'ra<l natr* irainin^', IratuT’es and pi ripai'anda. .miti- 
niir'd a^ iiMial. Mahoial v m eaia iml onl in 13 diiieirmt 

area-. (Quinine worth IN. 8.<182 wa- i>'-ned tm -alrn 'File aeti- 
vitir's of tlie liyoimie In-tdnte imludiMl. i* arirlitnm to re'srmrdi 
and in\estival nu) \\r)74c. pirtjiapamla h\- 7)ir*an> r'i leeiinr-s arirl 
cinema -ihow-. and scvmal nr*w dine eii Inaiitd -nhid'cts wcie j)i’r‘- 
Dared. The epidmniolorrical hi-am h slioAved ronsidru'alde act^^•ity; 
b(‘>ides the As-istant Diiertm* rtf lOiltlit Health and lour assistant 
medirail oflicers, it liad a siaft fm- 13 navelliiijr di^]tm!sa7aes, ,and 
employr'd IS teTiiporaiy m<’rliea] otHcei-'. in deal vith (‘pirUunic 
onllueaks, Tlie total nmnher ot a at i-chohua and :inti-plamue 
inoenlations pe7tr)7nMMj dnrinL'’ the yr'nr was 103,2<»() and 12,801 
resjiect ively, and small-pox vaecinal inns ammintral to 1 ,300,008. 
Tlie Hyp’iene Pnhlicity Jlnieau did L’v>od work throuphont tiie 
Province and Indd lertin-es for the Police Ohainini;' Sehool, tlie 
Pi'ovimdal (3\il Sruvice Training School, and fm’ sarpaKch(\s, 
pat trtn is^ and i nsjXM 1 1 us of i n-()])ci‘al Ivc sorictics. A^alnahlc -ervir'e 
was also rendeied hy flie r hild welfai'e and niaternity staff of the 
lied (doss Society, esyiraially hy tlie Pentres at Bareilly, (^aAvnpore 
and Allahahad, whirii together condiuded 7,812 maternity cases. 
In the 28 Disiaicts whirdi have a distriid health staff, (5,400 dais 
wru’o trained, and 33,820 infants imrl 23,041 mothers were Heated. 
Health aiirl Baby V\'eek.-. werr' held in 22 districts dniinp- the year. 
MrMlical insjier tion ot stiiools was continned, ami a total of 403,538 
hoy> were examined. The Sanitary Iditiineru’s Dejiartinent 
cairierl out ori^dnal w^orks costing Its. 14’C8 lakhs during the year, 
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nnd had in hand work of the value of Rs. 12-76 lakhs on behalf of 
loral bodies. Amoiio- the important drainap-e works undertaken 
wer th("-^<‘ at A^ra, Ajodhia, Brindaban, Cawnpore, Hardwar and 
•Thansi. The iota! number of })aiienls treated at the 563 hospitals 
and di'^pen'Varies in tlio lb'ovin< e was 5,975,238. 

AV e niay enncludt^ ^diajder bv <-oii<idei inp' tlie vitally im¬ 

portant su])ject oj (niinatioi Tl,** jaet liiat a])|)r()Ximately ‘229 ont 
of the 247 million inhabitant'^ oi British India are illiterate.^ 
neeessarily constitutes a very serious obstacle to the attainment by 
the Indian peoj)les of full seli’-sufticine- nationhood oi modern 
(leinoci atie lilies, and a var iety of factors ])eculiar to t)jf' < ountry, 
—such as the p(*opraj)hical isolation of the vilLapes in which tin' 
vast majoiity of the inhabitants live, the ajiaihy, po\cj-ty. and 
superstition ol tin' masst‘s, the ]>i‘eju<lice ap-ainst lemale ediualion 
and apainst tlie employment ot women teachers, and the tendency 
on the part oJ the more entei jirisinp of the l uial population to 
miprate to th(‘ towu'^,— m^o.^aulv lendei’ the diuiiniition or I' iuov- 
al of this obstaede an extimnel v lalau ioU'< j)io«(‘' 'Never 1 neb-s;s, 
the inipi'oveineiit wliirdi has i<>e,Miil\ lunm takini:' jib'ce tliroupliout 
the country both in the demand ioi-edmxttion and in the piovision 
of it lias uiKjUestionabh been vtuy substantial: and no as])ect of 
the problmii is more iiitere''linp than the awakeniup’ amonp‘ Indian 
women of a demand tor intellectual enlightenment. Female 
education in jiriinai'y selioids has ali'caily, eon-'iilerinp tlie etreum- 
starices, attained impiessive dimension'-, and llo^ n- niber of women 
n n de'p’oi np’ instnicnon in secrindar^ sidiooF and in eollep-es iwS 
steadily im reasinn-. Women are .iFo lieinp- eneonraped to take 
nj) [liivsieal iraiiiinp' ami voeatjonai edueaiion, and propajiamla in 
this ean>e i> t'xtendiiip last. In if)29-‘;<l the number oi reeopuised 
ijist itutioiis for t'diiratinp pdrl" ro'-e by J.171 to 32,910 and their 
enrolimmt inmi'n'-d bv SO.48*1 to l,381t,241; 817,28-4 piiF more- 
ovt'r wm'(' iiiidiT iii"! iiicl ion in boys’ sidiools. and the total numbei 
(d' pill jnipils in i.‘.■opnizetl institutions wa'' thu^ over 2 millions. 
4die vast majority ot these irirls of course were readinpr in primary 
srhools, and throughout the whole eountiy ihoi'e were only 235 
women sludvinp' in nn'dieal «-olb‘p-(*'- and 18t! in traininp collep’es 
for teaiduns. Xevm-tIndicss, even these fipui'es repi'esent some ad¬ 
vance on tliosp |\)i' the prtM odinp’ \ear, wliirdi amounted to 230 and 
lt)(> ri'spectiv(dv. Fompulsorv education is aiiotlier matter that has 

^ 'I’his IS according to the 1921 Census. At the time of writinp; detailed 
literacy tinjures from the 1931 Census were not available. 
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received un increasing amount of attention during the last decade. 
I'he liegislatures established as a result of the Montagu-Cbelmsford 
tteforms soon d(!clared thenjselves in favour of compulsory edu¬ 
cation on principle, though the 1^1 unicipalities and District Boards 
have often been somewhat hesitant in putting it into effect, 
largely from fear that tlie im])osition of the fresh taxation required 
to finance coercive measures miglit deprive members of their seats 
at the next elet'tions. But tliis (‘autious attitude seems to he slowly 
disa])j)eariug, and (‘onqiulsorv primary education is now being 
sl(‘adily exiended. During eomjnilsion had been intro¬ 

duced in 18? ^lunicipalities and 3,lf‘17 rural areas. 

Ministers of the Provincial Governments have of late unques¬ 
tionably displayed more lonrage and initiative with regard 
to education. The one-teacliei' type of village scdiool is being 
gradually eliminated and eonsiderable dei'entralization of control 
is taking jilace. ^Municipalities and local boards are being en- 
trusti'd with wider |)owers, and many of them are exercising them 
wisely. Particularly satisfactory amoug recent developments has 
been the attention devoted to the edm'aiion of (dnldren of 
the “ Dejirc'ssed Classes ”, Owing to diftereiKes in the yirovincial 
classifications, it is difficult to state precisely how many pupils 
belonging to tliis section of the pn}K:lation are now under instruc¬ 
tion, but leaving aside Burma, where there are no Depressed 
Classes as the term is understood in India, and Assam, where it is 
hard to distinguish between them and the aboriginal and hill 
tribes, the total number of Depressed Class pupils reading in all 
kinds of institutions in the remaining seven Provinces was 
1,0.15,883 during 1929-30, as (-ompared with 1,005,125 in the 
previous year. This figure represents 3*00 per cent, of the total 
estimated Depiessed COass pojiulation of these Provinces, as against 
an All-India figure for all coinmunities of 5-00. Much leev^ay, of 
canirse, has still to be mad<’ up, and iii all Provinces except Bengal 
the number of depressed class children who rea(di the aecondarv" 
and University stage is still regrettably small. One satisfactory 
feature, howevi'r, is the im*roase in the number of Depressed Class 
pupils reading in ordinaly schools and in that of caste Hindu 
pupils reading in the special schools intended for the Depressed 
Classes. 

Progress has also undoubtedly been taking place in secondary 
and collegiate education recently, and more attention is being 
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g’iveji lo tlio adiDittpcl (l(*i«‘rls oi llip (xis1in<jj‘ sysfein, which wore 
(■oiii])ie]ion lively exaDiiiiod in Iho re})oi'1 of Ilje Anxiliarv 
Coniinifico of ilio Indian Slatiilnry (Vnmnis'-ion. It frnily 
^enoi’aHy adini11f‘d ilial af ])r(‘''Onl s»‘c«uid;nv oducaiion here i" on 
i lie one hand o\cc>sivo in ijiiantiiv, aiof on the olhci- d(*1c(liAc in 
(|naliiy: -- Uiaf is To say iliai \i)iih' tloMc arc am lalIv iiioio 

pupils mulcr in--nuclion than tiioic arc ])o> 1 s avail.d)lo tni 
1 he ni, the standard ol iiisf' uelion is jioor owiup' to taiiltv tmtion, 
hu k ol (jualihcd '•taff, ahs^oice ot oip-ani>:ed coi pf)j ai(‘ life and 
physical f rainin'.'-. th(‘ pi-c(h))ain.mtlv lileiarv bias of fhe r- m i i( id.i, 
and the iisn.iHy niciMUiaiN amhition.v ot the pupils. Moi’cover it. 
i'- dilHcult to SCO how Iheie can he niiich real ini)irovenieij 1 until 
the pupil- 1 henl''c]^ C-, aitd iheii paient-, -how -ions recjuiring’ 
sonnUhino' dilferent iioni the literatv i'ducalion loMossarx for 
secui-in^- cleinal cmplox niefiI : o.r rvet. at the ho-t, onlx a siii.ill 
portion of Ind'a"- population (an hom* to pa.-s hex-ond the .stac-e of 
-econdary ed'u at ion. A dc-itc nox\ n-an) te-tini:' itself to 

-op.na((^ socoiidaiy and T'ji i x ci-i t x "ducalion i- oie cl'tex i ively, 
confininc- e.ich to it- juojtei- -p'heit and inakinc the loimir self- 
(ontaine(l; hoard- of .-'e(ondatx and ’ ii ternnnl ial c education iiave 
f)(n*n con-iitfiTed iti ierTai.n I *i ox'Mi'es. and -ome intciiuediate 
colle^'os liave hecii estahli-hed. Vocational ir.tininc- i- al-o hei onl¬ 
ine niore po]tu!ar. ,,nd -no e the x'eiy sei loiis and xxide-picad 
uncnijiloyment aniotje- th*' liteiato middle clas-cs lias hecn largely 
due t») the ho k ot ptolc-sional and ichnicat odioation. this dev*'- 
lo])mcnt i- ])tii ! ieularly sat i-ho torx . Tin' niimh.-i- of eiie-iiieei ine- 
schools and (olb'ycs in the eonuiix in llh?ft-d0 xvas IS and their 
})upils atnounted to d.dih. As reeaid- physical tiaininn-. also, it is 
pleasine to r('( ord that oiin h more athi.lion i- hi'ine- dex-oted to tins 
-uhjeet in the -(hool-. atul some Ihoxinees iioxv emjdox’ Aliole-lime 
dir('ctoi‘s of physical education. 

The detc(ts ol Fnivtu-sity education in India are, within tlicir 
oxvn s])hei e, not di-similar in nittnre and orie-in to 1ho-e i i om xvliich 
seiondarx' education has hecn sutfi'riue. Orle-inally, most Indian 
ITiixa'Vsit i('S xxeve exaininine; Ixidies. e-lahVished primarily tor tesf- 
invi' tin' ailaiumenfs of student- In e-roups id' eoll(‘y('s wliieli wore 
often xvidelv separated both <• .Itni-ally and p-eou-rapliieally from each 
other, and wliose amhitions e-eiu'raily outran tln'ii eapaeilv, owing 
to lack of ade(]uate oi-e-anization, staff, and eijuipment. Hut eousi- 
iderahle iinpruvenienis have recently been effeeted. The (dd 
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Universities are being remodelled so as to be both teaching and 
examining bodies, and new ones have been established. In addi¬ 
tion, a desire to relegate preliminary work to the intermediate 
colleges and to confine the Universities to higher Mi^tiuetion is now 
evident, particularly in the United Provinces, w « » fliere are i o 

less than five Universities. The establishment of . ill* rs is < ^ 

course liable to create undesirable competition It ' oho an 

consequently to lower the standard of education. ^ tulem 

tovruids specialization in the teaching of particnln' ^ r uoui 
probably, in time, have enabled this difiicultv to b< ano 

the establishment in 192G of the Inter-University Hoard, which was 
set up to co-ordinate the work of tlie niiineroiis Piiivcisilios scattered 
throughout India, and wdiich has already done mucii to collect 
information and stimulate thought regarding current University 
problems, should prove of great (torrective value. As w^e have 
already seen in Chapter VII, University education, in contrast t(. 
secondary and primary education, is not (*xclusively the concein of 
the provincial Governments, and the d’noniimitional Universities 
at Aligarh and Benares, together with tin* T^nivei-ity of Dtdlii, 
obtain financial assistance direct ti m.i lit • tlovci fiment of India. 
Apart from these three institutions, ther<' ai(‘ now' no less than 15 
other Ilniversities in the (‘ouritry, namely, the Agra, Annainalai, 
Allahabad, Andhra, Bonibay, Cabntta, Dacca, Lucknow, Madras, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Osiriania, Patna, Puniab. and Uangoon Univer¬ 
sities. Brief accounts of the prtjgress acliieved by some of (bciu 
during the year will })e found a few pages hence, when we come to 
consider the educational develofiinents whicli have o(;curred since 
the issue ol our last Ileport in each Province; but considerations of 
space will preclude us from describing their achievements at such 
length as w^e devoted to the Universities with wdiich the Govern¬ 
ment of India is directly eoneerned. 

Lducational activity in India is not confiiK'd solely to the formal 
educational instilu1 ions, nor to children and adolescents, and there 
is increasing recognition of the necessity for fostering adult edu¬ 
cation if the country is to liave an electorate able to make intelligent 
use of the fiamdiise. There is, of course, no insuperahle difficulty 
in developing adult education in the towns, where there is plenty 
of s(*ope for the Univer.^ity (‘xiension movement, but the circum¬ 
stances of the rural population are very different. Among the 
measures adopted for introducing adult education into rural India 
have been the orgauization of lectures on health and allied subjects. 
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tlif* eii((jura^’enif*ri1 of the ‘^o}K>f)l niovoinoiit, tlie e'>tal)li>liii)erit 

of villaii'P aiol ohaiiau fa iv ]iU'iai\ ic'-. aio! Ilip dovice 

of eucoura^ing medical men to '>(^ttle in tlio villaoes. All ilie^e 
seem to l)e yieldiiiLi' ''om«‘ re'^ult^. It i< bowevao- difficult to form a 
(deju' idea ol tlic pioiiTc^s made by adull education tliroiiediout the 
country, since in many l^rovinces no distinction is made between 
schools which really jtrovide tor the education of illiterate adults, 
and those,—especially tnuht and part-time schools,—uhi<h are 
attended nio'^t lareelv b\ ordinaiy primary schoed children M’ho are 
uliable to attend day schools. 

The following- tables -how at a e-lance the numher of institutions 
and S(diolai- in India, and thi> total ex])enditure on education in 
respect of recoe-nisf'd in-titution- duiine the year lf)'29-30, 

/ if ut loi} s (fH(I Si'hnld r-'-, 



Sclioi.irs 

T\ jic (if liistr utiori ' 

1 .Maf',. I Fcinai. - 

Malc> 

1 tmaaf-.s. 

ltd oeiiiscd lidTitniion- Ifi.'f 1)2^ •^2,910 

9,7-1 s, 7411 

2.1411,853 

Uiii'oi <)^ui-(‘(i 1 list it Ilium- . an.-11!' H 0!l.j 

olH ,1(15 

IOS.35’9 

'I'oidl t j {)('nd if n!'( (Hi hilid III ion at Incha, li^'2d-Z0, 

( Peee^’i ized 1 li.-t 11 Ulion-.) 



1. From (ios uniiiu'iit Fuml- . ... 


13.25..3S.044 

2. From Iloaid ami .M lu'cipa! Lund- 


4 24.05 OilfJ 

U. From loo- , . . . . 


(J.04.01,3()8 

•1. Fiom ollu'i .-iu.ioc- . . . . 


3,ss jr.ooo 

Ti 

u;,l 

27 12.82.01S 


Ifeiore we turn to < onsider in detail the propiess of ed.tication in 
Ibitish India durine- 1929-dt),-—the latest \ ear for wliieh full itarti- 
( ulars are available,—it seems desirable briefly to describe tlo* way 
in whi( h the educational strticture in the majority of Provinces is 
o]o-aiiized. The control of jiuhln- insfiaiction is as a nil(‘ exercised 
hy the (Jovernnient tliroui»-li the Diiector ol Ibiblic Instruction. The 
(lovernnu'iit, lm\\cver. ^•eiu ially deal-' direct with sui li l^iiivetsities 
as there are (Jii ijm'stions of hieher education. Affiliated with the 
ITniversitv or Uuiversiti‘'s -je the cidleo-es which pre})are students 
lor University examinations. Below' the college.^ come the high 
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schools, which prepare students for the school-leaving or similar 
examinations that qualify for admission into the lower branches of 
the public services. Side by side with the high schools are the 
middle schools, which teach the first few standards only of 
the secondary school course; there are also in some places separate 
high and middle schools for girls. Below the secondary schools 
come the large number of primary schools both for boys and girls, 
in which instruction is given in the vernaculars 1o the vast mass 
of the people. As a iiile, tlie Proviiu'e is subdivided into a number 
of “ divisions ”, under the control of divisional inspectors, who 
are responsible for visiting the schools within their respective areas 
and ref)orting upon them to the Direcdor of Public Instruction. 

In Assam, the total enndment in all classes of educational insti¬ 
tutions rose by 2d,988 to 309.250. Pecogniscnl institutions in¬ 
creased from (),{K)8 to 6,429, but unrecognised declined from 585 
to 577. The percentage of male scholars tx) the total male popu¬ 
lation was 7'7, the corresponding figure for female scholars being 
1'5. The total expenditure on education from all sources advanced 
from Rs. 51,43,957 to Rs. 53,58,860, of which 58 3 per cent, was 
met from provincial revenues, rontribiitions from provincial 
-fiources would have been higher had not Rs. 1]- lakhs from the 
educational budget been diverted for relieving the distress caused 
bv the floods. The number of students in Arts Colleges increased 
from 1,124 to 1,189, but there was a decline from 428 to 378 in the 
eniolment in degree and post-graduate (dasses. The results of the 
degree and intermediate examinations were on the whole satisfac¬ 
tory. The total expenditure on (‘ollege education was Rs. 5,85,114. 
.4s legards secondary education, the num])er of schools for boys 
increased from 375 to 387, and enrolment from 54,926 to 59,364. 
Of the 1,182 candidates who presented themselves for the matn- 
enlation examination 839, of whom 44 were girls, were suta^essful. 
Expenditure on secondary schools for boys increased from 
Rs. 12,88,722 to Rs. 14,17,183, high schools accounting for 
Rs. 8,79,181, middle English schools for Rs. 3,17,029, and middle 
vernacular schools for Rs. 2,20,973. Primary education also 
progiessed, the number of institutions for boys increasing from 
4,906 to 5,153, and their enrolment by 15,885 to 245,448. The 
difficulties, mainly financial, in the way of enforcing compulsory 
elementary education were however still acutely felt, though the 
rfunds obtained rose from Rs. 11.59,693 to Rs. 12,07,825. Over 60 
per cent, of ihifl was contributed from provincial revenues, and 
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only Rs. 20,000 were oMainecl from Municipalities. The need for a 
teachers’ training college in the Province has long been recognised, 
but funds for it have not been forthcoming. The number of nor¬ 
mal schools in the Province was 11, of which two were for women. 
Although the number of trained teachers increased from to 

3,079, as many as 5,550 teachers are still untrained. As regaids 
female education, the total number of girl pupils increased from 
49,175 to 56,500, of whom 28,078 were in girls’ schools and 20.085 
in recognized boys’ schools. The number of male and female 
pupils fi'om the hill tracts undergoing instruction was 29.001). 
Technical and industrial schools in the Province numbered 15 ms 
before, but enrolment decdined from 482 to 399. Political events 
caused some disturbance in the educational world during the y<*ar, 
but not so much as elsewhere. 

In Pengal, the total number of educational institutions rose 
from 05,493 to 0t),973, recognised institutions increasing from 
03,910 to 05,452, and unrecognised in.stitutions dei lining injin 
1,583 to 1,521. Pupils increased in number 1 om 2,()2o.2‘’2 to 
2,087,830, of whom 54,754 wcu-e in unrecognised instilutimis. 
Male students numbered 2,170,880 and female 510,950, as com¬ 
pared with 2,129,098 and 490.124 in the prec'eding year. The 
})er(a)ntage of male scholars to the total male population was 8 82, 
the corresponding figure for females beings 2’23. Expenditure on 
education rose from Its. 434 to Ps. 444 lakhs, about Rs. 155 lakhs 
being derived from provincial levenues. The number of Arts and 
Science Colleges for men and for women remained unchanged at 
44 and 4 respectively; enrolment increased from 20,822 to 20,871, 
and expenditure from Rs. 30,57.438 to Rs. 37,52,295. The number 
of students reading in colleges for men was 20,490, of whom 17,434 
were Hindus and 2,013 Muhammadans. The 10 Cxovernment 
colleges accounted for 3,479 students, the 20 aided colleges for 9,410 
and the 14 unaided colleges for 7,001. There was increased en¬ 
rolment in the post-graduate Arts and Science Classes both at Cal¬ 
cutta and Dacca Universities. A donation of Rs. 1 lakh was made by 
Rai Bahadur Bihari Lai Mitra to the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Secondary education also progressed, the 
number of schools increasing from 2,900 to 3,032. High and 
middle schools increased in number, but middle vernacular schools 
declined. Expenditure on secondary schools for Indian boys in¬ 
creased by over Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 1,25,41,532, of which about 
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Us. lOrj lakhs was met I'rom private son i ces. Approximately 9,ht)() 
of the 15,155 candidates who appeared for ihe matriciilalifm 
examiJiatioij wtoe >m< e.'-.sfiil. Tii scliools there weio reeop^iiised 
course^ in nmiinal trainino-, ami st'veral other scliools were jeported 
to he teac‘hinn‘ snhieds sm-h as dyeing-, Meaviuo-, i‘ar})entry, and 
smitliy-work. As regards primaT-y laliicatlon, tin* niimhei of 
Ri'liools rose I'ldoi o7 ti’ih to and of pupils fnun 1,059,098 to 

2,000.‘J55, while e\'])emli1 are increased liruii Us. 81,12,8(52 
to Hs. 8d,7(5,809. Of the total nnmber of pupils atteiidino- primaiy 
schools toi Tiulian ]>oys. 7Id,44< weie Hindus and 8(54,r59d 
Muhammadans. Teacheis’ (rainino- inst it ul ions df'clined somewhat 
in number, those for women remaiuiuo- stationaiy at 10, and those 
t(.)i men decreasiiiii Ironi 9-> to 94. 44ieie were 2,44 1 ])ii])ils nndei 
trainiuo' in the imm's school^, .md 220 in tin* n omen’s, Tn o State 
scliolarships tor the prof (*ssional trainin'^' abroad of o-radnale 
teachers,—one to a Moslem and one to a iion-iMoslem,—w’^ere awarded 
as U'^iial. F(*uiale edueatioii also pi o^a e^-'od. tin' uui'iliei oj 
scliools for Indian oiiK increasing iioiu J(i.79S to 17,129, ami of 
pn])ils from 424,00-> to 44o,4(54. J here was a very sa(isfactoi\ 
imreasin f'oiu 24 to 44, in tin- ntiinher oi liiyh schools for y-irls, 
and the ineH*ase in tin* numlicr ol e-iiH leadiipL’’ iti hi<>’]i scliotds was 
still mole 1 emai l:a hh*. heiiie; -as Iml'Ii a" 40 ]»er cent. ()f the 44r) 
girls Avlio appeanul ^or the matrimilation exa minaf ion, 224 passed. 
Th(‘re was a slight, tlcciease in fin* nuiuher <»f middle MngUsh schools 
for eiils ami in then enrolment, hni primary x hools )oi' Indian 
girls rose from 1(5,40(5 t.. 1(5.744 and pupils in (hem finm 4(52,(527 
to 47(5,574. The total niiintier of jrirls under instruction, -allowino 
ioi- the ImiVn icadin;: :n giih' s( ho<tls ami tin- ijirls reading in 
hov^' sehooh. \\a> -50.').770. oi whole 224,999 were Hindus and 
271,990 Mtihammadams. The 4 Arts Colleges lot women pa*^sed 
out 44 giauuates, and 80 students v.a-rt* suee(‘sslul in tlie int(*i-- 
mediale (‘xamina! ion. As n-nards teihiinal ami indii'-trial edu- 
(ation. 111 addition to Hie l^engal Knuiiieeiing (5dJ(‘ge ami tlie 4 
('ominercial Colleges rceogulsed by (iovornmeiit. there were in the 
ibovim-e 2 engiin*('T ing schools, 128 t«*chni( al and industiial 
schools, 28 commeK-ial s, jiools, and in a<ldi(iou 29 te<‘linicu1. imlus- 
Irial, or l ommcn ial schools foi wonn*n. The unmix'rs on tin* rolls 
•at the Ih*ngal Kngim*ering College, the Ahxuiulla Sclnxd of 
HiUiiaeenng at Daeea, and the (loxernmenf Commercial Institute 
at Caleutta wme 298, 470 and 4-55 respei tively, as against 277, 417, 
and 278 in the previous year. 
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111 liiliar and Orissa all the main elasseK of educational insti¬ 
tution" sJ){)Wi*d an increase hoth in number and enrolment, during^ 
the Near except piimary "(liooK, wliirli amminK'd to 28,072 as 
aeaiJi''! 20 ,(i(d. Uiime wa" alr^o a (leciea''e el . 1 } j]j the nnmbej’ of 
nilrecoe'ii 1 -(‘d sciionl" foi’ malc'^. d lit* total iiiindtei ot educational 
instiliitioii" in tin' Ib-ovincc* amounted to and oi pupils to 

I. 101,2810 The recognised institutions numheied 80.200. The 
jKMceiilajie -U male pupiU to mah* jiopulation demeaned liom ti ()3 
to d-SO, .itid ot 1 em.:b‘ "cdoda." 1 <» total hmiale jmpulat in!i tnan (>0 
to (*S. i'.xpeiidil un* ho\\(‘vt‘i lo-e li\ tieailv IN. 4',* lakh" to 
11-. 1 , 80 ,10,071, of ^Yhich ahout 8 d pet cent. \\a" j)aid trcim piovin- 
cial r(‘\'en IMS", ddo^ number cd' Art" ami Sc lem < ('ollege" remained 

II, bill tlie number of student.'? in the 7 first-erade colh^ge" io.>e 

from 8,717 to 8 , 7 li 8 , and ('xpeml 11 rnc* cui tliem 11 om lis. 11 . 80,040 to 
IN. 11,41,011, Knrolment in Patna Law College declined some¬ 
what. blit c'xpcMcl 0 ii] (‘ inc iea"ed ti'om IL. ’>‘ 1 . 40 (» lo ]p, (>0,4S3. 
Two notc'W oit li \ cvemt" dnnne tbo xcaii at lOitna T iiiversity were 
the imamiitc" taken to mainiain llie examination standard by 
restricdiiig' the "c-opc oi' "Up|dc‘mcn 1 ar-y exa in in,it mn^, and tlie 
provision oi IL, l,it{.0<)<t On i be cmdowimnit oi le^t'anh scholar- 
s]iip>. Sei omiary edm alion aUo made' jirogTe"", tlie number of 
institution" ii"iiiL’' item 822 to .sdii, .iml ot piijnl" horn 12 ’), 2 dl to 
182,017; ('xpendituie also increased from IL. 3b.84,124 to 
U". 88.87,810. lligli and middb^ S( bools loj mule" numbered 

817, and tor tennab'" 80. ttwing to tli(‘ ecmiparat ivelv liigh cost of 
(■’clue.ition ill middle \cniaciijat "t imid", and tiie obvmU" advantages 
(d a kiio\'b‘clet> (if l'jnel!"li, there \\a" a tcnim-nu a It) c-oiivcnt these* 

M hooL into n.iddb* Lmjlish schools, and tbe irandier til "i Imol ot 
this Ia'ju* I'Kic'usi'd by 04. A^ icganl" |)rimary etlucation, the* 
st‘t-baiL was ('n 1 ni*]y due to reduction in tbe tout]ibutious from 
public hinds, Avbicb amounted to only 2’T j)e*r cent, enf tlie total 
<‘ 0 "l. Aon-ie'‘nrring grants of IN. 1,50,000 and Ps. 1)8,872 Avere 
made* lo l)i,"tiitt and .Municnpal lioaid" tor (*xpeiidi (11 ic in piimaiy 
M hool buildings, but the* total fnnds decreased from Ps. 02,15,957 
to Ps. ()l,(Sf,007. APbougb tbe number oi schools declined by 
1 , 001 , some satisfaction can be derived irom the fact that ilu* least 
cdlicnent vschools were eliminated. Tliere A\nm aPo a gratifying 
increase in the number of trained teachers in primary schools, 
aaIuc di lose from 10,500 to 10 , 001 . Tlnne aa ere •) "pcomlary and 115 
elemcntaiy training "cliocds maintainc*cl hy (Toveinment, and three 
aided training schcjol.s lor hoys, in additicni to five Government and 
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10 aided training schools for girls. The training provided, how¬ 
ever, is not yet very efficient. Technical education in the Province 
continued fairly satisfactorily. There were altogether 66 techni¬ 
cal, professional, and vocational institutions, including 37 
engineering and 11 commercial schools. Expenditure on them 
however declined slightly from Rs. 8,f34,4r)r) to Rs. 8,32,160. As 
regards female education the total nuniher of girls’ schools 
decreased from 2,780 to 2,672, and of [)upils from 118,950 to 
117,082, owing of course to the decline in the number of primary 
schools. Enrolment of gilds in secondary scdmols however rose by 
796. There is no self-contained college for girls in the Province. 
The total direct expenditure on female education was Us. 8,78,642, 
—Its. 33,015 more than in the previous year. Towards the close of 
the year Government issued an important resolution with regard to 
female education, laying it down as their policy that each District 
should have at least one Government or privately managed middle 
school for girls, and abrogating the expenditure limit of 15 per 
cent, of the available funds that hitherto applied in respect of 
primary female education. They also emphasized the desirability 
of co-education. The number of teachers’ training schools and of 
technical, industrial and agricultural schools for girls remained 12 
during the year, but expenditure and enrolment were both somewhat 
less. 

In tf»e Bombay Presidency the total number of educational 
msiitutions increased during the year from 17,132 to 17,222, and 
of pupils from 12,62,244 to 12,93,648, recognised institutions 
increasing by 231 to 15,912 and unrecognised institutions decreas¬ 
ing by 141 to 1,220. There were 10,00,818 male and 2,61,426 
female pupils, and 9,67,787 Hindu and 2,30,418 Mubammadan 
pupils. Expenditure on public* instruction rose by lis. 6,85,677 to 
Its. 4,03,03,136, of which 52 per cent, was derived from provincial 
rcveDiics. The total exjienditure of Bombay University amounted 
to Its. 8,17.056, and receijits to B,s. 10,40,347. The latter included 
a sum of Rs. 1,17,000 representing the first payment of an annual 
grant which Government have undertaken to make under the new 
University Act, which came into force in January 1929. In addi¬ 
tion, Government make an annual payment of Rs. 5,000 towards 
the cost of the University Foreign Information Bureau, which con¬ 
tinued to do useful work. The Senate, vSyiidicate, and Academic 
Council were duly constituted under the Act during the year, but 
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tlie working’ of the Act during the Inst six months hroiipht to lipht 
evidence of hasty drafiinpf and tliree amending Bills have since 
been passed into law. The successful working of the experiment 
in compulsory physical training in the three Arts Colleges at Poona 
led the University to appoint a Committee to prepare a scheme for 
introducing physical training in all (colleges. As a result of a 
handsome donation by Sir Ness Wa<lia and Mr. C. N. Wadia, the 
Fergusson College was able to (‘onstruct a fine new building for its 
library of 40,(100 books. Th(‘ lotal numlx'r of students in the 14 
arts colleges and 11 piofessional colb'gc's affilia-ted to tin* University 
increased by 907 to 10,700, of whom 7,902 were in Arts Colb'ges. 
The number of women siiidents in arts colleges was 500 and in 
professional colleges (SO. The total expenditure on arts colleges, 
including the University School of Economics and Sociology, rose 
by Its. 50,101 to Ps. 20,00.824, of which f‘12’7 per cent, was obtain¬ 
ed f?*oni provincial revenues. Expenditure on jiiofessional coIl<;ges 
amounted to Ks. 12,00,340. The number of students reading in 
the 4 law colleges increased fTom 1,170 to 1,250, irnduding- 5 ladies. 
There were 330 students undiugoing training in engineering and 
324 in commerce. The number of other technical and industrial 
institutions wa*s 41 as in the previous year, but their enrolment 
decreased slightly to 2,475. As regards secondary education, the 
number of Anglo-vernacular s(;hools for boys increased by 31 to 
482, and their enrolment by 3,038 to 91,500. Of these, 73,009 were 
Hindus and 9,982 Muhammadans. Expenditure increased by 
Its. 1,51,470 to Its. 50,70,578, of which 20 3 per cent, came from 
provincial revenues and 54‘1 per cent, froii* fees. Of the 4,787 
teachers, only 833 were trained. Primary schools increased in num¬ 
ber during the year by 213 to 14,819 and enrolment rose by 28,790 
to 10,78,894. Of these 2,32,550 were girls. Expenditure on 
primary education advanced by Its. 3,28,040 to Ps. 2,01,02,307, 
the Government contribution being Rs. 1,20,11,430. Teachers in 
primary schools increased in number by 281 to 30,850, and 47-5 
per cent, of them were trained. During the year 4 local authorities 
introduced schemes of compulsory elementary education, and the 
number of areas under compulsion was raised to 12; similar schemes 
have been sanctioned though not put into ehect in an additional 20 
areas. There were 29 training institutions for primary school 
teachers, with a total enrolment of 1,221 pupils, of whom 529 were 
women. Expenditure on training institutions decreased somewhat. 
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It i!< reroo'iiisecl that ihe traininp^ of priiiiarv wcliool tea*(‘hers should 
be better adapted to rural conditions, and the Xasik Tiainiiio- School 
has ])een traiistened to a village in Poona District witij this object 
in vieu-. As regards female education, (he number of institutions 
declined l)y <i to 1 ,,f‘ wliieh ST ueu' unrt*cog-nist*d. ddie num¬ 

ber of gli js iiiidei going instruction ho\\^'^■^•I incj rased ]>v I'J.tiliS to 
2,bl.t‘Jti, of b‘J,717 were reading' in 'bo\-,‘ seliools. d'iie pei- 

contauo of gii'D under- tiiiliori to the total foin.ile poimlation wtis 
2'77, tljo corre'^pondiug- HL’-ure tor bf)\«« being f) S7. d’lio niiiultej 
of women in college- iJioH'a-t'd ^ul'''lant lalU imm to hot), of 

wboni no les> tlmn ”i<'" Wt*i(' in art' ( ollt-o,.-,. inial <‘\}M“n(lituie 

on foniale education iillowino- tor li'iils Ksidimj in bo^'s’ sclumls v\as 
Ps. ddj.'.ddd. 

Ill Ibii nia.'--\\'lieiH tin' standard of litoiao^- ;> uiucli iiigbo]' tlmn 
in India ptopei-.—uni ect.n nixct i U'f 1 1 nt iou' g r «m t h- f\( oeibai itMog- 
in’sed in nunilieia ami aniounied to IS,(<7‘J a^ aiiainsi T.llS. 'I’lie 
latter' tig-ure was liiglnu b\ b'UI tliari in tho piocediiig \eai. and 
enrolment in lefognisod institutions iiui cased by ‘^o.dbl. T'nder 
the spof'ial five veai'> programrm*. whnli »ame to an end dmiiig- 
the year, nnue ^cloMd' wtu'i* opened, ntaking a total of 1 tor¬ 

tile whole ])eiiod. Pile per'ciMil.igt* <d male puniK to the total tnale 
population in tlie rf'cnguizod insiitulioiis only was t-TD, li'e corre- 
sporidiiig' tiguie for ituuale' Iteing- :P17. 'I’lie uiajmity of llie uri- 
rei'ngiiized scliooU in Puriua, wliieli (oiitain no h*ss than l.h7,*Jo(> 
pu])i]s, are luanag-ed })y mon.i't a- oi othm- leligimis older', mainly 
of cnurse Puddljist. There are howexer- Muhammadan soliools. 
The totaf ('xpondit urt* on all <'hi'se' ot recog-n ised edueat ioiial irisii- 
tutioiis in the Provime during- the yiair was ID. kb'J'J, 1 1.047,— 
Ps. o.S4,d()4 iinne than tn tin* pr'e<'eding- vear. (M tlii' to^al 
Ps. hb,12,d(>d oi' 4o-ot p»‘r cent, wa^ dmived fi<im piovim ia! 
leveiiues. dhe numher ot studorit' undergoing collegiate education 
was 1 .(>02. t )t tliese 1,277 were in the T'nivcr<ity ( ‘(ilh‘<ie. ami the 
lemaiuder either' in the JinPon ('ollege at P,ar'LU".u oi' the Intm- 
nicdiate (’ollega* at Maii<la1av. The tot.il <*ost <d ((dh‘giale eduea- 
tiori was Ps. Jb.Tb.OSli,—a-n iiierease ot Ps. ()7,b2d. .Vu ini[)ortant 
event of tlie vear was the estaldishnient oi a Teaeliei's’ Iraiiiiug 
College at Parigoou as a const it uent pa-rt of the TAiivei'sity with ai 
constitution 'imilar to that ot tlie ITniver.sity ('ollege. As a result, 
the five Ariglo-vm nacuLir- normal sehools in the Iboviiiee, in wliicli. 
.lo2 student' wane under ti'aiuiiig during the yea i . lune heen closed. 
The buildings for the new Medical (hdlegr* wane completed and 
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-equipped diiriii«>’ tlie year. The Biiniia Oil Company Culle^^e of 
FiTipriueeriiio- and Min inn- and th(‘ TOiiverwity Departments of 
ForesOy and Duav continued to he contiollt'd hv the Fniyersity. 
Tliere were students underooiiio- in.striu'tif>n in foie&tiy. Woik 
ni tlie (foverriment Scflinnal Timtituic 11 ! 1 e]'iu])Ted Ity the 

strikes, hul of the Idh studenN wlm }iad left ]22 rejoined. The 
j*esult> of thf‘ examinatiojm t( i tlie Civil FijeiiH'ei inir Diploma, the 
Mec)ia-ni(al I'in^ ine(U inp’ Diidmna .iiid ^ledi.init al iMio-iueerinj^ 
A^>(tcia I !ml^]l ip woe eMMOinC ^'.*m 1. d'lie iininhei o1 students 
tiained at the Cni\e!-it^. t-ij- lopldiua in dtanliinc was 'Jth In 
tli(* remaininij lO veitiaoilai munml schofd' TIS ,students weie 
trained arid 1.47'i u ere tiained m elementaiv tia-inin;^- (dasses. As 
renard> "cccndaix cdmatimi. ; e* ol* n isc«i veinaoilar s'hools rose in 
nuni]i<'r hfCii I.ITL^ f<» I.17S mkI m enrolment Horn J.'»7.~48 to 
l.ll.So.'C and tin* standard of teacliine i> 'epoiMf-tl to he stea-dily 
irnpioviii^'. Anylo-\(O nm ii l.u' "elinoU. (lowcNnu', wlu'li had o8.874 
pUjiiD, otiK’ iiioeased in niimhei hy 8 to lj4-' iind are ajiparently 
deter ioiat 1 n<j in ctHd(‘nc_\ . An inten*>iniL’ e^ent ot the year wa-s 
tin* ap])ointuient oi a part-time al DireOor ami two whole- 

tinn* A^^Hlant IMiS'^nal 1 n>j>e( inr-« tor sc< ondaiy vdn ols. who lia''’e 
aiiea<l\ done minli to .nou-'C oJ^t]m^!a•*^m tot oioatii^ed n’ames. 
Manual tiaininc', including woodwork. <aneuoik .iiid clay-model¬ 
ling, toiiin'd pai't (it the oirtii ilium in 7-i hooC. k,x]ienditui e on 
seioiidaiv ('ducation lot hoys increased hy Ils. 3,00.41)9 to 
ID. S0,nLh4o0: a ( oii''idei a«hle portion of the extra money was used 
for impioyino huildinos. I’l unary edm.ition >ho'A (ol ^ome develop- 
Tin‘ut. Hc( ()C'rtiscd \ (‘r uamrlar' ])riinary s( iiools lose iii number from 
4,838 to 4,!ttih and rn cniolimmt t rom 'J8.:?80 to 30,3‘Jl ; and there 
were in addition I‘J Aueh'-M'i naculai' tuimarv s( in.ols as a-c.iinst II, 
with an eniolnumi ot 1,010 as against 8<l9. Mtooeflmr there we’e 
07 383 children in the u])]»ei judmaiy yernacular standards arm 
3,47.323 in the lower’, tlie corr-espondiny iicures tor the previous 
year haying’ been ti2.h00 and 3,32,1 •'7. kjx])eiiditur'c on prhmary 
sehools tor Itoys incieas ed hy Ds. (i.41.124 to IC. 24.30,938. The 
rehrliyt'ly laice numher of pupils in the lover piimaiy standa-rds 
of course irupli('s a e-omi deal of edmational vastane, but during 
the period under’ teyiew the pi’o]>oi’tiou ot lovei’ standai’d pupils 
bec^’an for the first time to detdirie. As leirar'cls female education 
there wei’e, if accouui is taken of o-irls reading- in hoys’ schools, 
2,04,720 females under instr-uetion duiino- the year, a rise of 12,788. 
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The inerease took place chiefly in primary schools. It is a curious 
fact that approximately 70 per cent, of the g-irls were under instruc¬ 
tion in boys’ schools. The appointment of lady teachers, the 
inti'odnction of sewinpf, and the provision of hostels were respon¬ 
sible for an improvement in the general level of teachinp^. Expen¬ 
diture on secondary schools for girls increased by 11s. 1,40,558 to 
Es. 15,97,2(82, and on primary education by Es. 31,278 to 
Es. 2,53,251. 

In the Central Provinces, the number of pupils under instruo 
tion in educational institutions during the year was 4,51,182,—an 
increase of 19,340. The recognized institutions, numbering 5,348, 
accounted for 4,40,505 pupils and the unrecognised, of which there 
were 249, for 10,017. Both re(;ognised and unrecognised institu¬ 
tions increased in number a*nd enrolment. The percentage of male 
pupils to the total male population was 5‘66, the corresponding 
figure for females being 0-83. Expenditure on education increased 
from Es. 1,14,01,089 to Es. 1,15,21,391, 50 per cent, of which was 
met from provincial revenues. As regards the University, an 
important event wa-s the opening of the new buildings for the Col- 
leire of Science at Nagpur, which are commodious and well equipped. 
Tlie total number of students on the rcdls of the 5 colleges of the 
University was 1,009 as against 1, 015 in the pievious year. The 
strength of the University Ti’airiing Corps was raised to 283. There 
was a substantial increase in enrolment at the College of Law, and 
tlie results of the degree examinations geiierallv were fairly satis¬ 
factory. The riumher of women studying at the arts colleges was 
32. Ill addition to the 2,234 hooks added to the Library during 
the year, a valuable collection of about 4,500 volumes was be¬ 
queathed by the late Sir G. M. Chitnavis. Seitondary education 
showed considerable develo])nient during the year, the number of 
high schools and Anglo-vernacular middle schools iiKueasing res¬ 
pectively from 53 to 57 and from 17G to 178. Enrolment in the 
former rose from 5,822 to 7,130 and in the latter from 
26,854 to 26,966. Expenditure on secondary schools amounted to 
Es. 19,01,313,—an increase of Es. 1,43,861,—towards which Gov¬ 
ernment contributed Es. 8,75,864. Grants amounting to 
Es. 1.08,566 were sanctioned for building purposes, and a sum of 
Es. 77,871 was paid for works completed. Of the 1,255 teachers in 
secondary schools 760 were trained. Of the 5,258 boys who appear¬ 
ed for the high school entrance and scholarship examination, 61 
per cent, were successful. As regards primary education, there 
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were 14 more recop^nised primary achoola for boys, llie total beinw 
4,175, and enrolment increased l)y 10,582 to 2,94,524. As many 
as 4,910 of the 10,110 teacliers in primary schools were however 
untrained, and the condition of these schools f^enerally was report¬ 
ed to be unsatisfatdory, owing to defective tuition and supervision, 
educational wastage, and financial stringency. The standard in 
municipal scliools was generally higher than in district board 
schools, owing to the tendency of the abler teachers to migrate to 
the towns. Although (‘ompulsory primary education lias been 
introduced in certain areas, the working of the Act in the Province 
can scarcely be said to have been effective. Female education 
showed considerable development during the year, the total number 
of pupils in recognised institutions, including girls in boys’ schools, 
increasing from 49,175 to 58,479. Girls’ schools numbered 429 as 
against 400. In })rimary schools there were 1,410 girls belonging 
to the aboriginal tribes under instruction. The number of girl 
students in arts and science colleges was 82. The increase in the 
number of female pu]tils wa« gem‘ral throughout the Province and 
fair progress in instruction was rcjmited, despite overcrowding and 
insufliciency of staff. In the towns co-education \\ as not favoured, 
hut in villages the anti])athy to it seems to be disappearing. Train¬ 
ing schools decreased in number fiom 11 to H), but enrolment rose 
from 1,142 to 1,155, and ex])endiiure from Ps. 8,80,445 to 
Ps. 8,41,298. Of the 587 candidates who ap]»ea'red for the primary 
trained teachers’ certificate examination, 92-2 per cent, were suc¬ 
cessful, and the corresjjonding figure for the vernacular middle 
teachers’ examination,—for which 188 students appeared,—was 
95‘0 per cent. 

In the Madras Presidency a. number of iiotable, events in the 
educational world, particularly in ('.onnection with the T^niversities, 
took place during the year. The newly constituted Annamalai 
University at Chidambaram completed its first year’s working^. A 
new Music College, called the “ Paja Annamalai Music College ” 
was added to it. Two amending Pills in connection with the 
Andhra University were passed by the Legislative Council. One 
authorised Government to contribute a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 27 lakhs for an endowment fund, in addition to a recurring 
grant of Rs. 7t lakhs for buildinqrs and equipment, and a recurring 
block grant of Rs. 1-' lakhs. The other made it obligatory on the 
University to conduct examinations for a period of five years for 
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the colle^od at. Aiiaiiiajmr and Madaiia])alle. Aiiotlier iiota-hle 
event was tlie pa.ssino' ot ilie Madras T^nivcn'sity Act, 1929, as a 
result ot wliicii tlie ('ouneil ot Atiilialeil ('(dle^•t‘'^ ami (lie Lihiary 
Ociinmidee were ahoJished and the powers of the Syndiea-te extend¬ 
ed, On tlie new Acadeniie (Vnineil, lieadniasteis of sec'ondary 
schools have been tiive]! rejnesentalion. Provision was made under 
tlie Act tor the estahlishnient of a Ihdiliealimi Ifuieaii, Vniversity 
Extension tfoards, and Idiiversitv Athletic Cluhs. Another item 
which reijuires immtion was the (h‘ci>ion |■(^‘lche(! hv (T()vc'rnment. as 
a lesult (tf the leport of the (jreneial Inspection Commission that it 
is undesirahle at jiresent to establish any new T'iiiA c^mit ies in the 
Ib'esidencx . I he total nundxu' cd tiist-c-rade colh'^es fc»r men 
remained the same' as hefoie, hut c'nrcdnic'nt decreased from 10,995 
to JO,059. I'iiirolment in seccuul o-iade colleges fell from 1.949 to 
1,799. Students in all aits c(>lleyt'S numlieied 12.458 as a^'ainst 
12,944, and in professional collcoe^ 2.048 as a-toiinst 2.524. Itxjien- 
diture on Eniveisities deidined ironi Es. 54.91,047 to Es. 8.0o,72(i. 
The jirevious yeai's fin-un' was however yieatly inflated hy the non- 
recuirin^i' ^aant of Es. 27 lakhs mad(' to the Annamalai luiivei'sity. 
Ex])enditme on arts ccdle^eN tor men decieased hv Es. 10,841 to 
Es. 20,1)0,871, while that on piotessional colh'oe.s mcrc'asc'd hy 
Es. 28,5()o to Es, ll,58,Oo7. riu-it' was a slight increa-se trom 
Es. 2.00,785 to Es. 2,00,517 in eNpemhtme on arts < olleces lor 
women, hut exjiencliture on juofc'ssional collecfc's for women declin¬ 
ed fiom Es. 4o,471 to Es. 58.589. As regards education in c'(>ije- 
j'al, tin* total number of institutions ic»se by 994 to 50,957, and the 
eni'idiiient 'by a])proximately 1.00,000 to 28,24.940, iejiresent.ine- a 
pei'centaoc iiu-rea,>e of 1-7 in s« hools and 5'5 in pupils. Privately- 
managed schools continu(*d tc» dec lease, a-nd numbered 1,818 as 
aeaiust 2,078, witii an enrolim*nl ot 54,841 as ayainst 05.519. Tlie 
percenta^'e of pu[»ils under tuition to the total po})uhition rose from 
0-6 to 0'8,—repiesentin^ 10-0 for boys and 51 for frills. Although 
the total expenditure on education declined from Es. 545-75 to 
Es. 541 ■()7 lakhs, eonlributions to the total exjienditure from 
pnhlic- funds increased from 05 to 05 ])er cent. vSec-ouda-ry educa¬ 
tion diirine’ the year was distinguished by a decline in tlie number 
of schools hut an increase in enrolment, the former falliui*- from 
528 to 520, and the lattei- rising- from 1,09,844 to 1.75,495. Expen¬ 
diture amounted to Es. 81-54 lakhs a^^ a;^-aius( Es. 79-22 laklis. 
There w-eie 3,500 f'iils reading’ in secondary sc iiools for boys as 
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a.'p’aijisf. f3,l]'3 in Ihp prpvioiis ypai'. Plivsipal tiaiiiiiipf jitkI ^ames 
have now ])een made rompnlsory in all seenjjdary s('hools. As 
regards primary eduealion, the nnniher of sflinols for hovs rose 
from 50,OOP) to 50,453, and eniolment from 21.03,845 to 22,57,377. 
There were 04,412 lear hers, as against 01,702 in the previous vr*ar. 
Apj)ro>:ini;tl(dY half tlie .sel) 0 (d> weie niainlained In: loeal hoards. 
Tlie total mimhei" oi piinuiry .''chool huildiTigs comj)I(‘ted dining the 
year was 8-i2. The mainlenam e oi larg(‘ inimheis of small schools 
necessarily involvc's considerahle wastage, and dinahig tin* ^ ea>r a 
dcjiartniental rejioi t was ^uhnnttiMl to (fovei nmeni rui ihe (on-oli- 
dalion and eonccuitraiion of elementary s«-hools. 4'lie propr>',als 
niad(‘ pi'o\ ide for llu^ replaeeiiKuit of nuiiieroiis small and iiu'flieieiit 
schools, including s(*paiate sdetols toi' girls and ^riihammaslan and 
Depressed (Oass childiaui, hy large eenti'a-l sehools. The srOieine 
ha> heen genmally a(e(‘pted h\' tiovmnment, and if hrono-hl into 
efTi'cl, sliOiild ensnie mindi gaeat(‘i adniini-'tral ive and tiiitional 
efiieieiicy, ('onipuUoi\' piiniaiy edneaiion was in ioice in 25 
l\rtinicipal il i(‘s and in (•♦ula-in nnal aiea.s dnrnm' the vear, hiit 
further extiuision pi'oved itiipoxsihhn 'I'lie ehief litfirnllv in the 
Ih'fsideney is the j>re|iidire ag-ainst the admmsion of Depressed 
(Mass eliildieii. lh'o\i^ion wa> nia<h‘ during tlu' year tor opening 
]07 new ptimaty schools for- Muhammadan hoys at an annual riMoir- 
I'ing eo'i of It'-. 311.270. In addititui to the tota.l ot primaiw sehools 
already «'niinierattMl, therv wei'e 1,280 more maintained hy yillage 
'IHinrlid i/afs. with an eni'olment (d 44.887, of whom 4,7<i7 i\ ere i.;iils 
ami 1.112 Depies-sed (3ass ehildiiMi. Students nn(h'i‘g()ing' tiaining 
in the <!l (Tovernmerit training sehools during the year* amounted to 
8,874 as aga<inst 8,737. A levi'-ed eurrieuliim tor tdementar'y school 
teaehet\s, providing for a wider e<lueat ioiial outlook and an appre¬ 
ciation of the needs of rural aieas was a]>proved. Turning now to 
female edncation. the iinmher of sehools for Indian giil- rose fr(»m 
4,038 to 5,500, a-nd tlieii* enrolment from 3,15.701 to 3.40,042. A 
fintlier 3,2<).30O girls were undei instruetion in otlnu' educational 
institutifuis. Students attending the 5 arts colleges for Avomeii 
increased from 370 to 401, and a further 130 gills, as against 112 
ill tlie previous year, were reading in arts ecdleges for men. In the 
Government medical colleges there were 04 girl students. A total 
of 18,837 girls were under instruction in serondary schools as 
against 17,207 in the previous year. Primary schools for girls rose 
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from 4,722 to 5,298, and their enrolment from 2,94,678 to 3,18,791. 
A further 3,28,043 g-irls were reading in primary schools for boys. 
The number of teachers in primary girls schools increased from 
12,00] to 13,272, of whom 9,781 were trained. 

In the North-West Frontier Province educational institutions 
numbered 1,087, repiesenting a decrease of 04. The fall was 
accounted for partly by the decline, from 238 to 157, in the number 
of unrecognised institutions. Pecognised institutions rose by 27 
to 940. Tlie iniiiiber of juipils under instnn tion increased from 
82,152 to 84,123. The percentage of male pupils undei- instruction 
to the total male ])opulation was 0*0 as against 5-9, the corres])()nd- 
ing fi gure for females being* -9 as against *8. The cost of ediu'ation 
fell from Ps. 20,19,988 to Ps. 25,19,921, owing tn a decline in 
direct expenditure. Tlie (iovernment contribution amounted to 
Ps. 17,04,281,—an increase of Ps. 30,587. Collegiate education 
continued to develop, eniolment in the three a-ided colleges increas¬ 
ing by 20, For the first time in tlie history of the Province, one 
of the colleges {)resented (candidates for the M.A. Degree. The 
attention devoted in the colleges to physical (culture is yielding 
excellent results. The maintenance grant re(ceivcd by the Islamia 
College was raised by Ps. 20,000 to Ps. 1 lakh, and it also received 
a building grant of Ps. 72,500. A bnilding grant of Ps. 25,000 
was also received by the Yedic Bharatri College. Secondary educa- 
iion, too, continued to expand. The total number of secondary 
schools wa«s 205,—104 being vernacular, as against 144 in the pre¬ 
vious year. Anglo-verna(‘ular schools numbered 41, and high 
schools 28. The number of pupils in high schools and Anglo- 
vernacular middle scliools rose from 14,143 to 14,036, and in 
vernacular middle schools from 20,355 to 21,702. Schools of the 
latter type, whicdi offer the readiest means of acquiring permanent 
literacy, are proving the most successful in the Province, and every 
effort is being made to iiKuease their numbers. Total direct expen¬ 
diture on secondary schools increased from Ps. 6,56,541 to 
Ps. 6,81,396. Physical training was given in all secjondary schools 
and in most primary schools also. Primary schools decreased in 
number during the year from 621 to 619, but enrolment rose from 
33,556 to 34,194, and expenditure from Ps. 3,56,837 to 
Ps. 3,687,818, of whi(;h 78 per cent, was contributed by Govern¬ 
ment. There were 322 girls under tuition in primary schoole. 
Fewer new schools were opened during the year, but there was con¬ 
siderable development in Agency tracts, 6 new schools being opened 
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there. The pel ( tillage of ii aiiied leachers increased from 53d) to 
56-4. The iiitrodnction of eompnlsory primary edncatioii does not 
appear j^ossible in the Province under present conditions. Female 
education continued to proj^re^s, tlion^li the Province is of course 
relatively hackwaiil in this le.spect, and there is only one hig*h 
scliool lor girls in t 1 h‘ i*rovin<‘e. Tlnue wa^s howevei" an in(u*ease 
from 120 to 133 in the total number of institutions for girls, and 
from 0,t)20 to O.S72 i»i enrolment, bixjienditure on female educa¬ 
tion ]-ose from Ps. 1.74,80-1 to lbs. 2,01,283. 

In the Punjab, the total numbei- of educational institutions 
ijicreased dui'ing the year by 1.309 to 19,409, and enrolnient bv 
92,007 to 13,13,370. Uniecognised institutions numbered 0,102,— 
a rise of 880. 34ie ])errentage ot male ])upils under instruction to 
the total male population was 9-41 a^ against 10-1, the correspond¬ 
ing ])ercentage for iemales i ismg trom 1‘07 to 1*81. Expendituie 
on (‘dueation amounted to Ps. 3.14,73,203,—an increase of 
Ps. t),91,308,—the emitributioji from (ioveiiiment funds being 5()-09 
})er cent, of the total as against 55 95 per <’ent. in the precediuii' 
\(*ar. Tn the Punjab pniver->ity, a Professor of ITistory was 
added to the staff during the year, and the Syndicate decoded !o 
permit the opening of more degiee colleges in mojussil towns; a 
new intermediate college wa-s opened at Shah])ur, bringing the 
numbei’ of nucIi colleges to 13. Tbe total number of colleges for 
men thus amounted to 41, and there were 3 for women. Enrol¬ 
ment in arts (‘olleges i mo eased trom 10,(755 to 11,813, of whom Itil 
wei’e women. The results of tlie intermediate and degree examin¬ 
ations during- the year were poor, the pei’centage of passes being 
as low as 41 and 44 iC'^pectively. This appeal’s to have been due 
to the tendency of colleges to admit students who are incapable of 
benefiting by higher education. The matriculation examinations, 
too, were disappointing, tlie percentage of passes being well below’ 
tbe ar-erage at 55-12, despite tbe fact that tbe standard is not exact¬ 
ing and that increased facilities in the way oi more trained teachers, 
improved curricula and so forth, are now' available. As only about 
40 per cent, of tbe matriculates (*ontiuue to study at tlie Univer¬ 
sity, there is great educational wastage. As regards secondary 
education, tliere was an inci’eaxe in the number of secondary schools 
for hoys from 3,35(1 to 3.047, and in enrolment from 5,71,775 to 
0,20,725. Middle scliools have been increasing lapidly, their num¬ 
ber 8 veai'S ago liaving been 050 as against a ])resent total of 3.101. 
In view’ of the fiiiaucial stvingencv, how’ever, the local Government 
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decided that for the time being efforts should be made .to improve 
the existing schools rather than to establisli new ones. The 
strengtli of the teaching staff in secondary schools was 22,332, of 
which 80 per cent, were trained. Expenditure on secondary educa¬ 
tion for boys rose by Es. 7,52,379 to Es. 1,27,27,277,—50 per cent, 
of which was met from provincial revenues. Building grants 
aggregating Es. 45,000 were pa-id to local bodies for school build¬ 
ings, in addition to a grant of Es. 5,00,000 to District Boards. The 
policy of adapting secondary education more closely to rural condi¬ 
tions was continued, and many middle schools now have farms or 
gardens attached to them. A good deal of attention is also devoted 
in schools of every typo in the Punjab to physic-al training. Prim¬ 
ary education also made progress, the number of primary schools 
for boys increasing by CA to 5,580 and their enrolment by 11,235 to 
3,74,525. The fact should howc'ver be explained that there were 
more pupils at the primary stage receiving instruction in the 
secondary schools than in the separate [)rimary schools. Indeed, 
as many as 68*5 per cent, of the boys in secondary schools were at 
the primary stage, their number during the year being 4,24,988, as 
against the total enrolment of 3,74,525 in the primary schools them¬ 
selves. The process of eliminating inefficient single-teacher schools 
contix\ue(1, and their numbei declined from 1,642 to 1,380. Expen¬ 
diture on primary schools increased slightly to a total of 
Es. 36,55,674. of which 67-3 per (‘,ent. was derived from provincial 
revenues. Compulsory primary education by the end of the year 
had been introduced in 61 urban and 2,449 rural school areas. 
About 63 per cent, of the primary school teachers were trained, but 
the lack of trained women teachers continued to be a handicap. 
Female education however developed remarkably during the year, 
the number of girls’ schools increasing by 472 to 4,596 and theii 
enrolment b}’- 19,047 to 1,68,740. There were 1,147 more girls in 
high schools than during the previous year. In spite of the difficul¬ 
ties in the way of co-education, 16^058 girls were reading in boys 
schools and 5,746 boys were reading in girls’ schools. Both the 
degree colleges for ummen were full, and the percentages of pa-ssef 
in the degree and intermediate examinations were respectively 66 
and 71. Ex[)enditure on female edmaation increased by nearly 
Es, 3 lakhs to about Es, 24 laldis. 

There was an all-round improvement in edueationa-l activity ii 
the United Province during tlie year. Tlie number of recognise( 
institutions increased by 106 to 23,881, and of unrecognised by 21! 
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to 2,303. Enrolment in recognised schools for males and females 
increased respectively by 24,866 and 8,237, and althongh there were 
2,838 fewer pupils in unrecognized sc-liools, the total number 
of pupils in all classes of institutions increased by 30,265 
to 15,21,748. Tlie ])ercentage of male scholars to the total male 
population increased from 5‘7 to 5-8, the corresponding increase for 
females being from -65 to -69. Expenditure rose from 
Its. 3,75,93,161 to Its, 3,76,82,420, but this was considerably less 
than in previous years. Appioximatcly 57-30 ])er cent, of the 
expenditure was derived from j>rovincial revenues. As regards 
TTniversity and Collegiate (alucation, there was a slight increase of 
86 in the total enrolment in the five Universities in the Ibovijice. 
At AJlahabad TTniversity the number of students increased by 216 
to 1,659, but it was (knnded during the year, owing to financial 
stringency, to limit enrolment in future to 1,700. Xow lecturer- 
shi})s were created in tlie hhiglish, Uhysies, and Commerce l)t'])art- 
meiits, and new junior lecturerships in the English, Arabic and 
Uersian, Urdu, Hindi and ^lathemati'-s Departments. The Indian 
Scienc.e Congress and th(‘ Indian I'iconomii* Association both held 
their annual sessions at Allahabad during the y ar. Steps were 
taken to acquire a site for a new women’s college. In the Lucknow’ 
University enrolment imu'eased by 42 to 1,()62. Besides the new 
chemistry block which was completed and equipped at a cost of 
Hs. 3^- laklis, a separate blo(*.k for zoology was nearing completion 
at the end of the year, and a new hostel to accommodate 100 stud¬ 
ents was under construction. A separate pharmacological labora¬ 
tory was also built and equipped. The University set aside 
Hs. 50,000 for tlie development of its Library, which now contains 
39,000 books. Tu Agra University progress was maintained and 
enrolment rose by 133 to 2,506, A useful donation of Its. 50,000 
for building purposes was received from the Hevd. Canon A. W. 
Davies. Progress a-t Aligarh and Benares XTniversities has already 
been described in detail in Chapter YII. The total expenditure on 
University education increased during the year from Bs. 2,10,578 
to Hs. 41,28,309, of which 63'34 per cent, was derived from provin¬ 
cial revenues. As regards secondary education, the number of 
schools rose from 944 to 963, their enrolment from 1,58,709 to 
1,67,944, and expenditure on them from Hs. 78,98,352 to 
Hs. 83,23,227, of which 53-1 per cent, came from provincial funds. 
One more intermediate college was opened during the year, and the 
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lumiber of siicli iiistifiucludino- 7 iiiterinediaie classes attacdi- 
ed to decree collejjies, is now dO. One (roTeininent college and one 
intei'inediate college were recoo-nised for (Le Diploma in Agricnl- 
tiiro. There was an imaease (d U in flie uuniher of liio'li and middle 
An»lo-’'i'(Oiiacuiar scliools. hrinnino- tlie tolal to ‘JoS, and enrolmenl 
increa-sed ])Y to The demand for more middle verna- 

Cllh ir schools continued to n'row, ilieir nuniher inci’easing’ ])y 9 to 
67o, and their eniidment hy 4,iS7‘-f t(» 80,9(i9, Tlie introdiicfion of 
English as an optional subject in thest* schools, together witii the 
ado])tion of vernacnlar as tin* medinm f)f instinct ion in Engfish 
sclnxds, is tending to destroy the distinction between these institu¬ 
tions. All otticei' was ]da<‘ed on special dntv during- the year to pre¬ 
pare a scheme foi giving more rnial bias to the curi icnlnm of verna- 
cnlai” middle schools. 44ie number of primary schools for boys 
increasetl during the year by .m, biinging the total number of sucJi 
institutions to En?<dinent incieased by lb,171 to n,bb,142., 

—this including 48.094 girls i-eading in boys' vschools. Expendi¬ 
ture rose by 11s. I,b4,r)89 to Jls. 8'),09,499, towards which (fovern- 
nieut funds contribut(‘d neaily 71 jier cent, lly th(‘ end of the year 
4(! out of the 8') Municipalities and 4b imt <d‘ the 48 District Hoards 
in tlie Province had intimlueed or pa*rtly introduced ronqmlsory 
primary education. Tin* financial commitment, of (Tovermnent in 
this cause is heavy, and now amounts to a sum of Its. d.OEObO re¬ 
clining. Tlie jU'ovincial ('oiincil continued to take a keen interest 
in education, jiarticularly piimary and female education. There 
was an increase ot (i in the nnmhei of tiaining institutions in the 
Province ami 78 in their enrolment; they include tra*iniug ('olleges 
at Allahahad, Benares. Agra, Tjuekiiow', and Aliga*rh. Tlie per¬ 
centage of trained teachm-s in liigli s( liools, middle Knglish schools, 
and veiiiaeular schools \y;is 7, 44 and 94 respectively. In the 
Training De])artnient of the Isabella* Thohourn (bdlege foi- gills, 
all file 9 candidates who a])])eare<l tor the B. '1'. degree jiassed. The 
nuiiihei- of recognised institutions for tli(‘ education of gills in the 
Province rose by 44 to 1,98b, but unrei-ognised institutions declined 
by 48 to Jb9, thus reducing the total hy b. Kiirolmeiit however 
increased by 7,44(i to 97,480. There were b colleges, 14 high 
schools, 47 middle Knglish S( loads, Ibb middb' vei nacnlar schools, 
ami f ,711 pi imary schools for girls in file Proviiici*. Expenditiirf 
on female education increa«sed by Ps. l,Ib,074 to Es. 17,71,9b7, of 
whieb about bO per cent, was derived from pr(»viucial revenues. 
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Representative list of Official Reports, etc. 

(Mostly annual.) 

General. 

Statistical Al),stt;nl lor Britisli India. 

Census Report (decennial). 

Administration Reports : Madras. Bombay, United Rrovinces, Punjab. Bengal. 
Central Provinces and Berar. Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, North- 
West Frontier Province. Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Civil and Military Station o)‘ Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Bahichistaii 
Agency. 

AijricuHiue and Veterinanj- 

Agriculture and Livestock in India (fortnightly). 

The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science (fortnightly). 

The Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry (quarterly). 
Scientific; Monogiaphs of the Imperial Council of Agricailtural Research. 
Review of Agricultuial Operations in India. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 

Catalogue of Indian Tn.sects. 

Scientific Reporis of the Imperial Institute ot Agricultural Research, Pusu. 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of Principal Croj)s in India. 

Report of the Civil Veterinary Department for each Province. 

Report of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar. 

The Aiinnnl Re|)oit of the Imperi il Council of Agricultural Research. 

Go-operatioe Societics 

Statistical Statements lelating to Co-operative Movement in India. 

Report on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-o]'crative Societies. 

EdueaHon. 

Annual Reports on Edm ation for India and for each Province. 

Quinquennial Reviews on the progress of education in India and in each 
Province. 

Occasional Reports and Pamphlets on education. 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Annual report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 and the 
Rules framed thereunder in the Pi asidenc.y of Bengal. 

Annual Report on tlie working of the Indian Emigration Act in the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act and the rules 
framed thereunder in the Madras Presidency. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the Rules issued thereunder 
and of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon. 

Reports on Immigrants Labour in the Provinc-e of Assam. 

Annual Report on Emigration to the Labour Districts of Assam, Cachar and 
Sylhet. 

Finance. 

Budget of the Government of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Accounts and Estimates: Explanatory Memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts of the Government of India (l^ailiamentaiy Paper). 

Ea.st India (Loans raised in England) (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Reports on the Administration of the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay, with a 
review of the Controller of the Currency. 

Report of the Controller of the Currency. 

Forestfi. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of tlie Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Report on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 


Land Bevenue, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration: Provincial Reports for Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay Presidency (including Sind), 
Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement Opera¬ 
tions, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Frontier Province. 
Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 
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Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Legislation. 

Acts of the Indian Legislature and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Regulations made by the Governor-General in Council. 

Ordinances made by the Governor-General. 

Official Accounts of the Debates and Proceedings in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Local Self-Government. 

Report on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City and Rangcwn. 

Reports on District and Local Boards for each Province. 

Reports of Ports Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi 
and Aden. 

Administration Re[)ort of the Chittagong Port Commissioners. 

Medical, Puhlic Health, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of tlie Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Report of the Director of Public Health for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Mental Hospitals for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research ((piai torly). 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (suppltMiientary to the Indian Journal of 
Medical Roseaich), i.ssued periodically. 

Records of the Malaria Survey of India issued by the Director, Malaria 
Survey of India, 

Reports of the Scientific Advisory Board and the Governing Body, 1. R. F. A. 
Re})Ort of each of the Pasteur Institutes at Kasaiili, Coonoor, Rangoon and 
Shillong. 

Rejxirt of tho Central Re.se.arch Institute, Kasauli. 

Report of tho Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 

Report of the King Institute, Guindy. 

Report of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

Reports of tho various Medical Colleges and Schools in India. 

Mineral Production and Inspection of Mines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Record of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines^ 
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Posts and Telcgr'ophs. 

Rei)oit on tlie Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Prices and TPof/e.s. 
Prices and Wages in India (^tables). 

Variations in Indian Price Levels (tables). 

PepoTis of Provincial Wage Censuses. 


J*uhlic Works. 

Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways. 

Histoiy of Indian Railways constructed and in progress. 

Quarterly Suininaries of j)roceedings of Railway Local Advisory Committees. 
TIalf-yearh’ Summaries of reports on Railway accidents by Government 
Inspectors of Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam, and 
North-West Frontier Province. 

Review of Irrigation in India. 

Administration Reports on Irrigation for each Province (except Assam). 
Indian Roads. 


Bevenue (other than Land Bevenue). 

S^alt Department Reports; Northern India, IMadras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Rei>ort on the Operations of the Opium J)epartment. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

AU-India Income-Tax Report and Returns. 

Scientific Departments. 

Report of the Zoological Survey. 

Memoirs and Records of the Indian Mu.seum, 

Anthropological Bulletins. 

Survey of India, General Report. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Map Publication and Office M^ork Report. 

Geodetic Report. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Reports, Memoirs, etc., of the Archaeological Survey. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

]\Ieraoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Annual Report of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 
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Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 
Indian Weather Review, annual sniumary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Civil Aviation Report. 


Trade and Manufactiues. 

Annual Stattuiieiits of the Sea-borne Trade of Briti.sh India, Volumes I and II. 

Provineial Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
(Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal and Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India. 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay. Sind, 
Madras and Burn)a. 

Review of the Customs Admini.stration in India. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India for 
calendar year. 

Statements of Trade at stations adjafanit to Band Frontier Routes (monthly). 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Report on Joint Sto<dc Companies in British India and the Indian States of 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore and Travancore. 

Report on the Working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Indian Customs Tariff. 

The Indian Insurance Year Book. 

Statistics of Factories for the year 1929 together with a note on tlie working 
of tlie Indian Factories Act, 1911, during tliat ^cai. 

Note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during the year 
l!>29-d0 with comjiarative stat)sti<*s for three vears 1927-28, 1928-29 and 
1929-30. 

Workmen's Cloini)eiisati<.)ii Statistics for the year 1929, together with a note 
on the working of the Workmen’s Coinpen.sation Act, 1923, during that 
year. 

Statistical table relating to strikes for the year ending the 31st March 1931. 

The Government of Bombay’s ‘‘ Rci>ort of the Court of Empiiry, 1929 

The Government of India’s “ Report of the Board of Conciliation, 1930 

The Bulletin of Jndiiin Indnstries and Babour, No. 43, relating to the Indus¬ 
trial disputes in India for the years 1921-28. 

The Bulletin of the Indian Indirstries and Babour, No. 46, relating to tho 
Fourteenth Intmnational Tjalxmr Conference. 

Report of the Chief Inspector ot Explosives. 

Labour Gazette published monthly by the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay. 

Report of tlie Department of Industries for each Province. 

Admini.stration Report of the Indian Stores Department. 

Report on the work of the Indian Stores Department. London. 
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Prime Minister’s Declaration at Round Table Conference on 19th 
January 1931. 

The view of His Majesty’s Government is that resimnsibility for the 
Crovernment of India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and Pro¬ 
vincial, with sucli provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a 
period of transition the observance of certain ol)ligations and to meet other 
special circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties and rights. 

In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the needs of 
the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to see that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new constitution to full respon¬ 
sibility for her own government. 

His Majesty’s Government, whilst making this declaration, is aware that 
some of the conditions which are essential to the working of such a cx)nstitu- 
tion as is contemplated, have not been finally settled, but it believes that as 
the result of the work done here, they have been brought to a point which 
encourages the hope that further negotiations, after this declaration, will be 
successful. 

His Majesty’s Government has taken note of the fact that tlie deliberations 
of the Conference have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, that 
the Central Government should be a Federation of all-India, embracing both 
the Indian States and JJritish India in a bi-cainerul legislature. The precise 
form and structure of the new' Federal Government must be delcrmint'd afUm 
further discussion with the Princes and representatives ol British India. 
The range of subjects to he committed to it will also require iurther dis¬ 
cussion, because the Federal Govcrnnieiit will have authority only in such 
matters concerning the States as will be ceded by their Rulers in agreements 
made by them on entering into Federation. The connection of tlic States 
with the Federation will remain subject to the basic; princiiilo that in regard to 
all matters not c;ccled by them to the Federation their lelations will be with 
the Crown acting through the agency of the Viceroy. 

With a Legislature constituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment w'ill he prepared to recognise the prinei])lo of the responsihililj’^ of the 
Executive to the Legi.slaturo. 

Under existing conditions the subjects of Defence and External Affairs 
will be reserved to tlic Governor-General, and arrangements will ho made to 
place in his hands the ]>owers necessary for the administration of those 
subjects. Moreover, as the Governor-Gtmeral mu.st, as a last resort, be able 
in an emergency to maintain the tranquillity of the State, and must similarly 
be responsible for the observance of the constitutional rights of Minorities, 
he must be granted the necessary powers for these purposes. 

( 652 ) 
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As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily 
be subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations 
incurred under the authority of the Secretary of St.ate and the maintenance 
unimpaired of the financial stability and credit of India. The Report of the 
Federal Structure sub-Committee indicates some ways of dealing with tliis 
subject including a Reserve Bank, the service of loans, and Exchange policy, 
which, in the view of His Majesty’s Government will have to bo provided for 
somehow in the now constitution. It is of vital interest to all parties in 
India to accept these provisions to maintain financial confidence. Subject to 
those provisions the Indian Goveriynent would have full financial responsibility 
for the methods of raising revenue and for the control of expenditure on 
non-reserved services. 

This will mean that under existing conditions the Central Legislature 
and Executive will have some features of dualism which will have to bo 
fitted into the constitutional structure. 

The provision of reserved iiowers is necessary in the circumstances and 
some such reservation has indeed been incidental to the development of most 
free constitutions. But every care must bo taken to prevent conditions 
arising winch will necessitate their use. It is, for instance, undesirable that 
Ministers should trust to the special powers of the Governor-General as a 
means of avoiding responsibilities wliich are properly their own, thus 
defeating the development of responsil)le Government by bringing into use 
powers meant to lie in reserve and in the back-ground. Let there bo no 
mistake about that. 

The Governors’ Provinces will be (constituted on a basis of full respon¬ 
sibility. Their Ministries will be taken from the Legislature and will be 
jointly responsible to it. The range of Provincial subjects will be so defined 
as to give them the greatest possible measure of self-government. The author¬ 
ity of the Federal Government will bo limited to provisions required to 
secure its administration of Federal subjects, and so discharge its respon¬ 
sibility for subjects defined in the constitution as of all-India concern. 

There will be reserved to the Governor only that minimum of special powers 
which is required in order to secure, in exceptional circumstances, the pre¬ 
servation of tranquillity, and to guarantee the maintenance of rights provided 
by Statute for the Public Services and minorities. 

Finally, His Majesty’s Government considers that the institution in the 
Provinces of responsible government requires both that the Legislatures 
should be enlarged, and that they should be based on a more liberal franchise. 

In framing the Constitution His Majesty’s Government considers that it 
will be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the various minorities, 
in addition to political representation, that differences of religion, race, sect 
or caste, shall not themselves constitute civic disabilities. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is the duty of the com¬ 
munities to come to an agreement amongst themselves on the points raised 
by the Minorities sub-Committee but not settled there. During the conti¬ 
nuing negotiations such an agreement ought to be reached and the Govern- 
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■meiit will continue to render what good oflBices it can to help to secure that 
end, as it is anxious not only that no delay should take place in putting the 
new Constitution into operation, but that it should start with the goodwill 
and confidence of all the communities concerned. 

The various sub-Committees which have been studying the more important 
principles of a Constitution which would meet Indian conditions have survey¬ 
ed a considerable part of the structure in detail and the still unsettled points 
have been advanced a good way to an agreement. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, in view of the character of the Conference and of the limited time 
at its disposal in London, has deemed it advisable to suspend its work at 
this point, so that Indian opinion may be consulted upon the work done, and 
expedients considered for overcoming the difficulties which have been raised. 
His Majesty’s Government will consider, without delay, a plan by which our 
co-operation may be continued so that the results of our completed work may 
be seen in a new Indian Constitution. If, in the meantime, there is a 
response to the \ iceroy's appeal to those engaged at present in civil dis¬ 
obedience, and others wish to co-operate on t))e gent'ral lines of this declara¬ 
tion, steps will ho taken to enlist their ser\ u-es. 

J must convey to you all on behalf ol tlu< (Jovmnmfiit its hearty appre¬ 
ciation of the .st'rvices you liave rend*‘red not only to India liut to tins 
country, by coming here and engaging in personal negotiations. J*er- 

soiiul contact is the )>e''t way ot removing i)u>-'e milortiinate differeiu'(‘s and 
misunderstandings wliich too man}, peojih* on hotli sides liiive licmi engt'nder- 
ing between us in recent years. A mutual undeistauding of intention and 
difficulty, gained under .siicli conditions as have prevaih*d hero, is by lar 
the best way for discoxering ways and ice.uis of settling dilfenmces and 
fsatisfying claims. His Majesty's (lovernntent will -hive to secure such an 
amount of agreement as u ill enable the* new Constitution to be jiassed 
through the British rniliament and to he put into operation with the active 
goodwill of the iieojilo of both countrie^s. 



APPENDIX III, 


Text of Settlement published on 5th March 1931. 

The following statement by the Governor-General in Council is published 
for general information ; — 

1. Consequent on tlie conversations that have taken place between His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, it has been arranged that the civil 
disobedience movement be discontinued, and that, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, certain action be taken by the Government of India, 
and local Governments. 

2. As regards constitutional questions, the scope of future discussion is 
stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s Government, to he with the object 
of considering further the scJienie lor the < onstitutional Government ot 
India discussed at the Kouiid Table C’onterence. Of the .scluuue there out¬ 
lined, Federation is an essential part; so also are Indian responsibility and 
reservations or safeguards in tlie interests of India, fo. siic-ii matters as, for 
instance, defence; external affairs; the position ot nunoritioc; the linancial 
credit of India, and the disidiarge of obligations. 

8. In TUirsuanc-c of the '.talement made by the Piame Ministei* in his 
announcement of the 19th oi January 1931, step.s will be taken for the 
participation of the rt*])reseiitati\«‘s oi tla* Gongjoss in the lurtlier diM ussions 
that are to take place' on the .s(,hciiie ot c'ou'.titutional ■,cdorui. 

4. The settkuiient rtdatc'S to activities directly connected with the civil 
disohedic'iicc' movement. 

d. I‘i\ll (ilsolieriH'ilce Ulli <-rte<{ivel\ d l''C( m t 111 U«‘d and IVclj.roca! action 
will ])e takcMi b\ Gocernmcnit. 1 he eficnivc diM-oniinuancc* or the civil clis- 
ohedieiicc' iiiuvemc'ut nic-ans tin* cdi'ectno discontinuance oi all activities in 
J urtheianco iheieot. In whatevei’ iiieihods jtursued and. in particular, the 
lollocc ing . — 

1) 'riic‘ oigainsc'd chdiauc-c' of the provisions f)i anv law. 

(2) The iiioveiiu'iit lor the uon-]*aynient of land rcwcunie and other 

legal dues, 

(3) The pu!)licai ion ol lU'w''-slieefin suppoid xit the c'lcii disobeclicuic-e 

nun ement. 

(4) Atlomjjts to inlliicnce cm! and military .-ei-vants or village officials 

against Government or to iiersnade them to resign their iiosts. 

b. As regards the licneott of foreign goods, there are two issues involved, 
firstly, the character of the lioycott and sc'coiidly, the iiu'thods employed in 
giving effect to it. The position of Government is a,s follows. They approte 
of the encouragement of Indian industries as part of the ecnnomii- and in¬ 
dustrial movement decsigned to improve the material condition of India, and 
they have no desire to discourage niethocls of propaganda, ]»ersnasion or 
advertisement pursued with this ohjec-t iii view, whicli do not interfere with 
the freedom of action of individiial.s, or are not ]»rejndifia] to tlie mainte- 
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nance of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods (except of 
cloth which has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been directed during 
the civil disobedience movement chiefly, if not exclusively, against British 
goods, and in regard to these it has been admittedly employed in order to 
exert pressiire for political ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and organised for this 
purpose, will not be consistent with the participation of representatives of 
the Congress in a frank and friendly discussion of constitutional questions 
between representatives of British India, of the Indian States, and of His 
Majesty’s Government and political parties in England, which the settlement 
is intended to secure. It is, therefore, agreed that the discontinuance of 
the civil disobedience movement connotes the delinite discontinuance ot the 
employment of the boycott of British commodities as a j)olitieal weapon and 
tliat, in eorisequene(i, those who have given up, during a time of iK)!it]eal 
exeit('in('nt, the sale or ])iirohast‘. of British goods must he left Irce without 
aii 3 ’ form of restraint to ehange tlndr attitud«‘ if tiiey so desire. 

7. In rc'gard to tlie methods emj)loyed in furtln'ranee of the replacement 
of non-Iiuhan by Indian goods, or against ilie eonsuinplion of intoxicating 
liquor and drugs, resort vill not ho liad to methods eoniing within the 
('ategory of jneketing, except within tlie limits permitted by the ordinary 
law. Such picketing shall he unaggre.ssive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restiaint, hostile demon.stration, ohstniclion to the luihlic, or 
any oll'ence under the ordinary law. If and when any of tlu'se rnetliods i.s em¬ 
ployed in any jdace, the jiracticc of picketing in that pla<‘o will be suspended. 

8. !Mr. Gandhi has drawn the attention of Government to specific allega¬ 
tions against the conduct of the police, and repre.scntcd the desirability of a 
public enquiry into them. In present cinuim.stanccs Government see great 
difficulty in this course and feel that it must inevitably lead to charges and 
counter-charges, and so militate against the re-establishmont of peace. 
Having regard to these considerations, Mr. Gandhi agreed not to press the 
matter. 

9. The action that Government will take on the discontinuance of the 
civil disobedience movement is stated in the following paragraphs. 

10. Ordinances promulgated in connection with the civil disobedience^ 
movement will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement does not come- 
within the scope of the provision. 

11. Notifications declaring associations unlawful under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908 will be withdrawn, provided that the notifications 
were made in connection with the civil disobedience movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma Government under Iho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act do not come within the scope of this provision. 

12. (i) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn if they have been filed in 
connection with the civil disobedience movement and relate to offences which 
do not involve violence other than technical violence, or incitement to sucL 
violence. 
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(i'i) Tlie same principles will apply to procwdings under the security 
provisions of the Criminal Procerdure Code. 

(in) Where a local Government has moved any High Court or has initiated 
proceedings under the Legal Practitioners’ Act in regard to the conduct and 
legal practitioners in connection with the civil disobedience movement, it will 
make ajiiilication to the Court concerned lor permission to withdraw such 
proceedings, provided that the alleged conduct of the jiersons concerned does 
not relate to violence or incitement to violence. 

(iv) Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and police involving disobedience 
of orders will not come within the scope of this provision. 

13. (i) Those prisoners will ho released who are undergoing imprisonment 
in connection with the civil disobedience movement for offences which did not 
involve violence, other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence. 

(li) If any jirisoner who comes within the scope of (t) above has been also 
sentenced for a jail offence, not involving violence, other than technical 
violence, or incitement to such violence, the latter sentence also will be 
remitted, or if a prosecution relating to an offence of this character is 
pending against such a prisoner, it will be withdrawn. 

(in) Soldiers and police convicted of offences involving disobedience of 
orders—in the very few cases that have occurred—will nt)t come within the 
scope of the amnesty. 

14. Fines which have not bein realised will he remitted W here an order 
for the forfeiture of security has been made uuder the security provisions of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and the security has not been realised, it will 
be similarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited and realised under 
any law will nut be returned. 

15. Additional [xilico imposed in eonnectioii with tiio cicil disobedience 
mo\ement at tiie exptaise of the inbulntunts t)!' a j'artieular aiea will be 
withdrawn at tin' discretion of local Govornnieiits. Local Governments will 
not refund any money, not in excess of tlie actual cost, tliat has been realised, 
but tliey will riunit any .sum tliat has not been realised. 

16. (a) Moveable property, which is not an illegal pos.session, and which 
has been seized in coniiectiun with tlie civil disobedience movement, under the 
Ordinances or the inovisions of the Criminal Law, will be returned, if it is 
still in tlu' iiossossiun of Government. 

(b) Moveable property, forfeited or attached in connection with the 
realisation of land revenue or other dues, will be returned, unless the Collector 
of the District has reason to believe that the defaulter will contumaciously 

refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him within a reasonable period. 
In deciding wliat is a reasonable period, special regard will be paid to cases 
in which the defaulters, while willing to pay, genuinely require time for the 
purpose, and if necessary, the revenue will be suspended in accordance with 
the ordinary principles of land revenue administration. 

(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration. 
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(d) Where moveable property' has been sold or otherwise finally disposed 
of by Government, compensation will not be given and the sale proceeds will 
nob be retuined, except in so far as they are in excess of the legal dues for 
which the property may have been sold. 

(c) It will be open to any pei\son to seek any legal remedy he may have on 
the ground that the attachment or seizure of property was not in accordance 
with the law. 

17. («) Immoveable' property of whicli possession has been taken under 
Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned in accordance with the provisions of 
the Ordinance. 

{/>) Land and other immoveable proi)erty in the possession of Government, 
which has been forfeited or attached in connection with the realisation of 
land revenue or other dues, will be n*turiied unless the Collector of the 
district has reason to believe that the defaulter will contumaciously refuse 
to pay the dues recoverable from him within a reasonable period. In deciding 
what IS a reasonable period special regard will he paid to cases in vvliich the 
defaulter, while willing to pay, genuinely requires time for the purpose, and 
if necessary the revenues will lie su.spendcd in accordance with the ordinary 
principles of land revenue administration. 

(r) Where ininioveable property has been sold to third parties, the trans¬ 
action must be regarded as final, so far as Government are concerned. 

Note. —Mr, Gandhi has represented to Government that according to his 
inforniation and belief some, at least, of these sales have been unlawful and 
unjust. Government on the information before them cannot accept this 
contention, 

((./) Jr will be <ii»on to any jicrson to seek any legal remedy be may have 
on the ground that the seizure or attachment of i>roi>erty was not in accord- 
aiici' with the law , 

l'^. Government liclieve tliat then* ha\e been very let' cases in which the 
realization ui dues has not been made in accordance with the provisions ol 
the law. In order to meet siicli ea.ses, if any, local Governments w'ill Issue 
iusti'uctions to Di.sti ict Ofheers to have prompt enquiry made into any specifii' 
comjihuni ot this nature, and to give redress without delay if illegality is 
established. 

19. Where the posts rendered vacant by rcssignations have been perma- 
nontly Idled, Government will not he able to reinstate the late incumbents 
Other cases oL resignation will he considered on their merits by local Govern 
ments wlio will pursue a liberal policy in regard to the reappointment o 
'Joverninent servants and village officials who ap^ily for reinstatement. 

20. Governiiieiit are unal)le to condone breaches of the existing law relatinj 
to the salt administration, nor are they able, in tlie present hnancial condi 
lions of the country, to make suhstaiitial modifications in the Salt Acts. 

For the sake, however, of giving relief to certain of the poorer classef 
tlu'v aie pie]>aro(l to extend their administrative provisions, on lines ahead 
prevailing in lertain places, in order to permit local residents in village; 
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immediately adjoining areas where salt can be collected or made, to collect 
or make salt for domestic consumption or sale within such villages, but not 
for sale to, or trading with, individuals living outside them. 

21. In the event of Congress failing to give full effect to the obligation^ 
of this settlement. Government will take such action as may, in consequence, 
become necessary for the protection of the public and individuals and the due 
observance of law and order. 

H. W. EMERSON, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



APPENDIX IV, 


Note by an observer on the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in Bombay City. 

As in other parts of India, tho chief feature of the earlier stages of tlio 
Civil Disobedience Movement in Bombay was the illicit manufacture of salt. 
This was frequently done in ceremonial fashion by prominent members of 
the Congress on the Esplanade Maidan. The operation consisted of boiling 
sea water in a receptacle over a fire,—the performer with a few attendants 
being surrounded by concentric rings of Congress volunteers with tightly 
linked arms, the rings numbering not infrequently from six to twelve. On 
one occasion no less than thirty rings were used, three of which consisted of 
“Bikhs and three of women. For the liolice to break through these rings of 
volunteers without inflicting injuries was an extremely prolonged and ex¬ 
asperating task, and when,—as was usually the case,—they had succeeded in 
doing so the crowd more often than not became violent and i)eltcd tliem with 
stones. 

Breaches of the Salt Law on a far more extensive scale were later organized 
at the Wadala Salt pans in the Northern part of tho I.=!land. Thousands of 
Congi'ess supporters supplemented by sightseers streamed out of Boinbay by 
tram, train and motor lorry, and advanced in masses on the throe mile front 
covering the salt pans. It was impossible to supply sufficient police to 
protect this front from raiders trying to remove salt from tho pans; inonwver 
at the outset the police had orders to use only tlie absoluU^ minimum of force. 
Subsequently to deal with the increasingly serious situation that was deve¬ 
loping, the assistance of the military was obtained,—though tlie brunt of 
the work still fell on the police, who were gradually com])clled to use more 
force. Lathis were freely employed, but even this did not prevent a consi¬ 
derable amount of salt being stolen. During the course of the Wadala raids 
the police had to bo kept on duty all day without relief from early morning, 
in the burning sun, and most of tlieir time was taken u]) in the strenuous 
task of chasing raiders away from the pans. Tlio arrival of tho monsoon put 
an end to this foiTii of Congress activity, hut attention was tlien diverted to 
pi(5keting foreign cloth shops. At the start, i)icketers actively jirevented 
customers from entering shops in the Fort area, and the police were called 
in to arrest and remove them; but no sooner had one batch been removed, 
when another took its place. Vast crowds of course collected to watch the 
proceedings, with the result that traffic became impossible, turmoil and 
confusion arose, and the police, in the end, were attacked. This phase of 
picketing in the Fort died down after a while, hut was rojilacod by intensive 
picketing (cloth shops in the native city. While this was in progress, any 
merchant who wished to remove bales of foreign cloth fi-om a warehouse could 
only do so at considerable personal risk; and on many occasions the police 
thad to escort lorry loads of foreign cloth through tho citj\ This was always 
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a troublesome matter, as Congress volunteers were in the habit of laying, 
themselves prostrate in front of the lorry before it started, or else the tyros 
of the vehicle, if pneumatic, would be punctured, and frequently great 
difficulty was experienced in getting the c;onvoy to its destination in a safer 
part of the city. On two or three occasions volunteers marked down the 
warehouse from which bales of cloth had been taken, and at the earliest 
opportunity broke into it and set fire to the goods that remained. 

Throughout the whole of this time hardly a day passed without some 
meeting being held, a huge })rocossion being led through the streets, a 
disturbance created outside one of the Magistrates’ Courts while trials of 
volunteers were in progress, or lorry-loads of enthusiasts careering through 
the streets shouting Congress slogans. By these and other means excitement 
was maintained at fever heat by the Congress for two or three months, and 
the city was kept in a continual state of pandemonium. The poli(;o were the 
sole visible sign of (jovernment authority in the city and as such were the 
targets for every kind of vituperation and ridicule. 

It has been cstimaled by some well informed observers that from a very 
early stage of the proceedings about 20 per cent, of the population of tlio 
city were aetually Oongioss workcis or sympathizers, and 70 per cent, more 
were for one reason or another hostile to the police. Of the remainder, 
exc-luding most Government servants, tlic majority were content to look on 
and laugh. ’J'he position of tlic polu’e, thereforo, was extremely unonAuable. 
Aetually, neither the breaches of the Salt Law, nor iho iiickcting of cloth 
shops, troublesome though they proved, v.'ore nearly so dangerous as the 
organized mass demonstrations. In the first few months, these demonstra¬ 
tions were of almost daily occurrence. Gigantic yelling processions passed, 
through the main thoroughfares of the city; volunteers seized or attempted 
to seize the functions of the traffic duty constables; policemen were insulted 
and hold up to ridicule in every possible way. At Congress House and at 
the Courts, there were innumerable instances in which it was only the 
steadiness of the sepoys in the front rank that jirevented the most serious 
outbreak of disorder, which would probably have resulted in the police being 
overwhelmed. On pne particular occasion a crowd of close on 60,000, yelling,, 
angry, and out for mischief, was held up by a force of 200 unarmed police; 
the presence in the background of a small armed force was quite insufficient- 
as a deterrent, and a sign of weakness on the part of any one of the 
unarmed constables would in all probability have turned Bombay into a 
Sholapur. The situation was saved because the mob hesitated to attack a 
disciplined, if minute, body of men, who showed no sign of fear. There is no 
doubt that these gigantic demonstrations were primarily intended to overawe 
the police, and when it was clear that they could not do so the most dangerous- 
phase of the Movement was at an end. 
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kala-azar in .......... 419, 420 

land revenue legislation in ....... . 577 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . . 580 

police work in ......... . 532-534 

production of tea in. 339, 340 

public liealth in . . . . . . . . . .613, (514 

rainfall in .......... . 141, 614 

rice crop in. . 171 

rural industries in ........ . 604, 605 

working of Local Self-Government in . . . . . . 583 

Assembly, Federal .......... 116 

Assembly, Legislative . . 68, 64, 68, 79-84, 109-116, 118, 245, 246, 

267, 346, 352, 367, 368, 376, 382, 428, 444, 401 

Assessments 

See Land Jlcvenue, Taxation 
Association 

Baden Powell. 463 

Boy S(‘out and Girl Guide. 463, 464 

British Empire Leprosy Belief ....... 421, 459 

for Cultivation of Science.. 515, 631 

Indian Economic. . 645 

Indian Jute Mills. 327, 328 

Indian Be.search Fund . . . 422, 425, 427, 429, 500, 526, 614 

Lady Minto Nursing ......... 459 

Millowners’. 181 

St. John Ambulance ......... 458, 459 

Seva vSamiti. 463 

Young Men’s Christian ........ 462 

Associations, General Ckiuncil of Burmese ..... 112 

Athletics ........... 462 

See also Physical training 

Aung, U Tun. 112 

Australia 

air route to. 31 

export of wheat by ........ . 174, 302 

Forestry Conference in. 226 

index numbers in. 296 

Indians in. 60 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various commodities 
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Australoid, proto-. 142 

Austria 

population of. 145 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various commodities 

Automatic telephone exchanges. 227 

Auxiliary 

Committee to Statutory Commission .. C27 

Force. 26 

See also Territorial Force 

Avian pest .. 216 

Aviation. 280-290 

See also Air Force 
“ Axing ” 

See BctrencJiment 


Azad . 558, 559, 574, 576 


B 


Baby Weeks ”.153. 2-10, 455, 45G, 620, 024 

See also under Fublic Health in each Province 
Bacha-i-Saqao . 10 

Bacteriophage 

See Cholera 

Bactrians . 143, 485 

Badon-Powell Association . 463 

Bahawalpur 

n. H. the Nawab of. 470 

State 


increase of population in 
irrigation in 

Bajra 

exports of ... , 

production of . . . 

Balance of trade 

Balloons. 

Baluchistan ..... 
density of population in 
rainfall in ... . 

Bamboos 

classification of . . . 

manufacture of paper from 
Bank of International Settlements 


147 

231-233 


. 333, 337 

. 168, 173, 174 

294, 296, 308, 377, 378, 397 
290 

. 13, 14, 22 
. 145, 147 

277 


509 

220 

370 
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Banking 

Agricultural 

iS'cc (!(>-operattvc Soctetiti, 

Enquiry Comniitteo ......... 

Banks 

Co-operatiA'e ........... 

failures of .. 

Post Office Savings ......... 

Savings ... 

Bangalore, Institute of Science at ..... . 017, 

Bannu District, disturbances in .... 20, 120, 127, 

Barley, exports of . 

Barnes, Caj>tain, attempted murder ol ..... . 

Barren land ........... 

Harna, C^onstable Pj'asanna ........ 

Bar^ les ............ 

Bassein Distrud, uiuest in ........ . 

Bazaar sjtecial trains.. 

Batavia, air mail service to ....... . 

“ Beam ” service, wireless ........ 

Beans ............ 

Beer, duties on ........... 

Beet sugar .... ...... 

See I III 2^01 is of Sugai 

Belgium, trade witli India 

See Dircciion of Trade, and under various co)ninoditie.s 
Bell-metal industry 

See Rmal Industnes 

Benare.s 


Page. 


210, 400 

158 
360 
272, 273 
162 
519, 610 
500, 507 
337 
103, 112 
107 
538 
500 
134 
457 
282 
279* 
170, 177 
389 ' 
3(.M) 


communal riots in ........ 102, 119, 27i> 

Univer.sitA- . 882, 413, 404-468, 574, 610 

Weaving Institute* ......... 012 

Bengal 

agricultural education in , 202 

agi-icultiiral research in . 171, 172, 182, 180, 187, 189, 195, 190, 199 

and Nortll-^^'estern Railway ....... 203 

CUvil Disobedience in. 87, 88, 102, 534-537 


co-operative societies in ....... . 592, 59.3 

Criminal Amendment Act ........ 540 

Criminal Lau Amendment (Supplementary) Bill . . , 112 

earthquake in . .. . . 504, 505 

education in.. 031, 632 

endemic cholera in . . . . . . . . . 4155 418 

Engineering College ........ 032 

increase of population in ....... . J48, 015 
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Taoe. 

Bengal— contd. 

jute crop in .......... 182 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . . 580^ 581 

Nagpur B-ailway .. 251 

police work in. 534-512 

public health in.614-616 

rice crop in . 171 

roads in . 167 

rural industries in. 605, 606 

terrorist activities in. 88, 110, 537-540 

Scd aUo Terrorist activities 

working of TiOcal Self-Governuient in. 583, 581 

Bengali language .......... 144 

Benn, Mr. Wedgwood ......... 340 

Benzine and Benzol 
See Petrol 

Belel-nuts, duties on ......... . 389‘ 

Beve rages 

See Liquors 

Bhagat Singh ... .118, 119 

Bharnala, ai-clneological excavations at . . . . . . 486 

Bhandardara Jlam. 233 

Bhatgar, Lloyd Dam at ........ . 233 

Bliojial 

Fi. H. th(' B«‘gum of ........ . 470' 

11. D. the Nawab of . 104, 460 

Jiuhs ..184, 1S7 

Bihar and Orissa 

agricultural research in . 172, 175, 185, 186, 189, 193, 195, 196, 100 

See also Pusa Research Institute 

Civil Disobedience in. 87, 102, 542-545 

College of Engineering ... .... 606 

co-operative societies in ....... . 593-595- 

education in.- . . . 633, 034 

gram crop in ... . , . 176 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . , 581 

police work in ......... . 542-545 

public health in.616, 617 

rice crop in . 171 

rural industries in. 606, 607 

sugarcane crop in ........ . 187 

working of Local Self-Government in. 584, 585' 

Bihar, rainfall in ... 227 

Bikaner, H. H. the Maharajah of . . . . . 95, 341> 
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'Bikaner State 

increase of population in.146, 148 

irrigation in 146, 232, 233 

■Bill (or Bills) 

(See also Act or Acts^ and Legislation) 

Age of Consent. 460 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) . . . 112 

Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) .... 112 

Dangerous Drugs. 442 

Indian Finance 115, 118 

See also liudgct 

Indian Lac Cess .......... 317 

Malabar Tenancy ... . -577 

Press Ill 

See also Press Ordinance 

Unlawful Instigation Ill 

See also Ordinances 

Birkenhead, Indian Boy Scouts at. 464 

Birth-control.152, 153 

Birth rate 

(See also under Puhlic Health in each Province) 

effect of malaria on. 425 

of British India 149 

of various elas.ses of the Indian x>opuUition .... 148, 149 

of various foreign countries ....... 149 

trend of ........... 139 

“ Black Spots ”, opium. 438-440 

Black Jews. 143 

Black-quarter ........... 214 

Blackett, Sir Basil. 365, 366 

Blascheck, Mr. A. D. 227 

Board 

Empire Marketing ...... 173, 207, 250, 334, 349 

of Agriculture .......... 159, 204 

Intcr-University .. 628 

Railway. 249, 251-253, 257, 258, 406 

Tariff .. 344-347, 389, 390, 400 

Boards 

District, number of. 580 

See also under Local Self-Government in each Province 
of Conciliation, industrial ........ 244 

Union 579 

See also under Local Self-Government in each Province 
Bolsheviks ........... 10 

Boll-worm . 178, 179, 181, 330 
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Bomb explosions .... 

Bombay 

aeroplane club at . . . 

Baroda, and Central India Railway 
-Calcutta telegraphic connections 
Civil Disobedience in . 

Cotton Markets Act 
Labour Office .... 

Natural History Society 
police work in ... . 

population of .... 

University. 

wireless broadcasting at 
Bombay Presidency 

agricultural education in 
agricultural research in . . 


71, 91, 92, 101, 
34, 638, 639, 559, 563 


Page. 
103, 104, 120; 
667, 569, 576 


172, 174, 179, 180, 


Civil Disobedience in ... 72, 73, 88, 99, 102 

co-operative societies in ...... . 

education in. 

irrigation in 

»8ce Deccan and Sind 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in 

police work in ........ . 

public health in. . 

rural industries in , 

working of Local Self-Government in .... 

Bombing by aeroplanes ........ 

Bonemeal 

See Manures 
Boot manufacture 

See Itural Industries 
Borneo, trade with India 

Sec Direction of Trade, and under various comrnodiiie 
Borrowing 

See Loans 

Bose 

Binoy .......... 

Institute .......... 

Mr. S. C. 

Botanic Gardens, Royal ........ 

Botanical 

research, at chief academic centres ..... 
Survey . 


282' 

244, 253, 263 
. 276, 277 

. 548, 549 

199 
239 
622 

530, 548, 549^ 
. 148, 236 

. 634, 635 

280' 


. 201 , 202 ' 
184, 186, 193, 
195, 196, 199 
, 120, 545-548 
. 595, 596 


581, 582 
545-549 
617, 618 
607 
585, 586 
17, 20 


539, 540 
515 
90 
507 
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Bovine 

See Cattle 

Boycott 

of British goods . . . 72, 89, 98, 99, 107, 127, 293, 312, 314, 372 

See also Vlchet'ing 

of new Government Loan ........ 375 

Boy Scouts . 462-464 

7io3\s, edu(!ation of 

See under Vlducation in each Procnice 
Brahmins, anthropometric survey of ...... 515 

Brahmaputra. 139, 140, 505 

Brass 

See Metals 

Brazil, trade witli India 

See, under various commodities 


Breeding of cattle .......... 211 

Sec also urider (''o-operaiive Sociehes 

Britain 

raihvaj^s in. 150, 249 

trade connection with India ....... 294 

See also United Kingdom and, England 

Britisk 

Army in India. 25, 26, 37, 47 

Gazetted officers in Indian Civil Services, cost of salaries of . 387 

goods, boycott of , . 72, 89, 98, 99, 107, 127, 293, 312, 314, 372 


Guiana, Indians in ... . 

India, 

area of ..... 

birth-rate in . 

death-rate in .... 

expenditure on animal husbandry in 
increase of population in 

Industries Fair. 

Broadcasting, wireless .... 

Bubonic plague 

See Plague 
Buddhist 

antiquities ........ 486-489, 493, 495 

monasteries, education in , 636 

Budget 

(See also Expenditure) 

Civil Aviation. 286 

General. 109, 113-115, 312, 376-401 

Military. 30, 41, 113, 114, 381, 382, 385, 386 

Bailway 109, 113, 250, 402-412 
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Budgets 

military, of foreign countries. 41 

permanent separation of Central and Provincial 360 

Buffaloes 

See Cattle 

Buildings and monuments, ancient . 492-496 

Bullion, imports of. 281, 294, 371, 372 

Bulls, breeding of. 211 

Bureau 

Intelligence 559 

Locust, establishment of ....... . 206 

Maternity and Child Welfare. 460, 455, 456 

of Education. 478 

of Public Information. 256 

Railway Publicity ......... 254 

Burglary 

See Crimes, and under Police Work in each Province 

Burma 

aeroplane landing grounds in . . . . . . .32, 286 

agricultural research in. 172, 176, 180, 192. 199 

anti-slavery operations in ....... 23-25 

archaeological work in. 489, 493, 494 

attacks on Indians in ........ . 137 

cinchona cultivation in. 508, 611 

co-operative societies in. 598-600 

earthquakes in. 467, 468, 503, 504 

education in. 636-638 

forests in.219, 223 

frontier problems of.. 7, 8 

General Council of Burmese Associations ..... 112 

increase of population in.145, 147 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . . 682 

literacy in. 636 

oilfields in. 602, 604 

police work in. 130, 549-651 

proposed railway to India ........ 252 

proposed separation of, from India . . . . .116, 136 

public health in.618, 619 

Railways. 266, 269, 263, 264, 410, 467 

rebellion in . 30, 69, 120, 121, 129-137, 550, 551 

rice crop in. 171, 294, 301, 333, 334, 410 

Rifles .131, 660 

unculturable land in. 167 

Burmese 

Associations, General Council of. 112 

language. 144 

2 A 


INDIA 
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Page. 


Butler Institute (Harcourt). 516 

Butler Sc'liool (Harcourt) 479 

Butter, use of, by rural masses 160 


c 


Cadet Colleges in England, admission of Indians to 
Cadiz ......... 

Calcutta 

aeroplane service from .... 

-Bombay telegraphic connections . 

Civil Disobedience in . 

tdiolera in ...... . 

Hygiene and Public Health Institute 

Indian Museum at. 

police work in. 

poimlation of. 

School of Tropical Medicine 

Technical Institute ..... 

University ...... 

University Commission .... 

Camels. 

Canada 

export of wlieat by .... . 

forestry in .. 

index numbers in .... . 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 


. 29, 38, 43 
141 


280-282 
. 276, 277 

74, 101, 540 
417 

. 428, 454 

495, 602, 507, 512, 513 
. 530, 540-542 

136 

. 420, 422, 426, 427 

605 

. 515, 631 

464 
168 


174, 302 
221 
296 


Canals ............ 228-234 

Cane and Candy 
See Sugar 

Cantonments (House Accommodation) Amendment Act . . 28 

Cape Town Agreement.62, 63 

Capital, export of ...... . 371, 377, 394, 395, 397 

Carpentry 

See Rural Industries 
Carpet manufacture 

See Rural Industries 


Cars 

See Motor Vehicles 


Cash on Delivery System. 272 

Caste system. 144 

Castor seed, exports of. 303, 339 
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Page. 

Casualties 

during the Burma Rebellion. 135 

sustained by the police throughout India . 634, 636, 538-540, 544, 545, 

648, 561, 664, 562, 564-569, 
671, 572, 673-574, 576 

See also Murder 


Cattle 

breeding of . 

See also Co-operative Societies 

diseases of. 

economic consequences of religious veneration for 
fodder for ........ 

grazing for in forests. 

inoculation of against disease .... 

money value of products of ... . 

number of ....... 

stealing of ....... . 

See also under Police work in each Province 
superfluity of ....... 

uses of, as draught animals .... 

Oauvery Reservoir. 

Cawnpore 

College . .. 

communal rioting at. 

Technological Institute. 

Cement . ... . 

Census 

attemjits by Congress to interfere with 

cost of ........ 

of livestock ....... 

of 1921 . 

of 1931 . 

significance ot ...... . 

See also Population 

Central 

Asian Antiquities Museum ..... 
banks 

See Co-operative Societies 
Government 

financial powers of . , . . . 

functions of, versus Provincial Governments 

India Coalfields Railway. 

Standardization Office. 

Central Provinces 

administration of forest areas in . . . 

agricultural education in. 


211 

. 212, 213-217 

. 159, 168 

. 211, 213, 214 

. 217, 223, 224 

213-217 
210 
163 

. 531, 532 

159, 168, 209, 210, 213 
. 168, 195, 210 

. 230, 233 


203 

119, 120, 279 
612 
500) 


93 

383 

. 168, 209 

144. 2.34, 236 
144-154, 515 
. 133, 139 


491 


367, 368 
528, 529 
251 
258 

224 

202 


2 A 2 
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Central Provinces— contd. 

agricultural research in . . 172, 174, 177, 184, 

breaches of Forest Laws in 
Civil Disobedience in 
co-operative societies in 
education in 
gram crop in 
irrigation in 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in 
police work in 
public health in 
rice crop in . 
rural industries in 
wheat crop in 

working of Local Self-Government in 
Cereals 


Page. 

190^192, 195, 198 
, 88, 654 

72, 88, 653-666 
597, 698 
638, 639 
176 
230 
582 
563-565 
619, 620 
171 
607, 608 
174 
687 


See Foodgrains; also individual commodities 


Ceylon 

aborigines of. 142 

franchise in . 62-65 

Indians in. 48, 49, 50, (‘>1-66 

rate of increase of population in. 146 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various commodities 

Chamkannis .. 19 

Chamber of Princes. 95, 206, 288 

Chanan Singh, Sub-Inspector, murder of. 570 

Charcoal. 222 

Chaudhury, Mr. Abdul Matin. 112 

Chaukidars . 100, 630, 531, 537, 638, 544, 546 

Chenab. 232 

Chelmsford League, Lady. 453-465 

Chemist, archaeological, work of. 491 

Chemistry, research in, at chief academic centres .... 671-619 

Chetty, Mr. Shanmukham.60, 116 

Chiefs’ Colleges. 413 

Chighas . 16 

Child 

marriage ......... 149, 160, 161, 238 

welfare . 237-241, 351-363 


See also under Public Health in each Province 


Chile 

irrigation in . .. 228 

trade with India. 

See under various commodities 
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Page. 

China 

currency problem in. 370, 373 

frontier of.7, 140 

population of. 146 

trade with India 

Direction of Trade, and under various commodities 

Chitnavis, Sir G. M. , G3S 

Chitral Scoute. 10 

Chittagong, terrorist outbreak at . . 30, 70, 71, 74, 80, 279, 534, 535, 

537-539 

Cholera. 160, 161, 414-418, 424 , 426, 427 , 436 , 5{M) 

See also under Public Health in each Province 
Christian Association, Young Men’s ....... 462 

Christians, Syrian .......... 143 

Chumbi Valley ........... 7 

Cigarettes 

increased c-onenniption of ... . ... 163 

production of. 184-187 

Cigars, production oi ......... 186, 187 

Cinchona 

See Quinine 
Cinein atograph 

Committee .......... 348 

films, duties on ......... . 389 

uses of, for propaganda . . 197, 198, 199, 255, 349, 457, 621, 624 

Civil 

aviation ......... 280-288, 382, 383 

Di.sobedience Movement . 30, 66-77, 80, 81, 83-94, 98-107, 110, 112, 

116, 119, 120, 122-129, 223, 250, 278, 279, 
293, 370, 373, 377, 397, 398, 403, 4-58, 468, 
471, 477, 532-536, 540, 542, 514-.548, 553, 
654, 556, 560, 561, 563, 5<)8, 570. 571, 572, 
674, 617. 

expenditure ........ 113-115, 382-388 

police, in Frontier Province . . . 16, 127, 128, 564, 566-568 

Civilization, origins of. 481-485 

Climatic 

diversity. 140, 141, 166, 167, 248, 271, 276 

See also Rainfall, Meteorology, and Tropical 
results of deforestation . . . . . . .218, 219 

“ CIt)se-border ” policy . . . . . . . . 13, 14 

Closer Union in East Africa ........ 58, 59 

Cloth 

See Cotton goods, Boycott 
Clubs (or Club) 

Aoro, of India and Burma . ^. 282. 284 

light aeroplane. 282-284 

sports 

See Athletics 
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Page. 

Coal 

mines. 238 

research on. 601, 603, 606, 624, 625 

Cocaine. 440, 443 

Cochin State, density of population in. 146, 147, 151 

Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill .... 112 

Oo-education 

See under Education in each Province 

Coffee.142, 168 

Coggin Brown, Mr. 504, 505 

Coimbatore, agricultural research at. 172, 173, 189 

Coining 


See Crime^ and under Police Worlc in each Province 
Collections 

Archceological, Botanical, Geological and Zoological 
Surveys 

College (or Colleges) 

(See aJi>o University, and under Education in each Pro¬ 


vince) 

Bengal Engineering. 632 

Bihar Engineering. 606 

Chiefs’ ........... 413 

engim'oring 627 

for women in New Delhi. 460 

Tsalxilla Thobourn ......... 646 

Islamia . 642 

Jiidson ........... 636 

Lady Hardingt^ Medical. 446, 447, 450, 490 

Maclagan Engineering. 610 

physical training in ........ . 462 

technical and industrial 
Sec Rural Industries 

vcte'rinaiy .216, 216 

Coloinbo-Mndras, wireless communication between .... 279 

Commander-in-Chief, II. E. the ....... 25, 26, 29, 31 

Commerce', functions of Central Government in ... . 529 

See also Trade, Imports, Exports 
Commercial 
education 

See Industrial Education 


community, attitude of, towards Civil Disobedience . . 72, 89, 117 

Commission 

Calcutta University. 464 

Currency ........... 396 
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Page. 


Commission— contd. 

Donoughmore. 

Fiscal .. 

Forestry. 

Hilton Young • .. 

International Air Navigation . . . • 

Irrigation .••••*** 
Kala Azar 

on Agriculture, iEloyal . 159, 170, 182, 183, 

on Labour, Royal .••••• 
Public Service. 



Statutory 


See Statutory Commission 
Ooniinissionor for India, High . 
Commissioners, Indian Trade 
Commissions 

King’s. 

Viceroy’s. 

Comiiiittoe 

Acworth. 

Auxiliary, to Statutory Commission 

Ranking Enquiry 

Central Jute . • • • 

Congress Working 

Delhi University Enquiry . 

Emigration . • • • * 

Federal Structure 

Fertilizers . • • • ‘ 

Fletcher • • • ’ • 

for Roads (standing) . 

TTaj Enquiry . • • * 

Hides Cess Enquiry 
Imperial Economic 
rm[)erial Shipping 
Indian Banking Enquiry 
Indian Central Cotton . * 

Indian Cinematograph 
Indian Retrenchment (Inchcape) 
Kemmerer . • • • ' 

Khilafat • • * * 

Locust 

Manurial . • • * * 

Meston • • • ' ‘ 


2, 262, 334, 349, 350 
. 183, 350 

. 29, 43, 44 
29 

. 249, 401 

627 
400 

. 183, 391, 400 

5, 103-105, 112, 118, 119 
476 

. 48, 65, 58, 59 
96 
‘^97 
428 

. 268, 270 

. 435, 436 

347 
349 

' . . 349 

210 

. 177, 179, 205 

348 

. 26, 114, 478 

370 

. 122, 123 

. 206, 207 

193 
361-366 
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Committee— contd. 

Minorities ..... 

Pilgrimage ..... 

Primary Education 
Railway Rates Advisory 
Retrenchment (1931) 

Rice. 

Road Development 
Shiromani Gurudwara Parbhandak 

Skeen . 

Sugar ...... 

Sulaiman-Pankridge Enquiry 
Committees 

Railway Advisory 
Union ...... 

See also vnder Local Self-Government in each Provmce 
Communal 

problem at Round Table Conference. 

riots 


Page. 

96 
435 
478 
254 
384, 385 
207 
267 
657 
37, 45 
205, 206 
125 

253 

585 


96 


. 71, 80, 86, 91, 99, 102, 116, 119, 120, 533, 535, 636, 

545, 562, 563, 569, 574 

use of British troops to deal with. 47 

Communications 

prevention of famine by.. . 150, 151 

social consequences of improvement in . . 2, 165, 247-249, 264, 

272-274, 280, 281, 352, 447, 448 
See also llailways, Hoads, Posts, Aviation 
Communism ........... 77 

Comorin, Cape ........... 141 

Company, East India. 507 

Compensation Act, Workmen’s. 239-241, 245 

Compulsory Education. 626 

See also under Education in each Province 

Conciliation Boards, industrial. 244 

Conference 

All-India Muslim. 77 

All Parties ........... 76 

Empire Forestry .......... 226 

Imperial. 2, 49, 61, 62, 66, 60, 77, 349 

International Labour. 246, 246, 361-363 

International (maritime) at Lisbon ...... 353 


Load Line ........... 363 

of Medical Research Workers. 161, 426, 427 

Opium ............ 439-442 

'Round Table 

See Hownd Table Conference 
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Conferencee 

All-India Women’s. 459-401 

Maritime. 353, 354 

Road. 268, 271 

CongreHs . . .16, 17, 21, 22, 67, 68, 72-75, 77, 81, 83, 86-89, 92, 

93, 96, 98, 101, 103-106, 110, 116-119, 112-125, 
127-129, 137, 160, 312, 327, 443, 468, 477, 537, 546, 
551-553, 555, 557, 561, 562, 566, 571-573 

Indian Science. 517, 523, 524, 645 

of Forestry I^Cxperimental Stations, International , . 225 

of Surveyors, International ........ 500 

Confidence tricks 

See drime, and under Poltce Work in each Frovince 

Conifer forests . 21i) 

Conservation 

of ancient monuments. 492-495 

of forests. 217, 218, 223, 224 

Conservatism of Indian cultivators . . . . . 210 

Consolidation of holdings. 591, 601 

Sec also Land tenure, ('o^o%>erative Societies^ 7lo]di'H<j,s 

Conspiracy case, New Delhi. 559, 574. 576 

Constabulary 

Frontier. 11, 15, 16, 18, 127, 128, 129, 564-566 

Irish. 529 

See also Police 


Constitutional reforms . 2, 67, 75, 77, 81-85, 92-98, 103-111, 117 , 247, 

357, 376, 377, 380, ;182, 387, 388, 395, 
397-400, 429-431, 528 

Consumers’ societies 

See Co-operative Societies 

Continental climate .......... 141 


Contributions 

provincial, to general revenues 
railway, to general revenues 


. 365, 366 

379, 402, 407, 411 


Convention 

for Safety of Life at Sea 
Geneva 

Hague .... 
International Sanitary 
Conventions, Labour 


. 290. 354 

437 
437 
419 

245, 246, 351-353, 405, 412 


CoQnoor 

medical research at 
Silk Farm 


426, 429 
609 
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158 , 162 , 163 , 164 , 171 , 198 , 


Co-operative Societies 

Act. 

number of ......... . 

working of .. 

Copper, price of. 

See also Metals 

Corbett, Sir Geoffrey. 

Coringhi labourers 

See liaiKjoon, riots in 

Cottage industries. 

development of.. 

working of ... 

Sec also Co-operative Societies 

Cotton 

Association, East India. 

Committee, Indian Central. 

cultivation of . 142, 163, 164, 177-182, 190, 295, 304, 

exports of ........ . 300; 

goods, manufactured 

{See also Hand-weaving) 


Page. 
205, 400, 629 
164 
591 

. 591-603 

392 


duties on 
exports of 
imports of 
machinery 

See Machinery 
Markets Act, Bombay 
mills, strikes in . 
railway freight on 
re-exports of . 
seed, exports of . 

Societies 

See Co-operative Societies 

Council 

International Reseaicli . 
of Agricultural Research, Imperial 


. 308, 

. 307, 

296, 297 


170, 172, 173, 178, 
191, 196, 204-209, 
of State- .......... 

See also Legislative Assembly 

(’ouncils Acts, Indian. 

Coiirts t)f Enquiry, industrial. 

Cow, economic consequences of religious veneration for . 
Cow-dung, use of, as fuel ........ 

See also Cattle 
Crafts, rural 

See Ihiral Industries 

Cranwell .. 


349, 353 


160, 161, 163 
. 603, 604 

604-612 


181 

171, 179, 2a5 
305, 329, 330 
307, 329-331 


311, 312, 389 
331, 332, 342 
, 305, 308-316 


199 
244 
409, 410 
307 
303, 339 


427 

183, 188, 19t), 
214, 347, 626 
246 


628 
244 
159 
160, 217 


32, 38 
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Cricket 

See Athletics 

Crime, types of, in India. 

See also under Police Work in each Province 
Criminal 

Investigation Departments . . 632, 637, 641, 646, 

Law Amendment Act (Bengal) 

tribes. 

Tribes Act .... 

Cropping, double 
Crops 

area sown with 
raised by irrigation, value of 
staple, unproved varieties of 

See also Co-operative Societies 
statistics relating to prices of 
See also liice^ Wheat, Jute, 

Cross-breeding of cattle 

See also Plant-breeding 
Cultivation, area available for . 

Currency Commission 
Curtis, Mrs., murder of 
Curzoii 

Lady. 

Lord. 

Museum of Archaeology 
Customs ... . . 


etc. 


31 


Page. 

532 


566, 667, 559 
640 
631 

. 533, 541 

161 


167 

229 

170-193 

294, 295, 304 

211 


167 

168, 370-374, 396, 529 
. m, 670 


450 

169, 229, 481 
492, 495 
272, 369, 378, 379, 388-391, 629 


14 , 


See also Duties 

Cuba, exports of sugar from.187, 188 

Cuts in expenditure 

See Betrenchment 
Cycles, motor 

See Motor Vehicles 


Cytology 

See Zoological 

Czecho-Slovakia, trade with India 

See under various commodities 


D 

agricultural research and education at 

cigar making at. 

communal riots at. 

University ........ 

Dacoits .. 

See also under Police Work in each Province 


171, 202, 203 
186 

80, 279, 535 
631 
531 
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Page. 


Dairy produce 

See Milk 

.460-453, 450 

See also under Public Health in each Province 

Dalhousie, Lord. 261 

. 228, 229, 230, 233, 234 

Dandi, inauguration of Civil Disobedience at. 68 

Dangerous Drugs Act. 443 

Daoodi, Maulvi Mohammad Shafi. 79 

Das, Mr. B. 116 

Davies, Canon A. W. 646 

Dayananda. 4 

Death rate 


{See also under Public Health in each Province) 

?rom malaria. 

of British India .......... 

of various foreign countries. . 

trend of. 

Debt, public. 374, 376, 380, 

Debts of rural masses.157, 

See also Poverty, and Co-operative Societies 

Deccan 

irrigation in. 230, 

trap . . . 

Decentralization . . . . . . . 170, 413, 528, 

Declaration of August 1917. 

Dodaye, rebellion in.132, 

Deforestation, consequences of. 

Degeneration of cattle ..... 159, 168, 209, 210, 

Dtigree courses 

See University, and under Education in each Province 

Degrees, Indian Medical. 

Debra Dun 

Forestry Institute at . . . . . • 220, 222, 226, 

proposed Medical Research Institute at. 

Radium Institute at. 

survey work at. 496, 


424, 425 
149 
149 
139 
394, 395 
158, 164 


233, 234 
IGC 
529, 576 
6, 37 
133, 651 
217, 218 
213, 214 


431-434 

226, 603 
427-429 
449 
498, 499 


Delhi 

(See also New "Delhi) 

aerO)plane service from . . . . . . ,275, 280-282 

Agreement 

See Irwin-Gandhi Agreement 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum. 491 

Conspiracy Case ......... 659, 674, 576 

Lady Reading Health School. 463, 454 
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Page. 

Delhi— contd. 

police work in. 555-559 

proposed Central Hospital in. 4dij 

riota in. 555, 556 

Session of Central Legislature at . 68, 109-116, 246, 246, 267, 346, 

352, 376 

terrorist activities in ........ . 657-669 

University . 413, 446, 473-477 

Delivery of postal articles. 271, 274 

Democracy 

and education.. 625 

general eflfects of, in India.ii, 247 

See also Constitutional Reforms, and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment 

Demonstrations 

agricultural. 170, 197-200 

See also Agricultural Education 
medical 

See under Public Health in each Province 

Density of population. 146, 161, 162, 219 

Deodar. 220 

““ Departmental system on railways. 249, 250 

Depressed Classes. 699, 626, 641 

Depression, economic 

See Economic Depression 

Derailments. 71, 92, 263, 264, 638 

Dera Ismail Khan District, disturbances in .... . 128 

Devolution rules.. . 528 

Dhanbad School of Mines. 503, 525, 610 

Dhanwantri. 668, 659 

Dharbanga, H. H. the Maharaja of. 

Dhubri, earthquake in. 505 

Diamonds... 606 

Diarrhoea. 421 

See also under Public Health in each Province 

Diet. 169, 160, 168, 169, 235 

Direction of trade. 315, 342-344 

Direction-finding apparatus for aircraft. 280 

Discount 

See Hank rate 

Discrimination against Indians in British Empire .... 49-61 

Disease, effects of, on population. 139, 150, 161, 162 

See also under Public Health in each Province 


Diseases 

epidemic. 160, 161, 414-425, 612, 613 

See also under Public Health in each Province 
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Page. 

Diseases— contd. 

investigated by Indian jElesearch Fund Association . . . 426 

of cattle.212, 213-217 

of forest trees.225 

Dispensaries 


See under Public Health in ea£h Province, and Maternal 


Welfare 

Disputes 

Act, Trades .... 239 

industrial 

See Strikes 

District Hoards .2G6, 579, 580 

“ Divisional ” system on railways . . .... 249, 250 

Divorce ............ 460 

Doctors 

See Public Health, Maternal Welfare, Medical 
Dogras ............ 26 

Dominion Status. 67, 94, 115 

See, also Constitutional Iteforms 

Donoughmoro Commission. 63 

Double cropping .. 166 

Drainage 

See Public Health, Local Self-Government, Co-operative 

Societies 

Dravidian languages. 143 

Sec also Languages 

Drought, effect of, on cattle. 213 

See also Bainfall, Climatic Diversity 

Drugs 

Act, Dangerous .. 443 

intoxicating. 437, 442, 443 

medical, enquiry into ......... 434 

Dufferin Fund ......... 445, 446, 448, 459 

Dung 

See Cow-dung, Manures 

Durand Line.10, 11, 14 

Dutch 

{See also Holland, Netherlands) 

air mail service ......... 282 

in India ........... 506 

East Indies, rate of increase of population in . . . . 146 

Duties, on 

alcoholic liquors ... • 389, 444 

betel-nuts. 389 

cinematograph films . . .. 348, 389 

cotton goods ........ 308, 311, 312, 389 
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Page. 

Dutes, on— contd. 

gold and silver thread. 346, 347 

iron and steel manufactures. 345, 346 

jut?. 391 


kercjsene. 

liquo'-s . 

matches (suggested) 

petrol . . 

rice. 

silver. 

spices ...... 

sugar ...... 

tobacco (suggested) 

iSee aUo Customs, Protection 

Dyarchy. 

Dyes. 

See also JRural Industries 


. 389 

. 389, 444 

. 399, 400 

. 267, 268, 270, 389 

336 

. 389, 391, 392 

. 3^89 

188, 205, 206, 322, 347, 389, 390 

. 399 


359, 360 , 367 
168 


Dysentery 161, 420, 421, 424 , 426 

See also under Public Health in each Province. 


E 


Earthquakes ... . . 457, 458, 503-505, 551 

Elast 

Africa 

Indians in ........ . 48, 49, 56-60 

Scheme of Closer Union in. 58 

India Company. 507 

Indian Railway. 251, 260, 262-264, 411, 49!^ 

Indip.s, Indians in. 48 

Indies (Dutch), rate of increase of population in . . 146 

Eastc^rn 

Bengal Railway. 256, 259, 264, 616 

Ghats.140, 552 

Ebony 220 

Economic 


Association, Indian .. 645 

Committee, Imperial ......... 349 

dei)res,sion, influence of, on 

{See also Trade, Exports, Imports^ Budget, Index 
Numbers) 

bank rates .. 369 

Burmese Rebellion ....... 130. 136, 137 

-Civil Disobedience.87, 98 
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PiGB. 

Eoonoiuio— conid. 

depression, influence of, on 

Co-operative Societies.551. 595 

Posts and Telegraphs ...... 273, 274, 278, 279 

population ......... 148, 151 

^Ilailways. 151, 152, 254, 394, 402-412 

standard of living ........ 157, 102-164 

enquiries 

by Botanical Survey ... .... 509 

by Geological Survey. . . 506 

Economics, University instruction in 
See University 
Economy 

See Retrenchment 
Education 

{See also Literacy) 


administration of ... 



(>29. 630 

adult. 



628, 629 

agricultural. 



197-204 

See also Co-opctative Societies 

and democracy .... 



2, 625 

Bureau. 



478 

Central Advisory Board of . 



478 

Committee, Primary 



478 

female ..... 



459-461, 625 

See also v/nder each Province 

functions of Central Government in 



. 413, 629 

Fund, All-India Women’s . 



. 460, 461 

in Assam . . . . 



. 630, 631 

in Bengal. 



. 631, 632 

in Bihar and Orissa 



. 633, 634 

in Bombay Presidency 



. 634-636 

in Burma. 



. 636-638 

in Central Provinces 



. 638, 639 

in Madras Presidency . 



639-642 

in North-West Frontier Province 


478, 

479, 642, 643 

in Punjab. 



. 643, 644 

in United Provinces 



. 644-646 

in villages .... 



625 

industrial 

See Rural Industries^ and Training 
of Depressed Classes ...... 


. 626, 641 

physical ..... 



461, 462, 627 

primary. 



164, 478, 626 


See also under oach Province^ and Local Self-Government 
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Education— eontd. 

secondary. . 

See also under each Province 
Services, re-organization of . 

Sccieties 

See Co-operative Societies 

statistics ......... 

Univfjrsity ......... 

Sf>e also imder each Province 
women’s 

Sejt Education, female 
Educational institutions, boycott of . 

Egypt 

archfieological excavations in .... . 

irrigation in. 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 
“ Eight Units ” Scheme ....... 

Elections, munioii)aI and local board 

See under Local Self-Government in each Province 
Electrical machinery 

See Machinery 

Electrification of Railways. 

Embezzlement 

See ('rime, and under Police Work in each Prormce 
Embryology 

See Zoological 

Emden .......... 

Emigration 

(See also Migration) 


Paob- 

626, 627 
477, 478 

627, 628 
464-477 


72, 88 

490 

228 


37, 45 


252 


8 


Act. 48 

Committee . . . .. 48, 55j 68, 69 

Indian, history of.47-61 

medical facilities regarding 413 

Empire 

Forestry Conference. 226 

Marketing Board. 173, 207, 334, 349, 350 

Employment 

See Unemployment 

Engineer, Mr. Aspy. 284, 286 

Engineering 

(See also Industries, and Rural Industries) 

agricultural. 169, 196, 197 

See also Co-operative Societies 

Colleges. 627 

Bengal. 632." 
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Fags. 

Engineering— contd. 

Colleges— contd. 

Bihar .......... 606 

Maclagan .. 610 

marine ........... 365 

England 

{See also Britain and United Kingdom) 
rural population of • 164 

and Wales, birth-rate of. 149 

and Wales, death-rate of. 149 

English, teaching of, in schools 

See under Education in each Vrovince 

Enteric 

See Typhoid 
Epidemic diseases 

See JTiseases, Eublic Health 

Epigraph ical research . . 491, 492 

Epizootics. 214 

See also Diseases among cattle 

Estimates, Budget. 378-3H4 

See also Itailway Budget 

Ethnography, publications on ...... . 142, 143, 525 

Ethnological types in the Army ........ 26 

Europe 

climate in. 167 

density of population in.. 151, 152 

geography of ......... . 142 

medieval, village communities of . . . . . . . 155 

population of .......... 145 

povertj' in. 156 

European cattle .......... 211 

Europeans 

attitude of, towards release of Congress Working Committee . 105 

See also Minority Communities, and Muslims 
medical facilities for ......... 429-431 

See also British gazetted officers 

recruitment of, to Railway Services ...... 262 

See (dso Government Servants, pay and prospects of 

Evaporation. 167, 292 

Examinations 

See University, and under Education in each Province 

Excavations, archseological. 481-491 

Exchange (rupee). 368, 371-374, 395-399 

Excise. 529 


See also Duties 
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Pagb. 

Exhibitions and Fairs, International.. 350 

Expenditure 

{See also Budget) 

civil . 113-115, 382-388 

military . . . .36, 36, 41, 42, 113, 114, 381, 382, 385, 386 

on education 

See under Education in each Province 
on railways 

See Railway Budget 

Exploration ........... 495, 498 

Exports 

of cotton goods ........ 307, 331, 332, 342 

of foodgrains ....... 301, 302, 307, 332-337 

of hides and skins ......... 307, 341 

of jute . 300, 301, 306, 307, 327-329 

of lac. 307, 341 

of machinery. 342 

of mineral oils. 342 

of oilcakes ........... 307 

of oilseeds ......... 303, 307, 337-339 

of provisions .......... 342 

of raw cotton. 300, 307, 329-331 

of salt.342 

of sugar .......... 187, 322, 323 

of tea. 307, 339-344 

summary of. 295, 296, 306, 307, 376, 377 

See u/so llalance of Trade, Direction of Trade 
Expi’cxs delivery of parcels ......... 275 

ExtiMision lectures, University ........ 028 

See also under Education in each Province 

F 

Factories Acts .......... 239-241, 245 

Pairs and Exhibitions, International ....... 350 

Fallow land, area of. 167 

Family system, joint. 159, 390 

Famine 

causes of ..... .. 227 

Insurance Scheme ......... 358, 359 

migration of population to towns during. 235, 237 

outbreaks of dysentery during. 421 

prevention of, by improved communications .... 162 
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Paob. 

.Famine— contd. 

prevention of, by construction of wells.196, 197 

prevention of, by irrigation. 227, 228 

Relief Fund. 367 

resistance of population to. 162 

use of forest products during. 217 

Fares, railway, possible alterations in . .... 408-410 

Farley, Major, kidnapping of ....... . 22 

Farrell, Sergeant-major, murder of. 637 


Faults 

See Geological 

Fauna 

See Zoological 
Febrifuge 

See Quinine 

Feeder roads .... ...... 266 

Federated Malay States 
See Malaya 
Federation 

All-India Muslim. 77 

All-India, project of . , . . . 94-98, 110. 116, 399, 400 

Liberal . 76 

Felkin, Mr. A. E. 361 

Female 

labour 

employment of, in industry . . ... 237-241 

prejudice against use of • 160 

See also Purdah 

education. 459-461, 625 

See Education, University, and Women 

population of eities. 236 

Ferro-alloys 

See Metals 

Fertilizers Committee. 207 

See also Manures 


Fevers, unspecified. 421, 424 

See also under Public Mealth in each Province 

Fibres 

See Jute, Cotton and Hemp 

Fields-Clarke, Mr., murder of. 131 

Fiji, Indians in. 48, 49, 60 

Filariasis. 423, 426 

Films 


See Cinematograph 
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Page. 

Finance 

{See also Budget, Bank rate, Currency) 

Act. 346, 347 

Bill.116, 118 

3<'’inancial 

j)owers of Central Government. 367, 368 

relations of Central and Provincial Governments . . 357-363 

Fires 

See Incendiarism 

Fire-wood ........... 217 

Fiscal 

Commission. 344 

policy, Indian .. 344 

See also Duties, Tariff 

Fisheries. 514, 522, 529 

Fletcher Committee. 428 

Flip;hte, international. 285 

Floods 

in Assam. 200, 201, 3t>4, 327, 334, 340, 591, 630 

in Sind. 304, 595, 617, 618 

prevention of, by afforestation. 219 

Flora 

See Botanical 
Fodder-cutters 

Sec Agricultural Implements 

Fodder for cattle.211, 213, 214 

Food 

Acts. 348 

crops, area sown with. 168 

supply, effect of increase of population upon . 151, 153 

Foodgrains 

area sown with .......... 168 

exports of. 301, 302, 332-.337 

imports of. 826, 342 

Foot and mouth disease ... .215, 216 

Football 

See Athletics 
Forage for cattle 

See Fodder 

Ford motors. 299 

Foreign Affairs, responsibility of Central Government for . 529 

Forest 

Acts. 223 

Laws, breach of. 88, 90, 223, 554 

Research organizations, International Union of . . . 225 

Service, Indian. 223 
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Page. 

Forestry 

CommiBsion 226 

Conference, British Empire. 226 

Institute at Dehra Dun. 220, 222, 226, 226, 603 

Institute, Imperial, at Oxford. 226, 608 

research. 224-226 

work for, by Botanical Survey. 507 

Forests 

administration of. 217-227 , 369, 629 

area occupied by. 107 

Forgery 

See Crime, and under Police Work in each Province 

“ Forward ” policy.13, 14 

Fossils 

See Geological 

Fragmentation of holdings. 152, 158, 164, 414 

See also Co-operative Societies 


France 

air mail service organized by. 282 

birth-rate in. 149 

death-rate in .......... 149 

irrigation in. 228 

military expenditure of. 41 

population of. 145 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade and under various commodifies 

Franchise, municipal .. . 579 

Freights, railway. 409-411 

Frere, Captain and Mrs., kidnapping of. 22 

Frontier 

Constabulary . . . . .11, 16, 16, 18, 127, 128, 664-666 

Crimes Regulation.112, 123 

North-East 7 

Northern. 7 

North-West 

See North-West Frontier 

trade. 342 

watch and ward, cost of. 383, 385 

Fuel 

oils. 323, 324 

use of cow-dung for ......... 160 

use of timber for. 217 

Fund 

All-India Women’s Education. 460, 461 

Dufferin. 445, 446, 448, 459 
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Fund— contd. 

Irwin . 284 

King George Thanksgiving . .. 428 

Road . 383 

Victoria Memorial Scholarships. 450, 451 

Funerals, expenditure upon.159, 414 


Q 


Gale, U Maung, murder of. 550 

ClaJoji .132, 137 

Galvanized sheets 
See Metals 

Gaines 


See AthletkSy Physical training 

Gandhi, Mr. 22, 61, 67, 68, 74 , 76, 83-36, 103. 104, 

106, 108, 111, 116, 118, 129, 161 

Ganges. 233 

valley, cholera in . . . . . . . , . . 415 

Gangetic plain, deforestation of. 217 

See also Indo-Gangetic plain 

Ganja 440 

Garhwal Rifles, Royal.16, 124, 129 

Garhwalis 26 

General 

Budget .... 376-401 

See also Budget 

Medical Council of Great Britain. 431-434 

Motors Corporation 325 

Genetics 


See Breeding, Plant-hr ceding. Staple crops 

Geneva Convention .. . 437 

Geodesy and Geophysic.s, International Union of . . 496, 498, 499, 500 

Geography of India.139-142 

Geographical work of Survey of India. 495-500 

Geological 

(See also Geography) 

origin of Indian soils .. 166 

research at chief academic centres ...... 524. 625 

survey . 601-506 

Geonior])hic units ......... 139, 140 

Germany 

birth-rate in 


149 
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Germany— contd. 

death-rate in . . . 

military expenditure of. 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, cmd under various commodities 

Ghats 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Qhee . 


Paob. 

149 

41 


140, 522 
140, 223 
34ft, 349 


See also Butter, Milk 
Ginwala, Sir Padamji 
Girl Guides 
Girls, education of 

See Education, female 


Goats . 

Gold 

Coast . 

imports of. 

Standard Reserve 
thread industry, protection of 
Gond tribesmen, incitement of, by Congr( 
Goods traffic, railway 

See also Trade, Exports, Imports 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh .... 
Government 

securities, prices of , 
servants 

attempts to subvert loyalty of 


349 
469, 402 


168 

141 

. 308, 371. 372 

. 36ft, 380 

. 346, 347 

554 

. 4a3, 404, 409, 411 

112 

375-377, 397, 398 

72. 75. 81, 88. 106, 107. 535, 
.540. 542. 544, 557, 561, 574 


pay and [trospects ol . . . .114. 

Government of India 

{See also Central Government) 

Act. 

Despatch, on con.stitutional reforms .... 
functions of, versus the provincial Governments . 
Governor of Punjab, attempt to murder .... 

Graham, Major-General . 

Grain 

See Foodgrains, also individual commodities 
Grain-banks 

See Co-operative Societies 


115, 368, 386, 38H 


6, 413, 528 
93-95 
. 628, 629 

. 101, 669, 570 

436 


Gram 

exports of 
production of 
Gramophone industry 
Grand Trunk Road 


337 
176 177 
341 
266. 267 
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Page. 

Graphite. 506 

Grazing for cattle in forests. 217, 223, 224 

See also Fodder 
Great Britain 

See Britain, England, United Kingdom 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 244, 252 , 259 , 260, 262, 263, 402 

Great War, some effects of.5, 6, 14 

Greece, deforestation in ........ . 219 

Greek invasions of India. 143, 485, 486 

Grey goods 

See Cotton goods 

Grierson, Sir George. 144 

Ground-nuts 

exports of ........ 303, 307, 337, 338 

I)roduction of. 181, 190, 304 

railway freight on ........ . 410 

Guiana, British, Indians in ....... . 49, 50 

Guides, Girl. 469, 462 

Gujerat, agrarian unrest in.100, 166 

Gujerati language. ... 144 

Gunny bags and cloth 
See Jute 

Gupta 

Dinesh . 540 

Mr. J. M. Sen. 651 

Gur 187, 188 

Gurkhas. 26 

Gurudwara 

Parbhandak Committee, Shiromani ...... 557 

Sisganj, firing in. 656, 557 

Gujar Garhi, riot at. 126 


H 

Haffkiue Institate . . . , 

Hague Convention .... 

Haig, Mr. H. G. 

Baj Enquiry Committee 
Haji of Turangsai .... 

Hamburg, Indian Trade Commissioner at 
Hand-weaving .... 

See also Bural Industries 
Harappa, archaeological excavations at 


426 

437 

80 

435 , 436 
17 
350 
161 

482 , 616 
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Harcourt Butler 

Institute . .. 

School . 

Hardinge, Lord . .. 

ITardinge Medical College (Lady). 446, 447, 

Harrows 

See Agricultwral Implements 

Hartog, Sir Philip. 

Hasan, Shaikh Sadiq. 

Hawaii 

export of sugar from. 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 

Hayman, Mr.. . 

Hazara District, disturbances in ...... . 

Headlam, Captain Sir Edward. 

Health 

(Sec also Public Health) 

visitors, training of.451, 452-455 

weeks . ... . . 455 

Hedjaz, pilgrimage to. 435-437 

Sec also Arabia 
Hellenic culture 

See Greek invasions 

Hemp . 183, 184, 191-193 

Henzada District, rebellion in. 133, 134, 551 

Herbarium 

See Botanical Survey 

Heterogeneity of industrial workers. 235, 236 

Hides 

Cess Enquiry Committee. 347 

exports of . . . w .. 307 

fall in prices of. 305 

imports of ... 342 

High 

Commissioner for India. 2, 262, 334, 349, 350 

schools 

See under Education in each Province 
Hill tribes 

See Aboriginal tribes 

Hilton Young Commission.57, 58 


Himalayas . 7, 139, 140, 167, 219, 229, 233, 267 

H in ay an ism .. 493, 494 


Page. 

206, 515 
479 
449 
450, 490 


478 

112 

187 


411 

129 

353 
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Page. 

Hindu 

joint families. 159, 390 

University 

See Benares 

Hinduism and oversea* migration. 48 

Hindukush . 11 

Hindus 

birth-rate of. 149 

in Bengal, numbers of. 121 

in the Army, numbers and typos of ..... . 26 

in the Frontier Province, position of. 122 

in the Punjab, numbers of. 121 

purdah, among .......... 150 

support of Civil Disobedience by. 72, 73, 89, 94 

Hindustani language ......... 144 

Hockey 

See Athletics 

Hodson, Mr., attempt to murder.91, 641 

Hoes 

See Agricultural implements 

Holdings, fragmentation and consolidation of . 152, 158, 591, GOl 

See also Land Tenure 

Holland, air mail service organized by. 282 

See also Netherlands, and Dutch 

Hook, Mr. 285 

Hooka .184, 187 

Hookworm 423, 621 

Horae, Mr. A. E. 470 

Hor.ses. 168 

Hospitals 


See Public Health, Maternal Welfare, Medical 
Hours of work 

See also Week, length of working, and Conventions, labour 


Housing 

in industrial areas. 236, 238, 239 

societies 

See Co-operative Societies 

Hughes Medal. 516 

Human sacrifice . .. 643 

Hungary, trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under roriotw commodities 

Huns . 143, 487, 492 

Hunt, Mr., attempt to murder. 676 

Hybridization 

See Breeding, Cross-breeding, Staple crops 
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Hyderabad 

H. B. H. the Niaam of ... . 206, 261, 470 

State 

co-operation of, in agricultural research 206 

increase of population in . . . 146 

Hydrogen, produetion of. 290 

Hygiene Institute at Calcutta .... 428, 464 

See also Public Health 


I 


Illiteracy . 166, 241, 255, 271, 275, 450, 626 

See also Education 
Immunity 

See Inoculation 

Imperial 

Airways Limited . .218, 282 

Conference . 2, 49, 61, 62, 65, 60, 77, 349 

Council of Agricultural Research . . 170, 172, 173, 178, 183, 188. 190, 

191, 196, 204-209 , 214 , 347 , 526 
Economic Committee ........ 349 

Forestry Institute at Oxford. 226 

Institute. 183 

Shipping Committee. 349 

Implements, agricultural . 169, 171, 194-196, 243 

See also Agricultural engineering ^ amd Co-operative 
Societies 

Imports 


of alcoholic liquors 
of cotton goods 
of foodgrains 
of gold 

See also Bullion 
of hides and skins 
of machinery and mill-work 
of metals 
of mineral oils 
See also Petrol 
of motor vehicles 
of motor tyres 
of provisions 
of rubber manufactures 
of silk 
of silver 
of sugar 


. 326, 327 

296, 297, 305, 308-316 

326 

. 308, 371, 372 

342 

299, 306, 321-323 
296, 297, 298, 316-320 
. 306, 323, 324 

299, 300, 306, 324-326 

327 
326 

. 300, 306 

. 305, 327, 342 

308 

. 306, 306, 321-323 
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of tea . 

of tobacco . 

of wool. 

of woollen goods. 

summary of. 295, 296 

See also Balance of Trade, Direction of Trade 

Improvement Trusts. 

Inauguration Ceremonies at New Delhi . . .32 

Incendiarism. 102, 223, 

See also Civil Disobedience, and Forest Laws 

Inchcape Committee . 

Income 

average per head of population. 

See also Standard of Living 

tax. 116, 369, 361, 362, 

390, 

Indebtedness of rural masses .. 

See also Poverty, and Co-operative Societies 

Indenture, abolition of. 

Independence 

Day. 

resolution in favour of. 

See also Lahore 

Index numbers . 296, 296, 

India House ......... 

Indian 

Army 

organization and strength of ... . 

racial composition of 

See also Army, Military 
Association for Cultivation of Science 
Banking Enquiry Committee 
breeds of cattle 
Central Cotton Committee 
Councils Acts 
Economic Association 
Emigration 

Act .... 

history of . . . 

Finance Bill 
Forest Service 

Institute of Science, Bangalore 
Jute Mills Association 


Page. 

342 

184 

342 

306 

306, 306, 376, 377 


. 238, 579 

265, 256, 275, 449 
632, 634, 637 , 638 


26, 114, 478 

. 166, 260 

366, 367 , 378, 388, 
391, 393, 394, 629 
. 157, 158, 164 


48 


102, 104, 122, 576 
68 

304, 350, 369, 396 
349 


25, 26 

26, 39 

515, G31 
210 
211 

177, 179, 205 
528 
645 

48 
47-61 
115, 118 
223 
617, 619 
327, 328 
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Indian— contd. 

labourers in Ceylon and Malaya.61, 62 

Lac Cess Bill. 347 

Marine, Royal . 25, 33, 34, 364, 365 

Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act. 362 

Medical 

degrees .......... 431-434 

Service, re-organisation of. 429-431 

Meteorological Department. 288-292 

Museum, Calcutta. 495, 602, 607, 612, 518 

National Congress 

See Congress 
Police Service 

See Police 

Ports (Amendment) Act. 352, 353 

Railways Act. 253 

Red Cross Society. 450, 455-459, 621, 624 

Revsearch Fund Association . . . 422, 426, 427, 429, 500, 526, 614 

Retrenchment Committee (Inchcape) .... 26, 114, 478 

Sandhurst. 37, 38, 45 

School of Mines. 503, 625 

Science CJongress ....... 517, 523, 524, 645 

soldiers, work for wives and children of . . . . . 456 

State Air Service . 280-282, 288, 383 

States, 

aerial navigation in.. 288 

area of . 167 

attitude of, at Round Table Conference . . 94-98, 107, 110, 116 

contributions of, towards agricultural research . . . 205 

economic relations with British India .... 399, 400 

increase of population in. 146 

locust swarms in. 206, 207 

military forces of.25, 38 

policy of, regarding opium ....... 438 

Stores Department. 257, 611 

Tariff Act ........... 346 

Trade Commissioners . .. 350 

village community. 155 

Indianization of 

the Royal Indian Marine. 34 

the Railway Services. 113, 261, 262, 412 

the Army. 28, 29, 34-47 

Indians 

abroad, discrimination against.49-54 

abroad, number of.47, 49 
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in British Guiana 
in Burma, attacks on 
in Ceylon 
in East Africa 
in East Indies 
in Fiji 
in Jamaica 
in Kenya 
in Malaya 
in Mauritius 
in Natal 
in South Africa 
in Transvaal 


Page. 

49, 50 
. 137, 552 

48-50, 61-65 
48-50 
48 
48-50 
49, 50 
. 50, 56-60 
48, 49, 61, 62 

48- 50 

. 48, 51-53 

49- 56 
. 51, 54-56 


in Trinidad .49, 50 

in West Indies. 48 

training for 

(Sfic aUo Edvcatinn, Itural Industries, TJnirersity) 

in aviation. 282-285, 287 

in engineering. 355 

in meteorology 291 

Indo-Gangetic plain. 140, 141, 166, 227 

Indo-China 

political relations with.. , , . 8 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 

Indo-European Telegraph Department ...... 276, 384 

Indore Institute of Plant Industry ...... 181 

Indus . 7, 139, 140. 230 

basin, prehistoric civilization in. 481-485 

Industrial 

disputes 

See Strikes, Trade Disputes Act 
education 

See Rural Industries, Training 

population. 148, 152, 234-237 

riots. 71, 86, 91, 136, 533, 552, 553 

Industrialism, growth of . .. 5, 235, 238, 239 

See also Communications, social consequences of improi'c- 
ment in 


Industries 

functions of Provincial Governments regarding .... 529 

urban . 234-246 

rural . 160, 161, 163, 604-612 


See also Co-operative Societies 
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348 

. 308, 311, 812 , 389 
. 346, 347 

. 346, 348 

188, 205 , 206, 322, 347 


Industry 

cinematograph, development of . 
cotton, protection for .... 
gold thread, protection for . 
steel and iron, Tariff Board enquiry into 
sugar, protection for .... 

Inebriating liquors 
See Liquors 

Infant mortality rate. 

See also under Public Health in each Province 
Infectious diseases 

See Diseases 

Influenza ............ 

Inoculation 

of cattle ........... 

of human beings 

See Public Health, Plague, Cholera, Typhoid, Kola aznr 

Insein District, unrest ^. 

Institute 

Benares Wearing 
Bose .... 

Calcutta Technical 
Cawnpore Tecihnological 
Central Medical Research 
Dehra Dun 
Forestry 

Radium . « 

Haffkine 
Harcourt Butler 
Hygiene and Public Health, 

Imperial 
Oxford Forestry 
Pasteur, at Coonoor 
Patna Cottage Industries 
Pusa Research 
Ross 

Science, at Bangalore 
Veterinary Research 
Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institutions, educational 

See Education, Universi, 

Instruments, mathematical 
Insurance 

agricultural 

See Co-operative Societies 


Calcutta 


220, 222, 225, 


176, 176, 186, 186, 190, 204, 


617, 
204, 209, 


163 


150 

213-217 


134, 136 

612 

615 

606 

612 

427- 429 

226, 503 
449 
426 
206, 515 

428- 464 
183 

226, 608 
426 
606 
208 , 209 
614 
619, 610 
214, 216 
610 


ties, Colleges, Schools 


497, 600 
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Societies 

See Co-operative Societies 
intolligenee JJureaii . . . . • 

]ritellectaul Co-operation, organization for 
InUir-Uiiiversity Hoard .... 
Internal combustion engine 
International 

Air Navigation Commission 

Congress of Fonist Jlesoarch <)i ,ani7.:'tions 

(t)ngros.s of Surveyors .... 

('onvention for Safety of Life at Soa 

lliglit.s (atU’oplane) .... 

Health Orgaiu/iUiion .... 

Institute of Intellectool Co-operntiou 

Laliour C^mfcronco .... 

iiabour Oiganisation 

Man time Confercruo at Ijisbon . 

Iloaearch Council .... 
Sanitary Convention .... 
SottleniontH, Hank of . 

Union of Geodivsy and Ceophysu's 
Intoxicants 

See 7}ruf;.Sy Liquors 

Inundational irrigation canals . . . . 

Invasions . 

Iraq, trade with India 

See under various cominodiiles 
Ireland, trade with India 

See under vanovs eominodihes 
Jri.sh Constabulary ...... 

I t on 

imports and exports of 
See Metals 

manufactures, duties on ... , 

Irrawaddy ....... 

Irrigation . . . . . ]4(i, 1()7, 

See also Co-operative Societies 

Irwin 

Fund . 

Lady. 

Lord. 

See also Viceroy 


PaoS. 


669 

526 

62H 

266 

2S8 

226 

5()U 

3,54 

2S6 

4.%’ 

62ti 

. 246, 240 

. 234, 246 

363 
427 
419 
370 
f)0t) 


. 230, 231 

H, 9, 121, 142, 113 


529 


. 345. 340 

133 

179, ISO, 191, 190, 213, 218, 
227-234, 262, 369, 529 


284 

. 449, 460, 461 

67, 77, 104, 110, 118, 284 


Irwin-Gandhi Agreement ..... 67, 69, 106-109, 116-120^ 374 
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Isabella Thobourn College ........ G46 

Islam 

See Muslims 

Islamia College. G42 

Italy 

irrigation in. 228 

military exi^enflitiire of ....... . 41 

trade with India 

See Direci'ion of Trndi\ and under various commodiiics 
Izatnagar, veterinary research at . . r . . . . 215 


J 


Jains at Benares University ........ 405 

.laisaliTK'r Stale, inci'easp of pojoilation in ..... 147 

JalHanwala Bagh .......... G 

Jamaica, Indians in ......... . 49, 50 

Jambor(‘ 0 , Boy Scout .......... 4G4 

Japan 

and Russia. 4, 5 

index numbels in ......... 290, 809 

irrigation in . 22K 

tixid<^ wilb India 

(S'cc Jhieetiori of Ttade, and under rmious co)nm(.Hhfu‘S 

Jats 2(i 

Java 

exports of sugar from ......... 187, 188 

ii-rigatiori in .......... 228 

rate of increasi* of juipulalion in . . . . . . . ]4() 

tradt' witb India 

See Diieelion of Trade, and under ranons r(nnv\odities 

Jayakar, Mr. 84, 85, 104, 427 

Jews in India ........... 148 

Jodhpur 

JJ. H. the Mallarajab of ....... . 288 

Railway ........... 258 

Johne’s disease ........... 216 

Jolinson, Miss Amy .......... 285 

Joint family system . .. .159, 890 

dowar (jnar) . 108, 178, 171, 198, R)5, .883, 887 

Judson College ........... 08G 

Junag.adli, H. IT. the Nawab of ...... . 459 

Justice Party .......... 7G 
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Committee, Central, proposed formation of 
duties on ...... . 

exports of. 

Mills 

Association ...... 

strikes in. 


Page. 

183 

391 

3m, 301, 306, 307, 327-329 

. 327, 328 

244 


])r()duetion of . 142, 163, 164, 182, 183, 192, 295, 301, 305, 391, 400 


Societies 


See (Ui-o Iterative, Soeietics 


K 


KaeJtliit. roads ........... 267, 148 

K;icl)iM Hill Tnla-.s Hc-ul.alion. 25 

Kadars ............ 144 

Kalaa/.ar . 150,414,424, 426 

See (il.'<(t iinilrr f'tthln Ihulfh in enth l*rorin(e 
Kaiiai'ese Iaii;i;iiao(» .......... 144, 492 

Karachi 

acifoplaiie service from . . . . . 275, 280-282 

imaitinfi: of C/OTi^!:re.ss at . . . . . . . . 07, 118-120 

Karakoram ... . 498 

K.ai'aiu Siueli, hispoclor, aKt'inpl lo minder ..... 559 

Kariar Sineli, Sarilar ......... 79 

Kcminerer Cominiilce.. 370 

KiMiya 

Tncliaiis in . . . . . . . . • . . 50, 56-60 

tra(!<‘ with Imlia 

See Dtrerfion of Tnote, (tml vnder nirions eoin mod i ties 
Kerjat, a<j;ricult ii lal rt'seun ii at ....... 172 

Kerosene ........... 323 

Kow Gardens. 508 

Khajuri jilain, occupalion of, by troops ...... 22 

Khurif crojis.166, 187 

Ehassadars .11, 14, 16 

Khmhii Khidmatgaraii 
See lied Shirts 


Kifayet Ullah, Mauivi. 122 

Kiiif; Gi'or^o Thanksgiving Fund. 458 

King’s Commissions . 29, 43, 44 

Kingsford Smith, Air Commodore . 285 

Kissakhani Bazar, Pesliawar. 124 

Kohat District, disturbances in 128 
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Kumaonis ........... 26 

Kuria Muria islands. 145 

Kurram Militia ........... 15, 10 

Kushans. 486, 487, 495 


L 

Labour 

Conference, International ...... 245, 246, 351-353 

Office, Bombay .......... 239 

Organization, International ....... 234, 245 

organizations, attitude of, towards Civil Disobedience . . 77 

Royal Commission on ....... . 239, 245, 455 

Laboratories 

See Ilesearch, Science, Uni versifies 

Labourers, Indian, in Ceylon and Malaya ..... 61, 62 

See also Emigration, Indenture 

Lac 

Cess Bill, Indian. 347 

exports of. 307, 341 

imports of. 342 

production of. 220, 221 

research on .......... . 519, 521 

Lahore 

(See also Funjah) 

aeroplane club at. 282, 283 

session of Congress at ....... . 68, 75, 370 

Lancashire cotton goods trade. 309, 311 

Land 

culturable. 167 

irrigated. 228, 229 

revenue 

administration of ....... 359, 576, 577 

legislation regarding ........ 677, 678 

remissions of ......... 578 

responsibility of provincial Governments for . . . 629 

temporary and permanent settlements of . . . . 169 

tenure, system of . .. 169 

unculturable . ... . 167 

Language, diversity of, in India . . 144, 165, 235, 271, 277, 280, 480 

Laos. 8 

Lascars. 856 

Laterite ... . 166 

Latitude, geographical. 140 
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Law 

(See also Acts, Hills, Tjegislatiou) 

and Order, responsibility of Provincial governments for . . 529 

Colleges 

See University 

Layton, Sir Walter, report by . . *. 114 

Lead, price of .. 392 

See also Metals 

League 

Lady Chelmsford .. 453-455 

Noo-Malthusian. 153 


of Nations .... 2, 23, 37, 41, 234, 245, 321, 351, 352, 

435-438, 441, 526 

Ixiather manufacture 

See Itural Industries 

Leo Commission.. . 2G1, 2G2 


Legislation 

See Acts, Assembly, Bills, Local Self-Government 
Legislative Assembly .... 58, 04, G8, 79-84, 109-110, 118, 245, 

240, 207, 310, 352, 3ti7, 308, 370, 
v382, 128, 444, 401 

Leicester, Mr. 504, 505 

Leii)zig Fair. 350, 012 

Lentils 

exports of. 337 

production of. 170, 177 

Lei)rosy 

incidonco of. 421-424, 426, 437 

See also under Vuhlic Health in each Piovin.ee 
Pelief Association, British Empire ...... 421, 459 

Levelling 

See Survey of India 

Liberals, attitude of, towards Civil Disobcdienco . 76, 78, 84, 104, 105, 117 
Libraries, University 
See University 

Light Aeroplane Clubs. 282-284 

Lighthouses 353, 354 

Limitation of population. 152, 153 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 60 

Lingaiyets. 39 

Lmgarns . 483 

Linseed 

exports of. 303, 307, 338, 839 

production of. 190, 191, 304 

Liquors, alcoholio 

duties on. 389, 444 

imports of.. . . . . 826, 327 

policy regarding. .... 443-445 
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Literacy 

standard of, in Burma 
social consequences of 
Sec also Educaiion 
Literary bias in education . 

Livestock. 

Lloyd 

Barrage (Sukkur) 

Dam (Bhatgar) .... 
Ijoad Lino Conforonco 
Ix)aus 

agricultural .... 

Sec alsin (Ut-oficrativc Societies 
Fund, Provincial 
Covermuciit 
lAical Self-Governnu'ut 

administration of ... 
legislation regarding 
working of, in each Provinco 
l.ocomotives, railway 

Sec also Imports of Machinery 

Locusts. 

Jiondon (N>nfer(!ncci 

Sec Jiowid Tohtc (Unifeienee 

Ijoorus 


Page. 

. Id6, 6d6 
. 165, 271 

627 

159, ICO, 1G8, 209-217 

. 230, 497 

233 
353 


157 

. 367, 3GS 

371, 371-377, 380, 394, 395 

. 164, 529, 579 

5H()-5H,3 
5X3-590 
253 

. 206, 207, 601 


Sec Co-operative Societies^ JJand-ircuein<j^ Uuial Industries 
Ijorrios, motor 

Sec Motor vehicles 

Lowman, Mr., murder of . . . . . , . .91, 539, 540 

Lubricating oils . . . . , . . . . . . 323, 324 

Luxemburg, trade witli India 

See under various eormnodiites 


M 


MacDermott, Miss, shooting of ....... . ,570 

(Machinery 

exports of. 342 

fencing of. 240, 241, 245 

imports of. 299, 306, 320, 321 

Maclagan Engineering College. 610 

Madras 

aeroplane club at. 282, 283 

-Colombo, wireless communication between .... 27fi 
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Madras— contd. 

-Uangoon, wireless communication })ctween .... 279 

University .. 429, 640 

Madras Presidency 

administration of forest areas in ..... . 224 

agricultural 

education in . . . . '. 202 

research in ... . 172, 173, 177, 185, 186, 192, 196, 198 

Civil Disobedience in ...... . 74, 87, 101, 560-564 

co-operative societies in . . . . . . . . 598-600 

education in. 639-642 

increase of population in . . . . . . . . 148 

irrigation in ......... 229, 230, 233 

land rei'enue legislation in ....... . 577 

legislation regarding Local S(*lf-Cioverninent in . . . . 582, 583 

police work in ......... . 560-t564 

luihlic health in. 620, 621 

ric(^ crop in .......... . 171 

rural industries in ........ . 608-610 

veOuinary r(\sear<)i in ........ 216 

working of JiOcal SeU-(lo\orxinient in . . . . 587, 588 

Magic lantern, us(' of, for propaganda . . . . ]'.)7, 457, cl7, 621 

Maharajah 

of Uikaiier.95, 319 

of Darhiianga .......... 617 

ol .fodhpiir ........... 283 

ol Patiala. 95 

Mahars. 39 

Maliayanisiu .... ..... 493, 494 

Mahratias.26, 39 

Mahsuds.12, 14, 18, 10 

Mails 

Soc ]*osts and Tclvijrtipha Ih’ixirimciif, Air wnil 
Maize, e\j)orts of ......... . 333, 337 

Malabar I'miancy Hill ......... 577 

Malaya 

aborigines of .......... 142 

Indians in ......... . 48, 49, 61, 62 

rubber industry in . . ...... 61 

trade witli India 

Srp imdrr rnrions commoditirs 

Malavalam language .......... 144 

Maldivo islands .......... 144 

Male education 

Spp under Education in each ‘}*rovinre 
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Maltyiiisi.m Ix'ngiie, Neo- ......... 1*53 

Mandalay Agricultural College. 2v'13 

Manganese, work on, by Geological Survey. 501 

See also Metals 

Manjri, agricultural research at. 

Manual training.0.‘12, 0.37 

See. also Education, Iturol industries. Training 
Manufactures 

fall in prices of ......... . 205, 305 


See also Tiade, Imjwrls, Eorjiorts 
rural 

Sec Iturol Industries 
Manures 


animal, projndioo against the use of.100, 217 

research on. 191-193, 207, 203 

sale of ........... . ICO 

See also Co-operative Societies 

Manurial Coniinitteo. . 103 

Maps 

See .S’l/rrei/ of India 

Marathi language .. . 141 

Mardan, riot at. 17, 70, 120, 507 

Marine 

(See also Shipping) 

engineering, training for Indiana in. 355 

Mercantile .. 354, 355 

Royal Indian. 25, 33, 34, 354, 355 

Maritime Conferences. 353, 354 

Marketing 

Board, Empire ....... 173, 207, 334, 349, 350 

influence of improved communications on . . . . 248, 251, 205 

See also Communications, Co-operative Societies 
necessity for improving organization of . . . . . 400 

Marriage 

age of. 139 

ceremonies, expenditure upon. 159 

of children ........... 122 

of widows ........... 149 

See also Child Marriage, Purdah, Sarda Act 

Marshall, Sir John ... 485, 486 

Martial 

Law 

in Peshawar.10, 20 

in Sholapur .30, 70 

races ........ 26, 35, 36, 39, 40, 45, 46 
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Mati;bes 

inailufarturo of ....... . 220, 22/)^ 235, 241 

/SVe o/.so Itnrnl ]ndualnc.'i 

Kii/i;gestod dutios on ......... 330, 400 

Mutornity Benefits Act ......... 230 

Maternal welfare . . . 153, 101, 237-211, 435 115-450. 450, 400 

Srr. ajso ulidri J^ulfJic Health lu each l*ioi'iii<e 
MiUlieiiiatieal Tnstrnitienl Office ..... 497-500 

Malheniaiics, res<‘arcli in. at <liiof academic <^Mltl■c‘^ . . 519, 529 

Mathews, Mr. 2H5 

Ma( riculatnm 

Srr J!il in < 1 1 ion J • ii ire i st I ij 

.Matmi^^a, cotton i<*seai('h lalioialoiv at . 13L 

.\I a urit i ns 

exjioris ol sijoai )r*»m . . ... 

linliiins in .......... . 4^. 49 50 

11 adc u itli I iidia 

Srr Ihiiifioii of Tiode^ and under rarirni.s couinaiddo ^ 

Ma\o, Lord ...... . . 

Measlos 

Srr tiiidii I’nidn llealHi in emh Hiovnne. 

.Meat, con.sninjition o| ... 159 100 IGS, 109, 235 

.Mechanical t'noineminjjf 

Si r Kininim imi. Hund Tndii^lin s 

Mc'cliani/.ation ot Army . , -0 

.Medical 

(,S5'c ,dsn J‘ul>ln IIrollh) 

(’olle^e, Lady Hardini^e . NO, 147, 4 19, 150 

collej^es, women students ni . . 025 

('ouiu ii 

All-India, proposed crc*ation of . 432 431 

of Croat Hiitain ......... 431-131 

d<‘grec,s, Indian .... ..... 1.il-131 

drugs, en<|uiiy into ... .... 434 

re.sc‘arch 

adinini.strat.ion of . . . . 113. 125-429 rt seq. 

Institute, C/entral ...... 127-429 

Workers, (.'onferenee ol ...... 101, 120-427 

Service 

Indian. .... 429-431 

Women’s ..... • 445 150, 159 

widtare of women and < hildreii 

See (Jhild Welfare, Maternal Welfare 
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Medicine 


Calcutta School of Tropical 

. 420, 422, 

426, 427 

University instruction in 

See University 

Mediterranean 

climate of ...... . 


219 

peoples of ...... . 


142, 143 

Meek, Dr. 


351 

Melas, their connection with the incidence of cholera 

414 

See also United Provinces, public health 

in 


Mendicants, religious ..... 

. 155, 

159, 440 

Mercantile Marine .... 


364, 355 

See also Shipping 

Mercator’s projection ..... 


139 

Mesopotamia 

{See also Iraq) 

archaeological excavation m . 


490 

irrigation in . . ^ 


228 

Meston Committee ...... 


361-365 

Metal manufactures, duties on . . . 


345 

See also liurol Industries 

Metals 

expoi ts of . 


341 

imports of ...... . 

295, 297, 298 

, 316-320 

investigation of, by (b-ologicaJ Snivc\ 

. 501, 

502, 506 

prices of ... . . . 

. 295, 

305, 392 

Meteorology ....... 

280, 286, 288-292, 

496, 499 

application of, to agncultiiryl n>sear<!i 


193, 291 

Mettur, dam at. 


230, 233 

Mexico, irrigation in . 


228 

Middle schools 

See under Edacalton in each Province 

Midnapore, lawle^ssness in 


534-537 


Mid wives 

♦S'ee Vais, and Malermil Welfare 
Migration 

effect of, on population.148, 235, 236 

of industrial labourers. 148, 236, 236, 241 

See also Emigration 

Miban, Indian Trade Conunissioner at . . . . . . 350 

Military 

{See also Army) 

Affairs, responRibibio/ of fVntral flovernment lor . . 529 

expenditure - . . . 30, 36, 41, 42, 113, 114, 381, 382, 385, 386 

forces in India, organisation of.25, 26 
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Military— contd. 

operations in liurma ........ 30, 129-137 

medical services. 429-431 


Millv 

Societies 

See Co-oppiatire Societies 

use of, by rural masses ........ 160, 16S 

value of ........... 210 

M illets 

production of ......... . IGd, 173 

exports of .......... . 333 

Millowners’ Association ......... ISl 

Mills 

Sfc Colton, Jiiff' 

Millwork 

See Machincnj 

iucral 

oils 

exports of ......... . 342 

imports of..30G, 323, 324 

See <ih() l*eii(tl 

watfU-s. incrt'a.sed eonsumption of . . . ... 163 

Minerals, re.seareli into, by Geological Survey . , . 501, 502. 500 

IVrines 

Ac!. 239. 245 

Indian School of . . . . . . . . 50.3, 525, 010 

Mining 

nuuliunry foi' 

See :\ffj( Jtiiiei If 

pojuilation engaged in ........ 234, 23S 

Ministers ......... 300, 529. 579, 620 

Minoritn'v Oonirnitt('e . . . .... 96. 99 

ATinority eominunilit's 

(See also Cain iininat, and Muslims) 

attitude of, at Hound Table Gonferenct* .... 99 

attitude of, towariK release of Coiigre.ss Working Coniniittee . 105 

attitude ol, townrils Statutory Commissiori’.s Heport ... 78 

Mint 

Sec Cnrrencij, Cold 

Minto, Tiady .......... 469 

Miocene «*]n)(h ........... 150 

Mission hospitals . .. 447 

** Moderate ” politicians, attitude ot, towards Civil Disobedience 75, 76, 177 
See also Liberals 

Modus ope rand i system ...... 632, 533, 546, 557, 671 
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]Mody, Mr. II. P. 113 

:Moghiils ............. 143 

iMohammad Ali, ^Maulana ..... ... 77 

3Jolieiij()dar(), ajclucological excavation at . . . 4S0, 481, 481, 515 

Mohmaiids . ... 17, 19 

Molasses 

Sec Sugar 

INIonastories, Buddhist, education in ...... (’>36 

See also Buddhist antiquities 

]\loney 

Sec Bank rate, Currency, 1*rices 

Mongolian tyjies .......... 142 

Monsoon . . . , 87, 111, 160, 227, 232, 285, 282, 281. 304, 425 

Mop] alls.. 39. 143 

Morad, IVlr. ........... 285 

]\Iortality 

See Dealh rate 

Montagn-C'lieliiisrord Peforins . 121, 204, 266, 358-.8(;2, 3(;(;. 477, .llO. 528, 

576 579. 626 

MoriuraenLs, arcliaiological.. 4f>2-195 

Morley-Minto Reforms ......... 528 

Mosaic disease of sugarcane ........ 189. 190 

INIotor 

transport ........ 265-271, 274, 409, 448 

See (dsn Petrol 

tyres, imports of.. 327 

See (d'io liuhher Manujactures 

regulations .......... 271 

vehicles 


imports of .... . 

taxation of .... . 

M uliamniadans 

See Muslims 

Muir, Dr. P. ..... . 

Mukherji, Insjx-ctor, murder of 
.Muktesfir Veterinary Research Institute 
51 unicipalities 

attitude of, towards education . 
number of ..... . 

See also under Local Self-Government in each Provnue. 

51uider 

(See (dso Crime, and under Police work 
of Captain Ashcroft 
of Khan Baliadur Ahdul Aziz 
of Cajitain Barnes (attempted) . 
of British despatch rider 
of Mrs. Curtis .... 


299, 300, 306, 324-326 
. 581, 583 


04, 209, 


in eaih > nrinee) 


421 
541 
211, 215 

626 

579 


20, 128 
569 
103, 112 
124 
103, 570 
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Murder— contd. 


Pauf, 


(d' S(U’geant-ma,jor Farrell 


537 

of Mr. Fields-Olarko .... 


131 

oi' IT Maunfz; Gale .... 


550 

of Mr. Hodson fattem{)ted) 


. 91, 539 

of Mr. Hunt (atteinptod) 


576 

of Sub-Tnspector Paza Ahmed Khan . 


572 

of ]\Ir. Low III an ..... 


91, 539, 540 

of Tnspf'ctor Muklierji .... 


540 

of Mr. iMurphy. 


17, 12G, 507 

of Muslim ololli doalt'r 


. 102, 119 

o( Mr. NoFon (attempted) . 


510 

of G()V(‘nior ol Piinjal) (attiuuplod) 


. 101, 509, 570 

of Li.-Col Simpson .... 


. 101, 540 

of Siili-l nsp('» tor (’lianan Sin^li . 


570 

of InsfH'ctor Karaiii Sin<j;]i (attiunpL'd) 


559 

of Sir (’iiailos I’e^ait (atLeinjd.(;d) 


. 91, 539 

MiiscMim 

(’entral Asian x\ntniuities, at Delhi 


491 

C’lirzoii, oi Arclia'olofiiy, at Muttra 


. 492, 495 

Indian, at Calcutta .... 

. -r-o, 

5ii2, .007, 512, 513 

Aluslim 

Confereiu*', All-Tndia .... 


77 

inv^asioiis ...... 


143 

pilg;rini traffic ..... 


. 435-437 

Fniver.sity 

S(>r M'ujarli 

Aluslims 

ahstinem o from alcohol by 


443 

attitude of 

at Pound Ta)>Ie Conference 


96, 105, 119 

towards Civil Disobedience 


72, 76, 77, 91, 105 

towards ndease of Cojifjross Workino; Committee 

105 

towards termination of Civil Disobedience . 

. 117, 119, 120 

c]iild-marriafj;e .among .... 


122 

in tile Army, numbers and typos of . 


26 

in lieiigal, numlx'rs of ... 


121 

Ill the North-West Frontier, predominance of . 

9, 121, 122 

in Punjab, numlx'rs of . - . 


121 

purdah among. 


160 

reactions of, to Statutory Commission’s 

Report 

78 

reprcsi'iitation of, in railway services 


412 

"Mustard 

production of. 


. 190, 192, 304 

seed, exports of. 


. 303, 339 
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Pack. 

Muttja, Cuizoii Museum of Archaeology at . . . . .U)2, 41)5 

Mymensingh, lawlessness in.5;U-o35 

'My sore 

birth-control clinics in. 153 

University. (,2'- 


N 


Nadir Shall, King ...... ... 10 

Nagarjunikonda, arclueoiogical excavations at . 4S,' 

Nagpur HiiuiTsity ....... CP.c 

Naidn, 3fl^ . . . . . . . . . , , 85 

Nalanda, aiclncological excavations at ..... . ‘H7, 492 

Nand Lai, l>r. . . 7’J 

Napier, S/i diaries .......... 522 

Napoleon ............ 13 

Narhadda budge, construction of ... . . 411 

Natal. Indians in ...... . . 1^, 5]. 52, 53 


National Longress 

S(‘( C'ongresb 
Nationalism, Indian 

growth of.. 1-7 

mfineiice of 

edmation on ........ . t>25 

improved comniiinications upon . . 24S 

militaiy aspirations of ........ .‘U-47 


Natioiiali.st Party 
Nations. licague of 

See Ij'iKjUi of Noiions 
Natural liisiory 

Sec Zoology 

ytiuIII ti oII fthauif Sahha 

Sfi' “Youth Leagues’^ 


Na\\, Hnti.sli.8. 9, .‘Id. 'A7 42 

Na wah 

of Balianalpnr .......... 470 

of Bhopal.]04, 469 

ol .Imiagadh ..... .... 45tt 

Negritr> t\ pcs ........ . . 142 

Nehal Singh, Mr. .......... 79 

Nehru 

Pandit .Tawaharlal . . . . . . .84, 85, 90, 99 

Pandit Motilal.C8, 74, 81, 85 

Nelson, , attempt to murder ....... 510 
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Page. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. . . 80 

Nepal 

political relations with. 7 

trade with 

Sec Frontier trade, and under various commodities 
Netherlands, trade with India 

Sec under various commodities, and Direction oj Trade; 
sec also Holland, and Dutch, 


New Delhi 

{See also Delhi) 

Conspiracy Case .... 
Inauguration Ceremonies in 
proposed women’s college at 
Red Cross building in 
Newfoundland, trade with India 

See 'under various commodities 
New Zealand 

hirtli-rato in .... 

death-rate in .... 

fore.stry in . 
trade with India 

Sec under rarioits commodities 


. 559, 574, 576 

32, 255, 256, 275, 449 
. 460, 461 

4.59 


149 

149 

222 


Nickel 

See Metals 
Nira Valley Canals 
Nitrat('s 


See. Manures 

Nizam of Hyderabad, TT. E. II. the 
Nob(d prize . . . • • 

Non-Co-operaiion campaign 
Non-food crops, area sown with 
“ Non-violence ” . • • • 

Normal schools 

See Teachers' Training Schools 
No-rent camjiaign 

See No-tax campaign 
North-Western Railway 
North-West Frontier, defence of 
North-West Frontier Province 

application of Criminal Law in . 
disturbances in ... • 

co-operative societies in 
education in .... 
finances of • 

land revenue legislation in . 


205, 251, 470 
516 

G, 85, 223, 556 
168 

71, 74. 81 


. 259, 264 

. 9-21, 121 

. 112, 123 

16-21, 69, 87, 88, 102, 120-129 

. 600 

. 413, 478, 479, 642, 643 

382 

. 677, 678 
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North-West Frontier Province— contd. 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . 683 

police work in. 564-568 

public health in. 438, 621-623 

survey work in.. 498, 49& 

working of Local Self-Government in .... . 588 

Norway, trade with India 

See under various commodities 

No-tax campaign . . 72, 89, 100, 107, 130, .535, 537 , 644 , 556 , 571 

Noyce, Sir Frank. 427 

Nurses 

Sec Public Health, Maternal Welfare, Medical 
Nutrition 

See Diet, Fodder 

Nutrition Researc*h Institute, proposed ...... 214 

o 

Ol>servatories. 289 

Oceanic climate . . ....... 14} 

Occupancy .... . ..... 

See Land tenure 

Office International d'Rygiene Publique .419, 437 

Oilcakes, export of. 307 

Oilfields in Burma . . . 502, 604 

Oils, mineral, imports of.. 306, 32.3, 324, 342 

Sec also Petrol 

Oils('eds 

exports of. 303, 307, 337-3.39 

production of ... . 163, 168, 190, 191, 209 , 295, .304 , 305 

railway freight on.. 409, 410 

Olives . 338 

Omnibuses, motor 

See Motor Vehicles, Roads 

Opium .. 161, 168, 240, 378, 379, 437-442 

Orakzais ... 19 

Ordinances . 22, 74, 85, 100, 101, 108, 111, 542, 556 

Ores 

See Metals 

Organized industry, proportion of population engaged in . ~ 2.34 

Orissa, roads in .......... . 267 

Ostracism, soci.al, and Civil Disobedience . . . 89, 98, 537, 545, 574 

Oxford, Imperial Forestry Institute at. 226, 608 

P 

Paddison, Sir George. 52 

Paddy 


See Rice 
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Page. 

Paharpur, archEeological excavations at • 488 

Pala antiquities. 488 

Palaeontology 

See Geological 

Palace, St. James’ .......... 95 

Palestine, archaeological excavation in ..... . 490 

Pamirs . ^41 

ranrluujaU . 164, 224, 579, 582, 583, 586, 587, 641 

Paper 

machinery for 

See Machinery 

manufacture of ......... . 235 

See also Ttural Jndusiries 

production of, from bamboo ....... 220, 222 

Parasitic di.seases of cattle ....... 213, 214, 216 

Parasitology 

See Zoological 

Parlakiniedi Trust. . . 429 

P arsis 

marriage cUvStoms of . 149 

origin of 143 

Parthians 

See Scythians 
Passengers 

aoroplauo ........... 281, 287 

railway . 162, 403, 408, 409 

Passive resistance campaign (South African) ..... 52, 56 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor ........ 426 

Patel 

Mr. Vallabhai.85, 90 

Mr. Vithalbhai. 125 

Pathans ............ 26 

Patna 

Cottage Industries Institute. 606 

University. 633 

Patnahi rice ........... 171 

Patro, Sir A. P.. 70 

Pay 

(See Jtetrenchment, Salaries, Wages) 


Peas .176, 177 

Pegu, earthqualco in. 457, 458, 503, 504 

Peninsular India. 140, 141, 166, 230 

Pensions ............ 385 


See also Government servants, pay and prospects of 

Peoples of India.142, 143 

See also Population 


2 E 2 
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Pace. 

Perennial irrigation canals. 230, 231, 232 

Permanent settlement. 169 

Persia 

political relations with.. 9, 10 

telegraphic system in. 284 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various commodifies 
Peru, trade with India 

See under various commodities 
Peshawar 

(See also North-West Frontier Province) 

Afridi assaults on ........ 18, 19, 20, 66t5 

disturbances around ....... 123-126, 566, 667 

martial law in.16, 20, 88 

riots in. 16-18, 70, 124, 125, 279, 666 

Pestilence 

See Diseases 

Petrol 

duties on ........ . 267, 268, 270, 389 

imports of. 324 

work on, by Geological Survey. 501, 606 

Phallic worship. 483 

Pharmacopa'ia, British. 434 

Philately ............ 275 

Phillipiue Islands, trade with India 

See under various commodities 
Philosophy 

See Universitu 

Vhongyis .130, 132, 136 

See also Behellion in Burma 
Phosphates 

See Manures 

Phthisis . . .. 424 

Sec also Bespiraiory Diseases 

Physical training. 461, 462, 627, 635 

Sec also Education, Universities 

Physics, research in, at chief academic centres.515-517 

Physiography of India ......... 139-142 

Picketing '. 72, 85, 88, 100-102, 107, 117, 126-128, 

443, 534, 540, 556, 562. 571 

See also Boycott 

Pig iron 

See Metals 

Pilgrim traffic. 413, 435, 436 

Pilot balloon stations. 290 

Plague. .161, 414, 418, 424, 436 

.See also under Public BLealth in each Province 
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Plant breeding . * . x 

See also Staple Crops 
Play-gronnds 

See Athletics, Physical training 

Ploughs 

See Agricultural Implements 

Pneumonia. 

See also Respiratory Diseases 
Poland, population of . . . 

Police 


attempts to subvert loyalty of 
casualties sustained by 


. 72, 75, 81, 88, 106, 107, 5;15. 
540, 542, 551, 557, 561, 574 
. .534, 536, .538-540, 544, 545, 548. 

651, 554, 562, 564-569, 571-574, .576 
15, 127, 128, 564, 566-568 
nduct of . . 105, 106, 108, 117 

. 530-532 


civil, in Frontier Province .... 15, 127, 128, 564, 566-568 

Congress demand for enquiry into conduct of . . 105, 106, 108, 117 

functions of .......... 5.30-532 

organization of ......... . 529-531 

stations 

Sec Thana 
work in 

Assam. 532-534 

Bengal. 534-542 

Bombay city. 548, .549 

Bombay Presidency ........ 545-549 

Burma. 130, 549-551 

Calcutta..5.30, 510-542 

Central Provinces. 553-555 

Delhi. 555-5.59 

Madras Presidency ........ -560-564 

North-West Frontier Province. 564-568 

Peshawar city. 124 

Punjab. 568-571 

Rangoon .......... 551-553 

United Provinces. 571-576 

Political prisoners, release of . . . . 103, 104, 108. 112. 117, 120 

Poona Seva Sadan Society.-39, 454 

Poppy cultivation. '^38 

See also Opium 
Population 

{See also Census, Public Health) 

agricultural .... 151, 162, 164, 166, 234, 261, 272, 323 

density of • 146, 151, 162, 219 

effect of 

birth-rate on.148-161 
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PaG£. 

Population— contd, 
effect of 

economic depression on.148, 151 

disease on. 139, 150, 161, 162, 612, 613 

migration on ....... 139, 148, 235, 236 

war on .......... 139, 613 

increase of, 

in Indian States. • 146 

in Provinces of British India 
See under l*uhlic Health in each Province 

industrial. 148, 152, 234-237 

in relation to food suji^ply ........ 151 

limitation of .......... 152, 153 

magnitude of increase in . • . . 145, 151, 24S, 271, 416, 612 

of various foreign countries ...... 115. 146, 149 

rate of iiK‘rea.se of , . . . . . . . .115. 146 

See also vfider Puhlic JTeoUh in each Province 
rural . . . 154, 234, 235, 272, 323, 450, 590. ()03, 625, 628 

urban . 151, 234-237 

Porto Uh o, density of population in ..... . 151 

I’orts (Aineudmeiit) Act, Indian .... . . 352. 353 

Portuguese 

East Africa, trade with India 

See. under various commodities 

in India ........... 143 

Post Office Savings Banks. 272, 273 

Post Offices, number of ........ . 271 

Post-graduate education 

See University, and under Education in each Provime 
Postmen, village ........ 272, 274 

Posts and Telegraphs Department, administration of . 271-280, 370, 379, 

385, 529 

Pottery 

See Rural Industries 
Poudrette 

See Manures 

Poultry 

breeding of 

See Rural Industries 

diseases among.. 216 

Poverty of the masses . 150, 152, 153, 155, 157, 161, 162, 164, 247, 248, 

273, 275, 294, 625 

See also Population 

Pravara Canals. 234 

Precipitation 

See Rainfall 
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Pre-historic archeeology ......... 481-485 

See also Ethnology 

Premohand, Sir Kikahhai.. 476 

Press Ordinance.70, 101, 110, 111 

Price 

of rubber, fall. 61 

of wlieat, fall of.174, 175 

Pri(!es, effect of fall of 

{See also Trade, Exports, Imports, Eudget, Index Numher^) 
on bank rates .......... 369 

on Burtnese Rebellion ....... 130, 130, 137 

on Ck)-o|)erative Societies ........ 591, 595 

on population .......... 148, 151 

on sale of artificial manures ....... 193 

on standard ot living ....... J57. 102-104 

Primary education ... . .104, 478 

See also under Education and Local Seif-Gorcrmnenf in, 
each. I'rovince 

Prime Minister’.s siieocli at Round Table Conference . 97, 9^, 103, 104, 

110, 112, 371 

Princes 


Sec Indian States, Chamber of rniices, unit individual 
llulcrs 

Prisoners, political, release of . . . . 103, 104, 108, 112, 117, 120 

Producers’ Societies 

See Co-operative Societies 
Professional education 

See Education, Industrial, Technicml, Training 
“ Progre.ss ”, question whether it is ociairring in India at aii . 247, 248 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors, policy regarding .... 443-445 

Proletariat, urban .......... 235, 236 

See also Population 
Propaganda 

agricultural 

See Agricultural Education 
medical 

See under Public IleaUh in each Province 


Propagation a religious duty. 153 

Prostitution. 460 

Protection . . 188, 205, 206, 256, 257, 308, 311, 312 , 322, 344-349, 

389, 390, 391, 399, 400 

See also Duties 

Proto-Australoid tjqies ......... 142 

Provinces 


See under each Province 
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Provincial 

Governments 

financial powers of ....... . 366, 367 

financial relations of, with Central Government . . 357-363 

functions of, versus the Central Government . . . 528, 629 

Loans Fund. 367, 368 

Provisions 

exports of .......... 342 

imports of . 366 

Prudery and birth-control . ... 153 

Public Debt. 374, 376, 380, 394, 395, 529 

Public Health 

effect of, on the Census returns ...... 150, 248 

functions of 

Central Government regarding.413 cf seq 

Provincial Governments regarding ..... 529, 612 

in Assam.613, 614 

in liengal ........... 614-GlC 

ill Pillar and Orissa.616, 617 

in Bombay Presidency ........ 617, 618 

in Burma .... 018, 619 

in Central Provinces.619, 620 

in Madras Presidency. 620, 621 

in North-West Frontier Province. 621, 622 

ill Punjab. 622, 623 

in United Provinces ......... 623-625 

Tnstitufe, in Calcutta ........ 428, 454 

Societies 

Sec i 'o-ojienif ivp Societies 

Public Information, Bureau of. 255 

Public Service Commission ....... 262, 350, 430 

Public Works Department. 260, 266, 529 

Publications by 

Geological Survey. 501, 502 

Imyierial Council of Agricultural Research .... 208 

Zoological Survey.513, 514 

Publicity Bureau, Railway. 264 

Pulses 

export of. 333, 337 

imports of • 326 

production of . 176, 177, 295 
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Punjab 

agricultural 

education in ......... 202 

research in ... . 173, 175, 176, 178, 188, 193, 195, 199 

Civil Disobedience in. 87, 101, 568-571 

co-operative societies in ... 600-602 

education in .......... 643, 644 

Governor of, attempt to murder. 101, 569, 570 

gram crop in .......... 176 

increase of po{)ulation in ....... . 147 

See also under Public Health 

irrigation in ......... 229, 230-233 

legislation regarding Local Self-Government in . . . . 583 

locust swarms in. 206 

police work in ......... . 568-571 

public health in. 622, 623 

rape crop in .......... 190 

recruitment of boys for Royal Indian Marine in . . . 34 

roads in. 267 

rural industries in.610, 611 

sale of fodder-cutters in ....... . 194 

sugarcane crop in. 187 

terrorist activities in ........ . 'lOO, 570 

University. 643 

veterinary research in ........ 216-217 

wheat crop in ......... . 174 

winter temperature in ........ 141 

working of Local Self-Government in . . . . . . 588, 589 

Punjabi 

language .......... 144 

Mussalmans in the Army ........ 26 

Purachatra, H. R. H. Prince. 279 

Purchase and Sale Societies 

See Co-operatice Societies 

Purdah . 72, 150, 160, 161, 445 


See also Maternal Welfare 
Pure food .... 

Pusa Research Institute 
Pya|K>n District, rebellion in 
Pyrites ..... 
Pyu, earthquake in . 


. 348 

175, 176, 185, 186, 190, 204, 208, 209 

. 132, 133, 551 

. 506 

. 504, 505 


Q 


Qualifications, medical 
Quarantine 


431-434 

413 
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Queensland, Indians in . ....... 60 

Quicksilver 

^ee Metals 

Quinine 

distril)ution of ......... . 272 

See also under Puhlic Health in each Province 
production of . , » * ^ . . . . . 607-512 


R 


R 101 ”, aiilsliii) .... 



32 

Pali crops ..... 



. 166, 167, 187, 191 

Races 

Indian ..... 



. ]<12, 143 

Sec also (Umsus, Ethnography 

martial, in India 



26, 35, 36, 39, 40, 45, 46 

Sec also Juvasivns 

Racial discrimination in Rritish Empire 



49-51 

Radium ...... 



. 449, 617 

Bagi . 



. 168, 173 

Raliimtoolali, Sir Ibrahim . 



112 

Railway 

accidents ..... 



262-264 

administration 



. 249, 250 

advert ibomeiits .... 



255 

Advisoiy Commiilees 



253 

Rental and North-Western 



263 

Renj^al-Naj^piir .... 



251 

Roard . 



249, 251-253, 257, 258, 406 

Rotubay, Raroda and Central India 



. 244, 253, 263 

Rud/j^ct ..... 



109, 113, 219, 250, 402-412 

caiiital ex])enditure 



. 251, 252, 394, 411 

Central India Coalfields 



251 

compidition witli I’oads 



. 205, 409 

<'ontribntion.s to general revenues 



. 379, 402, 407, 411 

East India .... 



261, 260, 262-264, 411, 499 

Eastern Reuf^al .... 



. 25(), 259, 264, 616 

hnances, separation of, from general finances 

. 401, 402 

Great Indian Peninsula 


244, 

252, 259, 260, 262, 203, 402 

Jodhpur ..... 



253 

mail service ..... 

. 


274 

materials, manufacture of, in India 



. 250, 257, 315, 346 

mileage ..... 

North-Western .... 



. 249, 250, 405 

. 259, 264 

Oudh and Rohilkhaud 


. 

259 
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Railway— contd. 

passenger traflic 
Publicity Bureau 

Raipur-Parvatipuram (Vizianagram) 
rates and laics, iiossible alterations in 
Rates Advisory Committee 
Reserve Fund .... 
Servictis 

Indianization of 
r«'f)rg:inisation of . 
n^presontation of Muslims in 
slceiiiors 
vSoutb Indian 
stores, iiurchase of 
strikes 
llnions 


wages 

workers, liousmg lor 
worksliojis, remodt'Hing of 
Railways 

Act .... 

Burma 

eonsiruetion ol nmv 
eleetrdieation ot 
new Joeoniolives and rolling stock for 
j)ossib)liti(>H oi lurtlu'r deveJoj>ment of 
responsibility of C'entral Government lor 
retreiiebment on ..... 
social conseiinonces of development of 
standardization of rolling stoi'k on 
Staf<' ownership of 
strati'gie 
tniiik-liiu' 
use of timber lor . 

Rainfall 


162, 2.50, 


40. 


141, 


145, 166, 
227, 228. 


St'f also Mafis'ooHj Climatic hiveisiti/, and 1 niijaiion 


Rainy, Sir George. 

Raipur-Parvatipuram (Vizianagram) Railway 
Rajasthani language .... 

Rajputana 

climate in , 

roads in ....... 

Rajputs . .. 

Raman, Sir C. V. 


116, 


407, 40' 


Page. 

40.3, 408, 409 
254 

. 252, 411 

. 408-410 

254 

402-401, 400 


261, 262, 412 
2 .-') 0-261 
412 
220, 225 
2.‘)2, 262 
256 
262 
243 
411, 412 
2.39 
253 


.3, 2(^ 


106, 
231, 


113, 348 


4 10 
394 


2.j3 
4.57 

' 2 r >'2 

253 

250, 2.51 
529 

406-408 
48, 219, 264 
2-58 
249, 401 
113, 402-404 

251, 252 
220, 22.5 

218, 219, 


213 

289, 304, 614 


401, 402 
252, 411 
144 

141 

267 

26 

615-517 
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Pagb. 

Pamamijuii, Mr. S. ......... . 619 

Rangachariar, Mr. T,. ... 60 

Rangoon 

earthquake in . . .. 467, 468, 604, 661 

population of .......... 136 

-Madras, wireless communication between. 279 

police work in. 530, 551-553 

riots in. 71, 136, 244, 245, 530, 651-653 

University. 636, 637 

Rape 

exports of 303, 339 

prodiudion of . . . . .... 190, 304 

Ratt's and fares, railway ......... 408-410 

Rats, disisimination of plague by ...... . 418 

Raw materials, decline in prices of ...... . 295, 306 

*SVc also Economic Depression 

Raza Ahmed Khan, Sub-1 napector, murder of. 572 

Rawlinson, Lord.33, 37 

Reading 

Lady. 463 

Lord. 95-97, 421 

Relelhon in Burma. 30, 69, 120, 121. 129-137, 550, 551 

Recruitment 

of industrial labourers . . . 238 

to Civil Services .114, 115, 3S7, 388 

to Army .... ... 35, 36, 39, 40, 46, 46 

Red Cross Society. 450, 455-459, 621, 624 

Red Shirts . . . 17, 21, 125, 566 

Reddi, Sir Kurma. 54 

Reduction of expenditure 
See Retrenchment 

Re-export trade . 307, 308 

Reforms, constitutional 

See Constitutional Reforms, Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
Morley-Minto Reforms 

Registration. 529 

Regular Army, Indian, organization and strength of . . . 26, 26 

See also Army 

Regulations, motor vehicle. 271 

Regur soils. 166 

Reincarnation .. 163 

Relapsing fever 

See under Public Health in each Province 
Religion and propagation. 163 
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Religious 

customs, economic consequences of 
diversity of India 
mendicants . . . - 

Remissions of land revenue 
Remittances to Secretary of State 
Rent 

<S'cc Land licrenuf’, No-tux camjjaign 
Research 

agricultural (Central and Provincial) 
anthropological .... 
arclueological .... 
botanical ..... 

(SVe olMt liolanicnl Sarcey 
Council, International 
torestry ..... 

Fund Association .... 

Inqierial Council of Agriciiltuial 


Pack. 

1.j7, 159, 160, 168, 414 
143 

. 155, 159, 440 

578 

. 373, 374, 395, 397 


> C SM/ 

''25 

4M)-491 

522-52-1 


O'J I 

. 224-22() 

422, 425, 427, 429, 500, 526, 611 
170, 172, 173, 178, 183, 188, 190, 
191, 196, 204-209, 214 
. 524, 525 


gcdlogical 

i8m' uI.'^o (d‘<jl<h}u ul ,Sin rry 
Inslitutc', Ccntia! Nutrition 
Institutt'. Pa-sa 
mat (leinatif al 
iiiodieal 
l)li>su-al 
votcM inary 

Workeis, Medical. Conterence oi 
Zoological 

Ro.scrve Fund, Raihva 
Reserved Subjects 
Reservoirs 
Residential system 

See Aligarh 

Resin 

See Bosm 

Respiratory Diseases 

See under Public Health in each Province 
Retrenchment. 113, 115, 384-338, 406-408, 410 

See also Inchcape Committee 

Revenue 


214 

175, 176, 185, 186. 190, 204, 208, 2U9 
. 519, 520 

.413, et .serj, 425, 426, 429 
515-517 
209-217 
. 161, 426, 427 

. 520-522 

402-404, 406 
. 528, 529 

22», 229. 233, 502 


(See also Budget, Land Revenue, No-tax campaign) 


from forests .219, 223 

from irrigation ............ 229 
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Revenue—con fd. 

from opium .......... .p ’9 

from Posts and Telegraphs Department .... 271, 378, 379 

Rice 

Committee, appointment of. 207 


duty on. 236 

exSports of. 301, 302, 307, 332-336 

production of . . 142, 168, 171-173. 191, 192, 200, 207, 294, 304 

railway freight on ........ . 409, 410 

societies 

Co-opcraiivc Socieiics 

Rinderpest .214, 21o, 210 

Ripon, Lord. 678 

Riots . . 16, 17, 18, 30, 69-71, 86, 87, 90, 91, 99, 102, 116, 

119, 120, 124, 125, 126, 533, 535, 536, 541, 543, 
545, 549, 551-554, 556, 557, 560-563, 566, 5t)7, 
669, 571-574. 

Rivers 


See Ganges, Indus, etc., also Irrigation 


Road 

Conferences .2(i8, 271 

Development Account ........ 26.S-271 

Development Committee ........ 267 

Fund . 383 

Roads .14, 2f;5-271, 326 

Sec als<f Local Sclf-Goocnuncnf, Co-operative Societies 


Rockefeller Foundation ......... 428 

Rodger, Sir Alexander ......... 226 

Ro })0 manufacture 

Sec Ixural Industries 

Rosewood ........... 220 

Rosin . . . 220-221 

Ross Imstituie. 614 

Round Table Conference . . 38, 45, 67-69, 77-81, 83, 85, 86, 90, 92-98, 

103-105, 110-112, 114-116, 119, 136, 371, 
373, 386, 388, 430, 431. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 115 

Royal 


Air Force . . , . . 

Botanic Gardens 
Commission on Agriculture 

Commission on Labour . 

Garhwal Rifles 

Indian Marine . . . . 
Military School (King George’s) 


. 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 30-33, 286, 291 

. 507 

9, 170, 182, 183, 204, 209, 215, 291, 
265 , 350, 609 , 597 

. 239, 245, 455 

.16, 124, 129 

. 25, 33, 34, 354, 355 
. 21 > 
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Paos. 


Rubber 

fall in price of . 

luanufucturt-s, iuiporU of 
“ Runuerw ”, postal 
Rupee 

loan .... 


61 

300, 30G, 327 
274 

375 


ticc aUo lAians 

ri^tio . . . . . n . . 371, 373, 398, 399 

“ Rupetv-toruler ” syatem . 256 257 

Rural ureas 

course of Civil Disobedience in ..... . 87 98 

postal facilities in. . . 272, 273, 278 

bias in education 

See Manual training, Technical education 
indUvStries 

necessity for.160, 161, 163 

dovelojjmont of. 603, 604 

working of. 604-612 

Sec alf^o (^ 0 - 0 Iterative Societies 

poiiulatiou . . 154, 234, 235, 272, 323, 450, 590, 603, 625, 628 

Russia 

e.xfiort of wheat by . 174 

iiniprovenient of livestock in ... . . . 212 

military expenditure of. 41 

[lolitical relations with ...... 9, 10, 13, 37, 41 

]) 0 [)ulation of ......... . 145 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 

Russo-Jajiaiiese War . 4, 5 

llutlani State, increase of population in . . . . . 147 

Hyotwari land tenure ......... 169 


s 

Safeguards, constitutional ....... 97, 116, 398 

Sagaing bridge, coiistructiou of ....... 411 

Saha, Professor M. N. ........ . 517 

Saigon, air mail service to ........ 282 

Sailana State, increase of population in. 147 

Sailors’ Home in Bombay ........ 355, 356 

Sal. 220 

Salaries . 114, 115, 366, 367, 386, 388, 407, 408 

See also Governnuent Servants^ pay and prospects of 
Salmond, Sir Gcxiffrey.31, 32 
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Page. 

Salt 

Gxi)orts of • 342 

Lavr 

breaches of . 67, 68, 72, 85, 88, 108, 335, 642, 544, 556, 561, 671 

modification of administrative practice regarding . . 108, 117 

research into, by Geological Survey. 506, 525 

revenue, collection of . 272, 359, 378 

Tariff Board Enquiry into. 400 

Salter, Sir Arthur. 351, 400 

Sandalwood . 220, 226 

Sandeman .13, 14 

Sandflies, transmission of kala azar by. 420 

Sandhurst. 29, 38, 43 

Sec also Indian Sandhurst 

Sanitary Convention, International. 419 

Sanitation 

See Piihhc Healthy Local Sedf-Government, Co‘Opeiative 
Societies 

Sann hemp . 183, 184, 191-193 

Sanskrit. 464, 465, 487 

Santonin. 609 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur ........ 84, 96, 104 

Sarda 

Act. 121-122, 460, 611 

river. 233 

Sarina. Sir Narasimha .. 254 

Sastri, Mr. 53, 54, 58, 59, 60, 104 

Sassoon, Sir Victor .. 284 

Sati . 543 

Safj/agi'aha 

Sec Civil J)ts(d)cdienc€, Forest Laics 

Saving.' Banks, Post Office ....... 162, 272, 273 

See also Co-operative Societies 

Saya San.130-132 

Scarcity, resistance ot ]>opuIatiou to ...... . 162 

vSeheme of Closer Union ......... 58, 59 

Scholarshijis 

(See also Fdiication, Itural Industries. Universiti/) 

in aviation .. 287 

in marine engineering ........ 355 

in meteorology. 291 

School (Schools) 

(See also under Education in each Province) 

agricultural education in. 201-203 

boycott of.72, 8S 
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School (Schools)— contd. 

Hiircourt Butler 479 

..453^ 454 

King George’s Royal Military.. , 29 

medical inspection of 

See under ruhJic Ileulth in each Frovince 

of Mines. 503, 525, 630 

of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 420, 422, 420, 427 

technical and industrial 
Sre Rural Industries 

Schuster, Sir George . . . 82, 114, 371, 373, 376, 3S2, 401 

Science 


{See also under the various scientific subjects) 


Association for cultivation of.515, 631 

Colleges 

See TJiuveisify, and under Education in each Frocind. 

Congress, Indian. 517, 523, 524, 645 

Institute, at Bangalore .. 610 

Scientific 

information, exchange of ....... . 527 

research, at chief academic centre^ ...... 515-520 

Unions, International (Council of ...... 527 

Scouts, Boy. ... 402-464 

Scythians . 143. 486 

Sea 

International Convention for Safety of Life at . . . 290, 354 

possibility of attack from. 8 , 9, 36, 37, 42 

Seamen’s Society .......... 356 

Secondary education, problems of ...... . 626, 627 

See also under Education in each Fruruut 
Secretary ot State 

functions oi, with I’egard to Re.served Subjects .... 52P 

powers of, with regald to Indian Fmanee .... 366-36S 

remittancevS to . . . . . . • . 373, 374, 395, 397 

Securities, Government, prices of. 375, 3/7, 39/, 398 

Seeds, sale of imjiroved varieties of. 169, 197-20{} 


See (dso i'a-opcratice Societies and Staple Craps 


Segregation of women 
See Furdah 


Seishiic disturbances 

See Earthquakes 

Self-determination and Self-Government . . . . . 

See also Cunstitutional Reforms, and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment 
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239 

. 262, 350, 430 

170 

223 

429-431 

445-450, 459 

. 477, 478 

114, 115, 3G8, 380, 388 


113, 261, 202, 412 
259 
412 


Semitic invaders of India .... 

Septicaemia ...... 

Sericulture 

See llural Industries, Silk 
Servants of India Society .... 

Service 

Commission, Public .... 

Indian 

Agricultural .... 

Forest . 

Medical ..... 

Police 

See rolice 

Women’.s Medical .... 

Services 

educational, reorganization of 
civil, recruitment to and pros.pects of 
raihv^ay 

Indianization of . 
reorganisation of 
representation of Muslims in 
Sesanium 

exports of. 

production of .... 

Settlement, ixu-manent and temporary 
Settlements, Bank of International . 

Seva Samiti Association 
Seva Sadan Society ..... 

Sliabkadr, work of Frontier Constabulary at 
Shafi, Sir Muhammad 
Shall Nawaz, Mian Mohammad 
Shastras ...... 

Sheep . 

Shelmerdine, Lt.-Col. 

Shipping .... 248, 290, 349, 351-3.56, 419, 435, 436, 

Shoe manufacture 

See llural Industries 
Sholapur, riot at . . . 

Shyok dam, bursting of . 

Siam 

earthquake in ... . 

frontier of .... . 


Page. 

143 

214 


190, 

239, 

55, 60, 


.339 

304 

169 

.370 

463 
454 
565 
349 

82 

464 
168 
288 
529 


. 30, 70, 99 
32, 498 


wireless communication with 
‘^Bignals, maritime 


504 
8 , 140 
279 
353, 354 
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at Benaroa University. 4(55 

attitude of, towards Civil Diaoliedience. 77 

*S’ee aho Sisganj Gurudwara 

former kingdom of. 13 

in the Army .. 26 

political cxmsequonces of their military tradition ... 40 

reactions of, to Statutory Commission’s Report ... 78 

Silk 

imports of .. 8 O 0 , 327, 342 


industry 

(S'ce liural Iiiduf^Tries 
Societies 

See Co-operafive Societies and Ihiral Industries 


Silos . 213 

Silver 

duties on.30! 302 

fall in iirico of ^ ■ 370, 372. 3i)2 

imjiorts of • 308 

See also Bullion 

thread industry, protection of . . . . . . .Ti), 317 

Simla, session of Central Legislature at . . . 0-''!. 86, 2!.‘) 246 

Simon, Sir John . . . . . . . . . 7^^, 01 

Sec also Statutory ('oinmission 

Simjison, Li.-Col., murder of ... . ... 101, -‘>40 

Smd 

(Sec also Bonthay) 

climate in .......... . 141 

floods in . . . . . . . . .301. .)0o, (;J7, 618 

irrigation in ......... 22t*. 2ii{i, 231 

raintall in .......... . 227, 228 

roads in ........ . . 267 

survey of prehistoric sites m ...... . 484 

Singapore, International Health Organization at . . . . 436 

Singh 

Bhagat ........... 348 

Mr. Man Mohan. 284 

Sirkap, arclnealogical excavations at ...... 48.5. 486 

Sisganj Gurudwara, tiring in.556. 557 

Skeen Committee.37, 45 

Skins 

See Hides 

Slavery in Burma, suppression of ...... . 23-25 

Sleepers, railway. 220, 225 
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Sleys 

See Bural Industries 

Sinall-pox . 

Smithy work 

See Bural Industries 

Smoking 

See Cigarettes, Opium, and Tobacco 
Snows, offectt of, on irrigation . 

See also Himalayas 

Snuff ........ 

Soap manufacture. 

See also Bural Industries 
Social ostracisiri and Civil Disobedience . 
Societies, Co-operative 

. Sec Co-operative Societie.^ 

Soci(*ty 

{See also Association) 

Bombay Natural History 

Indian lied Cros.s .... 

Servants of India .... 

Sova Sudan . 

Sods 

flillV-rent types of, in India 
effect oi forests upon 

research on . 

Sokotra . 

South 

Africa 

improvement of livestock in 
Indians in .... . 

railways in. 

African War. 

Indian Railway. 

Waziristan Scouts .... 
Soviet Russia 

See Bussia 

Spain 

irrigation in ..... 

population of. 

trade with India 

See under various commodities 

Speeches, Viceroy’s. 

Spelter, price of. 

See also Metals 

:8pence, Sir Reginald . » 


]*A(JE. 


161, 414, 418, 419, 424, 436 


. 229, 230 

. 184, 187 

. 605, 609 

89, 98, 637, 545, 574 


522 

450, 455-459, 621, 624 
239 

. 239. 454 


166 
218, 219 
191 
145 


212 

49-56 

249 

4 

252 , 262 
16 , 16 


228 

145 


80 - 82 , 110 , 111 , 206 , 207 
392 


622 
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Page. 

^ices . 168, 341, 389 

Spinning 

See Cotton Goods^ Hand-weaving, and Bural Indndries 

Spirits 

See Liquors 
Sports Clubs 

See Athletics 

Stamps 

postal .. 275 

general, revenue from ....... 362, .363, 368 

Standard of living .... 151, 153, 154, 156, 157, 162, 2-35, 248 

Standardization of railway rolling-stock ..... 258 

Staple crops, improved varieties of ...... 170-193 

See also Co-oimalive Societies 

State ownership of railways ........ 249 

States, Indian 

aerial navigation in ........ . 288 

iuea of ........... . 167 

atLitude of, at Pound Table CViuference . . . 94-98, 107, 110, 110 

contributions of, towards agricultural research . . 205 

eeonoiuie relations with British India ..... 399, 400 

inei'case of pojiulation in .... . . . 146 

iocust swarms in. . . 206, 207 

military forces of 25, 38 

policy of, regarding opium ....... 438 

Statistics 

Census .144-154 

commercial 350, 351 

See also Trade, Exports, Imports 

educational. 629 

financial 

See Budget, Bank Bate, Currency 

irrigation ........... 229 

postal . 271-276, 278 

Statutory Commission . . . . 6 , 67, 69, 77, 78, 81, 83, 93-95, 627 

Steam-ploughing. 195 

Steel 

Industry (Protection) Act. 345 

Sir John. 31 

Stockholm, Forestry Congress at. 226 

Storeman Scheme. 28 

Stores 

Department, Indian. 257, 611 

purchase of, for railways. 256 
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Page. 


Straits Settlements, trade with India 

See under various commodities^ and JJireetion of Trade 
Strikes ... 71, 236, 242, 244, 245, 262, 304, 310, 311, 350, 637 

Stud farms 

See Breeding 
Subsistence, means of 

See Standard of living 


Sugar 

Committee . 

duties on ......... 

exiiorts of.. 

full in jirices of ....... . 

imijorts of ........ . 

production of 187-100, 192, 205, 206, 295, 304, 

re-exports of ........ 

Sulirawardy, Sir Abdullah ...... 

Sukkur 

Barrage ......... 

communal riots at. 

Sulaimun-Parikridge Enquiry ComniitW 
Sumatra, trade with India 

See under various commodity s 
S u persti tious bellefs, 

inlluenci' of, on Burmese IB'bellion .... 
Surra ..... . 


. 205, 20(> 

188, 206, 322, 347 
. 322, 323, 342 

. 295, 305 

305, 30G, 321-323 
305, 321, 322, 347 
307 
112 

. 180, 230 

91 
125 


131-133, 136, 137 
214 


Sursey oi India .......... 231 

Surveys by aeroplane ......... 287 

Sutlej valk'y, iiTigation works in ...... . 231-233 

Stvadeslii ............ 256, 611 

Swat canal ........... 12 

Sweden 

birth-rate in .......... 149 

death-rate in .......... 149 

rate ol increase of population iii . . . . . . 145 

trade with India 


See Direction of Trade, and under various commodities. 

Switzeiland, trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various eornmoditics. 

Syrian Christians .......... 143 


T 

Takavl . 196 

Tanganyika, trade with India 

See under various commodities 
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Tamil language . 

Tanks . 229 

iS'ee also Irrigation, and Wells 

Tanning materials. 108 220 

See also under Itural Industries 

Tariff 

Act, Indian ... . . 346 

Board . 188, 205, 206, 344-347, 389, 390, 400 

See also Duties 

Tariffs, responsibility of Central Government for .... 529 

Tata 

Iron and Steel Company. 345, 346 

Mr. T. R. D. 284 

Taxes 

{See also Budget, Local Self-Government) 
income . 115, 359, 361, 362, 365, 367, 378, 388, 390, 391, 394, 529 

new. 113, 384, 388-391 

I'efusal of 

ISo-tax campaign 

Taxila, arebaaological excavations at . . . . . . . 485-487 

Tea 

exjiorts of ......... . 307, 339-344 

imjiorts of .......... . 312 

jji’oduetion of ......... 163, 168, 295 

Teachers’ training colleges 

See under Education in each Frovince 
Teak. 219, 220, 225 


Technical 

education 

See liurai Industnes, Training 
Institute 


Calcutta .......... 605 

Cawnpore .......... 612 

Victoria Jubilee ......... 610 

Tegart, Sir Charles, attempted murder of . . . .91, 539 

Telegraiih 

office, attack on, in Chittagong. 538 

wires, cutting of • 568 

Telegraphs . 274-276, 279, 280 

See also Fosis and Telcgmphs Department 

Telephones . 276-279 

Telugu language.144, 492 

Temperance 

See Drugs, Liquors 
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Page. 

Temperate climate ... 140, 141 

iSee aho Tropical 
Temperatures 

See Climatic Diversity, Meteorology, Bainfall, Tropical 

Temporary settlement. 160 

Tenancy 

j-Sce Land Bevenue, Land Tenure 

Tenement houses.. 236 

See aho Housing 

Tennis 

See Athletics 

Territorial Force ........ 26, 29, 40, 47, 382 

Sec also Army 

Terrorist activities . . . 30, 70, 71, 91, 92, 101-103, 110, 120, 534, 

537-540, 557-559, 563, 567, 569, 570, 574-576 

Te.xtiles 

See Cotton goods, Artificial silk, Silk, Jute, Machinery, 

Bural Industries 

Thanadars 530 

Thanksgiving Fund, King George. 458 

Tiiarrawady District, rebellion in. 129-134, 550, 551 

Theft 

See Crime, types of, and under Police in each Pro¬ 

vince 

Theiler, Sir Arnold. 212 

Tibbiya College . 469, 472 

Tibet, political relations with. 7 

Tide tables ........... 496, 499 

Tilak 4 

Timber 

See Forests 

Till, price of .......... . 392 

See aho Metals 

To!iacco. 163, 168, 184-187, 399 

Toch) .Scouts 15, 16 

Toddy. ■ • 444 

Tojiographic;al work of Survey of India. 492, 497 

Towns 

course of Civil Disobedience Movement in . . . . . 86, 87 

population of.1^, 234 , 235 

Tractors ......•••••• 195 

See also Agricultural Implements 

Trade 

{See also under Exports, Imports, Budget, Currency) 
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Pace. 

Trade— contd. 

balance of . 294, 296 

CAimmissioners, Indian 350 

depression 

See Economic Depression 

direction of .315^ 342-344 

Disputes Act .......... 239 

frontier ........... 342 

re-export ........... 307, 308 

Unions Act 2.39, 242-244 

Unions, attitude of, towards Civil Disobedience ... 77 

Unionism, growth of. 236, 242-245 

Training 

colleges for teachers 

See under Education in each Province 

Corps. 26 

See also University 

in aviation ......... 282-285, 287 

in engineering .......... 355 

in metcMirology .......... 291 

industrial 

See Rural Industries and Education 

manual . 632, 637 

medical, for women. . 499 

pliysical. 461, 462, 627, 635 

technical 

Sec Rural Industries and Education 

Train-wrecking.7], 92, 263, 264, 538 

Transferred Subjects ......... 528, 529 

Tran.sport 

(See also Aviaiimij Radirays, Roads) 

of forest products, difficulty of.219, 220 

prevention of famine by ....... . 150, 151 

social consequences of improvement in . 2, 165, 247-249, 264, 265, 

272-274, 280, 281, 447, 448, 532 
uses of oxen for ......... 168, 195 

workers, number of ........ . 234 

Transvaal, Indians in ........ 51, 54, 55, 56 

Travancore, increase of population in ..... . 146, 147 

Treasure Trove Act .......... 490 

Treasury Bills. 371, 374, 394-397 

Trees 

See Forestry 

Triangle area, in Burma.23, 24 
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Tribes, aboriginal 

See Aboriginal Tribes 

Trigonometrical survey ......... 496 

Trinidad, Indians in.49, 60 

Troops 

attempts to subvert loyalty of. 72, 75, 81, 88, 107 

in Peshawar city.. . . . .124, 125 

use of, for civil disturbances ....... 30 

Tropical 

climate .... 140, 141, 152, 101, 107, 219, 238, 414, 421 

Medicine, School of. 420 

Trunk 

line telephones .......... 277 

line railways .......... 251, 252 

roads ............ 266, 267 

Trust, Parlakimedi. 429 

Trusts, Improvement. 238, 579 

Tuhe-wells 

See Wells 

Turangzai, Haji of ......... . 17 

Turkc}', relations with ......... 351 

Turjientine, production of. 220-222 

Tunisia, deiorestation in ........ . 219 

Tv\ist 

See Cotton goods 

Typhoid.IGl, 419, 420, 421, 424 

See also under rublic Bcalih in eaeh rrovincr. 

Tyiaiuis, Mr. F. .......... 288 

u 

Uganda, trade with India 

See under various commodifies 

Unculturable land .......... 167 

Unemployment 

effect of increa.se of population upon ..... 139, 151 

effect on, of migratory habit of industrial workers . . . 237 

in United Kingdom. 152 

middle class. 236, 627 

Union 

Boards and Committees. 579, 585 

See also under Local Self-Government in each Province 
^ of Geodesy and Geophysics . 500 
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Uniona, Trade 

See Trade Unionism 
United Kingdom 

{See also Britain^ England) 

index numbers in. 296, 369 

railways in .......... 249, 250 

relation between population and unemployment in . . . 352 

trad(^ with India 

See Direction of Trade^ and under various commodities 
United Provinces 

agrarian unrest in ..... • 88, 100, 101. 120, 166 

agricultural 

education in ......... 201 

re.search in 172, 176, 178, 179, 183, 184, 186, 188, 192, 195, 196 

Civil J)isob(>dicnce in. 87-89, 100, 101, 571-574 

couiruunal ten.sion in ....... 119, 120, 574 

co-operativo societies in ....... . 602, 603 

education in. 644-646 

gram crop in .......... 176 

increase of population in ....... . i47, 624 

irrigation in. 229, 230 233 

legislation rt^garding Local Self-Government in . . . 583 

locust swarms in ......... 206 

number of Universities in ....... . 628. 645 

police work in ......... . 571-576 

poi)py cultivation in ........ . 436 

public health in ......... . 623-625 

rainfall in. . 227 

rape croj) in .......... 190 

rice crop in .......... . 171 

rural industries in.611, 612 

sann hemp crop in ........ . 183 

sugarcane crop in. 187 

terrorist activities in ........ 574-576 

wheat crop in .......... 174 

working of Local Self-Government in. 589, 590 

United States 

density of population in ....... . 151 

exy)cndituro on animal husbandry in ..... 210 

export of wheat by. 174, 302 

forestry in 221 

improvement of cattle in. 212 

index numbers in , . 296, 369 
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United States— contd. 

irrigation in.. . 228 

military expenditure of. 

population of .......... 145 

trade with India 

See Direction of Trade, and under various commodities 
Universities 

(See also Colleges, and under Education in each Province) 

agricultural education in. 172, 191, 203, 204, 208 

boycott of .......... . 72, 88 

See also Penates and Delhi 

contributions of Central Government to . . . . 382 

See also Aligarh, Pena res, and Delhi 
controversy regarding medical degrees of . . . . 431-434 

educational problems of, general ...... 627, 628 

physical training in. 462 

scioutific research in ........ . 516-526 

study of meteorology at • 291 

training corps at. 26 

See also under each University 
University 

Agra 203, 645 

Aligarh. 413, 464, 468-473 

Allahabad ........... 645 

Andhra .......... 429, 639, 640 

Annamalai .......... 639 

Benares ........ 413, 464-468, 574, 610 

Bombay. 634, 635 

Calcutta .......... 464, 515, 631 

Dacca . 631 

Delhi . 413, 464, 473-477 

Lucknow ........... 645 

Madras . 429, 640 

Mysore ........... 628 

Nagpur. 638 

Osmania. 628 

Patna 633 

Punjab (Lahore) ....... 101, 569, 570, 643 

Rangoon. 636 

Unlawful Instigation Bill. m 

See also Ordinances 
Untouchables 

See Depressed Classes 

Uralis ...»»• a . 144 
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Vrban 

areas, course of Civil Disobedience Movement in . . . 86 , 87 

credit societies 

Sec Co-operative Societies 

population .1^4, 234-237 

Uruguay, trade with India 

See under various commodities 

V 

Vaccination 

See under Public Ilealth in each Province 
Vaisnavism ........... 439 

Varnishes ............. 341 

See also liuraJ Industries 

Vedas ............ 4 

ViMldas, in Ceylon . . « a < . . . • • 142 

Vegetables . 168 

See also Staple Crops 

Vegetarian diet .159, 160, 168, 169, 235- 

Versailles, Treaty of . . . . 246 

Vernacular schools 

See under Education in each Province 
Veterinary 

colleges .215, 216 

research. 204, 209-217 

service.s. cost of ......... 213' 

Viceroy . .67, 77, 79-82. 85, 93, 94, 103, 104, 116, 116, 118, 206, 207, 

230. 439, 441, 458, 470, 557, 559 

Set' also Irwin, Lord 

Victoria 

Jubilee Technical Institute ....... 61(> 

Memorial Scholarships Fund. 450, 451 

Vienna Fair .. . . . . 350 

Village (villages) 

Civil Disobedience in , g 7 ^ gg 

educational problems of. 625, 628, 62^ 

industries 

development of , 603 604 

necessity for .160, 161, 168 

working of. 604-612 

number of. I 55 

postal facilities in . . . .... 272, 273, 278 

watchmen 

See Chaukidars 
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Visser, Mr. P. C. .......... 498 

Vivekananda ........... 4 

Vizagajiatam ........... 411 

Vocational education 


S(’e Education, Industrial, Technical 


w 


Wadia, Sir Ness. 

Wa^es, railway ........ 

AValkcr, Sir Norman. 

Wall Street, slump in. 

Walwyn, Kear-Admiral. 

War 

eiFects of, on population. 

loan. 

See also Loans 

of 1914-18. 

Watchmen 

See Chnukiclars, Police 

Water 

-borne diseases 

See Cholera, Dysentery, Typhoid 
-lifts ......... 

Sec also Wells, Agricultural Engineering 
-supply 

See PuUic Health, Local Self-Government, 
Societies 

Way.s and Means. 

Waziristan ........ 


G35 

405, 407, 408, 411, 4r 
43- 
304 
33 


. 139, 613 

376 

6 , 6, 14 


229 


Co-operative 


. 394, 395 

11, 12, 14, 17 


Weather 

See Climatic Diversity, Floods, Meteorology, Itainfall 
Weavers’ Societies 

See Co-operative Societies 
Weaving 

See Cotton Goods, Hand Weaving, "Rural Industries 
Wedgwood Bonn, Mr. ......... 34' 

Week, length of working. 239, 240, 327, 32 

See also Hours of Work 

Weirs 

See Canals 


Wells 


See also Co-^erative Societies 


196-197, 228, 229, 5( 
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